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Book  de,"   par    Maurice    Delacre        ...  ...      190 

"  Van  Dyck,  Recherches  sur  le  role  du  dessin  dans 

l'Iconographie  de,"  par  Maurice  Delacre  ...  45 
"  Wall-Paintings,     English     Mediaeval,     A     Picture 

Book  of"   (Victoria  &  Albert  Museum)       ...     igo 

"  Woodcu*.   Manual,  A,"  by  J.  J.  Lankes   ...          ...  117 

"  Woodforde     Papers     and      Diaries,"     edited     by 

Dorothy    Heighes  Woodforde   ...          ...          ...  323 

Bookshelf,  '■  The  Connoisseur  "  42,  113,  186,  2,7,  319,  400 
Boultbee,    John — Sporting    Painter,    by    Walter    Shaw 

Sparrow    (Art.)      14S 

Bourdichon    Signature?    A,   by    D.    MacGibbon    (Art.)  103 

Brungwyn    Controversy    (Note)    ...         ...         ...         ...  rgs 

Brent,   John  :    A    Portrait,    by   F.    M.    Sheldon    (Note)  318 

Britain's   own   Arts    (Note)            ...          ...          ...          ...  197 

British   Antique  Dealers'  Association   (Note)   ...          ...  335 

British    Industrial    Art,    Exhibition    of — see    Britain's 

own  Arts   (Note)   ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  197 

British    Museum    Reproductions    (Note)            ...         ...  58 

Biitish   Museum  wants  Sporting  Prints,  by  F.  Gordon 

Roe    (Editor)     (Art.)        327 

Ditto     (Note)              3yj 

British    Theatrical   Loan    Exhibition  (Letter)   ...         ...  53 

British    Theatrical  Loan    Exhibition   (Note)     ...         ...  10,3 

British  Theatrical  Loan  Exhibition,  by   A.   E.   Wilson 

(Note).  " 268 

British   Theatrical    Loan    Exhibition,    Pictures   at  the, 

by  Thorney   Lisle   (Note)  ...  ...         ...     26S 

Bronzes,  Sir  John   Martin-Harvey's,  by  Selwyn   Brin- 

ton    (Art.) 308 

Brooklyn    Museum — see    Near    Eastern    House    enters 

a    Museum    (Note)  ...  ...  ...  ...      209 

Biushwork    (Note) 338 

Bulgarian    Embroideries,  Antique   (Notel  ...  ...      136 

Burlington   Fine   Arts    Club    (exhibition)),    by   Selwyn 

Brinton    (Notei      197 

Burlington    House,    Has,    failed    us?    by    F.    Gordon 

Roe    (Editor)    (Art.)         3 

Bury,    Adrian,     exhibition — see    Town    and    Country 

(Note)  .'.     41- 

Byron,  Plastic  figures  of  (Letter  from  H.  E.  Deme- 
trius   Caclamanos)  ...         ...         ...         ...     12; 

Bjzantine    Painting,    Some    aspects   of,    at   the    Cour- 

tauld    Institute,   by    D.   Talbot   Rice   (Art.)    ...      181 
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Cabinet-Makers,      Unknown     Georgian,     by     R.     W. 

Symonds    (Art.)     ...         ...         ...     375 

Caledonian  Market  and  Soho,  The,  bv   Thornev  Lisle 

(Note)  " S7 

Charles  II.,  Silver  given  by,  to  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond,  by    E.    Alfred    Jones,    M.A.    (Art.)    ...     144 

Charles    Shirreff,    the    Deaf-Mute,   bv    Basil   S.    Long 

(Art.)  " 83 

"  Chelsea  "    and     the     Lady    Ludlow     Collection,     by 

N.  Radford  (Note) 192 

Chelsea  Porcelain    Factory,    The    Site  of  the,   by   Dr. 

Bellamy    Gardner    (Art.)            ...         ...         ...  170 

Chester   Civic   Treasuies,   Some,   II.,  bv   Stanley    Ball 

(Art.)            ." '        ...  g8 

Chicago,  Six  Centuries  of  European  Painting  at  (Note)  344 

Chicago's    World    Fair    (Note) 69 

Chinese  Art,   Ancient,  The  Cicada  in,  by   Dr.   Alfred 

Salmony     (Art.)     ...  ...         ...         ...  ...     174 

Chinese  Art   at    Sparks'   (Note)    ...         ...     406 

Chinese  Ceramics,  Important  Exhibition  of  (Note)...  409 
Chinese  Sculptures  from  T'ien  Lung  Shan  (Note)  ...  196 
Cicada  in    Ancient  Chinese   Art,  The,   by   Dr.   Alfred 

Salmony     (Art.)     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      174 

Cincinnati  Collection,  Rubens  Portrait  for  a  (Note)  ...  279 
Civic  Treasures,   Some  Chester,  II.,  by   Stanley   Ball 

(Art.)  98 

Civil    Service  Art    (Note)    ...  ...         ...         ...         ...     338 

Clock,  An  Elizabethan,  by  F.  H.  Green  (Art.)  ...  249 
Collecting    Stamps    on     Letters     and     Letters    before 

Stamps,  by  Douglas  Armstrong  (Note)  ...  130 
Collectors'     Societies,    by     F.    Gordon     Roe    (Editor) 

(Art.)  ...      ' 143 

Collectors'     Societies,     Mere,     by     F.     Gordon     Roe 

(Editor)     (Note) 265 

Colonial    Architecture  on  a  Tea   Set    (Note)    ...         ...     349 

Colonial  Memento  of  Royalty,  by  Constance  F.  Piers 

(Note)  316 

Constable,  A  Disciple  of,  by  James  Greig  (Note)  ...  265 
Constable,    John,    and    "  The    Nude,"    by    the    Hon. 

Andrew    Shirley    (Art.) 213 

Constable's,   John,    "  Spring,"    by   the    Hon.    Andrew 

Shirley    (Note)      265 

Cooper,   J.   Paul — sec   Three  Deaths    (Note) 409 

Courtauld  Institute,  Some  aspects  of  Byzantine  Paint- 
ing at  the,  by  D.  Talbot  Rice  (Art.) 184 

Ciiditon  and  Company,  New  Galleries  for  (Note)  ...  65 
Crucifix,    The    Tragic    Queen's,    from    Lt.-Col.    Hon. 

Arthur  C.  Murray,   C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  (Letter)     271 

Current    Art   Notes 51,  120,  191,  265,  332,  405 

Dating    Ming     Blue    and    White,     by    Leigh    Ashton 

(Art.)  283 

"  Deceased     Academicians  "     (Winter     Exhibition     at 

Burlington  House),  by  Frank  Rutter  (Art.)  ...  131 
Delia     Robbia     "  Madonna,"      New      York      collector 

acquires    (Note)     ...  ...  ...  ••■  ■••     34') 

Derby  China,     Gilders'   Marks  on,  by   Major  William 

H.  Tapp,  M.C.   (Art.) 234 

"  Diadoumenos  "  in  Terra-Cotta,  The  (Note)...         ...     138 

Dilettanti,  The  Society  of,  by  F.  Cordon  Roe  (Editor) 

(Art.)  304 

Pillion,     The     late     Viscount — see     Great     Antiquary 

passes    (Note)         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     121 

Disciple  of  Constable,  A,  by  James  Greig  (Note)  ...  265 
Drawings    at    Windsor    Castle,    bv    H.     M.    Cundall, 

I.S.O.,    F.S.A.    (Art.) 35.3 

Drawings,  Old  and  Modern,  by   Frank  Rutter  (Note)     336 
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Dresden  Porcelain  Collection,   The  (Note)        ...  ...       57 

Diey   Galleries,   Reopening  of    (Note)    ...         ...  ...       66 

Dutch     Provincial    Style    in     a     Friesian     "  Kasten 

(Note)  ..."        278 

Early  Oil  Paintings  by  James  Ward,  by  C.  Reginald 

Grundy     (Art.)       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        10 

East  London  Church,  An  (Note)...         ...  ...  ...     121 

East   London   Group    Exhibition,    by    F.   Gordon   Roe 

(Editor)     (Note) 54 

"  Economy  "     in    Scholarship,    by     F.     Gordon     Roe 

(Editor)    (Art.)      ...         .." 73 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  Exhibition  of  the  Reign  of  (Note)  52 
Elizabethan  Clock,  An,  by  F.  H.  Green  (Art.)  ...  240 
Elizabethan  Exhibition,  by  J.  G.  Mann,  F.S.A.  (Art.)  127 
English  Engraving,  Studies  in,  by  A.  M.  Hind  (Arts.) 

I.  Woodcut  in  the    T5th   century  ...  ...  ...        74 

II.  Hans     Holbein     and     English    Woodcut     in    the 

16th    century  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     223 

III.  First   Century  of   Line   Engraving  in   England      ((>/( 
English     Warming     Pans     of     the     17II1     century,     by 

Charles   R.    Beard    (Art.)  4 

Epstein,    Jacob,    exhibition — sec   "  Little    Tin    Gods 

(Note)  407 

Etchings  by  Augustus  John,  by  Frank  Putter  (Note)  198 
European     Painting     at     Chicago,     Six     Centuries     of 

(Note)  i4t 

Exeter    Silver,    Old    (Note)  ...  ...  ...  ...     410 

Exhibitions   in   aid    of    "  Adopt-a-Family  "   Campaign 

(Note)  416 

Famous  "  Hogarth"   Reidentified,  by    II.   Isherwood 

Kay     (Art.)  243 

Fatal  Bargain,  The,  by  F.  Cordon  Roe  (Kditori  (Art.)  220 
First  Century  of  Line  Engraving   in  England  (Studies 

in  English  Engraving,  [II.),  by  A.   M     Hind 

(Art.)  ". 36.! 

First  Postage  Stamps,  by  Douglas  Armstrong  (Note)  411 
Fiske  Collection   for  Sheffield,   by    Charles    R.   Beard 

(Art.)  '. 385 

Fiske,    Sanders,    Collection — see   Nation  il    Art-Collec- 

tions  Fund  Gift  to  Sheffield  (Note) 337 

Fogg  Museum,   New    Wing  of,   to  open   (Xotel  ...     41S 

Fore-Edge   Painting   in   Museum   Gift    (Note) 205 

E'rench    Ri  igns,   Three,    exhibition,  by    Frank   Rutter 

(Note)         196 

French   Reigns,    I  hree,   exhibition — see  At   Sir    Philip 

Sassoon's  1  Note) ...        ...        ...       52 

Frescoes   from   a    Persian   Palace  (Note)         ...         ...     138 

Frick  Collection  to  open  next  Autumn  (Note)  ...         ...     2711 

I  rick    Library,    Growth   of   the  (Note) 280 

Friedsham    Collection,    The   "Si.    Bartholomew"    in 

the  (Note) 140 

Friesian  "  Kasten,"  Mutch  Provincial  style  in  (Note)  278 
Furniture  Trade  in  the    iStli  century,   The,   by    R.   \Y. 

Symonds    (Art.)     ...  ...         ...         ...         ...       89 

Gilders'    Murk-,   on    Derby    China,   by    Major   William 

II.   Tapp,   M.C.   (Art.)   ...    '     ...  '      234 

dinner,  Charles,  Constable  and  Hampstead,  by  Frank 

Rutter    (Note)         270 

Giorgione's    "Virgin    of    Castelfranco,"    by    Selwyn 

Brinton    (Notel      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     126 

Goblets,   Two   Ravenscroft    "  Sealed,"    by    "  l'ontil  " 

(Note)  200 

Cclilst  hmidt  Rothschild     Sale     (Note)     198 

Creat    Antiquary    paws — the    late     Viscount     Dillon, 

by   J.   G.    Mann,   F.S.A.   (Note)  ...         ...      i2r 

Green,  Roland,  exhibition — see  Again — Our  Feathered 

I  riends    ( Note)      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       57 


Greenwood    Fancies   (Note) 

Greenwood,  Orlando — see  Greenwood   Fancies   (Note) 
Hall,    Clifford,    exhibition — see   The   Caledonian   Mar- 
ket and   Soho   (Note) 
Hare,  the  late  Mr.  St.  George — see  In  General  (Note) 
Harris,    Mr.     Lionel,    Junior,     opens     New    Premises 

(Note)  

Has  Burlington   House  failed  us?  by  F.   Gordon  Roe 

(Editor)     (Art.)      

Haslehust's,    Mr.,    "  Gardens,"    by    Fred    Roe,    R.I. 

(Note)  

Hastings,   Warren,   bicentenary   exhibition,   by  W.   B. 

Berwick    (Assistant    Editor)    (Note)    ... 
Helmet,  Vicissitudes  of  a,  by  Charles  R.  Beard  (Art.) 
Henrietta   Maria,   Queen,    Another  portrait   of  (Note) 
Heraldry,   by  Charles   R.    Beard...  ...     58,  r83,  329 

Heredity   and  the  Baddeley  Cake,  by  Thorney   Lisle 

(Note)  ' 

Hind,  A.   M.,  exhibition — "  Mr.    Hind  and  the  Hills  " 

(Note)  

Historic    Ipswich    Woodwork,     Some,    by    Fred     Roe, 

R.I.     (Art.) 

Historic  Scroll  from  Mediaeval  Japan  (Note)  ... 

"  Hogarth,"   Famous,   Reidentified,  bj    H.    Isherwood 

Kay  (Art.) 

Holbein,    Hans,    and     English     Woodcut    of    the    16th 

centurj    (Studies  in    English    Engraving,   II.), 

by   A.   M.   Hind    (Art.) 

Holden   Collection  acquires  a  Filippino   Lippi   (Note) 
Hollar  and    "The    Connoisseur"    (Note) 
Honours   List,    The   New    War's    (Note) 

Hour  Class,  The,  by  W.   C.   Harford  (Art.) 

Hunting  Countries   (Note)... 

I  I  u r limit     Collection,     Sum.       Vases     111     the,    by     Frank 

Ilurlbutt     (Art.) 

In    General    (Note)    ... 

Informals.     th(      1  raternity     of      British     Artists-     ree 

Another  New  Group  (Note)  ... 
Ingies  in  a  little-known  portrait  (Note) 
Ipswich     Woodwork,     Some     Historic,     bv    Irred     Roe, 

K.I.   (Art.) 

japan,    Mediaeval,    Historic     Scroll    from    (Note) 
[apanese    Prints    at    the    Burlington    Fine  Arts   Club, 

by    Basil  I  'ii        \ - . t « - )    ... 
fohn,  Augustus,  Etchings  by,  In    Frank  Rutter  (Note) 
Knit,    H.K.H.    tin-    1  hike    of — sec    Colonial    Memento 

ol     Royalty     (Not(  

K'bi — see     Historii      Scroll     from     Mediaeval     Japan 

(Note)  

Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley's  New  Partners  (Note)  ... 
Labels  for  Streets  and  Jam,  by   J.  R.   Fawcett  Thomp 

son    (Note) 
"  Lacquering  "      for     Ladies,     by      Lettice     Evoryna 

1  I'll. 11. Ion    (Note) 
"  Le    Baiser  "   at  Cheltenham   (Note)    ... 
Letellier,  Hotel,  A  room  from,  in  Philadelphia  (Note) 
Lever  Art   Gallery,    Lady     (Note) 
Fine      Engraving      in      England,      F  irst     Century     of 

(Studies     in    English    Engraving,     III.),     by 

A.    M.    Hind    (Art.)  

Liotard,    New   Light  on,    by    Ladv    Victoria    Manners 

(Art.) 

Liotard  Pastel,  A,  by  Lady  Victoria  Manners  (Note) 
Lippi,  filippino,  Holden  Collection  acquires  .,  (Note) 
"  Little    Tin    Gods,"    by     F.     Gordon    Roe    (FIditor) 

(Note)  
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Lloyd,  Norman  (exhibition) — see  Brushwork  (Note) 
Ludlow,    Lady,    Collection,    "  Chelsea  "   and   the,    by 

N.  Radford  (Note) — see  also  Our  Plates  ... 
Mackay    Collection,    Objects  from,    purchased    by    the 

Metropolitan     Museum    of     Art.     New     York 

(Note)  '.         

Man  with  the  Drop  Foot,  by  Charles  R.  Beard  (Note) 
Martin-Harvey's,     Sir     John,     Bronzes,     by     Selwyn 

Brinton     (Art.)       

Man*,    Queen   of    Scots — see   Tragic  Queen's   Crucifix 

(Letter)         

Master    Institute   of   the   Roerich    Museum,    Additions 

to   the  staff  of   the    (Note)  

Masterpieces  in  Miniature,  bv  Douglas  Armstrong 
(Note)  " 

Mauritius,  Romance  of  I  he  Early,  by  Douglas  Arm- 
strong   (Note)         

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  Objects  from 
the  Mackay  Collection  purchased  bv  the 
(Note)  ' 

Mezzotint  Portraits,  Some  Altered,  by  H.  M.  Latham 
(Art.)  

Ming  Blue  and  White,  Dating,  by  Leigh  Ashton 
(Art.)  

Modern    English    Traditional    School   (Note)    ... 

Modern  Etching  and  Engraving,  bv  Frank  Rutter 
(Note)  

More  Collectors'  Societies,  bv  F.  Gordon  Roe  (Editor) 
(Note)  

Moroni — sea  The  Man  with  the  Drop  Foot  (Note)   ... 

Museum    Buildings,   New   (U.S.A.)    (Note)       

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  U.S.A. — see  The  Ait  of  tin- 
Common    Man   in  America    (Note) 

"  Museums    Journal,"    Dr.    Bather    leaves  the    (Note) 

National  Art-Collections   Fund    (Note)   ... 

National  Art-Collections  Fund  Gift  to  Sheffield  (Note) 

National    Gallery    Changes    (Note) 

National  Gallery's  new  Chairman  (Note) 

National  Poitrait   Gallery  Accessions  (Note)   ... 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  Extension  of  the — see  A 
Wing   to   Valhalla    (Art.)  

National  Society  (Exhibition),  bv  Frank  Rutter 
(Note)  

Nation's  Stamp  Collections,  The,  by  Douglas  Arm- 
strong   (Note) 

Near    Eastern    House    enters    a    Museum    (Note) 

Needlework,  Yarns  in,   by   E.   N.   (Note) 

Nevinson,    Mr.,    and    the    R.B.A.,    bv    Thornev    Lisle 

(Note)  '. 

New    English    Art    Club    Exhibition,    bv    F.    Cordon 

Roe   (Editor)    (Note)       

New  "  Game  Birds  "   Painter   (Note)   ... 

New    Light    on     Billingsley,    bv    Major    William    11. 

Tapp,    M.C.    (Art.) 
New    Light    on   Liotard,    by    Lady    Victoria    Manners 

(Art.)  

New       York       Collector        acquires       Delia       Robbia 

"  Madonna  "     (Note)       

New  York  Print   Room  Accessions  (Note)        

Nicholson,  William,  Exhibition  (Note) 

Northbourne,     Walter    John    James,     3rd    Baron — see 

Art   and    Rank   (Note)     

Norwich  Castle  Museum,  Friends  of  the  (Note)  ... 
Notes,  American    Art         ...  65,  135,  205,  275,  344, 

Notes    and    Queries 60,119,180,255,330, 

Notes,    Current   Art  ...  51,120,191,265,332, 
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"  Nude,"     John     Constable    and     the,     by     the     Hon. 

Andrew    Shirley    (Art.)    ...         ...     213 

Old  Master  Drawings,  by  H.  Isherwood  Kay  (Note)  126 
Ormsby-Gore,  Mr.,  and  the  National  Gallery  (Note)  198 
Our     Plates     (Notes)  ...  51,  120,  191,  265,  332,  405 

Paper-weight,     Opaque     glass,     by     A.      Greenhalgh 

(Note)  "         no 

Pastel  Society,  The  (exhibition),  by  Frank  A.  Clement 

(Note) 198 

Pennsylvania  Museum's  Plight  (Note)  ...  ...         ...     409 

Pewter  Collectors,    Society  of    (Note)    ...         ...         ...     266 

Pianoforte,    The,   by    Philip   James   (Art.)        398 

Pictures      at      the      Theatrical      Exhibition      (British 
Theatrical     Loan     Exhibition),     by     Thorney 

Lisle    (Note)  268 

Pollen,    the   Hon.    Mrs.    A.   J. — see   An   East  London 

Church   (Note)        121 

Pompadour's  Daughter,  The,  by  Margaret  H.  Longs- 
hurst    (Art.)  262 

Piigohzy,   Ida  E. — see  Documents  relating  to  Women 

Painters    (Note) 280 

Primitive  African  Sculpture,  by  Thorney  Lisle  (Note)  406 
Ravenscroft    "  Sealed  "   Goblets,   Two,  by  "  Pontil  " 

(Note)           200 

"  Rembrandt,"    California    Collector    buys    (Note)    ...  6g 

Rembrandt   Loan   Exhibition    (Note)        ...          ...          ...  275 

Richmond,  Duchess  of,  Silver  given  to,  by  Charles  II., 

by  E.  Alfred  Jones,  M.A.   (Art.)         144 

Rimell,  James,  &  Son,  Ltd. — see  In  General  (Note)  198 
Rodin — see  "  Le  Baiser  "  at  Cheltenham  (Note)  ...  338 
Roe,  F.  Gordon  (Editor) — see  In  General  (Note)  ...  198 
Rollett,     Herbert — see     Amateurs     and     Professionals 

(Note)  122 

Roman  "  Night  light,"  by  Charles  R.  Beard  (Note)  196 
Romance    of     the     "  Early    Mauritius,"    by     Douglas 

Armstrong    (Note)  ...         ...         340 

Romantic  Side,    The   (Note)  ...         ...         ...  ...     316 

Romney's  Last   Pupil,  by   C.   Reginald  Grundy   (Note)      192 

Roosevelt   Ancestral    Silver   (Note)  347 

Royal  Academy,  by  F.  Gordon  Roe  (Editor)  (Note)  393 
Royal    Institute    of    Painters    in    Water    Colours,    by 

Thcrney   Lisle    (Note)     ...         ...         ...         ...     335 

Royal    Society    of   British   Artists — see   Mr.    Nevinson 

and  the  R.B.A.   (Note) 57 

Royal    Society    of    Painter-Etchers,    by    Frank   Rutter 

(Note)  269 

Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  by  Frank 

Rutter    (Note)        332 

Royal    Society    of    Portrait     Painters'    exhibition — see 

Blondes,   Bishops  and   the  Bar  (Note)  ...       53 

Rubens  Portrait  for  a  Cincinnati   Collection   (Note)   ...     279 

Sassoon's,  At  Sir  Philip   (Note) 52 

Sayce,    the    late    Prof,    the    Rev.    Archibald     Henry 

(Note)  ...  ...  ...         ...         ...         ...     209 

Scholarship,     "  Economy  "    in,     by     F.     Gordon     Roe 

(Editor)     (Art.)       73 

Scott,    Peter,    exhibition — see    New    "  Game    Birds  " 

Painter     (Note)        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      415 

Sevres:  Old  and  New,  by  Fabien  Sollar  (Note)  ...  407 
Sheffield,    Fiske   Collection   for,   bv   Charles  R.   Beard 

(Art.)            385 

Sheffield,  National  Art-Collections  Fund  Gift  to  (Note)  337 

Ship  in  a   Cellar,  by   C.   A.   Edings  (Art.)       ...         ...  315 

Shirreff,    Charles,  the   Deaf-Mute,    by    Basil    S.    Long 

(Art.)            ' 83 
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Silver  given  by  Charles   II.    to  the   Duchess  of   Rich- 
mond,  by   E.   Alfred   Jones,   M.A.   (Art.)      ... 

Silver,    Old    Exeter    (Note)  

Silver,    Roosevelt    Ancestral    (Note) 

Sir   John   Martin-Harvey's   Bronzes,  by    Selwyn   Brin- 

ton    (Art.) 

Site  of   the  Chelsea  Porcelain   Factory,  The,   by    I>r. 

Bellamy    Gardner    (Art.) 
Small   Collector,  The   (Notes) 
Societies,    Collectors',    bv     F. 

(Art.)  

Societies,     More     Collectors', 

(Editor)    (Note)     ... 
Society     of     Dilettanti,     The, 

(Editor)      (Art.)     

Society   of  Pewter   Collectors   (Note) 
Spaull,   Miss   Marian   E.,    Retirement  of    (Note) 
Spenlove-Spenlove,   Frank — See   Three  Deaths   (Note) 
"  Spinario  "    from    the    Blumenthals,   A    (Note) 
Spode  Bicentenary,  by  W.  B.  Honey  (Note)  ... 

Sporting    Painter,    John    Boultbee,    by    Walter    Shaw 

Sparrow    (Art.) 
Sporting  Prints,  British  Museum  wants,  by  F.  Gordon 

Roe    (Editor)     (Art.)        

Ditto     (Note)  

Springfield,  Three  British   Portraits  for   (Note) 
Squirrel,   Leonard,  and   the  Picturesque,  by  Thome} 

Eisle    (Note)  

Stained  Glass  at  York  Minster,  New,  by   F.   S.   Eden 

(Note)  

Stamps,   by  Douglas   B.  Armstrong   (Notes) 

50,  130,  201,  261,  340 
Statuettes,     Ancient     Egyptian,     Limestone — see    Two 

Ancient    Egyptians   (Note) 
Stewardson,      Thomas — see     Romney's     Last      Pupil 

(Note)  ' 

Stewart,    F.    A.,    exhibition — see    Hunting    Countries 

Stockholm  Art  Congress  (Note)  ... 

Stralford,   Art   Treasures  of   the    lite    Cora,   Countess 

of    (Note) 

Studies  in  English  Engraving,  by  A.  M.  Hind  (Arts.i 

I.  Woodcut    in  the   15th   Century 

II.  Hans     Holbein     and    English     W but     in     the 

16th    century 

III.  First  Century   of  Line  Engraving   in   England 

Sullivan,   Edmund    Joseph,    R.W.S.,   R.E. — see  Three 
Deaths     (Notel 

Sussex   Armorial    Drawings   and    Brasses,    by    Selwyn 
Brinton    (Note) 
Sword,"   Westminster  Bridge,   Lent   to  the    London 
Museum,  by    Charles   R.    Beard   (Art.) 

Taft    Museum  opens    in   Cincinnati    (Note)      

Tankard    by    Peter   Van    Dyck    (Note) 
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Tapestry,    An    Armorial,    made    for     Dutch     William 

(Note)           136 

This  "  Art  Jargon  !  "  by   Frank  Rutter   (Art.)            ...  328 

Three   British  Portraits   for   Springfield    (Note)          ...  277 

Three   Deaths    (Note!          409 

Three   French   Reigns,  by  Frank  Rutter  (Note)         ...  196 
Three    French    Reigns — see    At    Sir   Philip    Sassoon's 

(Note)           52 

T'ien  Lung  Shan,  Chinese  Sculptures  from   (Note)   ...  67 

Tissot   Exhibition,   by    Frank   Rutter    (Note)    ...         ...  408 

Tompion  commemorated    at   Northill    (Note)   ...         ...  407 

Town   and   Country    (Note)            ...          ...         ...          ...  415 

Trumbull   Gallery   (Note)    ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  65 

Two  Ancient  Egyptians,   by  F.   Gordon  Roe  (Editor) 

(Note)           51 

Tyler   Collection,    Rarities    in    (Note)    ...          ...          ...  139 

Unknown     Georgian     Cabinet-Makers,     by      R.      W. 

Symonds    (Art.)     ...          ...         ...         ...          ...  375 

Van  Dyck,  Peter,  Tankard   by  (Note)   ...         ...         ...  350 

Vases    in    the    Hurlbutt    Collection,    Some,   by    Frank 

Ilurlbutt    (Art. I      14 

Vicissitudes  of  a  Helmet,   by  Charles  R.    Heard   (Art.)  245 

Wade,  The  late  George  Edward  (1853-1933)  (Note)...  268 
Ward,  James,  Early  Gil  Paintings  by,  by  C.  Reginald 

Grundy    (Art.)        ...          ...          ...          to 

Warming    Pans,     English,    of    the     17th    century,    by 

Charles    R.    Beard    (Art.)          .".  4 

Watts,   J.    W. — see    Disciple   ol    <  "onstable   (Note)    ...  265 
■  Westminster    Bridge  Sword  "    Lent    to  the  London 

Museum,  by  Charles  R.   Beard  (Art.)...         ...  104 

Williamsburg's    New    Museum    (Note)    ...         ...         ...  420 

Wilton  Diptych,  The — English?  by  F.  II.  Cripps-Da^ 

(Art.)             '.          ;.  ,67 

Windsor   Castle,    Drawings    at,    by    II.    M.    Cundall, 

I.S.O.,    I  .S.A.    (An.)    ...'        353 

Wing  to  Valhalla,  l>\    F.  Cordon  Roe  (Editor)  (Art.)  253 
Winter  Exhibition  at  Burlington   House — sec  Deceased 

A1  ademii  tans    (Art.)       ...        ...         ...        ...  131 

Women    Painters,    Documents    relating    i*.    (Note)    ...  280 

W lint,   English,   in  the  if>t!i  century,  Hans   Holbein 

and   (Studies  in    English    Engraving,   II.),  by 

A.    M.    Hind    1A11.)         .'.  223 

Woodcul     in    the     1  ;  1 1 1    century     (Studies    in     English 

Engraving),   I . \     \.   \1.    Hind   (Art.) 74 

Worcestei      Museum     Inaugural,     Americana     at     the 

(Note)           206 

Yarns   in    Needlework,  by   E.    N.   (Note)         ...         ...  317 

York  Minster,   New  Stained   Glass  at,  by   F.  S.   Eden 

(Note)          337 

Zimmermann,  Dr.  Ernst — see  The  Dresden   Porcelain 

Collection     (Note)              ...          ...          ...          ...  57 

'■   1933    Auction  "    (Note) 335 
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Architecture. 

( Ihimney-piece— 

"  <  "ross    Keys,'' 
colour) 

Ditto      Interior 


see   Furniture  and    Woodwork. 
Lawrence    Street,    Chelsea    (water- 


Lawrence  Street,  Chelsea,  showing  part  ol  houses 
used  by  Chelsea  Porcelain  Factory  (water- 
colour) 


'AGK  Architecture — continued . 

National   Portrait    Cillery,   Duveen   Wing,   Corridor 
in    the 
173  Ditto     Gallery  on  the  Top  Floor  of  ... 

Overmantel — see  Furniture  and   Woodwork. 
T/i  Panelling — see    Furniture    ami    Woodwork. 

Arms  and  Armour. 

i/O  Bacinet,    English,    early    14th    century  
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Aims  and    Armour     continued. 

Bacinet,    showing    Visor    alter    removal 

Ditto     Restoration    of    ... 

Black  Prince,  Achievement  of  Arms  of  the,  Canter 

bury    Cathedral 
Head   of    Effigy,    c.    1340,    Abergavenny   Church    ... 
Head   of   Effigy,   c.    1340,  Aldworth  Church,   Berks. 
Head  of  Eigure  of  La    Force  at  Chartres,  late  13th 

century 

Sword,  rapier  (the  Society  of  Dilettanti's 
"  Toledo  "),  hilt  English,  blade  by  Cornelius 
Wundes    of   Solingen,    early    17th    century    ... 

Ditto     Detail    (two)  

Sword,    '"  Westminster    Bridge  " 
Ditto     Detail,   hilt  and   scabbard  mount 
Ditto     Detail,   scabbard    mount  showing  device   and 
scroll 


Emperor    Franz    II. 


Artists  and  Engravers. 

Amerling,    Friedrich    von 
Beard,   Charles   R. 

Bacinet,    Mr.   Mann's,    Restoration   of        

Head  of  Effigy   (Abergavenny    (Church) 

Head   of  Effigy   (Aldworth  Church,   Berkshire)   ... 
Head  of  figure  of  La  Force  at  Chartres  ... 
Beaumont,  Frederick  S.,  R.f.     Chapel  of  St.   Dun- 

stan,   St.   Paul's   Cathedral       

Bellini,   Giovanni. 

Madonna   and    Child    ... 

Virgin  ,md  Child  with  SS.  Catherine,  Lucy,  Peter 

and     John     the    Baptist 

Bologna,    Giovanni    da    (School    of).     Venus    at    the 

Bath,    bronze    figure    (two    views) 
Boucher.     Sculpture,    detail    of    panel    painted     lor 

Madame    de   Pompadour 
Boultbee,   John. 

Bay    hunter   in    his   stable   at    Baikby    Hall,   near 

Leicester    (dated    1805)    ... 
Charles   James    Packe,    the    younger,    shooting   at 

Prestwold,    Leicestershire 
Dark    chestnut,    17SS    (colour) 

Flea-bitten    grey,    and    a    spotted    terrier    (colour) 
Mr.    Deverill    with    his    favourite    hunter,    "Gay- 
lass,"    at    Goadby    Bulmer,    Vale    of    Belvoir 

(dated    1793)  

Old   white  horse   readv   to  drink  at  Upland   Beck 

(1788)  

Pagan  "    and    "  Monarch  "   by   the  gateway  of 

old    Pytchley    Hall  

Portraii   of  a  black  horse   (1793) 
Two  horses  and  a  groom  who  wears  straw-coloured 
livery   with  yellow  collar  and  black  hat 
Boultbee,   John  (in   the  style  of).     Black  and  white 
shorthorns  and  a  near  view  of  the  north  front 

"I     Windsor    Castle  

Bourdichon,  Jean  (?). 

Archangel    Gabriel     in     th 

of    Brittany 
Ditto     Detail     

Bourne,     Herbert.     Early    stamp     of    the 
Isles 

Bry,    Theodor    de,    after    Lant,     Thomas, 
kindred    and     friends     (from     the 
Procession   of   Sir  Philip   Sidney  ")   ... 

Bry,  Theodor  de,  after  White,  John.  A  Chiefe 
Herowan's  Wyfe  (from  "  Report  of  Vir- 
ginia ") 


I  fours  "    of     Anne 


Ealklam 


Sidney's 
Funeral 
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Artists  and  Engravers     continued. 
Byzantine. 

Diptych   (12th   century   (?))    ... 

Old  Testament   'Trinity    (panel,   12th   century    (?) 

St.    Helen  1    (panel,    15th  century    (?)) 

St.    Panteleimon    (marble,    14th    century    (?)) 
Cattermole,    George.     Armourer's    Stoiy,    The 
Clouet,    Jean.      Charlotte,    daughter    of    Francois    I 
Cockson,    Thomas.        Lord    Howard    of    Effingham 

(plate)  

Constable,  John,   R.A. 

Nude,   black    chalk    on    bluish   paper 

Nude,   black  chalk  with   white  on  brown   paper.. 

Nude,   black  chalk  with  white  on  brown   paper.. 

Nude,  black    chalk   with   white   on   buff    paper    .. 

Nude,    oil   study 

Nude,  pencil  on  white  paper  (two)  ... 

Spring     (colour) 
Corbould,    Edward    Henry,    R.I.        Ceylon    Stamp 

1857  

Corbould,    Henry,    E.S.A. 

"  Britannia  "    type    of    Britisli    Colonial    stamps, 
Original    drawings   for    ... 

First   Postage    Stamp,   The    ... 
Cranach,  Lucas.     Holy  Family  in  a  room  ... 
Daniell,  T.   and   W.,  after   Daniell,  Thomas.     Wes- 
tern  entrance  of   Fort   St.   George,   Madras... 

Darly,  M.,  after  Chippendale,  T.    li  Buroe  'Tables,'' 

Two  designs   for  ... 
Drummond,    II.     John   Brent    ... 
Duccio.     Christ    tempted — panel    from    the    Maesta 
Edwards,    James    (attributed    to).         Brocket     Hall, 

Herts,    (fore-edge    painting) 
El    Greco.        Christ    driving    the    Money    Changers 

from    the    Temple... 
Elstrack,    Renokl.     Charles   I.   as  Prince   and    King 

(three  states,  two  detail  only)   ... 
Etty,  William,  R.A. 

Bather,   The  (colour)    ... 
Bather,    The    (colour)   ... 
Nude,    oil   study 
Faber,  J.,   after  Frye,   T.     C.    Lempriere   ... 
Faber,  Jacob,  after  Holbein.     King  Henry  Mil.  in 
Council,   from  Edward    Halle's   "  Chronicle," 

IS48  

Gainsborough,   Thomas,    R.A. 

Augustus  John  Ilervey,  3rd  Earl  of  Bristol  (plate) 
Hon.    Mrs.     Hamilton 
Queen   Charlotte 
Garside,  Oswald,  R.T.     On  the  Bridgewater  Canal 

Stockton    Heath,    Cheshire 
Green,       Valentine,       after       Reynolds.        Isabella 

Duchess  of  Rutland 
Harding,    S.,    after    Liotard,    J.    E.        Henry    Fox 
Lord    Holland         

Hoare,   Prince.     Voung   girl   gathering   honeysuckle 

(plate)  

Hoefnagel,   Georg.     Oxford   and    Windsor   ... 
Hogarth,    William. 

David    Ciarrii  k   as    "  Richard    III 
Mrs.    Salter  of    the   Charterhouse,    1744   ... 
Peg  Wroffington   (colour) 
Hoggatt,    William,     R.I.     Late     Summer,    Onchan 
I.O.M 
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Artists  and  Engravers — continued. 
Holbein,    Hans. 

Belvoir  Castle  Henry  VIII.   (plate) 21 

Christ   before    Caiaphas  ...         ...         ...         ...     225 

Diogenes   Initial,    S.    Chrysostom,   "  Homilias  "...     223 
Hireling   Shepherd,    The,    from    Urbanus   Regius' 

'"  Lytle    Treatyse  "  ...         ...  ...         ...     225 

Renold      Wolfe's     Mark,      from     John     Leland's 

"  Genethliacon    Eduardi  "         ...         ...  ...     235 

Title-page  of  Coverdale's  "  English   Bible,"    1535      227 
Hole,  William.     Title-page  from   "  Polyolbion  "   ...     364 
Hole,    Wiiliam    (probably).      South    Wales    and    the 

Severn   (map)    from    "  Polyolbion  "    ...         ...     365 

Hollar,    Wenceslaus. 
Westminster        ...  ...  ...         ...         ...         ...     354 

Windsor    Castle  ...         ...         ...  ...         ...     353 

Ditto        354 

Houston,     Richard,     after     Eiotard,     J.     E.      Maria 

Gunning,   Countess  of   Coventry  ...  ...     300 

Ibbetson,  J.  C.     Courtship  in  a  Cowshed   (colour)...      in 
Ingres.     Mile.    Gonin      ...         ...         ...  ...         ...     348 

Japanese  (possibly  by  an  older  contemporary  of 
Milsunaga).  Kibi,  on  his  arrival  in  China,  is 
escorted  to  the  tower  of  his  imprisonment 
(from    the    scroll   of    "  Kibi's    Adventures    in 

China  ")      ...         ...         ...         ...     275 

Jeens,  Charles  Henry,  after  Chalon.     Queen's  head 

on  1850   Natal  stamp        ...  ...  ...  ...      201 

Johnson.     Chimney-piece    in    the    Great    Parlour   of 
the    Tankard     Alehouse,    Ipswich     (from     the 
"  Gentleman's   Magazine,"    1706)        ...         ...       20 

Johnson,  John,  after  Wardell,  James.    Hannah  Sncll        38 
Keere,  Peter  van  der.     Westminster  from  "  Middle- 
sex "    (1503)    (map)  366 

Knapton,   George. 

Ballot    box   designed   by  ...  ...  .  .  ...     304 

John   Howe,    afterwards   41I1    Eord    Chedworth    ...     307 
Samuel    Savage  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     305 

Sir  Bourchier  Wray  (or  Wrey),  5th  Bart.,   1744...     306 
Knight,  Harold,  A.R.A.     The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 

Bishop  of   Truro    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      303 

Largilliere.     La   Belle   Stiasbourgeoise         ...         ...  ig6 

Levi,  Josefo  (of  Verona). 

Candelabra,     bronze     (pair)     ...           ...           ...           ...  313 

Inkstand,    bronze          ...         ...         ...         ...          ...  313 

Liotard,  Jean   Etienne. 

Chocolate    Girl,    The ...         ...          ...  296 

David    Garriik   and    his    Wife   (pair)           ...          ...  2gg 

Early  Breakfast,  The 2g7 

John    Manners,    Marquess    of    Granby    (so-called)  303 

Lady  Fawkener  (so-called)    (colouri           ...         ...  301 

Man  in   Turkish   costume       ...         ...         ...         ...  294 

Mary,   Countess  of    Erne       ...         ...          ...          ...  303 

Self-portrait        ...         ...           ..         ...          ...         ...  29, 

Mabuse.     Jacqueline  de    Bourgogne  (?)    (colour)   ...  2 

Marshall,   William.     Francis   Bacon    ...         ...         ...  374 

Memling.     Mystic   marriage  of   St.   Catherine,  The 

(plate)           81 

Moroni.    G.    B. 

Italian  Lady  (colour)   ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  r42 

Nobleman    (plate)          ...         ...         ...         ...          ...  161 

Oliver,    Isaac 

Moses    striking    the    Rock      ...          ...          ...          ...  356 

Nymphs    and    Satyrs ...          ...          ...  356 

Queen     Elizabeth    (plate)         ...          ...          ...          ...  361 


Dance  of  Death  (The 
St.   George  and   the 
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Artists  and  Engravers     continued 
Oliver,    Peter,    after   Correggio. 
Venus,   Cupid   and   Satyr 
Venus,  Mercury  and  Cupid  ... 
Oliver,  Peter,  after  Holbein. 

Prince)     (colour)    ... 
Oliver,    Peter,  after   Raphael 

Dragon 
Oliver,    Peter,    after    Titian.      Marquesse    de   Guasto 

and  his  Mistress  ... 
Orme,  William,  after  Ward,  Colonel.     North  Street 

of  Fort  St.  George,  Madras,  c.  1800  ... 
Murray,  Sir  David,  R.A.,  P.R.I.     Berry  Gatherers, 

Morayshire 
Paris    Master,   The.     Legend    of   the    Unicorn,   'I  he 
Passe,    Simon   van   de.      Pocahontas    ... 
Payne,   John.      Soveraigne   of  the   Seas,  The  (plate) 

Pelham,    Peter.     Cotton   Mather  

Pieardy,     School     of.         St.    Joseph    of    Arimathea 

(stone  figure,  15th  century)  ... 
Poggini,  Domenico.  Lamp,  bronze  ... 
Pollen,    The  Hon.  Mrs.    A.   J.  Christ  healing  the 

Sick    (left    section) 
Rembrandt. 

Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife... 
Woman   with    an   Oriental    head-dress 
Rembrandt    (so   signed).     Joseph  presenting   his  two 

sons,   Ephraim    and    Manasseh,    In    his   father 
Robbia,  Giovanni  Delia  (School  of).     Madonna  and 

1  Ihild    (  M  .1  mil.  .1    plaque) 
Roe,  Fred,   R.I. 

I  Ivermanli  I  belnn     n-moval   from    Thomas 

house,     Ipswich 
Quality   Street  ... 
Your   name    and    College,   Sir? 
Rogers,     William.      Eliza     Triumphans 
Rogers,    William,     alter    Eworth,     Hans. 

I   iinily,    The 
Rowlandson,   Thomas.     Death  of  the  Fox 
Rubens,    Sii     Peter    Paul.     Young   C.irl 
Rush,    Mis.     Honour    (attributed    to) 

Street,     Chelsea     ... 
Ryther,   Augustine,   alter   Adams, 

t  leel     tight-     the     Spanish 

(colour) 
S  tssetta.      Journey    of   the   Magi 
Seeman,   Enoch.     EUhu   Vale  ... 
Saly,   J.    F.    J.    Alexandrine   d'Etio 

bust)     (plate)  

Shirrelf,   Charles. 

Brother    of   the   4th    Earl    Clifford 

•  rentleman 

II  ia    M  .   ( lirardot,   1 703 
Mr-.   Robert   Sherson,  1797  ... 

Portrait   of  a  lady    (painted   al    Madras,  c.    1797' 
Roben  Sherson,  1797  ... 
Thomas   Wilkes   of    Over    Seal 
Smith,  J.  R.,  alter  Liotard.  J.  E.     Viscount  Mount 

Stuart  

Smith,  John.      King   William   III. 

Smith,    John,    after    Kneller.     Frederick,    Duke    of 

Schomberg 
Smith,    John    (?).      Duke   of   Marlborough    ... 
Smith,  John  "  Warwick."     Llanberis  Copper  Mines 
Squirrell,    R.,    R.I.,    RE.     E/e,    a    sentinel   of    the 
Cote  d'Azur 
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Artists  and  Engravers  -continued. 

Stewardson,    Thomas.     Mrs.    Romney    (plate)         ..  193 

Stuart,    Gilbert.     Stephen    Salisbury    1 206 

Tintoretto.     Christ  walking  on  the  waters  ...          ...  345 

Tissot,  J.  J.      Officer  and   Ladies  on   the  stem  walk 

of  1I.M.S.    Calcutta         405 

Tittensor,    H.,   R.I.     Vannes,    Brittany       336 

Uccello,  Paolo  (?).      Portrait  of  a  Lady   (colour)    ...  72 
Unidentified,    after    Green,    Valentine.     Frederica, 

'     Duchess  of  York  ...          ...          ...         ...          ...  41 

Unidentified,    after    Smith,    Join). 

Marshal  Keith 30 

Prince   of  Orange         ...          ...          ...          ...         ...  30 

L^nidentified. 

Adoration   of    the    Magi           ...          ...          ...          ...  61 

Ascension              ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  180 

Christ  Mocked  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  256 

Classical  subject           ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  256 

Country   scene    ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  331 

Doctor  in  the  Red  Coat         ...          ...          ...          ...  155 

Market    scene    ...         ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  396 

Mystic  marriage  of  St.  Catherine  ...          ...          ...  180 

Painting               ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  60 

Portraits              330,  397 

Still  Life            331 

Van  Dyck,  Sir  Anthony. 

Lucas   van    Uffel    (plate)          ...         ...          ..           ...  101 

Queen     Henrietta     Maria     and    Jelfery     Hudson 

(Plate)           55 

Van     Dyck    (Studio    of).         Henrietta     Maria     and 

Jeffery     Hudson     ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  135 

Yigce-Lebrun.     Queen    Marie   Antoinette    (plate)    ...  321 
Ward,  James. 

Gipsy    Group     ...         ...         ...         ...        ...         ...  13 

Waiting  for  the  Coach           ...         ...         ...         ...  10 

Ward,  James  (attributed  to).     In  the  Forest  (colour)  n 
Watson,    Caroline,    after    Shirieff,    Charles.        John 
Philip   Kemble   and    Mrs.    Siddons   as   "  Tan- 

cred  "    and    "  Sigismunda  "     ...         ...          ...  84 

Watteau,   Antoine.     Femme  etendue  sur   tin  canape 

(plate)           241 

White,    John.     Chiefe    Herowans    Wyfe   (colour)    ...  371 
Wilkie,  Sir  David,  R.A.      King  William   IV.   (plate)  1S1 
Williams,    Terrick,    R.A.,   V.P.R.I.     Silvery    Morn- 
ing,   Mousehole     ...          ...          ...          ...         ...  337 

Zoffany,  John,  R.A.    Robert  Baddelej   as  "  Moses  " 

in   "  A   School   for    Scandal  "    ...          ...          ...  267 

Books  and   MSS. 

I'  ore  edge    paintings. 

Brocket   Hall,   by  James   Edwards  (attributed   to)     205 
Hawick    on    the    Teviot         ...        ...        ...         ...     205 

Toledo       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      205 

Illustrations    and    pages    from — 
"All  the   Proprytees  of  Thynges,"   Bartolomaeus 
(Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1495). 
Landscape        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        80 

Workers    in    Field    and    River         80 

'  Anatomy,"  Thomas  Geminus,  3rd  edition,   1559. 

Title-page   with    portrait   of    Queen    Elizabeth...     363 
■Hook  of  Christian  Prayers,"  (Richard  Day  (com 
monly    called     "  Queen     Elizabeth's     Prayer 
Book,"   John    Day,    1581). 
Page 226 


Books  and  MSS.     1  •  ■n/u/ued. 

Illustrations   ami    pages   from — continued. 

"  Book    of    Hawking,    Hunting,    and     Biasing    of 
Arms,"     Juliana     Bernes     (commonly     called 
"  Hook  of  St.  Albans  "),  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
1496. 
Gentleman   and    a   group   of  1 1  is   retainers  ...        70 

"  Bool;    of   St.    Albans  " — see  above. 
"  Canterbury  Tales,"   Chaucer   (Caxton,  c.   1484). 

Pilgrims    at     table    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        75 

"  Carmen         de         Sponsalibus,"         Carmelianus 
(Richard   Pynson,   c.   1508). 
Treaty   of    Marriage  between    Chailes    (V.)   and 
Princess    Mary    Tudor    ...  ...         ...  ...     223 

"  Chronicle,"    Edward    Halle,    1548. 

King  Henry  VIII.  in  Council,  by  Jacob  Faber, 
after     Holbein         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      229 

Derby   Pattern   Book. 

Design   by  Billingsley  ...  ...  ...         ...       29 

"  English   Bible,"    Coverdale. 

Title-page  designed  by   Holbein,  1535   ...  ..     227 

"  Funeral  Procession  of    Sir   Philip  Sidney." 
Sidney's   kindred   and   friends,   by    Theodor  de 
Bry,    after  Thomas  Lant  ...         ...         ...     3(17 

"  Genethliacon    Eduardi,"    John    Leland,    1543. 

Renold  Wolfe's    Mark,    designed   by   Holbein...     233 
"  Gentleman's   Director,"    Chippendale. 

"  Buroe    Tables,"     two     designs     for,     by     M. 
Darly,    after   T.    Chippendale  ...         ...         ...       89 

"  Gentleman's    Magazine,"    November,    1796. 

Chimney-piece,   Tankard   Alehouse,    Ipswich    ...       20 
"  Golden     Legend,"     I.     de     Yoragine     (Caxton, 
c.   1484-85). 
Martyrdom  of   St.   Thomas   of   Canterbury        ...        74 
li  Homiliae,"      St.      Chrysostom      (Renold      Wolfe, 
1543). 
Diogenes  Initial,   designed  by   Holbein...  ...     223 

"  Horse  "  (Richard  Pynson,  c.   1497). 

Nativity  ...  ...         ...         ...  ...  ...       78 

"  Hor;e  "    (Wynkyn    de    Worde,    c.     1494). 

Three   rioters   and   the  three   skeletons,   The   ...       7b 
"  Image  of    Ireland,"    fohn   Derricke    (John  Day, 
i58r). 
Sir    'Furlough    Luineach    O'Neill    offering    his 
submission   to    Sir   Henry   Sidney       ...  ...     228 

"  Lytle   Treatyse,"    LTrbanus  Regius    (W.   Lynne, 
"1548). 
Hireling    Shepherd,  designed   by    Holbein        ...     225 
"  Middlesex,"   John    Norden. 

Westminster,  probably  by  Peter  van  den  Keere     366 
"  Mirrour  of  the   World  "   (Caxton,   c.   1481). 

A    Master    instructing    his    Pupils  74 

"  Morte  d' Arthur,"  Malory  (Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
1498). 

Birth   of   Sir   Tristram  de  Lyonesse       "9 

"  Morysse     and      Damashin     renewed     and      en- 
creased,"    Thomas    Geminus    (1548). 
Title-page        ...  ...  ...         ...  •••  •••     363 

"  Noble     Art    of     Yeneiie,"     George    Turberville 
Bynneman,   for   Christopher   Barker,    1575)- 

Queen    Elizabeth   at   a   Hunt  Picnic       226 

"  Polychronicon,"     Ranulf    Higden     (Peter    Tre- 
veris,    1527). 
St.  George,  Mark  of  the  Bookseller  John  Reynes     224 
'•  Polyolbion,"  Michael  Drayton. 
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Books  and  MSS. — continued.  T 

Illustrations    and    pages   from — continued. 

South  Wales  and  Severn,   probably  by  William 

Hole  

Title-page,   by    William    Hole       

Primer,  Earliest   known   English,  with  a  series  of 
borders   (William    de    Machlinia,    c.    1485). 

Nativity  

"  Queen   Elizabeth's  Prayer   Book  " — see  "  Book 

of    Christian    Prayers." 
"  Report   of  Virginia,"    Thomas  Hariot. 

A    Chiefe    Herowan's    Wyfe,     by    Theodor    de 

Bry,   after  John  White 

Scrap  Book,  John  Brewer's. 

Floral     design 
"  The  Advancement    of   Learning." 
Francis   Bacon,  by  William  Marshall 

Bronzes. 

Chinese. 

Fragment,  end  of  2ml  millennium  ... 

Vessel,   5th   to   3rd   century   B.C. 

Vessel,    middle    of    the    millennium    before    Christ 
Italian. 

Candelabra,   by   Jcsefo    Levi    of   Verona,    end   of 
16th  century   (pair) 

Inkstand,  by  Josefo  Levi  of  Verona,  end  of    16th 
century 

Lamp,  by  Domenico  Poggini,  end  of  16th  century 

Venus     at     the    Bath,    School    of     Giovanni     da 
Bologna    (two   views) 
Roman. 

Head  of  a  sage  ((ailed   "  Plato  ")   ... 

Terminal    figure,    a    bearded    Bai  rims 

Cutlery. 

Knife  and  fork,  carved  boxwood  halts,  English, 
c    1630-33 

Knife  and  fork,  enamelled  gold  hafts,  Dutch, 
blades    Continental,    c.    1(175    ••■ 

Knife  and  fork,  scale  haft>  oi  muthcr-o'  pearl, 
engraved  and  jewelled  gilt  pommels,  Ger- 
man,   <  .    it>'  10-20   ... 

Knife     and      lurk,     "Twin,"     blades     engra\ed     St. 

Charles  Borromeo  and  the  arms  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, German,  first   quarter   iSth   centurj    ... 

Knife  and  fork,  "  Twin,"  tortoiseshell  and  en- 
graved silver  hafts,  German,  late  17th  century 

Knife,   carved    boxwood    haft,    English,    c.    i6go   ... 

Knife,  ivory  halt,  "  Faith,  Hope,  Charity  and 
Justice,"   Halm    Basin    (.1,   Kite   17th  century 

Knives,  carved  ivory,  "  Apostle  "  hafts,  SS.  Luke, 
Matthew,  I'. ml,  Philip  anil  John,  North  Ger- 
man   (?),     17th   century.      B laded    Pans   later 

Knives,  carved  ivory  hafts,  English,  c.  1670-75 
(pair)  

Set,  carved  ivory  hafts,  Dutch,  spoon  Amsterdam, 
knife  and  fork  "  blades  "  London,  c.  1675  ... 

Set,  folding,  east  brass  hafts  enriched  red  enamel. 
German,    first   quarter    1  St h  century   ... 

Engravings    and    Etchings. 

Bacon,   Francis,   by   William  Marshall,   from    "  The 

Advancement  of  Learning  "    (1640)    ... 
Buroe    Tables,    Two    designs    for,    by     M.     Darly, 

after     T.     Chippendale,     from     "  Gentleman's 
Director  " 
Charles  I.  as  Prime  and   King,  by  Renold  Elstrack 

(three    ^.ite>,    two    detail    only) 
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364 
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174 
178 
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384 
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387 

386 

I85 

384 
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384 
184 
386 
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Engravings  and   Etchings — continued. 

Chiefe  Herowan's  Wyfe,  by  Theodor  de  Bry,  after 
John    White,     from     "  Report     of     Virginia," 

1590  370 

Chimneypiece  in  Tankard  Alehouse,  Ipswich,  by 
Johnson,  from  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine," 

1796  20 

Coventry,  Maria  Gunning,  Countess  of,  by  Richard 

Houston,   after  Liotard  ...         ...  ...  ...     300 

Death  of  the  Fox,  by  Thomas  Rowlandson  ...         ...     326 

Eliza   Triumphans,    by   William   Rogers    (1589)        ...     369 
Elizabeth,     Queen — see     Title-page     from     Thomas 

Geminus'     "  Anatomy  "  ...         ...         ...     363 

English     Fleet     fights     the     Spanish     Armada,     by 
Augustine      Ryther,      after      Robert      Adams 
(map)     (colour)       ...  ...         ...  ...  ...     391 

Holland,   Henry    Fox,   Lord,  by    S.   Harding,    after 

Liotard         ...  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     299 

Howard  of    Effingham,   Lord,   by    Thomas   Cockson 

(plate)  403 

Keith,   Marshal,   after  John    Smith     ...  ...  ...       39 

Kemble,  John  Philip,  and  Mrs.   Siddons,  as  "  Tan- 
cred  "      and     "  Sigismunda,"     by      Caroline 
Watson,    after    Charles    Shirreff  ...  ...        S4 

Lempriere,  ('.,  by  J.  Faber,  after  T.  Frye  ...         ...       38 

Marlborough,   Duke  of,  by  John  Smith  (?)  ...         ...       39 

Mount    Stuart,    Viscount,    by    J.     R.    Smith,    after 

Liotard         ...  ...  ...         ...  ...  ...     298 

((range,    Prince   of,    alter   John   Smith  ...  ...         (ij 

Pocahontas,    by   Simon    \.m  de    P.i^e   liliifi)    ...  ...       idS 

Rutland,   Isabella,   Duchess  of,  bj    Valentine  Careen, 

after      Reynolds     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        411 

Schomberg,    Frederick,    Duke    of,   by   John   Smith, 

aftei     Kneller        ...         ...        ...        ...         ...       37 

Siddons,    Mrs. — see  Kemble,   John    Philip. 

Sidney's  Kindred  and  friends,  by  Theodor  de 
Bry,  after  Thomas  Lant,  from  the  "  Funeral 
Procession   of    Sir    Philip    Sidney  "    (1587-88)      367 

Snell,      Hannah,     bv     lohn     JoIiiin after      lames 

Wardell       ..."     ' 38 

South  Wales  and  Severn,  by  William  Hole  (prob- 
ably),   from    "  Polyolbion  "   (1612-13)    (map)...      365 

Soveraigne  of  the  Seas,  The,  by  John  Payne  (plate)     381 

Title  page,    by    William    Hole,    from    "Polyolbion" 

(1612-13)       364 

Title-page,   from   Thomas  Geminus'    "  Morysse  and 

Damashin  renewed  and  encreased  "   (1548)...     363 

Title-page,  with  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from 
Thomas  Geminus'  "  Anatomy  "  (3rd  edition, 
1559)  563 

Tudor     Family,      The,     In      Willi  mi     Rogers,     after 

Hans    Eworth        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     36S 

Westminster,  by  Peter  van  den  Keere  (probably), 
from  "  Middlesex,"  by  John  Xorden  (1593) 
(map)  366 

William    111.,    King,  by   John    Smith   ...  ...  ...         ;ij 

\  ork,  Frederica,  Duchess  of,  after  Valentine  Green       41 

Furniture    and    Woodwork. 
Arm-chair,    Louis    XV.   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     197 

Arm-chair,    mahogany    legs,   c.    1740  ...  ...  ...       94 

Ballot  box,  mahogany,  designed  by  George  Knap- 
ton,    executed   by    Thomas    Adye,    1737-38    ...     304 

Bed,  the  King  of  Romi  's,    it   Schonbrunn  ...  ...  3ig 

Bookcase,    walnut,   c.    1720       ...         ...  ...  ...  93 

Bookcase,    winged,   mahogany,    George    I.  ...  ...  383 

Bureau    table,    c.    1755      ...           ...           ...  ...  ...  90 
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Furniture  and   Woodwork —continued. 

Bureau   tables,    Two   designs   for    "  Buroe    Tables  " 

from  Chippendale's  "  Gentleman's  Director  " 
Cabinet,    oak,    Friesian  type,    Dutch,    c.    i6So 
Cabinet,    small,    lacquered    in    blai  k    and    gold,    c. 

1820-1830 
Ditto     Designs    for     (three)       ...  ...  107,  108 

Chair,    mahogany,    c.    1740 

Chair,    mahogany,    formerly    belonging    to    H.R.H. 

the     Duke    of    Kent    when    at     Halifax,    N.S. 

(style    of    Louis    XVI.) 

Chair,    oak,    made    for    Ralph    Creyke,    of    Marton 

Hall,  Bridlington,   i.S7g  ... 
Chair,    shaving,    walnut,    c.    1720 
Chest,  Hadley  (the  "  Mary  Pease  "),  oak  and  pine, 

coloured      red      and      black,      Massachusetts, 

c.    1680       

Chest  of  drawers,  double,  walnut,   c.   1720  ... 
Chimney-piece  in  the  Cheat  Parlour  of  the  Tankard 

Alehouse,    Ipswich,    from    the    "  Gentleman's 

Magazine,"   1796  ... 
Close-stool,    mahogany,    George    I. 
Couch,   mahogany   legs   and  arms,   c.   1730  ... 
Handscreen,  papier-mache,  lacquered,  English,  first 

half  iQth  century  ... 
Ditto     Design    for 
Looking-glass,    frame  decorated    relief   ornament    in 

gesso,  George  I.   ... 
Overmantel,    carved    oak,    English,    first    half    16th 

century,  at  Christchurch  Mansion,  Ipswich  ... 
Overmantel,     Thomas    Eldred's,     second    half     16th 

century,    at    Christchurch     Mansion,    Ipswich 
Ditto     Before    removal    from    Eldred's   House 
Panelling,    first    half    16th   century,   at   Christchurch 

Mansion,    Ipswich 
Side-table,  gilt,   top   decorated   arabesques   in  gesso, 

George   I.   ... 
Table,   breakfast,   mahogany,   c.    1735 
Table,  night,  mahogany,  c.  1760 
Writing-table,  pedestal,  mahogany,  c.   1740  ... 


Glass. 

Goblets,   Ravenscroft  "  sealed,"    two, 
Paper-weight,   painted   with    flowers   . 


1673-81 


Jewellery  and  Objets   d'Art. 

Cicada. 

Clay    pendant,    brown    with    turquoise  blue    glaze, 

5th   to  3rd  century  B.C.   ... 
Jade  and   silver-gilt   pendant,    8th   to   gth    century 

A.n.  

Jade  mouthpiece,  whitish,  beginning  of  Christian 

era 
Jade    pendant,    greenish,    5th    to    3rd    century   B.C. 
fade  pendant,  white,  middle  of  millennium  before 

Christ 

Ditto      (Similar)  

Silver  gilt    ornament,   middle    of    8th    century   A.D. 
Stone   insect,   grey,   end    of   Stone   and    beginning 

of   Bronze    Age 
Tin    shell,    beginning   of    Christian    era    ... 
Cup   and   cover,  crystal,   silver-mounted,    1566 
Jewel,    The    Ellera,    gold,    enamelled   and    jewelled, 

School    d1    Bologna,    c.    1550   ... 

Medals. 

iiyron,  Lord,  with  head  of 

IVpr  Clement  XIV.  (obverse  and  reverse)  ... 
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278 

108 
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378 

316 

127 
Q6 

140 
97 

20 
380 
379 

109 
109 

375 

2i 

26 

27 


377 
95 
9b 
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176 

177 

177 
176 

176 
176 
179 

176 
177 
129 

407 


125 

99 


1620-1640  (Lon- 
Iving  James  I., 


Metalwork. 

Xight-light,    Roman,    bronze       

Wall  Sconce,  English,   first  half   17th  century 
Warming  Pans. 

Danish,   second    half   17th   century 

English,   engraved   and -pierced,  mid-i7th   centuiy 

(Victoria   &    Albert   Museum) 

English,   "  Who  bvrned   the   Bed    Nobodie,"    1632 

(British     Museum)  

English,    with    arms   of    the   Earl    of    Essex,    1630 

(Victoria   &   Albert    Museum) 

English,   with  heraldic  rose,  c.  1600-1610  (London 
Museum) 

English,  with  motto  and  camel,  c. 

don    Museum) 
English,    with     Royal    Arms    of 

t6i4  (London  Museum)  ... 

Ditto     ibig    (London   Museum) 

Ditto     1620   (British   Museum)  

Low    Countries,    engraved    and    pierced,   mid-i7th 
century 

Miniatures. 

Babington,  Miss  Evoryna  (artist  unknown) 

Clifford,     brother     of     the     4th     Earl,     bv     Charles 
Shirreff         

Gentleman,    A,    by    Charles   Shirrelf 

Girardot,   Lydia    M.,   by   Charles    Shirreff 

Granby,    John     Manners,    Marquess    of,    by     J.    E. 

Liotard 
Lady,   A,    painted    at    Madras,    by   Charles    Shirreff 

Sherson,  Robert,  by  Charles  Shirreff 

Sherson,  Robert,  Mrs.,  by  Charles  Shirrelf 

Wilkes,     Thomas,     of     Overseal,      Derbyshire,     by 

Charles    Shirreff    ...  ...  ...  


Models. 

Bone   ship,   late    18th 


L'enlurv 


Pictures   and   Drawings. 

Adoration    of    the    Magi    (artist    unknown)    ... 
Archangel    Gabriel    in    the    "  Hours  "    of    Anne    of 

Brittany,   by  jean  Bourdichon   (?) 

Ditto     Detail  

Armourer's  Story,  The,   by   George   Cattermole 
Ascension   (artist  unknown) 
Bacinet,   restoration  of,    by   Charles   R.    Beard 
Baddeley,    Robert,    as    "  Moses  "    in    "  The   School 

for  Scandal,"  by  John  Zoffany,  R.A.  ... 
Bather,  The,  by   William  Etty,   R.A.   (colour) 

Ditto     (Colour)      

Bay    hunter    in    his    stable    at    Barkby    Hall,    near 

Leicester,    b\r    John    Boultbee    ... 
Berrv  gatherers,  Morayshire,  by  Sir  David  Murray, 

'  R.A.,    P.R.I.     ' 

Black  and  white  shorthorns  and  a  near  view  of  the 

north  front  of  Windsor  Castle,  in  the  style  of 

John    Boultbee 
Brent,  John,  by  H.   Drummond 
Bristol,    Augustus    John    Hervey,    3rd    Earl    of,    by 

Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.A.   (plate)    ... 


9 


83 

■?7 
87 

303 

36 
87 
86 


314 


Musical  Instruments. 

Piano,  upright,  German,  late  18th  century  ...         ...     3gg 

Piano,     upright,    "  Giraffe  "    type,    by    J.    Wachtl, 

of  Vienna,   c.   1805  ...  ...         ...         ...     398 


61 

103 
103 
255 
180 
246 

267 
221 
311 

157 

336 
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Pictures   and  Drawings — continued. 

"  Britannia  "     type    of     British     Colonial     postage 

stamp,   original    drawing   for,   by   Henry    Cor- 

bould,   F.S.A 

Brocket   Hall,    Herts.,  fore-edge  painting   attributed 

to  James  Edwards 
Chapel   of    St.    Dunstan,    St.    Paul's    Cathedral,    by 

Frederick  S.  Beaumont,  R.I.  ... 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Francois  I.,  by  Jean  Clouet  344 
Charlotte,  Queen,  by  Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.A.  348 
Chedworth,    John   Howe,    afterwards   4th   Lord,    by 

George   Knapton   ... 
Chiefe   Herowan's    Wyfe,    by    John    White    (colour) 

Chocolate   Girl,   The,   by  J.   E.   Liotard        

Christ     driving     the     Money     Changers    from     the 

Temple,    by    Fl    Greco    ... 
Christ   healing  the   Sick   (left   section),   bv    the    lion. 

Mrs.    A.    J.    l'ollen  

Christ   Mocked    (artist    unknown) 

Christ  Tempted,  panel   from  tin-  Macsta,  by  Duccio 

Christ  walking  on  the  waters,  by    I  intoretto... 

Classical   subject    (artist    unknown) 

Country   scene    (artist   unknown) 

Courtship   in    a  Cowshed,    by   J.    C.    Ibbetson    (colour) 

"Cross     Keys,      The,"     Lawrence     Street,     Chelsea 

(artist    unknown)    ... 
Ditto     Showing    room     used     for    store    oJ     Chelsea 

porcelain 
Dance    of    Death    (The    Prince),    by    Peter    Oliver, 

aftei    Holbein 
Deverill,  Mr.,  with  his  [avourite  huntei       Gaylass," 

at  Goadby  Buhner,  Vale  of   Belvoir,  by  John 

Boultbee      ...        

Diptych,  wood,  Byzantine,   12th  century   (?) 

Doctor   in   the   Red    Coat    (artist    unknown) 

Early    Breakfast,    ["he,   by   J.    E.    Liotard 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  by   Isaac  Oliver  (plate)   ... 
Elizabeth,  Queen  (rainbow  in  hand)  (artist  unknown) 
Erne,   Mary,  Countess  of,  by  J.  F.  Liotard... 
Eze,  a  sentinel  oi  the  <  oi,-  d'Azui 

R.I.,   R.E.  

Fawkener,     Ladj     (so-called),     by 

(colour) 
Femmc   (ft endue    sur    un    canapif, 

teau    (pi. itci 
Flea-bitten   Grey   and    .1    Spoiled    Terrier,   l>\    John 

Boultbee  (colour)  ... 
Floral  design  in   John    Brewer's  Scrap   Book 
Fort    St.    George,     Madras    (north    street    of),    bj 

William    Orme,    alter   Colonel    Ward    ... 
Fort   St.  George,   Madras  (western  entrance  of),  by 

1.  oid  W.  Daniell,  after  Thomas  D.miell... 
Franz  II.,  Emperor,  bj  Friedrich  von  Amerling... 
Carrie  k.     David,     and     his     wife     (pair),     by     J.     E. 

Liotard        ...         ...         ...         

Garriik,    David,    .is   "Richard    III.,"   b\    Hogarth 

Gipsy  Croup,  by  James  Ward 

Gonin,    Mile.,    by    Ingres 

Guasto,    Marquese   de,   and   his    Mistress,   by    Peter 

Oliver,    after     Titian         

Hamilton,   'The    Hon.    Mrs.,    by   Cainsborough 
Harrison,     Thomas     [1744-1829)     (artist    unknown)... 
Hawick,   on    tin-    Teviot    (fore-edge  painting)    (artist 

unknown)     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      205 

Head   of   Effigy,   Abergavennj    Church,    In    Charles 

R.    Beard ' 248 


by  R.  Squirrell, 

I.      I   .      Liotard 

j    Antoine   V\  at 
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Pictures  and  Drawings — continued. 

Il.ad    of     Effigy,    Aldworth     Church,     Berks.,    by 

Charles    R.    Beard  248 

Head  of  figure  of  La  Force  at  Chartres,  by  Charles 

R.    Beard 247 

Henrietta    Maria    and    Jeffery    Hudson    (Studio    of 

Van     Dyck)  135 

Henrietta    Maria,   Queen,   and    Jeffery    Hudson,    by 

Van    Dyck    (plate)  ...  ...  ...  ...       55 

Henry    VIII. ,    "  The    Belvoir    Castle,"    by    Holbein 

(plate)  21 

In    the   Forest,    attributed    to    James   Ward    (colour)        n 

Italian    Lady,    by    G.   B.   Moroni    (colour)     142 

Jacqueline  de  Bourgogne  (?),  by  Mabuse  (colour)  2 
Joseph   and  Potiphar's   Wife,  by  Rembiandt  ...     276 

Joseph     presenting     his     two    sons,     Ephraim     and 

Manasseh,   lo  his  father,  signed  Rembrandt...      ng 
Journey  of  the  Magi,  by  Sassetta       ...         ...  ...     347 

Kibi,    on    his    arrival    in    China,    is    escorted    to   the 

lower  of  his  imprisonment,  from  the  scroll  of 

"  Kiln's   Adventures   in    China,''   possibly  by 

an  older  contemporary    of  Mitsunaga...  ...      275 

La   Belle    Strasbourgeoise,   by    Largilliere    ...         ...     196 

Late    Summer,    Onchan,    I.O.M.,   by   William   Hog- 

gatt,    R.I 336 

Lawrence  Street,  Chelsea,  probably  by  Mrs.  Honour 

Rush  170 

Legend  oi  the  Cnicorn,  by  The  Paris  Master  ...  67 
Llanberis    Copper     Mines,     by     John     "  Warwick  " 

Smith  ...  ...  ...  ...      nil 

Madonna   and   Child,   by    Giovanni    Bellini   ...  ...     210 

Maesta,      Panel     from     the — Christ     Tempted,     by 

I  luccio  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      2S0 

Man  in    Turkish  Costume,  b>    J.   E.  Liotard  ...     2114 

Marie    Antoinette,    Queen,    by    Mine.    \  igec-Lebrun 

(plate)  321 

Market   Scene  (artist   unknown)  ...         ...  ...     39(1 

Mather,   Cotton,  by   Titer   Pelham     ...         ...         ...     2117 

Moses  striking  the  Rock,  by   Isaac  Oliver  ...         ...      is'1 

Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  (artist  unknown)  180 
Mystic     Mariiage    of     St.     Catherine,    by     Memling 

(plati  I  81 

Nobleman,  by  G.  B.  Moroni  (plate)  ...         ...        ...     161 

Nude,  black  chalk  on  bluish  paper,  by  John  Con- 
st ible,    R.A.  213 

Nude,   black  chalk    with    white   on   brown   paper,   bj 

John    Constable,    R.A.    ...  ...  ...  ...      216 

Nude,  blai  k  1  balk   with  white  on  brown  paper,  by 

John    Constable,    R.A 217 

Nude,   black    ih.dk   with   white   on   buff    paper,    by 

John    Constable,    R.A.    ...  ...     215 

Xude,  oil  study,  by  John  Constable,  R.A.  ...         ...     2iS 

Nude,   oil   study,   bj    William  Etty,    R.A.    ...         ...     210 

Nude,    pi  in  il    on    white    paper    (two    drawings),    by 

John    Constable,    R.A.    ...         214 

Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  bj    tsaac  Oliver  ...         ...      156 

Officer    and    Ladies    on    the   stern    walk    of    H.M.S. 

Calcutta,  by   J.   J.  Tissot  ...         ...         ...     405 

Old  Testament  Trinity  (12th  century  (?)),  Byzan- 
tine       185 

Old    white  horse   ready    tc    drink    at   Upland   Beck, 

by    John    Boultbee  ...         ...         ...         ...      150 

On      the      Bridgewater     Canal,      Stockton      Heath, 

Cheshire,   by  Oswald   Garside,  R.I.   ...         ...     337 

Overmantel   before    removal    from   Thomas   Eldred's 

house,    Ipswich,   by    Fred  Roe,  R.I.   ...  ...        27 

Oxford  and  Windsor,  by  Georg  Hoefnagel  ...  '01?:R       fVtiAMl 

»UBLiQ 
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Pictures   and  Drawings — continued. 

Packe,    Charles    James,     the    younger,    shooting    at 

Prestwold,    Leicestershire,   by   John    Boultbee  153 
"  Pagan  "   and   "  Monarch  "   at  the  gateway  of  old 

Pytchley    Hall,    by    John    Boultbee    ...          ...  148 

Painting    (artist   unknown)          ...          ...          ...          ...  60 

Persian     fresco     from     a    buried    palace     in    Ispahan 

(c.     1626) 130 

Portrait   (unidentified)   (two)      330,  397 

Portrait  of    a   black   horse,    by   John    Boultbee       ...  154 

Portrait   of  a   Lady,    by   Paolo    Uccello   (?)    (colour)  72 

Quality   Street,   by   Fred   Roe,  R.I 305 

Romney,    Mrs.,    by   Thomas    Stewardson    (plate)    ...  rg3 
St.   George  and   the  Dragon,  by  Peter  Oliver,  after 

Raphael        360 

St.    Helena    (15th   century   (?)),    Byzantine    ...          ...  184 

Salisbury,    Stephen,    I.,  by    C'.ilbert   Stuart    ...          ...  206 

Salter,    Mrs.,    of  the    Charterhouse,  by   Hogarth   ...  243 

Savage,   Samuel,  by   George   Knapton           ...          ...  305 

"  Sculpture,"    detail   of  panel   painted   for   Madame 

de   Pompadour,    by    Boucher    ...          ...          ...  262 

Self-portrait,   by   J.   E.   Liotard           2Q5 

Silvery    morning,   Mousehcle,   bv    Terrick  Williams, 

R.A.,    V.P.R.1 337 

Still  Life    (artist  unknown)        331 

Toledo    (fore-edge    painting,    artist    unknown)         ...  205 

"  Toreador  "    fresco    from    the    Palace    of    Knossos  401 
Truro,    The    Right    Rev.    the    Lord    Bishop    of,    by 

Haiold    Knight,    A.R.A.           393 

Two  horses  and  a  groom  who  wears  a  straw- 
coloured   livery  with   yellow    collar   and   black 

hat,   by  John   Boultbee 149 

Uffel,    Lucas   van,    by    Van   Dyck    (plate) ror 

Unidentified   painting      ...          ...         ...         ...          ...  60 

Vannes,   Brittany,   by    H.  Tittensor,   R.I 336 

Venus,    Cupid    and    Satyr,    by    Peter    Oliver,    after 

Correggio                358 

Venus,   Mercury  and  Cupid,  by  Peter   Oliver,   after 

Correggio                ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  357 

Virgin  and   Child  with  SS.   Catherine,   Lucy,  Peter 

and    Jclm    the    Baptist,    by    Giovanni    Bellini  416 

Waiting    for   the    Coach,    by  James   Ward ro 

Westminster,    by     Wenceslaus     Hollar           354 

William    IV.,     King,    by    Sir    David    Wilkie,    R.A. 

(plate)           181 

Wilton  Diptych  (Back  of  the) 168 

Windsor  Castle,  by  Wenceslaus  Hollar  (two  draw- 
ings)                        353,  354 

Windsor,    Oxford   and,    by    Georg   Hoefnagel          ...  355 

Woffington,    Peg,   by    Hogarth    (colour)        282 

Woman  with  an  Oriental  head-dress,  by  Rembrandt  70 
Wray     (or    Wrey),    Sir     Bourchier,     5th    Bart.,     by- 
George   Knapton    ...          ...         ...          ...          ...  3°6 

Vale,    Elihu,   by   Enoch    Seeman          65 

Voung  girl,  by  Rubens   ...          ...          ...          ...          •■■  271) 

Young  girl  gathering  honeysuckle,  by  Prince  Hoare 

(plate)            r23 

N  mir    name    and    College,    Sir;-'    by    Fred    Roe,    R.I.  330 

Plates. 

Alexandrine     d'Etiolles     (?),     by     J.     F.     J.     Saly 

(marble     bust)         263 

"  Ark  Royal,  The,"  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham's 
1  lagship  against  the  Invincible  Armada, 
from  a  contemporary  woodcut  in  the  British 
Museum       231 


Plates — continued 

Augustus    John    Ilervey,    3rd    Karl    of     Bristol,    by 

Thomas   Gainsborough,    R.A.    ...         ...          ...  333 

Bather,    The,   by    William   Etty,    R.A.    (two,   colour) 

221,  3r  1 

"  Belvoir   Castle"    Henry  VIII.,   by   Holbein        ...  21 
Blue    and    white    Ming    bottle,    mark    and    reign   of 

Hsiian-Te                 ...          ...          ...         ...          ...  2gi 

C  helsea    Figures    of    Birds,     in    the    Lady    Ludlow 

Collection    (colour)            ...          ...         ...         ...  171 

Chiefe  Herowan's  Wyfe,  by  John  White  (colour)   ...  371 

Courtship  in  a  Cowshed,  by  J.   C.   Ibbetson  (colour)  111 
Dance    of    Death    (The    Prince),    by    Peter    Oliver, 

after    Holbein    (colour)    ...          ...         ...         ...  352 

Dark  Chestnut,  by  John  Boultbee  (colour)   ...         ...  251 

Dr.    Boloardo,    Chelsea   figure  in   the   Lady   Ludlow 

Collection    (colour)            ...          ...          ...         ...  43 

English  Fleet  fights  the  Spanish  Armada  (map),  by 

Augustine      Ryther,      after      Robert     Adams 

(colour)         ...          ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  391 

Femme  etendue  sur  un  canape,  by  Antoine  Watteau  241 
Flea-bitten    Grey    and   a    Spotted    Terrier,    by   John 

Boultbee  (colour)   ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  rjr 

In  the  Forest,   attributed  to  James  Ward   (colour)...  ir 

Italian   Lady,  by   G.    B.   Moroni    (colour)     ...         ...  142 

Jacqueline    de   Bourgogne    (?),    by    Mabuse   (colour)  2 

King   William    IV.,   by   Sir   David  Wilkie,    R.A.   ...  181 

Lady      Fawkener     (so-called),     by     Jean      Etienne 

Liotard    (colour)    ...          ...         ...          ...         ...  301 

Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  by    Thomas  Cockson...  403 

Lucas  van  Uriel,  by  Van  Dyck          ...         ...         ...  101 

Mrs.    Romney,   by   Thomas    Stewardson        ...         ...  rg3 

Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by   Memling  ...  81 

Nobleman,   by   G.   B.    Moroni  ...         ...          ...          ...  r6r 

Peg  Woffington,  by   William   Hogarth   (colour)        ...  282 

Portrait   of   a   Lady,  by   Paolo   Uccello   ( ?)    (colour)  72 

Queen    Elizabeth,    by    Isaac    Oliver    ...         ...         ...  361 

Queen    Henrietta    Maria    and    Jeffery    Hudson,    by 

Van    Dyck               ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  55 

Queen    Marie    Antoinette,    by    Mme.    Vigee-Lebrun  321 

Soveraigne  of   the    Seas,    The,    by   John   Payne   ...  381 

Spring,  by   John  Constable,   R.A.    (colour) 212 

Vauxhall    Singer,   A,    Chelsea   figure,    in    the    Lady 

Ludlow    Collection     (colour)      ()r 

Worcester  Teapot  and  Cover   in   the   Lady   Ludlow 

Collection    (colour)            ...          ...         ...         ...  31 

Young     girl     gathering     Honeysuckle,     by     Prince 

Hoare           ...          ...          ...          ...          ■••         ■-■  r23 

Pottery   and    Porcelain. 

Bow.     Minuet     dancers,     after     Watteau    (<".     1767) 

(pair)             10 

Bristol  or    Plymouth.     Vase      ...         ...         •••         •••  18 

Chelsea. 

Figure,  "  Dr.  Boloardo,"  raised  red  anchor  mark 

(colour)         ...         ...          ...         ...         ...          •••  43 

Figure,    "  Vauxhall   Singer  "'    (colour)        gi 

Figures  of  birds  (three)  (colour)       ...         ...          ...  171 

"  Jarrs,"    red    anchor    period          ...         ...         ...  14 

Vases   and  covers,    gold   anchor   period      ...          ...  15 

Chelsea-Derby.     Group               ...         ...          ...         •■•  '9 

Chinese. 

Ancient.     Cicada,    brown   clay   pendant   with   tur- 
quoise-blue glaze   ...         ...         .-•         •••         •••  !7(> 
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Pottery  and  Porcelain — continued. 
Chinese — continued. 
Ming,   Ch'eng-Hua. 

Cup,  blue   and   white            ...          ...          ...          ...  287 

Cup,   blue  and   white,  man   receiving   a   present  288 
Ming,   Ch'eng   Te. 

Bottle,    blue    and    white    (possibly   earlier)        ...  293 

Bowl,  blue  and    white         ...         ...         ...          ...  289 

Ming,    Hsiian-Te. 

Bottle,   blue   and    white   (plate)     291 

Bowl,    blue   and    white        ...          ...         ...          ...  288 

Ming,    Lung   Ching.     Tray,   blue  and  white       ...  287 

Ming,    Wan-Li.     Vase,    blue   and    white   ...          ...  290 

Sung,  Tz'u   type  of  ware.     Court   Lady  ...          ...  410 

Wine    cup,    formed    as    a    lotus    leaf,    soft    blue 

enriched    dark    green    enamel    ...          ...          ...  286 

Yuan.     Vase,    blue    and    white    (three)  283,  284,  285 

Coalport.      Plate  bv    Billingslev            ...          ...          ...  34 

Derby. 

Basin    (of   pattern    172)            ...         ...         ...          ...  234 

Biscuit    figure    of    Frederick    the    Great     ...          ...  18 

Coffee    can,    by    Brewer,    Robert    ...         ...          ...  237 

Coffee   can,   by    Complin,   George    ...         ...          ...  240 

Comport,    by    Billingsley        ...          ...         ...          ...  j:; 

Cup,   covered,  and   saucer,    bj    Clavey,   Philip   ...  240 

Dishes,   two,    painted   by   Billingsley            ...          ...  35 

Ewer,  by   Billingsley  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  28 

Group        1  , 

Jardiniere    (two)             ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  235 

Lovers'  cup,  by   Brewer,  John          ...          ...          ...  36 

Ditto     Detail      36 

Marks. 

Banford   (?),  Taylor  and   Yates 2;., 

Billingsley        _.  ■  g 

Billingsley    and    Soar          238 

Billingshy  and   Stables      23S 

Billingsley  and  \  ates          2  j8 

Boreman   and    Yates— Billingsle)    and    Longdon  238 

Boreman   and    Bl I           239 

Boreman — Duesburj             240 

Brew  1  1    and               ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  238 

Brewer    and    Cooper           ...         ...         .  .  238 

Brewer    and    Longdon        238,2;.) 

Clave)     and    Dodd 

II  ill,   Jockey,    and    Smith,    William       240 

Pattern    Book,  detail    Erom,    showing   Xo.    172  by 

Billingslej               ...         ...        ...        ...         ..".  29 

Plate        _,,. 

Plate   by    Billingsley 236 

Plate    bj      Boreman        ,  .. 

Plate    with    ships             2,- 

Pot-pourri    vases,    probably   painted   by   Duesbury  17 

Scrap-bcok,    John    Brewer's,   floral   design   from...  36 

Vase,  by   Brewer,    Robert        236 

\  ase,     ■  Large    1  ountain  " ,S 

Vase,  Wheatsheaf  and  Pheasant  pattern 18 

Vase,   with    birds,   p    inted    by   Duesbury,  William  18 

N   ""  -•    '    ,"  "  'I.    and    boxes,    I  tresden    manner    ...  17 

Korean— Yi     Dynasty.     Wise,     with    painting    over 

slip    under    celadon    glaze         285 

Longton  Hall. 

\  ase  and   cover...         ...         ...         ...  i,l 


Pottery  and  Porcelain — continued. 

Longton   Hall — continued. 
Vase  and  cover,  underglaze  blue,  overglaze  red...        16 

Vases    and     covers,     with     paintings    of     Chinese 

figures,    probably    by    John   Donaldson    (pair)        16 

Mansfield. 

Beaker,    small,    inscribed    by   Billingsley    ...  ...       30 

Bough    vase,    signed  by    Billingsley,    c.    1800-1803       30 
Ditto     Detail,   incised  signature  on  base  ...  ...       30 

Meissen.     Biscuit  figure  of  Frederick  the   Great   ...        iS 

Xantgarw. 

Plate,      with      portrait     of     "  Poulton,"      possibly 

painted    by    Billingsley    ...  ...  ...  ...       a 

Ditto     Printed    inscription   attached   to   base    of...        33 

Pinxton. 

Cup  and  saucer,  painting  attributed  to  Billingsley       29 
Tankard,   decorated   by   Billingsley...  ...         ...       2<> 

Ditto     Detail      29 

Plymouth    or    Bristol       Vase     ...  ...         ...  ...        18 

Robbia,   Giovanni  della  (School   of).     Madonna   and 

Child  (Maiolica  plaque)  ...         ...         ...         ...     349 

Sevres. 

Examples   in   Gres   Tendre  (modern)         ...         ...     408 

('•roup,    Biscuit,    "  Leda,"    1764      ...         ...         ...     409 

Swansea.     Teapot   from  the  Vachell  service,  painted 

In    Billingsley        ...         ...         ...         ...        ...       33 

Worcester.     Teapot  and  cover,  crossed  swords  mark 

in    blue    (colour)    ...         ...         ...  ...  ...       31 

Relics. 
Black    Prince,     \  hievement    of    tin     Arms   ol    tin. 

at  Canterbury   Cathedral  ...         ...         ...      i6g 

1  harles    II..    King,    given    by,    to    the    Duchess    of 
Richmond    and    Lennox,    silver-gilt    toilet   ser- 

\  lie    (also    detail)    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       144 

Ditto     Travelling    casi  ...         ...         ...         ...     145 

Charles    II.,    King,    given    by,    to    the    Duchess    of 
Richmond    an  1    Lennox,    salvers,    silver-gilt, 

three,    and    a    ewei  ...  ...  ...  ...       1  )'' 

Ditto     Detail         147 

Kent,  U.K. II.  the  Duke  of .     Chair  formerly  belong 

ing    in    when    a(    Halifax,    Nova       cotia        ...  31(1 

Rome,  King  of.     Bed   .it   Schdnbrunn           ...         ...  319 

Sculpture    and    Carving. 

Achaemenid   Relief,  Tributi    Bi    rer,  from  the  Palace 

of  Xerxes,    Persepolis,   186-465    B.C.   ...        ...     419 

Agrippina  the  N  ounger  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     209 

Ditto     Detail         208 

Bodhisattva,     seated,     in     stone,     from     the     Temple 

caves    at    T'ien    Lung    Shan        ...  ...  ...        69 

Bodhisattva,    t"r>".    stone,    irom    the   Temple  caves 

at   T'ien   Lung   Shan        ...         ...          ...  ...       68 

Cicada — see   Jewellery    and    Objets    d'Art. 

1)  I  tiolli  -  I     .      \ ex  mdrine,    by     J.     F.     J.  Saly, 

marble  bust   (plate)           ...  ...     263 

Great     I. ion    from    facade    of    t|,e    Temple-Palace     ll 

Tell-Halaf,  c.  2900  B.C.  ...          ...         ...  ...     400 

lle.nl.    bronze,    Roman,    called    "  Plato  "     ...  ...      308 

Madonna    and    Child    (Maiolica    plaque) ,  School    of 

Giovanni   della    Robbia    ...          ...  ...          ...      34'i 

St.   Joseph    of    Arimalhea,   stone   figure,  School    ol 

Picardj        ...         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...     346 

Yenus  at   the  Bath   (bronze),  School  of  Giovanni  of 

Bologna   (two    views)        ...  ...         ...         ...     310 
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Silver. 

Beaker,   by   R.    N.,  London,   1617       

Cup   and    cover,   crystal,    silver-mounted,    1566 

Ewer,  silver-gilt,  and  three  salvers  on  stands, 
given  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond  and    Lennox 

Ditto     Detail  

Ornament,  silver-gilt,  middle  of  8th  century  (found 
,      at    Nara)      

Salvers — see  Ewer   above. 

Tankard,  flat-topped,  by  Peter  Van  Dyck,  New 
York  

Tankard,    The   Whitley,  by    I.G.,   London,    1668   ... 

Toilet-service,  silver-gilt,  given  by  Charles  II.  to 
the   Duchess   of    Richmond    and    Lennox 

Ditto     Detail  

Ditto     Travelling  case  for 


66 
129 

146 
147 
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35o 
100 

144 
144 
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Stamps. 

Barbados 261 

Belgium       261 

Ceylon  201 

Colonies,    British    (original   drawing  tor   "  Britannia 

type,"    by    Henry    Corbould)     ...  ...  ...      201 

Falkland  Islands 201 

Great    Britain        201,411 

Holland        261 

Mauritius 59.  340 


Natal  

Newfoundland 
Spain 

Textiles. 

Brussels   tapestry,    with    the    arms    of    William    and 

Mary,    signed     "  Le    Clerc  " 

Bulgarian    embroidery,   from    Vambol,    18th   century 
Needlework,    chair   covering,    c.    ^20-40 
Needlework  panel   (Elizabethan   Exhibition)... 


201 
261 
261 


137 


317 
128 


Timepieces. 

('lock,  chiming,  by  X.  Vallin,   1598  (two  views)     240,250 

Hour-glass,  bracket,   Dutch,  brass,    18th   century    ...  163 

Hour-glass,  iron  frame,  German,  early  17th  century  164 

Hour-glass,  oak  frame,  early   1 8th  century  ...          ...  163 

Log-glass,  Admiraltj  ,  c.   1865   ...          ...          ...         ...  165 

Log-glass,  Marine,  lourteen  seconds,  c.   1880           ...  160 

Log-glass,    Marine,    twenty-eight    seconds    ...          ...  163 

Log-glass,   Mercantile  Marine  ...          ...          ...         ...  165 

Nest    of    four    glasses    (one    hour    to    ten    minutes), 

German,  early  16th  century       ...          ...          ...  164 

Pulpit    glass,   English,    early    17th   century 165 

Pulpit    glass,    German,   four-glass,  late   17th  century  164 

Scientific    fifteen-minute    glass,    late    igth    century...  160 

Scientific    glass,    foreign...          ...          ...          ...         ...  166 

Three-minute  glass,  late  18th  century...         ...         ...  if>3 

Victorian    tliree-minute   egg-boiler        ...          ...          ...  160 


Woodcuts. 

"  Ark  Royal,  The,"  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham's 
Flagship  against  the  Invincible  Armada 
(contemporary)     (plate)    ... 

Birth  of  Sir  Tristram  de  Lyonesse,  from  Malory's 
"  Morle  d'Arthur  "  (Wynkvn  de  Worde, 
1498)  '      ' 

Christ  before  Caiaphas,  by  Holbein   ... 

Diogenes  (Initial),  by  Holbein,  from  S.  Chrysostom, 
"  Horn  ilia?  "    (Renold    Wolfe,    1543)    ... 

Gentleman  and  a  group  of  his  retainers,  from 
Juliana  Bernes'  "  Book  of  Hawking,  Hunt- 
ing and  Biasing  of  Arms  "  (Wynkyn  de 
Worde,    1496) 

Hireling  Shepherd,  The,  by  Holbein,  from  Urbanus 
Regius'   "  Lytle  Treatyse  "  (W.  Lynne,  1548) 

Holy    Family    in    a   room,    by   Lucas   Cranach 

Irish  Chieftains,  i6lh  century  ... 

King  Henry  VIII.  in  Council,  by  Jacob  Faber, 
after  Holbein,  from  Edward  Halle's 
"  Chronicle,"    1548 

Landscape,  from  Bartholoma;iis'  "  All  the  Propry- 
tees  of  Thynges  "   (Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1495) 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  from 
Voragme's  "  Golden  Legend  "  (Caxton, 
c     1484-85)  

Master  instructing  his  Pupils,  from  the  '"  Mirrour 
of  the  World  "    (Caxton,   c.  1481) 

Nativity,  from  earliest  known  English  printed 
Primer  with  a  series  of  Borders,  printed  by 
William  de   Machlinia   {c.   1485)  

Nativity,  from  Richard  Pynson's  "  Horse  "  (c.  1497) 

Page  from  Richard  Day's  "  Book  of  Christian 
Prayers,"  commonly  called  "  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Prayer  Book  "   (John  Day,   1581) 

Pilgrims  at  table,  from  Chaucer's  "  Canterburv 
Tales  "   (Caxtcn,   c.    1484)         '  ... 

Queen  Elizabeth  at  a  Hunt  Picnic,  from  George 
Turberville's  "  Noble  Art  of  Venerie  " 
(Bynneman,  for  Christopher  Barker,  1575)   ... 

Renold  Wolfe's  Mark,  by  Holbein,  from  John 
Leland's    "  Genethliacon    Eduardi,"    1543    ... 

St.  George,  Mark  of  the  Booksellei,  John  Reynes, 
in  Ranulf  Higden's  "  Polychronicon  " 
(Peter    Treveris,    1527) 

Sir  'furlough  O'Neill  offering  his  submission  to 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  from  John  Derricke's 
"  Image    of    Ireland  "    (John    Day,    1581)    ... 

Three  Rioters  and  the  Three  Skeletons,  from  Wyn- 
kyn de  Worde's  "  Horae  "   (c.  1494)   ... 

Title-page  of  Coverdale's  "  English  Bible," 
designed    by    Holbein    (1535) 

Treaty  of  Marriage  between  Charles  (V.)  and  Prin- 
cess Mary  Tudor,  from  Carmelianus'  "  Car- 
men de  Sponsalibus  "  (Richard  Pvnson,  c. 
1508)  

Workers  in  Field  and  River,  from  Bartholomasus' 
"  All  the  Proprytees  of  Thynges  "  (Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  1495) 
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Arms  and   Armour. 

Pistols,    flint    lock — sre  Relics,   Nelson. 
Pistols,    pair — see   Relics,    Nelson. 


Arms   and    Armour — continued.  PAGE 

Sword,    Burmese,  gold  mounted,   handle  and  sheath 

damascened  scale  pattern  and  flowers  in  gold     273 
Sword.  Pollard's — see  Relics,   Nelson. 
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Hardy,  Thomas. 
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Kenyon,    John.     "  Rhymed    Plea    for    Tolerance," 
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to   Edward    Moxon) 
Kingsley,    Charles. 
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"  To   my    darling  Wife  ") 
"  Westward  Ho,"  3  vols.,   1855  (inscribed  by  him 
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Voragine's      "Golden      Legend,"     184.5      (Caxton's 
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Book  ends,    S    pairs,   modern 
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Eileen  (1923)     

Lydia,    No.   2   (1931) 
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Mrs.   Jacob    Epstein    (1918)    ... 
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Gaudier-Brzeska,    Henri.     Brodzky    (bust) 63 

Rodin,   Auguste.     Balzac   (head)  62 

Cutlery. 

Knives    and    forks,    old    English    and    Continental, 

collection      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      134 

Engravings,    Etchings    and   Prints. 

Aiken,     Henry.      "  Beaufort     Hunt,"     alter     W.    P. 

Hodges    (colour    print) 342 

Barney,  W.  Whiston.     "  Hie  Rt.   Honble.  Lady  St. 

John,"   alter   Hoppner    (mezzotint)      ...         ...     273 

BaTtolozzi,    F.     "The  Honble.    Mr.  Leicester  Stan- 
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Hone,    Muirhead.     "  Somerset    House  "        ...  ...     342 

Duclos,    A.    j.      "  Le    Hal     Pare  "    and     "  Le    Con- 
cert "  (pair),  after  A.  de   St.  Aubin   ...  ...     342 

Freudeberg,     S.     "  Le    Monument    de     Costume" 

(12  plates) 342 

Gaugain,    T.      "  Airing    in    Hyde    Park,"    after    E. 

Dayes  3-i2 

McBey,  James. 

"  Antwerp  "       ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  ...     342 

"  Gamrie  "        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     342 

Reynolds,     S.     \Y.      "  Countess    of     Oxford,"    after 

Hoppner    (mezzotint)        ...  ...         ...  ..     342 

Smith,  J.   R.     "  Colonel  Tarleton,"  alter  Reynolds 

(mezzotint)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     41s 

Sutherland,  T.      Sporting  prints  (set  ol  8  in  colours)        62 
Tomkins,    P.    W.        "  Mrs.   Chambers   and   Child," 

after  R.  \\ '.-stall  (printed  in  colours)  ...  ..     273 

\\  Lrd,   W.       "  Constancy  "   and    "  Variety  "   (pair), 

after     \Iorlan.l    (printed    in    colours)    ...  ...      154 

Watteau.     "  Les    Habits    sunt    Italiens "    ...         ...     342 

Wheatley,   F.   (after). 

"  ('ins  of  London  "  (set  of  13  colour  engravings)     413 
Ditto     (set    of     13     colour    plates)    ...  ...  ...      134 

Whistler. 

Lime    Burner"         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     273 

"  Liu  le     Venii  e  "        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     342 

"  Tall   Masi  " 273 

"  Upright    Venice  "     (4th    state)    ...         ...         ...      J42 

Wolstenholme,    D.   (junior).     Hunting  scenes,   Hert- 
fordshire  (s.-i  of  4  aquatints)   ...         ...         ...     134 


Furniture. 

Adam. 

Bookcase,   mahogany,    folding    glass   trellis  doors, 

cupboards  below   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     415 

Bookcase,    mahogany,    winged  ...  ...  ...      13? 

1'ier  table,   mahogany,  semi-circular  marbled   top, 
banded    satinwood,    frieze    decorated    applied 
arcading  and  flower  head  -patera  in  boxwood     413 
Adam    design.     Suite    (settee,   4   elbow   and  4  stan- 
dard   chairs),    painted    amorini   at    play    and 
flowers,    seats    covered   silk    damask    ...  ...     415 

Anne,   Queen. 

Arm-chair,    marquetry   walnut,  loose  seat   covered 

petit-   and    gros-point    needlework        ...         ...     413 

Arm-chairs   (set  of   2    and   6   chairs),    walnut        ...       63 
Bookcase,   walnut  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       63 

Cabinet,    walnut  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        63 

Cabinet,    walnut,    glazed    door    enclosing    shelves, 

centre  secretaire,  drawers  below,  bracket  feet     274 
Chairs,    8  ...  ...         ...  ...         ...         ...     342 

Mirror,    gilt-wood    frame        ...  ...  ...  ...        63 

Sofa  ...         ...  ...         ...  ...  ...         ...     342 

Tables,    gesso,    cabriole    legs,    club   feet    (pair)    ...     343 
Chinese.     Screen,   six-fold,   black  lacquer  decorated 

gold,     K'ang    1 1  si    period  ...         ...  ...       63 

Chippendale. 

Arm-chair,     mahogany  ...  ...  ...  ...        63 

Ditto         63 

Arm-chairs,    mahogany,     ladder-back,     undulating 
splats    carved    leaf    motifs,    square    legs    and 
stretchers     (pair)    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     343 

Chair,    elbow,    Gothic    type,    mahogany    ...  ...     204 

(hairs,    mahogany     ((>)  ...  ...  ...  ..         63 

Clothes    press,    mahogany      ...         ...         ...         ...     413 

Suites   (settee  and    11   (hairs),   mahogany,   covered 

contemporary   gros-point   needlework,   c.   1755     343 
Sideboard   table,  mahogany,    deep   fret-cut   frieze, 

square   tapering    legs        ...  ...  ...  ...     343 

Chippendale,  Chinese. 

Chair,  elbow,   and  set  of  6  chairs  ...  ...  ...     204 

Chairs,  mahogany,  6  ...         ...         ...  ..  ...      135 

Chippendale  design. 

Bureau   bookcase,    mahogany  ...  ...         ...      134 

(hairs,   mahogany  (set  of  6)...  ...  ...  ...      134 

Chippendale,  Irish.  Side-table,  cabriole  legs, 
carved  satyr's  mask  and  pendant  husk  on 
knee,  claw   feet      ...  ...         ...         ...         ...     273 

18th   Century. 

Arm-chairs,  gilt,  upholstered  old  silk  with  applique 

floral    needlework    (pair)...  ...  ...  ...     415 

Bureau  bookcase,  cream  lacquer,  panels  contain- 
ing figures  and  landscapes  in  colours  within 
gold    diaper    borders        ...  ...         ...         ...     413 

Florentine.  Cassone,  panelled  lid,  carved  figures 
of  tritons  in  combat  and  blowing  on  conch 
shells,     16th    century         ...  ...  ...  ...     343 

French,  18th  century.  Escritoire,  marquetry, 
marble  top,  fall  front  and  doors  of  cupboard 
below    inlaid  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     4'5 

George  I. 

Card-tables,  walnut,  plain  banded  folding  tops, 
carved  friezes,  carved  cabriole  legs,  club  feet 
(pair)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ■■•      4i.i 

('hairs,  walnut,  pierced  vase-shaped  splat  backs, 
carved  cabriole  legs,  -law  and  ball  feet  (set 
of    four)       343 
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Furniture — continued . 

George   I. — continued. 

Mirrors,    gilt-wood     frames,    carved    rosettes    and 
strapwork     surmounted     by     pediments     with 
scrolled    shells,     lestoons   of    flowers    and    vul- 
tures'  heads  (pair) 
George   II.     Chair,    walnut,  carved   ... 
George     III.        Bookcase,     breakfront,     mahogany, 
believed   made   by    Ince   and    Mayhew    to    tin- 
order   of   King    Gecrge    III. 
Hepplewhite. 

Arm-chair,     mahogany 
Chairs,    mahogany    (set) 
Sideboard  tables,  mahogany  (pair)  ... 
Suite,    mahogany     (set    of    two    settees    and    eight 
arm-chairs) 
Ince   and    Mayhew — sec    George    III. 
Italian.     Table,     refectory,     walnut     ... 
Jacobean. 

Buffet,    two  tier,   oak    ... 
Cupboard,  court,   carved,  oak 
I.ouis    XIV.        Arm-chairs,    walnut,    covered    with 
gros-  and  ■pelil-foint  needlework   (set  of  four) 
I.ouis  XV.  design.     Fauteuils,  upholstered  tapestrj 

(two)  

Louis  XVI.     Fauteuil,  carved,  gilt,  covered   Aubus- 

son   tapestry 
17th    Century. 

Barometer,  by  Daniel  Quare,  dated  1680 

Bureau,  walnut,  borders  and  panels  burr  elm  (late) 
Sheraton. 

Bookcase,   breakfront,   winged   with   glazed   doors, 

and    drawers,    mahogany 
Sideboard,     mahogany 
Unspecified. 

Bureau,     mahogany — tee    Relics,    Nelson. 
Screen,     leather,     six-leaf,      painted      in      Chinese 

taste  on  gold    ground   (old    English]   ... 
Screen,     two-leaf,     mounted     panels     of     Broussa 

velvet    woven    with   medallions   on    gold    ground 
Settee,    walnut,    covered    needlework    with    figures 

in   landscapes 
Ditto      covered     needlework     figures    in    lands,    ip    - 

on    blue    ground    ... 
Sideboard — see   Relics,    Nelson. 
Table — see  Relics,    Nelson. 
Trunk,   leather — see   Relics,    Dowdeswell. 
William  and   Mary.      Chairs  (set  of  nine)   ... 

Glass. 

Ch'ien     Lung     glass     paintings     in 

frames    (four) 
Trumpet   glass — see   Relics,    Jacobite 

Miniatures. 

Blake,  William. 

Thomas  Butts  and   hi-   wife   (pair)   ...  ...  ...      27; 

Thomas  Butts,  junior  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      273 

Crucifixion — see   Missal,    The  Closworth. 
Johnson,    Cornelius.         Charles     I.     and     Henrietta 
Maiia,      in     contemporarv      carved      limewood 

frames   (pair)  ...         ...      13? 

Persian.      16th   century    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     342 

Smart,   J.     General   Patrick   Agnew    in    scarlet    mili- 
tary  coat   (irgs),  set  in  oval   gold   locket        ...      274 
Unknown. 

Duke  of  Meiklenburge — see  Objets  d'Art,   Snuff  box. 
King  of   Sardinia — see  Objets  d'Art,    Snuff-box. 
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Models  and  Toys. 

Farm-wagons,  old  Berkshire,  Surrey  and  Wiltshire, 
small  scale  models,  fashioned  in  oak,  ash, 
beech   and   elm,   by   II.    R.    Waiting  ... 

Farm-wagons,  old  English,  in  oak,  beech  and  elm, 
by    H.    R.    Waiting  

Gun,  g-pounder  field,  with  carriage  and  limber, 
made  by   J.    Allen,    c.    i860 

Mail  coach,  London-Holyhead,  by  Stephen  Tester... 

Musical    Instruments. 

Bow,  silver-mounted,  bj  James  Tubb  ... 
Piano,  Grand,  French,  green  painted  case    ... 
Violins. 

Amati,   Nicolo  (Cremona),    1(170        ...  ...  .  . 

Gagliano,    Ferdinandus    (Naples),    1 7 1 7    ... 

Gagliano,   Nicolo  (Naples),  c.    1700-1770     ... 

Guadagnini,  Joannes  Baptista   (Cremona),   1758... 

Ruggeri,  Giambattista   (Cremona),  c.   i6go 

Storioni,  Laurentius   (Cremona),    1789 

Stradivari,    Antonio    (Cremona),    1714 

Ditto     1725 

\  mil. nunc',    J .    li.    (  Paris) 

I )  it  to     1867,   with    silver-mounted    bow    1m     James 

Tubb  

\  ioloni  ellcs. 

Grancino,  Giovanni  (Milan),  1716  ... 

Vuillaume,   J.    B. 
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Objets  d'Art. 

Howl,    Chinese,    jade,    dark    green    ...         ...         ...      13! 

Howls  and  covers,   Chinese,    iade,   mutton-fal    (pair)     274 

Box   and    ■  1  >\ <r.    Ming,    circular   cloisonne"   ...         ...     41- 

c.isket,  gold,  cover  bearing  the  arms  ol    fun.-,  8th 

Earl  of    I    tuderdale   1  c  7-'.';  i^M))  4'  l 

1   asket,    toil.cis.sli.il.    pique   .lee  oration    in   gold    and 

mother  o' pearl        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     204 

Ring,  emerald  signet — - ji?i    Relics,   Petei    tie    Great. 

>-^ij!it!  l...^.  gold,  I.ouis  XV.,  interioi  oi  if'-  Ml  sel 
with  miniature  ol  the  "  Duke-  oJ  Meiklen- 
burge, wearing  the  '  olla  1  and  Star  ..1  the 
Garter,"  presented  by  the  Duke  to  Hugh 
Seton,    1750  ...         ...         ...         ...         •••     273 

Snuff-box,    geld,    Louis    XV.,    s,  1    with   miniature-   of 
the    King   '.1    Sardinia,   by   whom   il    was    pre 
- •  111.  •  I     In    Hugh    Sel..n.    1760    ...  ...  ...      -^73 

Pictures  and  Drawings. 

A II.     "  Shooting  adventures  oi    Five  Cock 

ney   Sportsmen  "  (six   water-colour  drawings, 

one    signed    "  II.    A."    ...        ...        ...        ...     134 

Aiken,   Henry. 

Fox-Hunting    Subjects    (set    of    three    pencil    and 

water-colour   drawings)    ...         ...         ...         •••     272 

Huntsmen  (three  water-colour  drawings) 272 

\1nlreott1,    T.      "  Sisters  "  272 

H  irenger,    J . 

Breaking   Covert    (1806)  272 

I  nt.  im-    Covert    (1806)         272 

Unkennelling    (1806)    ...  ...  ...  ■••  ■••     272 

H.ittoni,     Pompeo.      "  Diana     with     Cupid's     How 

(1761)  34i 

Beechey,  Sir  William. 

Portrait    of    the    Artist    in    dark    brown    coat    ami 

white    cravat    (i7Q0)  •••  •■•  •■•  •■■      34' 

Unspecified        ...        ...        ...        •••        ■••        •••       62 
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Pictures   and  Drawings — continued. 

Beyeren,  A.  van.  ''  Seascape,  with  boats  and 
figures  " 

Blarenberghe,  Louis  Nicolas  \  an.  Drawings, 
gouache,  nine  (mostly  wooded  landscapes 
with    figures) 

Bonington,  R.  P.  "  Beach  Scene,  with  a  cart  and 
fisherfolk,  Sunset  " 

Boucher,  F.  "  Toilet  of  Venus  :  tin  goddess  reclin- 
ing on  a  couch,  while  an  angel  and  cupids 
hold   a    mirror  and   crown    her  with    flowers 

Boudin,    E. 
"  On    the    Beach  " 
"  1'lage    a    Trouville  " 
"  View   of    Dordrecht  " 

Buck,  Adam.  "  The  Artist  with  his  Wife  and  two 
Children,  in  an  interior  decorated  with  Greek 
\  ases  "    (  iNi  (i 

Bundy,    Edgar.     "  The    Musketeer's    Toast  " 

Burne-Jones,   Sir  E.      "  Love   and  the  Pilgrim  "    ... 

Cameron,  Sir   D.    V      "  Venice  from   the  Lido  "  ... 

Canaletto,  A.  "  Italian  Town  on  a  Canal  with 
numerous  boats  and   figures  "  ... 

"  Carroll,  Lewis  " — see   Dodgson,    C.    L. 

Chardin,   J.   (ascribed  to). 

"  Figures  outside  an  Inn  "  (dated  1730)  ... 

Chinese. 

Ch'ien    Lung    glass     paintings    in    original    gesso 
frames   (four) 

Sung  Dynasty    (set   of  nine   paintings)       

Cooper,  T.    S.     "  Canterbury   Meadows  " 

Crofts,    Ernest.      "Charles    I.    at    Fdgehill,    1642" 

Devis,   Arthur.      "  Clavcy  Family  "   (1754) 

Dodgson,  C.  L.  ("  Lewis  Carroll.")  "  Sylvie  and 
Bruno,"    three     pen-and-ink    sketches    for     ... 

Dutch     School.     "  Flower     piece  " 

Ferneley,   John. 

"  George  Marriott   (Old  Marriott)   clearing  a  fence 

at  Melton   Mowbray  "    (1845) 

Hunt   Scurry,  or   a  Scene  near  Melton  "   (1843) 
Ditto         

"  Mr.    I.    Sadler's    Mare, 
up,   on    the    Downs  " 
Foster,    Birket. 

"  Italian    Lake   Scene  " 

"  Italian  River   Scene  "  

Frith,  W.  1'.     "  Salon  d'Or,  Homburg  :   Le 

fait — Rien  ne  va  plus  "  ... 
Furniss,     Harry.         "  Sylvie     and     Bruno," 

rough    pencil    drawings    for        

Gainsborough,    Thomas   (ascribed   to). 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Mason  [nee  Annie  Hunt)   in  blue 
decollete   dress  "   ... 

"  Portrait     of     Mrs.     Hingeston,     of     Southwold, 
Suffolk  "  

"  Rock    of    Ages  :    Harrington   Combe,   Somerset, 

with    shepherd    and    sheep  "         

Sir    William     Hlackstone,    the    eminent    jurist  " 

\  ill  age    scene    with     figures    on    horses    near    a 

'In'"  I:,  and   cows  rei  lining  under  trees  to  the 

left  "  

Garrard,  G.     "  Portrait  of  a  Lady  and  Gentleman 

resting    while    out    hacking"    ... 
Gauguin,     Paul.     "  Bretagne    landscape,     with    two 
peasants    in    a    stubble    field    near    some   farm 
buildings  "    (1889)  


I  U  light,     with     (  'li.ippk- 
(1833)      
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Pictures   and  Drawings     c  ontinued. 

Godward,   J.    W.      "  Mischief   and    Repose"    (igog)      r34 
Goyen,     J.     Van.         "  River     Scene,     with     village 

buildings    among   1  ires   and    various   figures   at 
rustic    operations"     (1632?)       ...  ...  ...      131 

Graham,  Peter. 

"  Highland    Pastures  "  ...          ...  ...  ...        62 

"  Mountain     Torrent  "  ...         ...  ...  ...     272 

"  Where    nought    is   heard  but  lashing  wave  and 

sea-bird's    cry  "    ...  ...         ...  ...  ...     341 

Greenaway,  Kate.  Child  studies,  volume  contain- 
ing eighty-two  original   unpublished  drawings     203 

Greuze  (attributed  to).  "  Girl  in  pink  dress  with 
white  sleeves  and  pearl  necklace  " — see  also 
Vol.   Ixxxviii.,  p.   208       ...         ...  ...         ...     342 

Guardi,  F.  "  View  of  the  Pia/za  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  looking  towards  the  Campanile,  with 
figures  "       341 

Hals,  Frans  (attributed  to).  "  Merry  Couple  :  a 
man  in  black  and  a  woman  dressed  in  rose- 
purple,  with  dishevelled  hair,  both  laughing  "     134 

Henderson,   C.    Cooper. 

"  Bristol,   Bath    and   London   Coach  "        ...  ...      272 

"  Two  Coaches  in  a  Snowstorm  "  ...         ...         ...     272 

Herring,  J.  F.  (senior).     "  Confidence,  a  celebrated 

trotting   hoise  "    ^842)   ...         ...     272 

Hobbema     (ascribed     to).      "  Woody     Stream,    with 

footbridge  "  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        62 

Hogarth.     "  Portrait  of  a  Boy  in  a  green  coat  and 

vest,   holding  a   toy   spaniel  "   ...  ...         ...     272 

Hondecoeter,   M.   d'.     "  Feathered    Choir  "  ...     413 

1  [oppner. 

"  Colonel    the   Hon.    Robert    Fulke   Greville  "    ...     413 
"  Digby     Children,     The     (Robert     Henry     and 

Isabella),"    c.    iygj  ...         ...         ...         ...     413 

"  Portrait   of  Louisa,    Countess   of   Mansfield  "...     413 

Ilornel,   F.    A.      "  Japanese    Girls  "   ...  ...  ...      273 

Hudson,  T.      "  Lady  in  white  dress,  with  lace  frills 

at    the    neck   and   sleeves,   holding   a  fan  "    ...      341 

Hunter,  Robert.  "  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  wife  of 
Commander  James  Ellis  (of  Weymouth),  in 
wdiite  clress,  with  blue  embroidered  jacket 
and    large    black    hat  "    ...  ...  ...  ...        62 

Keyser,  Th.  de.  "  Portrait  of  a  Botanist,  in  black 
embroidered  dress,  seated  at  a  table  on 
which   are   two   books   of  plants  "       ...         ...      272 

Landseer,  Sir  E.  "  Fatal  Duel  :  Two  Stags  in  the 
Snow,  one  standing  over  his  defeated  enemy  " 
(pastel)  341 

Lavery,  Sir  John.     "  Balcony  of  Sir  John  Lavery's 

House    in    Tangiers  "     ...  ...         ...         ...     413 

Lawrence,   Sir  Thomas.      "  Colonel  William  Fitch  "        62 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas  (attributed  to).     "  Sheridan, 

in  brown  coat,   with   landscape  background  "     413 

Leighton,    E.    Blair.     "  The    Shadow  "        62 

Lely,  Sir  Peter.  "  Oueen  Catherine  of  Braganza, 
in   dark    green  dress,   seated  on   an  elaborate 

gilt    throne  "          341 

L'Hermitte,    L. 

"  Cutting   Grass  "    (pastel)    ...          ...          ...         ...  273 

"  Evening   on    the   River  "    (pastel)            ...         ...  273 

"  Father's    Return  "    (pastel)             273 

"  Harvest    Moon  "    (pastel)    ...          ...          ...          ...  273 

"  Nuns'   Sewing  School  "  (pastel)   ...          ...         ...  273 

"  Vegetable  Market  "    (black  chalk)           273 
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Pictures  and  Drawings     i  ontinued. 
Lorrain,  Claude. 

"  View  in  the  Campagna,  with  the   liber  spanned 
by  a  bridge   in  the  middle  distance,  and   the 
Tivoli    Mountains   in    the    background  "    (pen 
and    wash    drawing) 
"  View  of  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  with  ledges  of  rock 
in  the  foreground  and  a  number  of  buildings 
among  trees  on  the  far  side  "  (pen  and  bistre 
wash     drawing! 
Lucas,    J.    Seymour.     "  The    Favourite  "    ... 
MacTaggart,    William. 

"  Children   in   a   Boat  "  

"  In    the    Hayfield  "    ... 

"  June    Day  " ...  ...         

"  Mist   on   the  Arran   Hills  " 
Maiieschi,    Michele.         "  Venetian     Scenes  "    ( i >.i i r ) 

Micheau  (attributed  to).  "Queen  Charlotte  as  a 
child  seated  at  the  piano,  with  her  Music 
Master  seated  beside  her  playing   tin-   harp 

Mierevelt,  M.  J.  Van.  "  Frau  johannina  de  Wit, 
aged  twenty,   in  black  satin   dress  "  (1638) 

Molenaer,    K.     "  Skating    Scene  "    (1660) 

Monticelli,    A.     "  loitering    a     Temple  " 

Moore,     Albert.     "  Hydrangeas  "       ...         

Moroni,  G.  B.  "  Lady,  seated,  in  hkn  k  drc-s, 
showing  white  chemise  at  the  neck,  and  with 
gold    bracelets  "    ... 

M'Taggart,    William — see  MacTaggart. 

Palmer,  Sutton.  "  Springtime  in  Surrey  "  (water- 
colour)  ...  ...  

Paul,  J.  "  River  Scene,  with  an  Angler  " — see 
also  Vol.   l.xxxviii.,  p.  208 

Peters,   M.  W.     "  Portrait   group  of   Children"   ... 

Raeburn,    Sir     Henry.      "  Lt.  Col.    Alexander     Mat- 

kenzie,  of  tin-  12th  and  21st  Light   Dragoons, 

standing    resting    his    inn    on    the  back    of   his 

charger  "     ... 

Raeburn,  Sir  Henry  (ascribed  to).  "Roderick 
Macneill,  of  Barra,  Chief  of  the  Clan,  in  a 
green  coat  and   white  frilled   cravat,   holding 

a   gun   in    his    left    hand  "  ...  

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua.  "  Portrait  of  l'r.  Richard 
\\  atson  "    \\ 7<>cj)   ... 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua  (ascribed  to).  "  Portrait  of 
Sir  Robert  Mann,  R.N.,  in  naval  costume, 
with  a  sea  view  and  men  o'-war  in  the  back- 
ground "      

Richardson,    T.   M. 

"On     Loch     Eil,     looking     towards    Glenfinnan, 

Inverness-shire"    (water-colour)  

"  Scottish  landscape,   with  figures  by  a  loch  "   ... 

"View    of    ( "ataii/aro,    t 'alaliria  "    ... 

"  View  of  the  Gulf  of  Calabria  " 

Robert,  Hubert.  "  Italian  Courtyard  from  arch- 
way,   with    figures    in    foreground" 

Roberts,  David.  "  View  of  Jerusalem,  looking 
South  "        

Roniney,    George. 

"  George    Gunning  "    (later   2nd    Bart.) 

Lady,    in    pink    and    white    drapery,    caressing 
her   son  " 

"  Sir    Robert    Cunning,    i>t    Hart.,    in    robes   of    a 
Knight    of  the    Bath  " 

Roybet,    F.     "  Portrait    of    a    Cavalier  " 
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Pictures  and  Drawings     continued. 

Ruisdael,  J.   van.     "  Woody  landscape,  with  water- 
fall and  trees   in  foreground,  two   figures  ami 
sheep     by     trees     on      right,      and      buildings 
beyond  "     ...         ...  ...         ...         ...  ...     341 

Ruisdael,    Salomon    van.     "  Dune    Landscape,    with 

figures  and  buildings  in  the  distance  "  (162S)      134 
Sadler,  W.  Dendy. 

"   The     Abbot's     Portion  "     ...  ...  ...  ...        62 

"  The   Spinster's   liiithday  "  ...         ...         ...     272 

Sartorius,     Francis.     "  Two    Huntsmen    with    three 

horses  in  a  landscape  "  (1787)  ...  ...  ...      272 

Scott,     Samuel.      "Views     of     St.     James's    Park" 

(pair)  342 

Seymour,  James.      "  Fox-hunting  subject  "  ...  ...      272 

Shaver,    W.    (senior). 
"  Gamekeeper's    Cottage  "    ...         ...         ...         ...     342 

•'  Herdsman's    Cottage"    (t83<j)       ...  ...  ...      342 

"  Rural   Contentment  "  ...  ...  ...  ...      272 

"  View   on   the   Coast,    with   fisherfolk,    cart    lmrsrs 

and  a  windmill  ''  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      272 

Siberechts,   Jan.     "  View   of    Windsor   Castle    from 

the    River  "  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        62 

^n  kert,   Ri(  hard. 
"  Baccarat  "      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       62 

"  Raising    of    Lazarus  "         ...         ...         ...  ...       62 

"  Reclining     Woman  "  ...         ...  ...  ...     134 

"Venice:    St.    Maik's  "        134 

Village    Stores,    Chagford  "  ...         ...         ...       62 

Steen,  Jan. 

"  Adoration    of    the    Shepherds  "    ...  ...  ...      341 

••  Peasants  playing   Skittles   in  a   Farmyard"   ...       62 
Strigel,   Bernard.     "  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  black 
,1  mbli  I    ami    embroidered    coat,   wearing   the 
ch.un  and   Jewel  "i   the  Golden    Fleece,  and 
holding  a  scroll  in  his  right  hand  "  ...        ...     34' 

Stuart,  G. 

••  Robert    Shaw,    Eathei    ol    Sii    Roberl    Shaw,   of 

Bushej      1'ark.    Dublin,     in    a    grey    coat,    with 

a    yellow    vest    ami    white   stock"        ...  ...     34' 

"Sir   Godfrey    Webster,    in   dark   blue  coat   with 

yellow     facings,    and    white    slock  "     ...  ...      342 

Tiepolo,  C.    I).      "  Christ   and   the  Woman  taken   in 

Adultery  "  134 

li 1.     I.     \l  .     \\  .      "Vale    i'l    Llangollen"    (170,9)        62 

Unspecified.     '    Men-o'-War  and    Fishing    Boats   in 

a    Breeze  "  '34 

Walker,  R.  ■  Olivei  Cromwell,  in  armour,  holding 
a  baton  in  his  right  hand,  and  resting  his 
left  on  a  helmet  "  342 

Ward,  James.     "  Christmas  Carol  " 134 

Watson,  C.  '■  Portrait  "t  a  Boy,  in  brown  dress, 
Cilding  a  skipping  rope,  in  a  landscape 
background  "  ...         ...  ...         ...         ...     272 

Watts,    I-  .    W.      "  River    Scene,    with   two   Anglers, 

and   a   Church  among  trees"   ...         ...  ...       62 

Whistler  (assigned  to).  "  The  Voung  Tra- 
gedienne "  ...  ...  ...  ...  ■■■        ''2 

Willaerts,  Adam.  "  Kmbarkation  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  and  his  bride,  Princess  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.,  at  Margate  on  April 
25th,     1613  "     (1622)         34' 

Wilson,  Richard. 

"  On   the  Tiber  :    Sunset  "   ...         ...  272 

"  River   scene    with    high    cliffs    on    the    left    and 

a  tuined  abbey  in  the  background  "  ...         ...     272 

"  Temple    of    Clitumnus  "    ...         ...         ...         ...     272 
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Pictures   and  Drawings  —continued. 

Wissing,  W.     "  Lady  Elizabeth  Stanhope,  daughter 

of  the  2nd   Earl  of   Chesterfield,   seated  on  a 

terrace,    with   gardens  behind  "  ...  ...     341 

Wright,   J.      "  Thomas  Gisborne,   of  Derby,  and  of 

St.    John's    College,    Cambridge"    (1777)    ...      134 
Zeeman,     R.     ("  Nooms  ").     "  Fight    between     the 

English    and    Dutch    Fleets  "    ...         ...  ...     342 

Zuccarelli,  F.  "  Landscape,  with  peasants  and 
animals,"  and  ''  River  Scene,  with  figures 
and   animals"   (pair)       ...         ...  ...  ...      (41 

Pottery  and  Porcelain. 

Bow. 

Figures,  boy  and  girl  (pair)  ...  ...  ...         ...     274 

Figures,   shepherd    and    shepherdess   (pair)  ...      133 

Figures,    youth   and   a  girl    (pair)    ...  ...         ...      133 

Chelsea. 

Figures,    Apollo    and   the    Muses   (set   of    nine)    ...      132 
Figures,  River  God  and  Goddess  (pair)  ...         ...      133 

Needlecase,  cover  modelled   as  bust  ...  ...     275 

Si  cut   bottle   formed   as   a  swan       ...  ...  ...     273 

Seals,    modelled    as    figures,    birds    and    dogs    (a 

collection    of    fifty)  ...         ...  ...         ...     132 

Chelsea-Derby.        Dessert    service,    blue    band,    and 
gilt    scalloped     edges,    decorated    vases,    fes- 
toons  and   butterflies    (thirty-six  pieces)  ...      274 
Chinese. 

Ch'ien  Lung. 

Figures  of  pheasants,  enamelled  jamille-rose, 
breasts  and  crests  coral,  claws  yellow  with 
black   talons   (pair)  ...         ...         ...  ...      132 

Vases    (pair)    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     412 

K'ang   Hsi. 

Bowls,    jamille-verte    (pair)  ...  ...  ...     412 

Cup  and  saucer,  enamelled  on  biscuit,  with 
flowering  branches  and  rockwork  in  green, 
yellow,  aubergine  and  white  on  black  ground, 
interior    flowers  on   green    ground        ...  ...        64 

Cup,  Sacrificial,  handle  and  lip  modelled  with 
lizards  and  enamelled  with  diapers,  utensils 
and  masks  in  blue  and  red,  seeded  green 
ground  04 

Dish,  jamille-verte,  with  feng  huang  on  a 
rocky  ledge  with  pool,  lotus  plants  and  birds     133 

Ewers,  wine,  jamille-verte  with  flowers,  spouts 
as  phcenix  heads  in  yellow,  green  necks  (pair)       64 

Jar  and  cover,  jamille-verte,  with  birds,  kylins, 
animals  and  figure  subjects  within  panels  on 
green    stipple    and    butterfly    ground    (faulty)     412 

Teapot,  hexagonal,  panels  at  sides  pierced  with 
bamboo  and  flowering  branches,  handle  as 
dolphin,  spout  as  monster's  head,  enamelled 
flowers,  etc.,  in  green,  yellow  and  rouge-de- 
fer  on   black  ground        64 

\  .ise,   Lang   Yao,   bottle-shaped   ...  ...  ...     412 

\   ise    (similar)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     412 

Vase,  Yen-Yen,  trees  and  birds  on  white  ground     412 
Ming.     Vases    (two) 274 

Ming — Ch'eng  Hua.  Vase,  bulbous  body, 
neck  and  foot  with  flowers  and  dragons  in 
green,  yellow  and  turquoise  on  aubergine, 
bulb,  scrolling  peonies  similar  colours  on 
white  (see  also  plate  vol.  lxv.) 412 

Ming — Cheng  Te. 

Bowl,  underglaze  copper  red,  with  scrolling 
peonies,    etc.    [see   also    illustration   vol.    lxv.)     412 


Pottery  and   Porcelain — continued. 

Ming — Cheng  Te — continued. 

Potiche,  four  panels  openwork  floral  design, 
blue,  underglaze  red,  shoulders  underglaze 
blue  with  7«z'-shaped  lappets  with  floral  and 
symbolic  ornament  (see  also  illustration 
vol.    lxv.)      

Ming — Chia-Ching.  Jar,  wine,  with  fish  and 
water  plants,  underglaze  blue,  yellow,  green 
and    rouge-de-jer    ... 

Ming — 15th  century.  Vase,  inverted  baluster 
shape,  dark  blue  ground,  decorated  plants, 
etc.,  turquoise,  cieam  and  aubergine  (see  also 
vol.   lxv.) 

Ming — Hsiian   Te. 

Bowl,  dated  1433,  interior  with  prunus  tree  in 
turquoise  on  white  ground,  exterior  two 
prunus  branches  and  birds  in  red,  yellow, 
blue,  green,  brown  and  turquoise  (see.  also 
illustrations    vol.    lxv.) 

Bowl,  hot-water,  four  kylins  in  green  and 
brown  on  shallow  top,  exterior,  flowers, 
figures  and  the  poet,  Su  Shih,  on  black  horse, 
enriched  turquoise 
Ming — 16th  century.  Vases,  inverted  baluster 
shape,  brilliant  light  blue  ground  with  figures, 
7«2-shaped  lappets  and  false  gadroons  base, 
in  aubergine,  yellow  and  white  (pair)... 

Ming — Wan  Li.     Jar,   oviform,   with   cap   cover... 
Sung — Chun   Yao.     Bowl,  deep  conical,  pale  grey 

lavender    glaze  suffused   purple  bloom 
Unspecified.     Bottle,    double-gourd    shape,    scroll 

foliage  in  red  and  blue  Gn  yellow 

Yung   Cheng. 

Dinner    and    dessert    service,   decorated    flowers 

and    ribben    border    in    blue    and    gilt,    inner 

borders   and   centres  jamille-rose   (126   pieces) 

Tea     service,     cock     and     flowers,     jamille-rose 

(24  pieces)   ... 

Derby,     Crown.         Figures    of     monkeys,     wearing 
flowered    coats,    white    ruffs,    playing    musical 
instruments  (ten)   ... 
Dresden.     Candelabra    (pair)    ... 
Lowestoft. 

Coffee-pot    (inscribed 

1771  ") 
Inkstand   (inscribed 
Meissen. 

Figures    of    cranes,    by    Kandler    (three)    ... 
Group,  sitting  hen  brooding  some  chicks  ... 
Plymouth.     Figure,   shepherdess,  wearing  blue  hat, 
yellow   bodice,   puce-coloured  skirt,  on   flower- 
encrusted     base 
Unspecified.     Jug,   pottery — sec   Silver   "  E.S." 
Wood,  Ralph. 
Figures. 

Boxers,    on     guard 
splashed     jacket 
marbled     jacket 
from   same   mould) 
Boy,    green    coat,    pale    brown    breeches 

basket   of  fruit    and   a   punnet   ... 
Shepherd,     black    hat,    long    pale 
olive-green   breeches  and  a   dog 
Shepherd,    carrying    lamb,    green    coat,     yellow 
vest  and   olive-green   breeches  ...         

Worcester. 

Beakers,  octagonal  shape,  Japanese  design,  flowers 
and    birds   (pair) 


'  James    Postons,    Norwich, 
A  Trifle  from  Lowestoft  ") 
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Pottery  and   Porcelain — continued. 
Worcester — continued . 

Dessert    service,    flower    sprays   on    white   ground 

(53  pieces) 

Jug,  scroll  handle  and  spout  as  a  mask,  decorated 

Chinese  landscapes 
Mugs,    exotic    birds    in    panels    with     gilt    scroll 

borders,    apple-green   ground    (pair)    ... 
Tlates,    exotic    birds   and    butterflies,    gilt   reserve 

panels,  scale  blue  ground,  Wall  period   (pair) 
Saucer-dish,    blue    underglaze,    "  Eloping    Bride  " 

pattern 
Vase,    "  Apple  green,"    beaker    shape,    birds    and 

butteiflies   within  gilt   rococo   panels  ... 
Vases     and     covers,     hexagonal,     with    figures     in 

landscapes,    birds,    insects,    sprays    of   flowers 

(pair)  

Properties   Dispersed. 

Asquith,   Lord  Oxford   and,    "  The  Wharf,"   Sutton 
Courtney,    The    late  ...  ...  ...         342, 

Bibby,  Mrs.    Frank,   The  late 4M, 

Cathcart,    Lady    Gordon,    The    late,    Titness    l'ark, 

Sunninghill 
Clarke,  Mr.    Frederick   Seymour,    The  late  ... 
Costa  Rica  and   Peru  (collection  of  antiquities  fi'bm) 
Dowdeswell,     Mr.,     "  The    Pull    Court,"     Bushley, 


Tewkesbury 

Falkner,    John   Meade,   The   late 

Hardy,   Miss  Pamela,    Tin-   late 

Halton,  Thomas,  of  Leicester  ... 

Nicholson,    J.    W. 

Nunburnholme,   Dowager   Lady,   The  late 

l'ratt,     Sutton 

Windlestone   Hall,    Ferryhill,   Durham 

VVinkworth,  Stephen   D.,  of  Walton  Heath 


204, 


132, 


-"4, 
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64 
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133 
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414 
203 
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414 
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341 
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Victory 


Nelson    at 


Relics. 

Hat  on,  Lord.  Copj  oi  1530  Paris  issue  of  "  Strozii 
Poets,  pater  et  filius,"  with  Bacon's  boar 
c  rest    on    blown   calf   binding    ... 

Charles  I.,  King.  Watch  bj  Abraham  (  usin,  of 
Nevers,  in  silver  gilt  and  metal-gilt  engraved 
octagonal  i.ise,  said  to  have  been  given  to 
King    Charles   I.   by   Queen    Henrietta    Maria 

Dowdeswell,  William,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(1721-75).  Trunk,  leather,  domed,  formerlj 
his  property 

George    I.,   King — set    SiUer,   Ley,    Petley. 

George  III.,  King.  Bookcase,  breakfront, 
mahogany,  believed  made  by  Ince  and  May- 
hew  to  his  order  ... 

Hamilton,   Lady — see   Nelson. 

Hardy,    Captain  Thomas   Masterman — see   Nelson. 

Jacobite.  Pretender  "Amen"  trumpet  glass, 
etched  dedicatory  inscription  to  Prime  Henry 
(Cardinal  York),  crowned  cypher  J.R.  and 
two  verses  of  the  Jacobite  version  oi  National 
Anthem 

Lauderdale,  James,  8th  Karl  of.  Cold  casket, 
presented  by  "The  Pawnbrokers  of  the 
Metropolis  " 

Meiklenburgc,    Duke  of.     Cold    snuff-box    presented 

by   the  Duke   to    1 1 1 1  •_;  1 1    Seton,    1750  ... 
Nelson,    Lord. 

Bureau,   mahogany,  used    by    Hardy  when  Cover- 

11  ir  of    ( Jreenw  ii  h    Hospital 
Cellarette,    Nelson's  cabin 


414 


133 


2<>4 


133 


415 


4'4 


-'7i 


1  i2 
«32 


1,    London,    inscribed 
lolm   Pollard,  R.N.,  by 
ictory    tor    service 


Relics  —continued . 

Nelson,   Lord — continued. 

Clock,  bulkhead,  Hardy's,  from  tin 
Corkscrew,  metal,  used  by  Nelson  ... 
Magnifying  glass,  used  by  Nelson  ... 
Medals    and     decorations     worn     by 

Trafalgar    (eleven) 
Moonstone,    in    cylindrical    ivory    case,    inscribed 

"  Emma    Hamillon,    Her   Luck  " 
Pistols,  flint  lock,  by   Knubley,  London,  inscribed 

"  Captain    Masterman    Hardy,    R.N."    (pair) 
Pistols,   given   to  Hardy  by  Admiral   Sir   Thomas 

Trowbridge    (pair) 
Ration   book  of   the   Victory   for   1 7g4 
Rum  barrel,  inscribed  "  H.M.S.   Victory,  No.  3 
Sideboard,    Nelson's    cabin    ... 
Sundial,     inscribed    "  Parsonage    House    Garden, 

Burnham    Thorpe,    Norfolk  "    ... 
Sw  ird,    Pollard's,    when    Lieutenant    on    H.M.S. 

Brunswit  k 

I  able,    \.  [son's    1  abin 
Telesi  ope,   bj    K .    M<  <  u 

"   Presented    to    Mid. 

the    officers   oi     H.M.S 

rendered,    1805  "    ... 

Telescope,  used  at  the  Battle  oi  Trafalgar,  in- 
scribed    "    I'o     Horatio     Nelson,      R.N,     from 

E.fmma]  L.[ady]  H.[amilton]  and  T.[homas] 

M.|  aslerman  I    H.[ardy]    1803" 

Trafalgar    memorandum,    original    draft    ... 

Various   unspecified   small    objei  ts   (eleven) 

Vinaigrettes,  silver,  given  bj  Nelson  to  Lady 
Hamilton   (two) 

Wallet,    despatch,   red    leather,    used    by    Nelson... 

Watch,  gold,  b>  John  Wood,  oi  Liverpool,  given 
to  Captain  Hardy  by  the  Governors  oi  Green 
u  K  h    I  [ospital 

W  it'h,  silver,  by  Aliam  8  Caithness,  of  London, 
presented  by  Lady  Hamilton  and  Hardy  to 
Midshipman  J.  Pollard  lor  "  Service  ren- 
dered during  Trafalgar  Action,  October  2rst, 
at     1.30  "     ...  ...  ...  ...  

Watch,  silver,  bv  J.  Fabet,  oi  London,  inscribed 
"   H.N.       from       C.V.       [Admiral       '  Cuddy  ' 

Collingwood],    1S00  " 
Watch,    silver,    l>\     I      Smith,    of    Edinburgh,    en- 
graved "  Presented  to  Captain   Horatio   Nel 
son,    R.N.,    on    his  marriage,    b\    the  crew   of 
H.M.S.    B,  reas,    March,    >:>■:  "         

Peter  the  Great.  King,  emerald  signet,  mounted 
black  enamel  and  gold,  engraved  full-length 
figure-  of  the  Tzar,  Russian   inscription 

Pollard,   John — see     Nelson. 

Sardinia,     King    of.      Snuffbox — see    Objets    d'Ait 

Seton,    Hugh.     Snuff-boxes — see  Objets    d'Art. 

Silver. 

Makers   and    Makers'    Marks. 

AH.  (possiblj  Aaron  Bates).  Muffineer,  pear 
shaped,    1727 

A.li.     conjoined.      Wine    cup,     silver  gilt,     circular 
domed   foot,   stamped   border,   rosette   of  strap- 
work  centre,  stem  baluster  form,  lower  part  of 
cup  repousse   and   chased   band  vertical   strap 
work,     upper     part     wide     band     bunches    of 
grapes,  etc.,  on  scaled  ground,  1605  ... 
Adam,   Charhs. 
Caster,   cylindrical,    1703    ... 
Casters,  octagonal,  set  of  three,    1 7 ig  ... 
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Silver     continued. 

Makers   and    Makers'   Marks — continued. 

Ash,    Thomas.     Tea-caddy,    octagonal,    17 14        ...       64 

Baillie,  Thomas  (Inverness).  Quaich,  flat  shaped 
handles,  engraved  initials  and  band  of  arrow- 
heads, c.   1740      ...        ...        ...        ...        ■■•     343 

Basket.     Spoon,   maidenhead,    1535  34? 

Bateman,  William  (probably).  Drinking  cup, 
"  Fox-Head,"  and  stand,  silver-gilt,  collar 
inscribed.  London  hall-marks,  1810  and 
1820  202 

Bates,   Aaron — see  "  A.B." 

Bilton,    Eli    (Newcastle).        Tumbler    cup,    plain, 

slightly  everted    lip,    i6g8         274 

Blakeley,  Benjamin.  Casters,  octagonal  pear- 
shaped,    domed   covers,    three,    i?r8 202 

Bodington,      John.         Ladle,      facetted      tapering 

handle,   1703  ...  ...         ...  ...  ■■•     202 

Bonll,    Michael.        Tea-caddy,    octagonal,    domed 

cover,     1716  ...  ...  ••■  ■••  •■•      274 

('.     enclosing     I.      Apostle    spoon     (St.    Matthew), 

ilu.s  °4 

C.P.     and     a    rose    below.     Ta/.za,    funnel-shaped 

foot,     engraved     coat-of-arms,     1661     <>4 

Carman,  John.     Tankard,  miniature,  1755  ...     34! 

Castle   with   the   letteis  L.G.   below   [?)—see   "  I.C." 

Cornasseau,    Isaac.     Muffineer,    1735  274 

Cornoch,  Edward.  Fruit  dish,  engraved  coat- 
of-arms,    1727  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••     342 

Dublin. 

Dredger,      cylindrical,     moulded      base,     scroll 

handle,    pierced   lid,    1717  202 

Forks,  dessert,  three-pronged,  6  Dublin  1754, 
4  probably  by  Alexander  kic  hards,  of  Dub 
lin,   c.    1754,    and    2    r?4i  342 

E.G.    between  two   mullets.     Tankard    and   cover, 

1683  274 

E.H.  and  a  crescent  below.  1'orringer,  two- 
handled,    1661       202 

F.S.  in  a  monogram  (or  S.E.).  Pottery  jug, 
aubergine  decoration,  silver-gilt  neck,  cover, 
loot  and  a  thumb-piece  formed  as  a  winged 
mermaid,    1610        ...  ...  •■•  •••  •••      342 

I  dwards,     John.      Drinking     cup,     "  Fox-FIead," 

initials  on   collar,    1809   ...  ...  ...  ■••     34! 

Fleming,    William.      Tumbler   cup,    [716 343 

Folkingham,     Thomas     (probably).         Tea-kettle, 

stand    and     lamp,    1717 <H 

Foreign     (possibly    English).         I 'up     and     cover, 

cocoanut,    with    silver-gill    mounts        342 

('.anion,     Dinah.      Dredger,     1730. 64 

Globe.     Chalice,   cover    of,    paten    shape,    1567    ...     343 
H.M.    conjoined.      Beaker,    parcel-gilt,    1612        ...      343 

II. R.  conjoined.      Quaich,  small,  engraved  initials 

and    foliage,    c.     1700        ...  ...  ••■  •••      4 '  4 

Hamilton,  John  (Dublin).  Teapot,  bullet- 
shaped,     1 71 7  ...  ■..  •••  •••  •■•      342 

Hanet,  Paul.  Spoons,  dessert,  rat  tailed,  en- 
graved   crest,    1725    (twelve)         ...  ...  ...      343 

Harrington,  Robert  (York).  Wine  cup,  plain 
bell-shaped  bowl,  on  collar  with  turned 
moulded  stem,    plain   circular   foot,    1627        ...      202 

LB.    with    a    crescent    below.        Toilet    set,    five 

boxes,   two  scent  bottles   and    a   mirror,    1680     342 

I.C.  (stamped  four  times)  and  (probably)  a 
castle  with  the  letters  L.G.  below.  Chalice, 
bui  kct  shaped    bowl,    moulded    stem   (no  date)      343 


Silver  -continued. 

Makers   and    Makers'    Marks — continued. 

I.C.  and  a  mullet  below.     Tumbler  cup,  engraved 

coat-of-arms,     r68o  ...  ...  ...  ...     343 

I.M.    in    a    clotted    circle.      Porringer    and    cover, 

two-handled,     1687   .         ...         ...         ...         ...     342 

I.N.  with  a  star  below  in  heart-shaped  field. 
Porringer  and  cover,  two  handled,  engraved 
coat-of-arms,    c.     1685      ...         ...         ...         ...       64 

LP.  (possibly  for  John  Pollock).  Taperstick, 
hand,  circular  form,  three  ball  feet,  pear- 
drop  handle,  c.   1735        ...         ...         ...  ..     343 

Jones,    George.     Jug,   cream,    plain   pitcher,    1737     202 

Ker,  James;  Mitchell,  David,  and  Ure,  Archi- 
bald (Edinburgh).  Tea  service,  four  pieces, 
1730  342 

Ley,  Petley.  Cup  and  cover,  engraved  arms  of 
George  f.  (with  inscription  added  at  later 
date — given  to  John  Manley,  Esq.,  of  Green- 
wich   Park,    in    1738),    1720        ...  ...         ...     342 

Lindsay,    Hugh    (Edinburgh)    (possibly).        Bowl, 

small    circular        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     414 

Lock,    Nathaniel.     Porringer,    two-handled,    i6g8     343 

Lofthouse,    Matthew.     Tumbler    cup,    plain,    1728     414 

London.         Porringer     and     cover,     bowl    chased 

acanthus      foliage,      matted      ground,      cover 

embossed,    pomegranate   knob   ^maker's    mark 

overstamped),    1684  ...  ...         ...         ...     343 

Maunday,    W.     Sweetmeat    dish,    silver-gilt,    1634  202 

Mettayer,     Lewis.     Tazza,     silver-gilt,    1710        ...  202 

Mitchell,    David — see   Ker,   James. 

Murray,    Patrick    (Edinburgh).     Quaich,    1712   ...  64 

Nelme,  Anthony.     Caster,  octagonal,  pear-shaped, 

domed   cover,    r7;4  ...  ...  ...  ...     202 

O.S.  and  a  trefoil  slipped  below.  Porringer 
and  cover,  two-handled,  engraved  coat-of- 
arms,     r&76  ...         ...  ...         ...         ...     342 

Payne,    Humphrey.     Punch    bowl,    1704    ...         ...     202 

Peaston,   Richard.     Muffineer,   1757  ...         ...       64 

Pelican   with  wings  extended.      Standing   salt   and 
cover,  silver-gilt,  repousse  body   chased  strap- 
work     and      cartouches     enclosing     grotesque 
masks,    surmounting   cover   a   bracketted   vase 
and    standing  figure   of  nude   boy   with   spear 
and  shield,    1565    ...         ...         ...         ...  ...     274 

Petley,    William.        Coffee-pot,    plain    cylindrical, 

domed   cover,    reeded   borders,    1727    ...  ...     202 

Pollock,  John — see  "  LP." 

Pyne,  Benjamin.     Tea-pot,  spherical,  1705,  chased 

a  later  elate  rococo  scrolls  and  pastoral  scenes     202 

K.D.     Poiringer,   two-handled,   chased  tulips  and 

sunflowers,    1668    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     343 

R.D.   with   a   mullet  below.     Tazza,   funnel-shaped 

foot,  engraved  coat-of-arms,  1661  ...         ...       64 

R.I',     with     a     mullet    below.         Sweetmeat    dish, 

small,    1640  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      4'3 

Ramsey,  William  (Newcastle).     Beaker,  c.   1670-80     343 

Reed,  John.     Taperstick,  facetted  baluster  column 

on    moulded   octagonal   base,   1708        343 

Richards,    Alexander    (Dublin) — see   Dublin. 

Roker,  Philip.     Tankard  and  cover,   1700 342 

Rood,     Mary.      Trencher     salt-cellars,     octagonal, 

1724  ...  ..  ...  •■•     343 

Rowbotham,  John,  eV-  Co.  (Sheffield).  Candle- 
sticks,  table,   Adam    design,   four,    1774        ...     202 
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Silver — continued. 

Makers  and   Makers'   Marks — continued. 

S.A.  in  a  monogram.  Beaker,  nearly  straight 
sides,  everted  rim,  engraved  strapwork, 
foliage,   etc.,   moulded  base,   1640       ...         ...     202 

S.E.  in  a  monogram — see  E.S. 

Sanders,  John.  Tea-kettle,  octagonal,  1720,  with 
stand  probably  by  same  maker,  1722,  and 
a  lamp  ...         ...         ...  ...     274 

Sleath,  Gabriel.  Chocolate  pot,  cylindrical,  en- 
graved   coat-of-arms,    1741  ...         ...         ...     274 

Spilsbury,    Francis.     Coffee-pot,    circular,    domed 

covtr,    engraved    armorials,    1735        ...         ...     343 

Storr,  Paul.  Drinking  cup,  "  Fox-Head,"  silver- 
gilt,   collar    inscribed,    1822        ...  ...         ...       64 

Symons,    Pent    (Exeter).        Caster,    domed   cover, 

1714  274 

T.G.  in  a  dotted  circle.  Porringer,  two-handled, 
and  cover,  repousse  and  chased,  cover  sur- 
mounted flat  dish  engraved  shield,  scroll 
handles  in  form   of  terminal  figures,    1658   ...     414 

Timbrell,    Robert.     Porringer,    two-handled,    1699       64 

Tuit,    John.        Waiters,    square-shaped,    engraved 

coat-of-arms,     1728  ...         ...         ...         ...       64 

Ure,   Archibald — see  Ker,  James. 

Wastell,    Samuel.     Tankard   ami    cover,   engraved 

coat-of-arms,     1704  ...         ...         ...         ...     274 

Welder,     Samuel    (probably).     Caster,    octagonal, 

baluster,    1716        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     343 

Willaume,  David.  Box,  oblong,  engraved  coat- 
of-arms,    171 1  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     202 

\\  isdom,     John.         Hot-water    jug,     pear  shaped, 

engraved  crest,    1716       ...         ...     343 

Wood,   Edward.      Trencher  salt-cellars,   octagonal, 

pair,    1725 343 

Wood,    Sam. 

Muffineers,    pair,    1743       ...        ...         ...         ...     202 

Sugar-caster,    plain,    1743    ...         ...  ...         ...     202 

Period. 

Circa  1400.  Spoon,  English  Gothic,  slightly 
hexagonal  stem  with  a  "  dyamond  poynt," 
on  back  of  curved  fig-shaped  bowl  a  Gothic 
"    I    "  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     202 

15th  century.  Mazer  bowl,  maplewood,  with 
wide  splayed  silver-gilt  lip  and  silver  medal- 
lion   in    centre    depicting    St.    Margaret    and 

■Ir.i^on  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      274 

1360.  Spoon,  parcel-gilt,  hexagonal  stem  and 
baluster  seal  top.  pricked  with  initials 
"  K.C.T.S.    1560  "  ...         ...         ...         ...     202 

1575-     Spoon,    seal-top  343 

1(151.     Cup,   lower  part  of   the  body  repoussi  and 

chased    spiral    fluting    and    gadroons   ...  ...     414 

1657.     Porringer,    embossed    leaves,    two    twisted 

wire    handles  ...         ...         ...         ...  ...       64 

1699.     Porringer,    two-handled,  small  ...  ...  414 

1719.     Tumbler    cup    ...          ...  ...  ...  ...  274 

1722. 

Coffee-pot,    cylindrical         ...  ...  ...  ...  202 

Tankard,     miniature,    scroll    handle,     engraved 
monogram  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     414 

1724. 

Mug,    miniature,    on   reeded   rim    foot   ...  ...  345 

Taperstick,  octagonal  base,    baluster   stem  ...  414 

Trencher    salt-cellaT,    octagonal    ...         ...  ...  202 


PAGE 
Silver — continued. 
Period — continued. 
1725.     Tazza,    silver-gilt,    circular    foot      ...  ...     274 

1737-     Cream    pitcher,    pear-shaped,   circular    foot     343 

1764.  Sauce     boats,     formed     as     shells,     scroll 
handles,  oval  bases  ...         ...         ...         ...     202 

1765.  Milk   jug,    "  Cow  " 414 

1783.     1'epper  pots,  circular  ...         ...  ...  ...     202 

Unspecified.     Vinaigrettes — see    Relics,     Nelson. 


Textiles. 

Carpets. 

Chinese    woollen 

Eastern,  woven  foliage  and   flowers,  pink  ground 

Ghiordes   prayer  rug,    18th   century 

Gros-point  needlework,   c.    1760-70  ... 

Kirman,   blue    ground 

Kirman,    ivory    ground 

North-West   India         

Persian,    floral   brocade  and    medallion   design   on 

light   ground 
Persian,   similar    weave 
Persian,    fragment,    17th    century    ... 
Needlework. 

English   petit-point   panel,    17th   century    ... 
Panel  of  the   period  oi  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots   ... 
Tapestries. 
Aubusson 
Broussa  velvet,  pair  ol   panels,  formal  flowers  and 

foliage  and   oval   strapwork   in   gold    on   crim- 
son   ground 
Broussa  velvet,  panel,  worked  circular  medallions, 

crimson     ground     ... 
Broihv  i     velvet,    panel,    woven    formal    medallions 

and   foliage,   red,  blue,  gold   and  blue  ground 
Broussa  velvel  panels,  mounted  in  screen... 
Brussels     panel,     "  Crowning    of    Bacchus,"    by 

Albert  Auwercx,    171I1  century  ... 
Ditto     "  Falconer  presenting  game  to  a  group  of 

three    ladies     seated     in    the    garden    of    a 

chateau,"   17th   century  ... 
Ditto         Pastoral  Seen.."    171I1   century   ... 
Ditto     Teniers   group,    18th    centur\ 
Ditto     "  V'ertumnus    and     Pomona    seated    in    a 

garden  "      

Chinese,  three  pieces  ... 

Enghien,  panel,  balustrading  Mipporting  vases  of 
flowers,  grotesque  masks,  birds  and  beasts, 
16th    century 

Ditto  Woven  birds,  flowers  and  foliage,  early 
17th    century 

Flemish,  panel,  "  Diana  hunting  the  Wild  Boar," 
signed  Simon  Bouwens  (oi  Antwerp),  late 
17th    century 

Lille,  Jour  panels,  classical  subjects,  early  18th 
century 


Ditto  Pair  of  panels,  hunting  scenes,  signed  Jean 
Bouchez,    18th   century   ... 

Ditto  Three  panels,  Teniers  subjects,  18th  cen- 
tury 

Mortlake,  panel,  "  July,  August  and  September," 
1 7th    century 

Peruvian,  woven  with  twenty-four  ritual  figures... 
Soho,   four  panels,  emblematical   of  the  four  con- 
tinents, early    18th  century 
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Timepieces. 

lir.icket-clock,    by    Charles    Harvey,    18th   century...     34? 
Ditto     by      Daniel      Delander,     London,     ebonised 

'*  bell-top  :'     case  ...  ...  ..  ...       63 

Ditto       by   Henry  Jones,   17th   century         ...  ...     343 

Ditto     by    Thomas    Tompion    ...  ...  ...  ...     343 

Ditto     by     Thomas     Tompion,     ebonised     pedestal- 
shaped    case  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      133 

Dit^to     English,    mahogany    case  ...  ...  ...      134 

Bulkhead   clock — see    Relics,    Nelson. 

Clock,  by  Edmund  Massey,  walnut  tall-case...  ...     274 

Clock,   by   Joseph   Knibb,   walnut   tall-case   ...  ...     413 

Clock,  by  Thomas  Tompion,  brass  and  silvered  dial 
bordered  by  pierced  spandrels  chased  with 
masks  and  foliage,  plain  walnut  case,  pierced 
fret    panels  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     415 


Timepieces — continued. 

Grandfather    clock,   by    Thomas    Tompion    ... 
Sundial — see   Relics,    Nelson. 

Watch,  by   Abraham    Cusin — see   Relics,   Charles    I. 
Watch,  gold,  by  John  Wood,  Liverpool — see  Relics, 

Nelson. 
Watch,   silver,  by  Allam  and  Caithness — see  Relics, 

Nelson. 
Watch,    silver,    by   J.    Fabet — see  Relics,   Nelson. 
Watch,  silver,  by  J.   Smith,  Edinburgh — see  Relics, 

Nelson. 

Woodwork. 

Cup    and    cover,    cocoanut — see    Silver,    Foreign. 

Farm-wagons,    models  of — see   Models. 

Mazer  bowl,   maplewood — see  Silver,    15th   century. 
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AT    THE    OUTSET    OF    MY    EDITORSHIP 

/     extend     a      cordial     greeting     to    our    readers,     coniident    in     the    knowledge    that 
they    will    find     ThlE      CONNOISSEUR     go     forward,     maintaining 
its      tradition      as      or      old,     yet     ever     increasing      iti 
I  utility       to        collectors       0/      antiques.  .    I 


HAS     BURLINGTON     HOUSE 

FAILED     US  ? 

By  F.  GORDON   ROE 


With  the  dawn  of  a  New  Year,  we  become 
aware  of  a  milestone  missing  from  the  road  before  us. 
Glancing  rearwards,  we  see  those  towering  monuments, 
the  Exhibitions  of  French,  Persian,  Italian,  Dutch,  and 
Flemish  Art,  receding  in  the  distance.  Each  had  drawn 
enormous  crowds  to  Burlington  House  ;  each  has  had 
its  influence  on  the  taste  and  culture  of  the  British 
Nation.     And   now,   in    1933,   there  comes  a   pause. 

Not  that  this  year  will  lack  memorable  displays. 
Already  some  of  definite  importance  are  being  organised. 
But  the  great  array  of  retrospective  British  Art.  projected 
to  follow  the  French  at  Burlington  House,  has  been 
postponed,  at  any  rate  till  1934,  and  the  public  is 
commenting  on  the  interruption  to  an  annual  series  ,,i 
events  of  world-wide  importance. 

Let  me  say  at  once,  and  without  prating  of  economy, 
that  1  believe  this  postponement  of  the  British  Exhibition 
to  be  the  wisest  policy.  By  the  liberal  aid  of  foreign 
governments,  we  have  had  before  us  a  series  of  displays 
which  has  brought  to  England  some  of  the  finest  work 
of  races  rich  in  artistic  genius.  Against  that  genius, 
Britain  has  to  pit  her  own,  and  she  will  not  be  worsted 
in  the  friendly  contest.  Apt  though  she  is  to  look 
abroad  before  taking  stock  at  Home,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  British  Genius  is  a  mighty  force,  and  that 
nations  less  brilliantly  endowed  would  accord  a  leading 
place   to  many  of  her  lesser  artists. 

Yet,  though  she  need  not  fear  comparison  on  the 
score  of  merit,  Britain  has  an  obvious  right  to  obtain 
for  this  display  the  presence  of  such  works  of  art  as 
will  most  brilliantly  maintain  her  prestige.  It  is  onlv  by 
such  means  that  the  tactics  of  jealous  or  defeatist  critics 
can  be  circumvented.  For  rich  though  Britain  is,  and 
has  been,  in  national  arts,  it  does  not  follow  that  first- 
rate  examples  can  always  be  readily  collected  for  inclusion 
in  a  temporary  exhibition.  Bygone  iconoclasm  is  not 
the  sole  cause  of  this  difficulty.  That  much  of  English 
mediaeval  painting  and,  let  us  say,  opus  Anglicanum, 
has    vanished    is    due    to    the    quantities    in    which    they 
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were  exported  to  the  Continent  at  the  time  when  they 
were  made.  This  means  that  many  surviving  examples 
have  now  to  be  located  and  reidentified  :  a  slow  and 
tedious  process,  not  ameliorated  by  a  fond  tendency  on 
the  part  of  certain  British  students  to  assign  English 
Primitives  to  the  French,  German,  or  Netherlandish 
Schools.  More  or  less  similar  considerations  hold  good 
of  other  English  arts  and  crafts,  then  and  at  various 
periods.  Unless  existing  regulations  are  relaxed,  divers 
of  the  great  national  museums  and  galleries  in  Britain 
herself  will  be  debarred  from  making  valuable  loans  to 
the  Exhibition  ;  while  the  fact  that  some  of  the  finest 
extant  treasures  are  irremovable  from  the  churches  of 
which  they  form  a  part,  still  further  complicates  the 
situation.  Nor  can  it  be  ignored  that  important  British 
works  of  art  of  all  descriptions  have  crossed  the  water 
to  the  United  States,  though  here  the  generosity  of 
American  collectors  will  doubtless  partially  redeem 
the  loss. 

Thus,  on  every  count,  the  breathing  space  provided 
by  the  postponement  of  the  British  Exhibition  gives  a 
highly  necessary  opportunity  to  sum  up  the  position, 
and  to  organise  the  display  in  a  manner  which  shall  do 
comprehensive  justice  to  its  purpose.  It  should  enable 
those  concerned  to  trace  out  works  of  art — not  painting 
and  sculpture  only,  but  all  the  finer  crafts — which  will 
form   a    microcosm  of  the   national   achievement. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  an  exhibition  at  Burlington  House 
this  month  which  should  not  be  neglected.  It  consists 
of  works  by  recently  deceased  Academicians,  and  though 
it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  most  of  these  were  men 
of  genius,  all  of  them  stood  for  something  in  their 
hey-day,  and  one  or  two  will  not  be  denied  a  place  in 
the  national  Valhalla.  Orpen  alone,  that  brilliant, 
Puckish  master,  is  so  marked  an  asset  in  such  a  display 
that  neither  the  Royal  Academy  authorities,  nor  anyone 
else  concerned  with  the  postponement  of  the  British 
Exhibition,  can  be  justly  accused  of  having  failed  us 
this  New  Year. 


ENGLISH    WARMING-PANS 

OF  THE   SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


"  A  harmless,  a  useful,  and  I  will  add,  gentle- 
men, a  comforting  article  of  domestic  furniture."  was 
Serjeant  Buzfuz's  definition  of  the  warming-pan  as  ex- 
pressed at  a  certain  memorable  trial.  Yet  King  Valoroso 
XXIV  of  Paphlagonia  found  it  a  far  from  harmless 
article  in  the  hands  of  Prince  Giglio  :-"  But  now  he 
dared  with  sacrilegious  hand,  to  strike  the  sacred  night-cap 
of  a  king— Hedzoff ,  and  floor  me  with  a  warming-pan  !  ' 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  batillus  cubicularius  with 
which,  when  heated  red-hot,  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
was  blinded  bv  his  loving  brother,  Henry  I.,  in  Cardiff 
Castle  was  a  warming-pan.  Centuries  later,  "  a  Mass,  a 
song  and  a  warming-pan  "  lost  King  James  II.  his  crown 
and  his  kingdom.  The  story  of  the  birth  of  James 
Francis  Edward,  the  Old  Chevalier,  and  of  the  Warmmg- 
Pan  Plot  is  an  oft-told  tale  :— 

"  Let  those  Rebels,  if  they  can, 
Make  us  forget  the  Warming  Pan, 
Which  first  convey'd  that  pretty  man 
Into  the  Chamber  Royal." 
The  circumstance  that  this  immortal  pan  had  no  real 
existence     outside     the 
imaginations  of  the  poli- 
tical   agitators    of    the 
time     cannot     detract, 
however,    from   its   his- 
torical importance. 

An    actual    warming- 
pan  of  almost  equal  con- 
sequence was  sent  some 
time  between  1586  and 
1589  by  the  alchemist, 
Dr.  John  Dee,  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.    At  the  time, 
the  Doctor  and  his  ras- 
cally assistant,  Edward 
Kelley,     were    pursuing 
their     studies     as     the 
guests  of  Count  Rosen- 
berg    at     the      latter's 
castle     of     Tribau,      in 
Bohemia.      Previous   to 
their     departure     from 
England,      Kelley     had 
brought   to   the   Doctor 
some  of  the  precious  red 
"  powder  of  projection  " 
whereby     base     metals 
might    be    changed    to 
gold,  which  he  professed 
to       have       discovered 
either    in    the    ruins    of 
Glastonbury    Abbey    or 
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beneath  a  certain  "  Huett's  Cross."  On  a  small  piece  of 
metal  cut  from  a  warming-pan  Kelley  "  projected  "  some 
of  the  Elixir  with,  so  Dee  asserted,  the  hoped-for  result, 
in  proof  whereof  the  Doctor  sent  both  pan  and  piece  to 
his  august  patroness.  Kelley  and  Dee  thus  anticipated 
by  many  years  both  the  results  and  method  of  Van 
Helmont,  Helvetius,  and  Boyle,  who  all  claimed  to  have 
handled  and  used  successfully  this  same  red  powder. 

Since  no  collection  of  old  brass  can  be  regarded  as 
representative  without  at  least  one  warming-pan,  and  no 
old  cottage  interior  is  complete  without  one,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  warming-pans  have  received  no  compre- 
hensive notice  hitherto.  It  is,  of  course,  patently 
impossible  in  the  limited  space  at  disposal  to  make  an 
exhaustive  survev  of  the  whole  subject.  One  trans- 
Atlantic  collector  is  the  possessor  of  three  thousand 
warming-pans!  But  the  following  notes,  dealing 
principally  with  a  very  individual  group  of  pans  of 
undoubtedly  English  origin,  may  prove  of  some  interest. 
The  name  of  the  ingenious  man  or  woman  who  invented 
the   warming-pan   has   been   forgotten,   and   no   Amherst 

has    thought    it    worth 
while    to    celebrate    the 
origin    of    this    boon    to 
mankind  in  yerse.     Ig- 
noring      the       tale       of 
Robert    of    Normandy's 
red-hot      warming-pan, 
the     earliest    record     of 
this    utensil    would    ap- 
pear   to    be    enshrined 
in  Froissart's  Chronicle, 
for  he  tells  on  one  occa- 
sion    how,     during     the 
warming    of    some    old 
gentleman's     bed     with 
hot    air,    the  flames    set 
light      to      the      sheets. 
Judged,     however,     by 
contemporary  literature 
and      inventories,      the 
warming-pan     did     not 
become    popular    much 
before  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth    century.       At 
an    earlier    period    and, 
indeed,       until       much 
later,   it  was  customary 
for   pages    and    appren- 
tices   to    play    "  Scotch 
warming-pans  "  in  their 
master's    beds.  Bar- 

dolf's  face  between  the 
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bacinouelles ,  were  to  be  found  in  every 
well-equipped  French  household.  At 
first  they  were  of  brass  or  latten.  In 
1454,  the  Queen  of  France  possessed  a 
bacinouere  d'arin.  Those  of  Rene  of 
Provence  (1471)  and  Louis  XI.  (1481) 
were  of  brass.  Babou  de  la  Boudai- 
siere,  Treasurer  of  France,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  have  a  warming-pan  of 
silver.  And  in  1501  all  the  bowls, 
ewers  and  other  utensils,  including  the 
warming-pan  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Archduke  of  Austria  at 
I  !1<  us,  were  of  silver.  The  pans  used  by 
Catherine  de'  Medici  and  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees  were  of  the  same  precious 
metal.  Philip  II.  possessed  une 
bassinoire  d' argent  Men  ouvre  a  la  fagon 
d'Espagne.  His  father,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  however,  had  one  of  gold. 
The  handles  of  these  silver  pans,  as 
may  In-  learned  from  inventories  of 
the  period,  were  usually  en  bouys  en 
facon  de  coulonne,  while  those  of  the 
commoner  brass  examples  were  in 
most  cases  of  iron,  a  queue  de  fer.  Not 
all  the  nobility  of  France,  however, 
favoured  these  very  valuable  pans. 
That  which  belonged  to  Henri  de 
B6thune,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  in 
1690,  was  of  copper.  And  those  owned 
by    Moheiv    were    of  the  same  metal. 


Fat  Knight's  sheets  was  enough  to  warm 
them,  but  these  boys  were  expected  to  lie 
in  their  masters'  couches  until  they  were 
ready  for  theii  reception.  It  has  even 
been  advanced  that  the  Office  of  Yeoman 
Bed  Goer,  whose  privilege  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  and  later  "to 
tumble  up  and  down  "  upon  the  King's 
bed  "  for  the  search  thereof,"  had  its 
origin  in  the  much  humbler  and  less 
romantic  duty  of  warming  the  Royal  coin  h. 
The  suggestion  is  ingenious,  but  cannot  be 
justified  ;  for  such  searchings  were  very 
necessary  and  on  occasions  the  precaution 
was  fully  warranted  by  the  out<  ome  I  he 
chronicler  Capgrave,  among  others,  relate-. 
that  one  night  early  in  September,  [401, 
at  a  time  when  Henry  IV .  was  learning  bj 
bitter  experience  that  a  crowned  head  did 
indeed  lie  mightily  uneasy,  there  was  found 
"  layd  in  the  Kvngis  bed  a  hirum  iron] 
with    thre    braunchis  mad   so  scharp  that 

where  evyr  the  Kyng  had  turned  him,  it 
schuld  sle  him.  But,  as  God  wold,  it  was 
aspied  ;  and  so  he  scaped  that  perel." 
{Capgrave's  Chronicle  oj  England,  Vol.  I., 
p.   278. — Chronicles  and  Memorials.) 

The  desirability  of  some  mechanical 
means  to  perform  the  pages'  task  was  early- 
appreciated .  By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century      warming-pans,       bacinoueres      or 
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It  was  not  until  a  century  after  their  first  recorded  use 
in  France  that  warming-pans  made  their  appearance  in 
England.  Among  the  contents  of  the  bedchamber  of 
William  More  at  Loseley  in  1556  were,  besides  the  usual 
furniture  for  the  hearth,  a  pan  to  cou[er~\  the  fyre 
and  a  warmynge  (Arclueologia,  Vol.  XXXVI., 
p.  289).  Baret  refers  to  this  useful  article  in 
1573,  and  the  word  is  again  to  be  found  in 
Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta  in  1590.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  among  the  New  Year's  gifts  pre- 
sented to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1582-83,  was  a 
jewel  fashioned  as  "  a  smale  warmingpan  of 
golde,  garnished  with  smale  diamonds  and 
rubyes,  with  two  ragged  pedes  pendand."  This 
was  an  offering  from  Lord  and  Lady  Hunsdon. 

With  the  advance  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
warming-pans  are  mentioned  with  ever-increas- 
ing frequency.  Neither  inventories  nor  con- 
temporary literature,  however,  throw  much 
light  on  their  construction,  decoration  or  use. 
One  of  "  white  plate,"  that  is  of  ungilded  silver, 
weighing  71  ounces,  is  scheduled  in  the  Inven- 
tory of  the  goods  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Northampton,  K.G.,  drawn  up  in  1(114  (Archceo- 
logia,  Vol.  XLIL,  p.  353). 

An  interesting  reference  to  a  pan  occurs  in 
the  Middlesex  Sessions  Roll  for  the  eleventh 
year  of  James  I.  On  the  night  of  March  1st 
"I  that  year,  John  Dicke  and  Rowland  Vaughan 
broke  "  into  King  James's  dwelling-house  in 
Whitehall  "—so  disrespectfully  was  the  Royal 
Palace  written  of  — and  stole  among  other  things 

a  silver  warminge  panne  worth  five  pounds," 
the  property  of  Ludovick,  Duke  of  Lennox  and 
Ri<  hmond.  The  criminals  were  caught,  con- 
fessed, and  were  condemned  to  death,  but  though 


unable  to  read  their  neck-verses,  strangely 
enough  were  not  only  reprieved,  but  not  even 
branded  with  the  Tyburn  "  T."  The  "  noble 
silver  warming  pan  "  offered  to  Samuel  Pepys 
on  January  1st,  1668-69,  by  Captain  Beckford, 
is  almost  too  well  known  to  be  mentioned. 

What  is  possibly  one  of  the  earliest  extant 
English  pans  is  in  the  London  Museum  at 
Lancaster  House  (No.  L).  The  ornament  con- 
sists of  a  few  engraved  lines  and  a  slightly 
embossed  heraldic  Rose.  It  is  possible  that 
this  emblem  has  direct  reference  to  the  last  of 
the  Tudor  Sovereigns,  for  though  the  Rose  was 
used  as  a  badge  by  the  Stuart  kings,  any 
reference  to  King  James  I.  would  have  certainly 
been  indicated  by  a  Thistle,  either  alone  or 
dimidiating  the   Rose. 

Most  of  the  pans  of  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  are  engraved  with  the  Royal 
Arms.  The  earliest  pan,  or  rather  cover,  of 
this  type  known  to  the  writer  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  W.  V.  Morten,  of  Nottingham.  In  the 
centre    are    the    Royal    Arms    surrounded    by 

IACOBVS   DG   REX   BEATI    PACIFICI    1604.       Outside 

this  again  is  the  strangely  pessimistic  prayer, 
if  god  save  ovr  royal  king.  Another  pan- 
cover,  now  in  America,  bears  the  date  1614.  It 
is  an  unusually  fine  and  elaborate  example  in  that  the 
Royal  Arms  are  provided  with  supporters,  and  the  motto, 
Deiv  (sic)  et  mon  droit  (No.  ii.).  A  rather  less  elaborate 
pan,  with  neither  supporters  nor  Royal  Motto,  but  with 


No.   V 


-DATED     I63O  WITH    A    STAG    COLLARED    AND    CHAINED 

AND     "  THE    EARLE    OF    ESEX     HIS    ARMES  " 
VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM 


English   PV arming- Pans 


the  circumscription,  god  .  save  .  kinge  . 
iames,  and  the  date  1619,  is  in  the  London 
Museum  (No.  iv.).  A  pan,  obviously  the 
work  of  the  same  craftsman  as  No.  ii.  and 
equally  elaborate,  was  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick  at 
Goodrich  Court  (Henry  Shaw  :  Specimens 
of  Ancient  Furniture,  PL  55),  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum  (No.  iii.).  It  is 
engraved  with  the  Royal  Arms,  I.R.,  and 
the  motto,  god  .  save  .  ovr  .  king  . 
iames  1620.  In  the  Royal  Albert  Memo- 
rial Museum  at  Exeter  is  a  similar  pan 
inscribed  god  save  king  iames  1622. 
The  King  was  not,  however,  the  only 
member  of  the  Royal  Family  to  be  com- 
memorated in  this  way.  One  very  fine 
and  rare  pan  is  recorded  to  have 
borne  the  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers  within 
a  coronet  between  the  flags  of  England 
and  Scotland  and  the  initials  C.P. 
Below  were  two  little  hearts,  while  the 
whole    was    surrounded    with    the    motto 

GOD  SAVE  OVR  PRINCE  CHARLES  1617. 

During  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I., 
the  Royal  Arms,  treated  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  before,  and  the  motto, 
god  .  savi  .  king  .  charles,  formed 
the  most  popular  decoration.  In  the 
writer's  experience,  however,  the  sup- 
porters, the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn,  were 
invariably  omitted  then  and  for  the  future. 

Warming-pans   of   the   period    of   the    Interregnum   are 


NO.     VII.  —  DATED     I632 


WHO    BVRND     III!       111.     NOBODIE 
BR]  I  IMI    Mi  SEUM 


known 
shown 


No.  VI. — circa   1620-4C 

IN    GOD    ALONE  " 


WITH    A    CAMEL    AND         MY    TRUST    IS 
LONDON    MUSEUM 


They  bear  the  arms  ol   the  Commonwealth,   .^ 

on  the  coinage  ol    tin'  period,   with   tin    encircling 
motto,    ENGLANDS    .    main    .     U*MES 

The  Restoration  saw  a  return  to  the  older 
style  oi  enrichment.  One  pan  known  to  the 
writer  lias  the  Royal  Arms,  C.  R.  and  the  motto, 
FEARE    GOD    HONNOR     VI     KIM.     [662  \notliei 

which  has  also  crossed  the  \tlantic,  1-  topn.il 
in  thai  it  is  engraved  ■  i  n  oak  tree  fructed, 
among  the  branches  ol  whnh  appear  the  three 
Crowns  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
motto    is    THE    .     .     ROYALL    .     .    OAKE. 

Despite  their  heraldry,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
ol  the  foregoing  brass  pans  were  ever  used  in 
the  Royal  Palaces  Even  Pepys,  as  has  been 
noted,  was  offered  one  of  silver  ;  and  those 
used  in  warming  the  august  bed  of  the  Sun 
King  were  of  silver,  percei  s]  a  jour  de  plusiew 
Heurs  de  lis  et  les  armes  du  Roy  au  milieu. 
Horace  Walpole,  however,  would  have  it  that 
pans  of  the  type  illustrated  were  so  employed. 
According  to  him,  Nell  Gwynn's  warming-pan 
was  engraved  with  the  Royal  Arms  and  for 
god  and  the  king.  And  among  the  strange 
assortment  of  curiosities,  art  treasures,  and 
historical  and  quasi-historical  relics,  which 
graced  the  "  Gothic  mouse-trap  "  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  Walpole  possessed  the  brass  cover  of  a 
warming-pan  which  "  belonged  to  Charles  II." 
It  was  chased  with  the  Royal  Arms  between  the 
initials  C.  R.,  surrounded  by  the  motto  and  date, 

SARVE    .    GOD    .    AND    .    LIVE    .    FOR    .    EVER    .    1660. 


The  Connoisseur  "^"  International  Studio 


Of  this  "  relic,"  Walpole,  with  more  imagination  than 
knowledge,  observed  : — "  As  the  date  on  it  is  1660,  with 
C.  R.,  it  was  probably  used  for  his  majesty  and  the 
duchess  of  Cleveland  "   (Strawberry  Hill,  p.  440). 

From  a  passage  in  The  Welsh  Levite  tossed  in  a  Blanket 
of  1691,  it  appears  that  at  that  period,  and  considerably 
earlier,  as  may  be  deduced 
from  surviving  examples, 
"  Our  garters,  bellows,  and 
warming-pans  wore  Godly 
mottos."  Those  which  in 
general  appear  upon  bel- 
lows are,  however,  less 
godly  than  sarcastic.  A 
pair  belonging  to  the  late 
Lord  Llangattock  are 
carved  with  Bellows  like  a 
quiete  wife  send  out  breath 
and  make  no  strife  (The 
Connoisseur,  Vol.  17 
(1907),  p.  157).  Another 
pair,  formerly  at  Goodrich 
Court,  bore  the  words,  Now 
man  to  man  is  so  uniust  that 
one  cannot  another  trust. 
.Moral  precepts  upon  warm- 
ing-pans include  love  and 
live    in    peace,    and    the 

LORD  RESERVE  VS  VNTO  HIS 

KINGDOM     l6l6.        LORD    IN-  No.    VIII.- 

CREASE     OVR      STORE,      with  CENTURY 


^■^■1 


the  date  1655,  is  to  be  found  upon  a  pan  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  W.  V.  Morten. 

Though  the  greater  number  of  seventeenth-century 
pans  are  decorated  with  the  Royal  Arms,  others  were 
clearly  intended  to  commemorate  the  popular  idols  of 
both   parties  in   the   Civil   War.     Thus   a  pan   engraved 

with  an  eagle  standing  upon 
a  human  head  (a  gruesomely 
suggestive  variant  of  the 
bird  and  bantling),  with  the 

motto,  THE  ERL  OF  DAR- 
BEYES        ARMS        l66o,        ob- 

viously  refers  to  James, 
"  the  Martyr  Earl,"  who 
was  beheaded  at  Bolton  on 
October  15th,  1651.  A  stag 
collared  and  chained,  the 
date  1630,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion    THE     EARLE     OF    ESEX 

his  armes,  decorate  the 
cover  of  a  pan  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum 
(No.  v.)  ;  and  a  second  un- 
dated example  bears  both 
the  stag  and  the  arms  of 
Devereux  with  the  circum- 
scription THE  EARLE  OF 
essex  his  armes.  Possi- 
bly  what  is  intended  to  be 
the  badge  of  John  Hamp- 
den,   killed     at    Chalgrove 


SE(  t.ND  HALF  OF  SEVENTEENTH 
AUTHOR'S    COLLECTION 


NOS.    IX.    AND    X. MID    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY  ENGRAVED    AND    PIERCED 

LEFT:    LOW    COUNTRIES  RIGHT:    ENGLISH 


VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM 


English  Warming-Pans 


field  in  1643,  a  talbot  passant,  with  the  date  1646  and 
in  .  god  .  is  .  all  .  my  .  trvst  appears  on  another  pan- 
cover,  though  it  is  equally  possible  that  John,  10th  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  is  intended. 

Others  bear  the  badges  of  the  noblemen  in  whose 
mansions  they  were  used.  One  pan,  discovered  in  the 
middle  of  last  century  at  Whatcote,  in  Warwickshire,  was 
engraved  with  a  dragon  and  what  was  said  to  be  the  date 
1 60 1.  Personally,  I  suspect  the  date  to  have  been  a 
much-rubbed  1661.  The  next  village  to  Whatcote  is 
Compton  Wynyates,  the  seat  of  the  Comptons,  Earls  of 
Northampton,  the  supporters  of  whose  arms  were  two 
dragons.  Spencer  Compton, 
2nd  Earl  of  Northampton, 
it  will  be  remembered,  fell 
at  Hopton  Heath  in  1643. 
Another      pan-cover       has 

FEARE    GOD    AND    OBAV    THE 

king,  161-,  surrounding  a 
lion  passant  holding  a  scimi- 
tar, a  badge  or  crest  that 
I  have  been  unable  to 
identify,  though  it  mav  be 
a  combination  of  two  of 
the  Percy  badges. 

A  further  series  seems  to 
have  been  made  for  the 
use  of  the  members  of  the 
various  Livery  Companies. 
One    example    is    engraved 

with     THE     VINTNERS     ARMS 

and  three  tuns.  Another, 
in  the  London  Museum,  is 
decorated  with  a  camel  and 
the  pious  expression  of  faith 

MY    .    TRVST    .    IS    .    IN    .    GOD    . 

alone  (No.  vi.).  The  camel 
probably  has  referem  e 
either  to  the  Grocers'  Com- 
pany, whose  crest,  granted 
by  Thomas  Benolt, 
Clarenceux,  in  1:531,  is  ,; 
camel  proper  bearing  on  its 
back  a  bale  argent  corded 
gules,  or  to  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Company,  the  sup- 
porters of  whose  arms, 
granted  in  [586  l>v  Robert 
Cooke,  Clarenceux.  are  two 
dromedaries.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  arms  of  the 
Coopers'  Company  granted 
in  1509  are  camels  powden  d 
■with  annulets.  This  last 
pan  is  obviously  by  tin- 
same  hand  as,  among 
others,  Nos.  iii.  and  v.,  and 
must  therefore  be  dated   as  about    1020-40. 

\  warming-pan  once  in  the  Meyrick  Collection  (Shaw: 
loc.  at.)  was  engraved  with  the  figure  <>i  a  man  in  the 
costume  of  about  1620,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  falchion 
and  in  the  other  a  target  charged  with  a  chevron  between 
three    plates    {?).     The    somewhat     puzzling    motto    was 

WHO    .    BVRND    .    YE    .    NOBODIE    103.5.       Two   pans,    one    111 

the  late  Lord  Llangattock's  possession  (The  Connoisseur, 
Vol.  17  (1907),  p.  158),  the  other  la  lid  only)  111  the  British 
Museum  (No,  vii.),  solve  this  problem.  On  the  latter 
the  standing  figure,  armed  as  before,  consists  of  a  head, 
shoulders  and  legs,  and  no  body.  The  motto  runs  who  . 
BVRND  .  the  .  bed  .  nobodie  1632.  On  the  Llangattock 
pan  is  who  hvrne  bede  nobodie.  "  Xobodv  "  then 
apparently  played  the  scapegoat  in  the  matter  of  burned 
bed  linen  much  in  the  same  way  that  "  the  cat  "  does 
to-day  w  here  broken  crockery  is  concerned.  The  meaning 
of  sundry  obscure,  but  apparentlv  humorous,  references 
in  contemporary  literature  to  beds  being  well  aired  and 
warmed   because   nobody   has   slept   in    them    for   a   week 


NO.    XL WALL   SCONCE  ENG1  Isll  FIRST   HALF   OF 

SEVENTEENTH      CENTURY,     SHOWING      SIMILAR    TECHNIQUE 
TO    THAT    OF    WARMING-PANS 


becomes  obvious  with  this  piece  of  old  brass  to  elucidate 
the  joke. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whence  these  pans 
emanated.  Measurements  of  the  stamped  leopards  and 
fleun-de-lys  in  the  Royal  Arms  prove  that  the  same 
punches  were  used  on  a  number  of  the  covers.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  them  was  fashioned 
by  a  single  group  of  workmen.  The  factory  was  un- 
doubtedly a  large  one,  for  its  productions  were  not  con- 
fined to  warming-pans  alone.  Brass  curfews  and  wall 
sconces  (No.  xi.)  exist,  which  present  exactly  the  same 
technique,     and     even     the     same    decorative    motives. 

Aubrey  mentions  the  manu- 
facture of  brass  plates  for 
kettles,  skellets,  frying-pans 
and  similar  domestic  uten- 
sils by  certain  Dutchmen  at 
Wandsworth.  And  there 
were  other  brass  battery 
mills  at  Wotton  and  Sheen 
and  elsewhere.  None  of 
these  factories,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  in 
existence  in  the  early  years 
of  the  century,  and  the 
majority  does  not  appear 
to  have  commenced  work 
until  the  Restoration.  In 
the  absence  of  more  definite 
evidence,  these  warming- 
pans  must  be  considered 
as,  in  all  probability,  a 
product  of  the  Society  of 
1  he  City  of  London  of 
the  Mineral  and  Battery 
Works,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  January,  1O03-4. 
It  must  not  be  imagined 
that  the  foregoing  pans 
represent  the  only  type  of 
this  article  made  and  used 
in     England     during     the 


seventeenth  century. 
Some  elaborately  engraved 
and  pierced  examples  are 
unquestionably  of  English 
origin,  though  seemingly 
inspired  by  Dutch  and 
G e r m an  models  such 
as  No.  i  \  .  .  and  are 
probablv  the  work  of  Con- 
tinental craftsmen  domi- 
ciled in  England.  One 
very  handsome  English 
example,  showing  a  pair 
of  lovers,  habited  in  the 
English  mode  of  about  1650, 
1^  in  Hie  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  x.).  Others 
le^>  elaborate  are  pierced  and  engraved  with  a  design  of 
tulips  standing  in  a  vase.  One  example  of  this  variety, 
which  I  recently  handled,  was  of  silvered  copper  and  not 
ol  brass,  and  bore  the  names  of  its  one-time  owners 
together  with  the  date  1711.  A  Danish  pan-cover,  pro- 
duced under  the  same  Dutch  or  German  influence,  is 
illustrated   in   No.   viii. 

The  warming-pans  of  the  eighteenth  century  present 
few  or  no  decorative  features  of  importance.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  a  pan 
was  evolved  in  England  in  which  boiling  water  was  em- 
ployed in  place  of  charcoal.  These  bassinoires  anglaises 
made  their  first  appearance  in  Paris,  according  to  the 
Mercure  Galant,  in  February,  1770.  They  could  then  be 
obtained  from  a  certain  Sieur  Granchez  at  a  cost  of  24 
livres  each.  Consideration  of  these  later  types,  and  of 
many  quaint  and  even  beautiful  examples  of  French, 
Dutch  and  Italian  origin,  must  be  reserved  for  some 
future  occasion. 


EARLY  OIL  PAINTINGS  BY  JAMES  WARD 

By   C.  REGINALD  GRUNDY 


Two  pictures  by  James  Ward,  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Viccars,  are  interesting 
as  examples  of  the  earliest  period  of  his  oil 
painting,  when  he  frankly  imitated  the  work  of 
his  sister's  husband,  George  Morland.  Indeed 
they  so  closely  assimilate  to  the  style  of  that 
artist  that,  for  the  last  fifty  years  at  least,  they 
have  been  accredited  to  him.  It  was  only  after 
Mr.  Viccars  had  purchased  them  and  had  had 
the  canvases  relined  that  Ward's  signatures 
were  discovered.  The  one  called  A  Gipsy  Group 
has  the  date  1792  appended  after  the  name, 
and  its  companion,  Waiting  for  the  Coach,  was 
probably  painted  at  the  same  time. 

Ward  was  then  living  at  Hendon.  His 
apprenticeship  to  his  brother,  William  Ward, 
the  engraver,  had  terminated  in  the  previous 
year,  and  while  assiduously  working  as  a  mezzo- 
tinter,  he  was  also  endeavouring  to  establish 
himself  as  an  oil  painter.  His  first  essay  in  this 
capacity  was  made  in  1788,  when,  having  had 
occasion  to  borrow  some  paints  to  repair  a 
picture  by  Copley  which  had  been  damaged  in 


his  brother's  studio,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  try  his  hand  at  a  small  landscape. 
The  latter,  a  surprisingly  bold  essay  for  a  first 
attempt,  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Hon. 
Sir  John  Ward.  James,  pleased  at  the  result, 
determined  to  continue  his  efforts  in  the  medium, 
and,  during  the  remainder  of  his  apprenticeship, 
devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  sketching  from 
nature  and  painting.  When  the  term  of  his 
indenture  was  finished,  James  endeavoured  to 
become  a  pupil  to  his  brother-in-law,  George 
Morland ;  but  the  latter,  probably  not  relishing 
the  idea  of  training  up  a  young,  energetic  and 
ambitious  competitor,  declined,  and  Ward  was 
left  to  attain  his  mastery  of  oil  painting 
unaided. 

Resentment  at  Morland's  refusal  may  have 
been  an  incentive  to  thrust  Ward  into  direct 
competition  with  him,  but  it  also  has  to  be 
remembered  that  James  had  studied  the  work 
of  no  other  landscape  painter,  and  that  his 
friends  among  publishers  and  picture  dealers 
were  interested  in  Morland's  type  of  work.     In 
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No.   II. 
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any  case,  up  to  170,7,  Ward's  paintings  all  follow 
on  the  same  lines  as  those  initiated  by  his 
brother-indaw. 

The  young  artist  speedily  found  that  he  was 
handicapped  by  the  weakness  of  his  draughtsman- 
ship, for  he  had  followed  his  brother's  dictum 
that  "  the  engraver  required  little  knowledge  of 
drawing  but  the  head  and  the  hands,  the  painter 
doing  all  the  rest.''  Consequently,  he  had  never 
gone  in  for  any  systematised  study  of  the  subject, 
nor  indeed  had  opportunitv  for  it. 

He  endeavoured  to  remedv  this  defect  by 
undergoing  a  strenuous  training  in  human  and 
animal  anatomy  ;  and  so  far  succeeded  that, 
in  his  middle  and  later  period  he  is  apt,  if  anything, 
to  over-emphasise  the  structural  form  of  his 
figures,  animals  and  trees.  In  his  Morland 
period,  however,  his  work,  while  gradually 
improving,  is  apt  to  be  rather  boneless.  A  number 
of  his  best  examples  of  that  time  are  engraved, 
the  fine  mezzotints  from  them  doing  more  than 


justice  to  the  originals.  The  latter  are  generally 
highly  wrought  and  full  of  detail,  the  elaboration 
of  which  often  serves  in  disguise  the  want  of 
knowledge  shown  in  the  drawing.  Mr.  Viccars' 
pictures  exemplifv  a  holder,  freer  style  of  work. 
Their  composition,  with  a  patch  of  bright  sky 
showing  towards  the  centre  of  the  canvas,  follows 
a  scheme  often  adopted  by  Morland  about  the 
seventeen-nineties,  and  in  this  and  other  details — 
notably  the  foliagedaden  bough  projecting  right 
across  the  top  of  the  work — the  Gipsies  is  strongly 
reminiscent  of  that  artist's  Travellers,  which 
Ward  had  engraved  in  1788.  There  may  also 
be  traced  a  slight  inspiration  derived  from 
De  Loutherbourg,  who,  Morland  once  told 
Ward,  was  the  only  living  landscape  painter 
whom  he  acknowledged  as  his  better.  There 
are  probablv  a  number  of  other  Wards  of  the 
same  period  and  genre  in  existence,  which  are 
now  passing  under  the  guise  of  somewhat  doubtful 
Morlands." 
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SOME  VASES  IN  THE  HURLBUTT 

COELECTION 

ByERANK  HURLBUTT 


I  suppose  old  china  can  be  divided,  in 
the  collector's  sense,  into  two  sections — decorative 
pieces  and  domestic  pieces.  Or  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  into  objects  of  ornament  and  objects 
of  utility.  Generally  speaking,  the  latter  are  the 
quest  of  the  smaller,  the  former  of  the  more 
advanced,  collector.  The  first  mentioned  usually 
affects  to  find  the  whole  interest  of  collecting  in 
teapots  and   sauceboats,   mugs   and   plates,   and, 


after  the  manner  of  the  Fox  and  the  Grapes, 
rather  to  despise  the  "  ostentatious  "  vase,  the 
"  meretricious  "  figure.  Nevertheless,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  both  groups  of  connoisseurs  may  not 
be  averse  from  having  a  look  at  these  excellent 
illustrations  of  some  of  the  less  well-known 
specimens  of  old  English  vases  in  my  collection, 
especially  since,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  they  have 
never  vet  appeared  in  any  publication  and  are 


NO.    II. — PAIR    OF    CHELSEA    VASES    AND    COVERS  CIRCA    I760 

HEIGHT,    18    IN. 


GOLD    ANCHOR    PERIOD 
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unrepresented  in  any 
public  gallery. 

No.  i.,  then,  shows  a 
very  lovely  and  unusual 
pair  of  early  Chelsea 
vases  of  the  red  anchor 
period  -  "  Jarrs,"  as 
they  are  termed  in  the 
Chelsea  catalogue  of 
t 755,  published  by  Mr. 
King.  Standing  exactly 
24  inches  high,  they 
have  a  very  imposing  as 
well  as  a  very  charming 
appearance.  All  those 
gorgeous  bouquets  of 
flowers  to  be  seen  on 
them  are  not  only 
"  coloured  after  na- 
ture "  (more  or  less), 
but  are  embossed  in  low 
relief  on  the  smooth, 
white  surface  of  the 
vase.  Only  the  butter- 
flies and  other  insects 
are  painted  on  the  flat. 
The  handles  are 
touched  with  a  pale  soft 
green,  and  have  some 
fine  gilding,  including 
gold  fruit  of  an  un- 
it n  o  w  n  origin  and 
bunches  of  grapes. 

Three    lots    of    these 
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NO.  III. LONGTON  HALL  VASE  AND  COVER       HEIGHT,  15  IN. 


Jars,  or  "  Jarrs  "  (they 
are  spelled  both  ways), 
appear  in  the  1755 
catalogue  of  Chelsea 
porcelain  : — 
p.    103.      Item   50.      A 

VERY  FINE  BEAUTIFUL 

HIGH  JARR,  white 

EMBOSS'l)    \V  I  T  II 

flowers  and  richly 
gilt, 
p.  112.  Item  70.  A 
most  magnificent 
H  I  G  H  J  A  R  ,  e  m  - 
bossed  with  white 
flowers  and  gilt, 
p.  128.  Item  56.  A 
most  beautiful 
HIGH  JARR, 
enamell'd  with 
flowers  and  richly 
gilt. 

This  last  typifies  the 
vases  shown  in  No.  L, 
the  reverse  of  one 
"  Jarr  "  and  the  side, 
with  the  lovely  rococo 
handle,  of  the  other 
also  being  shown. 

If  these  are  interest- 
ing, rare,  and  important 
examples  of  the  red 
anchor  period,  No.  ii. 
gives  a  view  of  a  pair  of 


No.    IV. LONGTON    HALL    VASES    AND    COVERS  (CENTRE)    DECORATED    WITH    UNDERGLAZE 

BLUE    AND    OVERGLAZE    RED  ;      HEIGHT,    8    IN.  (LEFT    AND    RIGHT)    PAIR    WITH    PAINTINGS 

OF    CHINESE    FIGURES,    PROBABLY    BY    JOHN  DONALDSON   \      HEIGHT,     IO^    IN. 
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No.  V. 


-POT-POURRI    VASES  DERBY 

PROBABLY    PAINTED     BY    WILLIAM     DUESBURY 


rather  entrancing  vases  and  covers,  18  inches  high, 
of  the  gold  anchor  period,  about  1760. 

These,  too,  show  the  beautiful  white  ground 
and  texture  of  Chelsea  porcelain  at  its  best.  They 
are  touched  with  turquoise  and  gold  and  have  fine 
paintings  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  respectively,  on 
the  front,  with  one  of  a 
group  of  sheep,  and  an- 
other of  goats,  in  a  land- 
scape on  the  reverse  ;  all 
painted  by  Jeffrey  Hamet 
( )'Neale. 

In  No.  iii.  we  come  to 
a  fine  Longton  Hall  vase 
of  bulky  proportions, 
similar  to  one  in  the 
Schreiber  collection,  but 
without  the  cocks  and 
hens  and  other  rather  in- 
appropriate appurtenan- 
ces present  on  the  cover 
of  the  latter.  It  is  15 
inches  high  over  all.  The 
by 
and 
less 


bouquet-like    cover, 
the    way,    lifts    off, 
itself    weighs    little 
than  4  lbs.,  a  somewhat 
weighty  bunch. 

No.  iv.  illustrates  an- 
other early  Longton 
Hall  vase  and  cover  with 


the  famous  underglaze 
blue  decoration  and  the 
white  enamel  scrolling. 
The  decoration,  in  the 
Chinese  manner,  is  car- 
ried out  in  underglaze 
blue  and  overglaze  red. 
The  height  is  8  inches. 

Flanking  this  piece  is 
a  pair  of  later  Longton 
Hall  vases  which  have, 
originally,  had  ormolu 
mounts.  The  decoration 
of  these  is  also  carried 
out  with  Chinese  motifs, 
but  in  a  different  style. 
The  scroll-work  is  in  gold. 
The  Chinese  figures, 
from  their  style  and 
colouring,  would  appear 
to  be  the  work  of  John 
Donaldson,  who,  at  his 
studio  in  London,  ap- 
parently painted  the 
more  important  vases  for  several  of  the  early 
porcelain  factories,  since  his  work  is  found  on 
Chelsea,  Worcester,  Derby,  and  Longton  Hall 
vases.  The  reserves  on  the  obverse  are  decorated 
with  birds  in  landscapes  by  the  same  hand.     The 


iLL    PAIR    (HEIGHT,    8    IN. 
CIRCA    1756-65 


No.    VI.- 


-COVERED    VASES    A 
CIRCA     I756-65 


ND    BOXES  DERBY    IN    THE    DRESDEN    MANNER 

HEIGHT    OF    CENTRE    VASE,     II    IN. 
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bright  green  leaves,  overlay- 
ing them.  They  measure,  the 
centre  vase  n  inches,  the 
side  vases  9  inches.  These 
are  the  "  Jars  ....  after 
the  finest  Dresden  models  " 
mentioned  in  the  1756-58 
sale  advertisement. 

In  No.  vii.  we  come  to 
Derby  vases,  of  about  1760, 
n  the  rococo  style.  The 
centre    vase    is    the    "  Large 


Fountain   Vase 


-7 


inches 


No.  VII 

VASE  " 

WILLIAM    DUESBURY 


DERBY  CIRCA     I760 

HEIGHT,     17    IN. 

[right)   JUG 


(CENTRE)  "  LARGE  FOUNTAIN 
(LEFT)  VASE  WITH  BIRDS  PAINTED  BY 
WHEATSHEAF    AND    PHFASANT    PATTERN 


colouring  is  distinctive.  Height, 
The  next  three  illustrations  present 
vases,  circa  1756-65.  In 
No.  v.  these  are  per- 
forated for  pot-pourri. 
The  two  side  vases  show 
specimens  of  the  early 
painting  of  the  first 
William  Duesbury.  The 
centre  vase  attains  a 
height  of  9  inches  ;  the 
side  vases  of  8  inches. 

No.  vi.  gives  an  exam- 
ple of  meticulous  indus- 
try. All  the  eleven  hun- 
dred minute  turquoise- 
tinted  blossoms  covering 
the  centre  vase  and 
cover  (eight  hundred 
each  on  the  side  vases  and 
covers,  and  some  four 
hundred  on  the  two  toilet 
pots  and  covers)  have 
been  moulded  separately, 
stuck  on  individually, 
and  painted  one  by  one, 
by  hand,  "  after  the  Dres- 
den manner  "  ;  not  to 
mention  the  red-berried 
holly   sprays,   with   their 


10J 
earh 


inches. 
Derby 


sheaf  and  Pheasant 


high,  including  the  pedestal, 
13!  inches  without),  No.  19 
in  the  list  of  moulds  and 
models  of  the  Derby  factory 
— though  without  the  original 
cover.  The  left-hand  vase 
shows  William  Duesbury's 
painting  of  birds  (similar  to 
pedestal  and  obverse  of  centre 
vase),  and,  on  the  other  panel, 
of  flowers.  The  jug  on  the 
right  is  an  early  specimen, 
and  shows  the  Derby  edition 
of  the  Kakiemon  "  Wheat- 
pattern. 


In  No.  viii.  we  have  one  of  the  rare  Plvmouth 


NO.    VIII. (CENTRE)    PLYMOUTH    OR    BRISTOL    VASE  HEIGHT,    12    IN. 

(LEFT    AND    RIGHT)     BISCUIT    FIGURES    OF    FREDERICK    THE    GREAT 
(THE    LEFT,    MEISSEN  |      RIGHT,    DERBY) 
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No.   IX. 


-PAIR    OF   BOW    FIGURES   OF  MINUET 
CIRCA     I767  HEIGHT, 


DANCERS  VFTER     WATTEAU 

lOi    AND     IO    IN. 


or  Bristol  vases,   12  inches  high,   still 
outside  the  walls  of  any  museum.    It 
with    an    interesting    pair    of    biscuit 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prus- 
sia, the  left  in  Meissen  porce- 
lain, the  right,  modelled  from 
it  (with  variations),  in  Derbv 
porcelain  of  circa  1760.     The 
one    is    in    natural    porcelain 
(hard  paste),  the  other  in  frit 
porcelain  (soft  paste).     They 
"are  8}   inches  high. 

In  No.  ix.  we  find  one  of 
the  most  charming  pairs  of 
the  later  Bow  figures,  repre- 
senting Minuet  Dancers, 
after  Watteau.  The  folds  of 
the  skirt  are  the  most  realistic 
I  have  ever  seen  in  porcelain. 
These  exquisite  figures  were 
made  about  the  year  1767, 
and  to  me  it  seems  little 
short  of  marvellous  that  thev 
should  have  faced  each  other 
in  their  graceful  dance,  with 
arms  extended  in  balanced 
gesture,  through  a  hundred 
and       sixty-six       years      of 


remaining 
is  flanked 
figures    of 


chance  and  change,  without 
more  serious  mishap  than 
might  have  happened  to  their 
prototypes  in  actual  life,  i.e.,  the 
loss  of  the  tip  of  one  of  the 
lady's  plumes.  The  height  of 
the  figures  is  io|-  inches  and  10 
inches  respectively. 

Tastly,  in  No.  x.,  we  have  two 
exquisite  groups.  On  the  right 
a  Derby  group  represents  a  maid 
helping  to  bring  a  warm  heart 
to  a  red-hot  glow  by  blowing  up 
the  fire  with  a  pair  of  bellows  ; 
while  the  swain  holds  in  his 
hand  its  companion  heart, 
already  red-hot,  and  waiting  for 
the  moment  when  they  will  be 
welded  together  in  wedlock.  A 
moral — or,  should  one  say,  a 
hint — to  her  sex  in  the  present 
day. 

On     the     left     is     a     Chelsea- 
Derby     group     of     a     milkmaid 
emptying    the    contents    of    her 
pail  over  her   faithless  fisherman.     As   ravishing 
as  they  are  rare,  these  groups  measure  6  inches 
and  7  inches  respectively. 


No.    X.  —  (LEFT)    CHELSEA-DERBY    GROUP  HEIGHT,    6    IN. 

(RIGHT)    DERBY    GROUP  HEIGHT,    7    IN. 
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No.    I.— From    the    "Gentleman's    Magazine,"    November.    1796    (cf.    No.    II.) 

SOME  HISTORIC  IPSWICH  WOODWORK 

By  FRED  ROE,  R.I. 

In    view    of  the    recent   opening   of    the    Cardinal    Wolsey    Art    Gallery   at    Christchurcb    Mansion,    this    article 

is    of  special   interest. — Ed.} 


The  bequest  to  Christchurch  Mansion, 
Ipswich,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Dupuis  Cobbold — 
head  of  the  famous  East  Anglian  family  of  that 
name — of  the  oak  panelling  in  his  home,  which 
originally  came  from  the  Tankard  Inn,  has 
revived  some  interesting  retrospects  concerning 
this  and  similar  local  antiquities.  The  Tankard 
Inn,  in  Tacket  Street,  which  used  to  incorporate 
remains  of  the  palatial  mansion  of  Sir  Anthony 
Wingfield,  K.G.,  one  of  the  executors  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
in  modern  times  ;  but  a  long  room  existed  until 
lately  which  might  be  the  shell  of  that  panelled 
apartment  the  fittings  of  which  were  transferred 
to  Holy  Wells  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  principal  feature  of  this  noble 
room  was  an  extraordinary  overmantel,  flanked 
with  pilasters  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and 
incorporating  an  oblong  panel  containing  a 
number  of  figures  carved  in  high  relief,  the  subject 
of  which  was  a  matter  of  keen  controversy  for 
something  like  a  hundred  years  (No.  ii.).  Indeed, 
the  question  has  not  been  finally  settled  up  to 
the  present  day.  Late  in  the  eighteenth  century 
some  belated  genius,  with  a  thirst  for  imparting 
apocryphal     information,     discovered     that     the 


design,  which  included  a  recumbent  man  in 
armour,  and  several  nude  figures,  was  intended 
to  represent  the  Battle  of  Bosworth.  This 
reckless  theory  may  have  been  induced  by  the 
belief  that  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
had  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  bv 
some  imaginary  resemblance  of  the  costume  of 
one  of  the  principal  figures  to  that  in  which 
King  Richard  III.  was  popularly  represented  on 
the  stage  at  the  time  of  writing.  At  least  that 
is  what  may  be  suspected  from  the  engraving 
which  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
November,  1796,  wherein  the  robes  of  the  man 
standing  over  the  fallen  knight  were  transmogrified 
in  a  very  transpontine  fashion,  differing  con- 
siderably from  the  original  (No.  i.).  These 
incongruities  may  be  readily  seen  by  comparing 
the  engraving  of  1796  with  the  photograph  taken 
from  the  actual  object. 

Journalism  moved  slowly  at  the  period  we 
are  discussing,  and  it  was  not  until  November, 
1826,  exactly  thirty  years  after  the  engraving 
with  its  attached  theory  was  published,  that  a 
correspondent  in  the  same  magazine,  with  more 
acumen  than  the  former,  completely  smashed 
the  Bosworth  myth,  and  hazarded  the  hypothesis 
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Historic  Ipswich   Woodwork 


[Photo.:  "East      I !  ra   Dail     Times:' 

No.    II. — CARVED   OAK   OVERMANTEL    (LOWER    TART  COMPOSITE)  ENGLISH  1ST    HALF   OF    I&TH    CENTURY    (SEE   NO.    I.) 

AT    CHR1STCHURCH    MANSION,    IPSWICH 


that  the  theme  was  intended  to  represent  the 
Judgment  of  Paris  :  a  more  reasonable  supposition, 
though  open  to  much  in  the  way  of  criticism. 
In  1830,  Clark's  History  of  Ipswich  was  published, 
and  among  the  plates  was  included  a  very  careful 
view  of  the  "  Tankard  "  room,  as  it  then  existed, 
with  its  Renaissance  chimney-piece  and  panelling, 
and  ceiling  decorated  with  pendants.  This  view 
was  the  work  of  H.  Davy,  a  local  artist  who 
produced  a  number  of  topographical  illustrations 
of  the  County  of  Suffolk.  Clark  rather  let  himself 
go  in  describing  the  overmantel,  and  some  of 
his  comments  are  really  funnv.  He  observes 
derisively  : — ' '  Were  we  not  aware  into  what 
absurdities  antiquarians  will  run  when  led  away 
by  conjecture,  we  should  have  thought  it 
impossible    that    two    persons   could   have   given 


such  different  descriptions  of  the  same  thing. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  appearance  of  a  warlike  engage- 
ment. There  is  no  other  figure  of  an  armed 
man  but  one.  Now  as  one  soldier  cannot  make  a 
battle,  it  clearly  has  no  reference  to  the  desperate 
conflict  between  Richard  and  Richmond."  It 
rather  reminds  one  of  the  Scottish  artist  who 
painted  a  picture  of  one  kilted  Highlander,  waving 
his  broadsword  over  a  dismounted  cannon,  and 
titled  his  work,  The  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Clark 
goes  on  :  '  There  are  three  female  figures  that 
cannot  be  mistaken,  as  they  are  portrayed  in 
the  denuded  state  in  which  the  three  goddesses 
in  question  are  usually  represented,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  several  attributes,  and  certainly 
have  no  business  in  Bosworth  Field."  Of  the 
deplorable  treatment  of  the  chimnev-piece  at  the 
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Tankard  Inn  during  his  time,  he  naively  remarks  : 
"  We  are  told  that  this  wanton  mischief  was 
principally  perpetrated  by  the  military  when 
this  was  a  garrison  town  ;  and  we  are  rejoiced 
to  find  that  the  sober  citizens  of  Ipswich  were 
not  guilty  of  such  an  outrage  against  decency 
and  taste."  The  draughtsman  who  drew  the 
carving  for  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  and  who, 
by  the  way,  vaguely  signed  himself  as  "  Johnson 
,del."  took  a  great  many  liberties  with  his  subject, 
as  will  be  noticed,  and  the  result  can  hardly  be 
described  as  faithful.  In  the  panel  itself  the 
figures  are  sculptured  with  all  the  grotesque 
mannerisms  associated  with  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  characteristics  have 
entirely  disappeared  in  Johnson's  translation. 
This  precious  relic  from  Wingfield's  ancient 
mansion  has  now  been  re-erected  in  a  specially 
built  room  at  Christchurch  Mansion,  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  Fonnereau  family,  and  now  a  public 
museum. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  and  indeed  to 
a  much  later  period,  the  central  part  of  Ipswich 
contained  many  handsome  mansions  which,  in 
the  course  of  time,  were  abandoned  as  patrimonial 
residences  by  the  more  opulent  classes,  and 
relegated  to  purposes  of  commerce  and  storage. 
The  greater  part  of  these  have  entirely  disappeared, 
but  the  densely  populated  neighbourhood  of 
Fore  Street  still  continues  as  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  antiquated  parts  of  the  County 
Town  of  Suffolk.  There,  not  a  few  of  the 
residences  of  the  old-time  merchant-princes  still 
rear  their  gable-topped  fronts  over  the  pathway, 
in  spite  of  havoc  caused  among  these  ancient 
structures  by  alterations  made  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  Among  these  in  Fore  Street  itself, 
the  Neptune  Inn  remains,  structurally  a  typical 
specimen  of  sixteenth-century  domestic  archi- 
tecture, with  its  double-bayed  street  front  capped 
by  dormer  windows,  and  its  back  premises 
stretching  towards  dockland.  A  fine  apartment 
here,  in  which  "  Mr.  Merchant  "  transacted  his 
business,  remained  intact  till  comparatively  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  magnificent  run  of  linenfold 
wainscoting  which  embellished  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Cobbolds'  seat  at  Holy  Wells.  To  the 
same  place  went  also  one  of  the  rarest  fittings, 
which  remained  in  an  upper  room  of  the  inn  : 
a  fixed  dresser  with  linen-panelled  back,  and 
overhanging  coved  canopy  carved  with  arabesques, 
fitted  into  a  recess  in  the  wall.  (Illustrated  in 
Old  Oak  Furniture,  Methuen,  1905.)  On  the  sale 
of  the  Holy  Wells  fittings  in  April,  1930,  a 
specimen  section  of  the  panelling  was  acquired 
for  Christchurch  Mansion.  Enterprising  mariners 
of    the    Cavendish    type,     pioneers    of    circum- 


navigation, and  semi-buccaneers  to  boot,  who 
scrupled  not  to  act  in  the  interests  of  their 
country,  resided  in  the  salted  vicinity  of  Fore 
Hamlet  in  numbers.  The  quarter  did  not  actually 
decline  as  a  residential  one  till  after  the  period 
when  George  Nupkins,  Esquire,  of  Pickwickian 
fame,  inhabited  the  house  approached  by  a 
green  gate,  near  St.  Clement's  Church.  It  is 
even  said  that  Thomas  Cavendish  himself  resided 
in  the  locality.  Whether  this  surmise  is  correct 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  one  of  his  associates 
inhabited  a  house  whose  exterior  gives  no 
indication  of  the  treasure  which  it  once  contained. 
Almost  immediately  facing  the  Neptune  Inn  is 
an  unpretentious  brick-fronted  tenement,  the 
original  facade  of  which  had  become  an  abomina- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  those  levellers  of  picturesque 
details  of  a  later  period.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century  this  house  was  occupied 
by  Thomas  Eldred,  Master  Mariner,  a  contem- 
porary of  Cavendish,  and  a  man  of  like  calibre, 
very  probably  one  of  the  syndicate  of  "  certain 
honourable  personages,  gentlemen  of  the  court 
and  country,  with  divers  merchants,"  who 
traversed  the  "  mighty  and  vast  sea  "  in  search 
of  adventure.  Conformably  with  the  squaring-up 
of  Eldred's  house,  the  windows  had  been  trans- 
formed into  sash-fitted  openings,  through  which 
on  the  ground  floor,  some  years  ago,  could  be 
detected  dim  glimpses  of  a  panelled  room,  with 
a  carved  chimney-piece.  Entrance  was  not 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  then  the  full  beauty  of 
the  room  became  evident.  Opposite  the  window 
was  a  wide  fireplace  filled  up  with  Georgian 
brickwork  and  a  grate,  and  surmounted  by  an 
elaborate  overmantel  reaching  to  the  ceiling 
(No.  iv.).  The  super-structure  was  portioned  out 
into  three  bays,  the  arched  panels  being  separated 
by  detached  pillars,  and  the  frieze  above  the 
brackets  carved  with  the  acanthus  leaf.  The 
central  compartment  was  painted  with  a 
representation  of  the  globe,  and  the  following 
inscription  : — 

HE   THAT   TRAVELS    *   WORLD    ABOUT 
SEETH   GODS   WONDERS    &   GODS   WORKS 
THOMAS  ELDRED  TRAVELLED    *  WORLD  ABOUT 
AND   WENT   OUT   OF   PLYMOUTH    =   21    OF   JULY 
1586  AND  ARRIVED   IN   PLYMOUTH   AGAIN   THE 
9    OF    SEPTEMBER    1588 

The  panel  on  the  right  hand  bore  the  painted 
portrait  of  Thomas  Eldred  himself,  with  a  telescope 
applied  to  his  right  eye,  and  the  panel  on  the 
left  the  picture  of  a  noble  ship  in  full  sail.  A 
vague  tradition  existed  that  the  panelling  (and 
fireplace)  was  taken  out  of  Eldred's  ship 
(depicted),  but  this,  like  so  many  other  fairy 
tales,    was    obviously    an    absurdity.     The    local 
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No.    III. — PANELLING    (COMPOSITE) 

CORNER    OF    OVERMANTEL    (NO. 


[Photo.:  "East  Anglian  Daily  Times." 

FIRST    HALF    OF    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY 
II.)     CAN    BE    SEEN    ON     LEFT 


appellation,  "  Drake's  Cabin,"  which  hail  also 
become  attached  to  the  room,  i^  equally  pre- 
posterous. It  is  nevertheless  indisputable  that 
the  paintings  must  have  been  executed  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  fashioning  of  the  over- 
mantel, for  underneath  the  colour  surface  could 
be  detected  certain  geometrical  inlaid  patterns 
which  must  have  formed  the  primary  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  three  panels.  The  superimposed 
paintings  were  therefore,  ipso  facto,  an  after- 
thought. The  inscribed  dates  correspond 
accurately  with  those  of  the  period  of  Cavendish's 
circumnavigation,  the  explorer  missing  taking 
any  part  in  the  scattering  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
by  nearly  two  months.  Personallv,  I  should 
incline  to  the  theory  that  the  chimney-piece  was 
constructed  a  short  time  previous  to  Eldred's 
great  voyage,  and  that  the  paintings  with  their 
attendant  inscription  were  added  after  his 
triumphal  return. 


The  wall  panelling  in  this  room  certainly 
showed  evidences  of  being  adapted  to  its  environ- 
ment, but  it  obviously  belonged  to  a  later  period 
than  the  chimney-piece.  A  good  many  years 
ago,  before  the  httings  of  Eldred's  room  were 
removed ,  I  made  a  very  careful  painting  of  the 
fireplace,  which  is  here  reproduced  in  its  former 
surroundings  (No.  v.).  Surmounting  the  panelling 
was  a  frieze,  adorned  with  vertical  oblong  jewel 
mouldings,  which  an  ancient  dame,  who  occupied 
the  tenement,  informed  visitors  were  intended 
to  represent  sausages  which  Thomas  Eldred  had 
eaten.  There  were  a  good  many  of  them  !  On 
one  side  of  the  chimney-piece  was  a  recess,  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  cupboard,  with  arched 
top  and  moulded  shelves,  in  a  later  and  more 
classic  style.  This,  in  conformity  with  the  wall 
panelling,  had  been  painted  green,  a  Georgian 
disfigurement  which  the  Elizabethan  chimney- 
piece  had  mercifully  been  spared. 
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East  Anglian  Daily  Times." 


NO.    IV.—   THOMAS    ELDRED'S   OVERMANTEL  ENGLISH  SECOND    HALF   OF   SIXTEENTH    CENTURY 

CHRISTCHURCH    MANSION,    IPSWICH 


The  old  shell-backs  of  Queen  Bess's  time  were 
a  tough  lot,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  brave  the 
perils  of  the  Virginia  voyage  under  conditions 
which  may  safely  be  described  as  appalling,  and 
with  resources  which  a  modern  mariner  might 
reckon  as  hopelessly  inadequate.  Such  characters 
were  undoubtedly  an  immense  motive  factor  in 
placing  England  among  the  foremost  of  the 
nations,  and  if  there  was  a  cogent  spice  of  the 
unscrupulous  about  many  of  their  actions,  the 
times  were  such  that  these  Elizabethans  had 
good  excuse  for  it.  The  milk-and-water  ethics 
of  "  no  reprisals  "  carried  no  weight  with  them. 

Not  overmuch  is  known  about  the  said  Thomas 
Eldred.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  as  to  when  he 
was  born  or  died.  But  he  was  certainly  an 
Ipswich  man,  and,  according  to  Sir  Sidney  Lee, 
married  Margaret  Studd,  of  the  same  town,  and 
had  a  son,  John,  who  became  alderman  of 
Colchester,  and  prospered  sufficiently  to  purchase 
the  estate  of  "  Olivers  "  at  Stanway,  the  residence 
of  which  still  contains  some  vestiges  of  fifteenth- 
century  work.  The  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  states  that  about  1600  Thomas  Eldred 


was  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  East  India 
Company.  The  same  authority  casts  doubt  on 
Gage's  assumption  that  this  identical  man  died 
and  was  buried  at  Great  Saxham  in  1622,  and 
mentions  that  in  1625  a  Thomas  Eldred  was  at 
Ipswich,  in  command  of  a  ship  lately  come  from 
Denmark.  Branches  of  the  Eldred  family  were 
numerous  in  East  Anglia,  and,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  individuals  bearing  the  same  patronymic 
were  frequently  confused  with  each  other  by 
County  historians,  among  whom  even  Morant  is 
known  to  be  at  times  hopelessly  unreliable. 

It  is  a  pleasant  reflection  for  East  Anglians 
that  this  relic  of  one  of  their  hardiest  forebears, 
although  removed  some  years  ago  from  its  original 
situation  near  the  docks,  has  not  altogether 
forfeited  its  locality,  being  purchased  at  Knight, 
Erank  &  Rutley's  sale  of  April  9th,  1930,  and 
placed  permanently  in  Christchurch  Mansion,  not 
a  mile  from  the  messuage  for  which  it  was  made. 

So  many  connecting  links  with  the  old-time 
sea  captains  have  disappeared  from  Ipswich,  that 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  gather  a  clear  present- 
ment  of  what   their  contemporary   environment 
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No.   V, 


THh    OVERMANTEL    (NO.    IV.)    BEFORE    REMOVAL    FROM    THOMAS    ELDRED'S    HOUSE 
FROM    A    PAINTING    BY    THE    AUTHOR 


must  have  been,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  I  would  press  in  no  uncertain  terms  for 
the  preservation  of  '  The  Roundvvood." 
Less  picturesque  it  mav  be  than  the  overhanging 


gabled    fronts    of    Elizabethan    days,    but    this^® 
classic  structure  was  undoubtedly  at  one  time  a  - 
residence  of  Horatio  Nelson,  the  greatest  of  all 
our  rulers  of  the  waves. 
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From  time  to  time  a  great  deal  has 
been  written  regarding  Billingsley,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned here  only  in  adding  a  few  very  material 
facts  and  in  the  correction  of  some  traditions 
which  have  been  handed  down  during  the  last 
sixty  years  or  so. 

In  the  first  place  there  were  two  William 
Billingsleys,  father  and  son.  The  father  was  also 
a  flower  painter  in  the  old  style,  and  many  of 
the  stool  marked  early  vases  were  decorated  by 
him.  He  was  at  the  Chelsea  Factory  : — "  William 
Billingsley  Area  2 
Rent  14 -14-0 
Rates  14/-  Mch 
1756."  (Chelsea 
Rate  Books.)  The 
exact  date  on 
which  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Dues- 
bury  at  Derby  is 
not  known  ;  he 
married  Mary 
Dallison  at  St. 
A  1  k  m  u  nd's 
Church,  October 
Qth,  1757,  and  his 
son  was  baptised 
October  12th, 
1758,  at  the  same 
•church.  A  very 
c  uri  ous  notice 
appears  in  one  of 
the  Derby 
Journals  : — 

"  BILLINGSLEY 
Painter    and 

Japanner 
Sells  in  his  Button 
Warehouse  in 
Bridge  Gate 
Derby  all  sorts  of 
metal  buttons  &c 
Wholesale   or 

Retail 
at  the  lowest  prices 
N.B.   All   sorts  of 


NO.    I. DERBY    EWER 

(SEE    NO.    IV.) 


CIRCA 

IN 


Japanning  done  after  the  neatest  manner." 
This  appears  about  three  years  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  March  4th,  1770,  and  it  is 
evident  that  he  found  this  business  the  more 
lucrative,  as  he  left  his  son  the  proprietor  of  the 
"  Nottingham  Arms,"  also  in  Bridge  Gate. 

The  son  was  apprenticed  by  his  mother  to  the 
first  Duesbury,  September  26th,  1774,  and  he  was, 
in  fact,  the  father  of  the  new  style  of  flower 
painting  on  china.  While  nearly  all  the  facts  of 
his  early  days  at  the  Factory  have  been  correctly 

noted,  it  is  a 
curious  circum- 
stance that  not 
once  have  the 
patterns,  which 
were  assigned  to 
him  exclusively  in 
the  Factory 
Books,  been 
properly  recorded. 
These  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

In      the      Plate 
Book  Patterns 

i35-i44-i7^i-74- 
176-180  ....  Cup 
and  Saucer  .... 
246-326-351.  All 
of  these  are 
flower  studies, 
with  the  exception 
of  174,  which  has 
fruit  as  well,  and 
351,  which  has  an 
opposite  panel  by 
James  Banford. 
It  is  really  only 
necessary  to  give 
an  illustration  of 
Pattern  172  (No. 
iv.)  and  a  Fwer 
and  Basin  from 
this  pattern  at  the 
Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum  (No. 


1793  PAINTED    BY    BILLINGSLEY 

THE    VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM 
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KTO.    II.  —  PINXTON  CUP  AND  SAUCER:  PAINTING  ATTRIBUTED 

TO    BILLINGSLEY  CIRCA    I796 

IN    THE    WALLACE    ELLIOT    COLLECTION 

i.),  and  to  say  that  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
rose  work  is  that  the  calyx  petals  are  laid  right 
back  from  the  Corolla.  The  thorning  is  very  care- 
fully done,  and  the  greens  are  of  the  metallic 
variety,  with  a  very  great  warmth  and  depth. 
Now  the  correct  date  on  which  Billingsley  left 
the  Derby  Factory  for  Pinxton  is  late  December, 
1795.     This  is  proved  by  an   entry  in   the  First 


xo.  iii. pinxton  tankard  decorated  by  billingsley 

for    his    nephew    william    wheeldon    (see    no.    v.) 
aithor's  collection 

Factory  Book  :—  '  Jan.  2.  1796.  £39-4-7!  paid  to 
Billingsley."  He  certainly  only  remained  there 
until  1799,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  entry, 
which  I  have  copied  from  the  London  Gazette 
(Saturday,  June  15th,  and  Tuesday,  June  18th, 

1799)  :— 

"  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  partnership 
between   John   Coke   and   William   Billingsley  of 
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XO.     IV. DETAIL    FROM    DERBY       PATTERN 

BOOKS     SHOWING     NO.    1/2    BY  BILLINGSLEY 
(SEE    NO.    I.) 


NO.     V. DETAIL,     SHOWING    DECORATION    ON 

THE       OTHER       SIDE      OF      PINXTON      TANKARD 
(NO.  III.) 
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NO.     VI. MANSFIELD 

CIRCA    180O-3 


BOUGH     VASE 


Pinxton  in  the 
County  of  Derby, 
China  and  Porce- 
lain Manufac- 
turers, carried  on 
under  the  Firm  of 
Coke  and  Billings- 
ley  was  dis- 
solved  on  the  15th 
day  of  April,  now 
last  past,  and 
that  the  same 
businesses  are 
now  carried  on  by 
the  said  John  Coke 
on  his  own 
separate  account, 
who  will  pay  and 
receive  all  debts 
owing  by  or  to  the 
said  Partnership. 

(Signed) 
John  Coke 
William 

BlLLINGSLEY. 

June  12,  1799." 

It  was  at  this  Factory  that 
Billingsley  first  tried  his  hand 
at  landscape  painting,  and  I 
illustrate     here     a     Tankard 
which    is    now    in    my    col- 
lection, and  which  was  deco- 
rated for  his  nephew,  William 
Wheeldon    (No.    hi.).       It    is 
supposed  that  he  also  painted 
rough       representations       of 
animals,  and  I  likewise  give 
an    illustration    of 
a  Cup  and  Saucer 
in      Mr.     Wallace 
Flliot's    collection 
(No.  ii.).     This  is 
practically  identi- 
cal with  one  in  my 
own  collection 
which    Mr.    Rack- 
ham  has  been 
tempted   to  attri- 
bute   to    Billings- 
ley.    He  therefore 
went  to  Mansfield 
some  time  in 
(letters,   etc.) 
until  1803. 

I  know  of  five  pieces  of  signed  china  bv  him 
at  this  address,  and  give  here  illustrations  of  a 
Bough  Vase  with  figure  subjects,  from  my  own 


collection,  which 
may  or  may  not 
have  been  done  by 
him.     It  is  signed 

'  Billingsley- 
Mansfield-Not- 
tinghamshire 
(No.   vi.).      There 
is     also     a     small 
Beaker  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Har- 
r  i  s     (No.  viii.), 
decorated  with 
landscape  which  is 
undoubtedly  by 
him,       and        in- 
scribed : — 
"  Billingsley 
Mansfield 

View  of  Matlock 


High  Tor 


the 


SIGNED     BY     BILLINGSLEY 
IN    THE    AUTHOR'S    COLLECTION 


VII. INCISED    SIGNATURE 

NO.    VI. 


No.  VIII. THREE  VIEWS   OF   MANSFIELD    SMALL    BEAKER    INSCRIBED    BV 

BILLINGSLEY  IN    THE    COLLECTION    OF    MR.    H.    H.    HARRIS,    M.A. 

1799,  and  there  is  various  evidence 
to   show   that   he   remained   there 


I    have    had 
benefit    of    seeing 
and    reading    let- 
ters    written     by 
Billingsley,       and 
documents    signed    by    him, 
and     am     of     the     definite 
opinion     that     these     signed 
pieces  were  inscribed  by  this 
man  himself,  though  it  does  not 
necessarily     follow    that     he 
decorated  them  all  himself. 

Billingsley  went  from  Mans- 
field to  Torksey  (Brampton) 
in  1803,  and  removed  thence 
in  1807,  as  is  proved  by  the 
following      notice, 
which  I  have  also 
copied     from     the 
London  Gazette, 
Tuesday,  April 
5th,     and     Satur- 
day, April  9th, 
1808  :— 

"  Notice  is  Here- 
by Given  that  the 
Partnership  lately 
subsisting  be- 
tween William 
Sharpe,  late  of  the 
City  of  Lincoln,  Plumber  and  Glazier,  Samuel 
Walker  of  Brampton  Manufactory,  in  the  Parish 
of  Torksey,  in  the  said  County  of  Lincoln,  China 
Manufacturer,  James  Walker  of  Fillingham  in  the 
said  County  of  Lincoln,  Farmer,  Benjamin  Booth 
of  Gainsburgh,   in   the   said   County  of   Lincoln, 
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WORCESTER    TEAPOT    AND    COVER 

CROSSI  1)   SWORDS   MARK    IN'    HI. I  E 

From   "Old   English   Porcelain   in    the  Lady  Ludlow  Collection' 

By  courtesy  of  Messrs.   John   Murray,   the  publishers 


Printed  in  England. 

plOISKUg 


NO.  IX. TEAPOT  FROM  THE  VACHELL  SERVICE 

CIRCA     1815 


PAINTED    BY    BILLINGSLEY 
IN     THE    AUTHOR'S    COLLECTION 


Printed  inscription 
attached  to  base  of 
No.  X.  read-,  : 
"  Pottllou,  su  times 
the  winm  1  oj  the 
Oxford  Cup.  The 
owner,  Robei  1  Jont  , 
I-  s  q  . ,  F  11  11  m  o  n 
Castle.  Made  and 
painted  for  linn  at 
Nantgarw,  dim 
gan" 

I  hi  1  :ed  Mark  : 

NANTGARW 

C.W. 


,    ■ 


-• 


. 


NO.    X. NANTGARW     PLATE    WITH    A    PORTRAIT    OF    "   POULTON   "  CIRCA    l8l8  POSSIBLY    PAINTED 

BY     BILLINGSLEY  IN    THE    HOLBURNE    OF    MENSTRIE    MUSEUM,    BATH 
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NO.    XI. COALPORT    PLATE  PAINTED    BY    BILLINGSLEY 

IN    THE    VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM 


Printer,  and  William  Billingsley  of  Brampton 
Manufactory,  was,  on  the  15th  day  of  July  last, 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  that  the  business 
of  a  china  manufacturer  from  that  time  has  been 
and  is  now  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Samuel 
Walker  ;  and  all  debts  due  to  and  from  the  said 
Partnership  will  be  received  and  paid  by  the  said 
Samuel  Walker. 
As  Witness  our  hands  this 
21st  day  of  November,  1807. 

William  Sharpe 
Samuel  Walker 
James  Walker 
Benjamin  Booth 
William  Billingsley." 
Now  it  is  known  that  Billingsley  was  bankrupt 
about    this    time,    and,    after    paying    a    visit    to 
Wirksworth  (see  William  Wheeldon's  Papers,  No. 
7),  he  journeyed  on  to  Wales.     The  next  thing 
about  which  we  are  positive  is  that  he  and  his  two 
daughters     were     employed     at     the     Worcester 


Porcelain  Fac- 
tory, October 
24th,  1808.  This 
is  proved  by  a 
letter  (quoted  in 
extenso,  Haslem, 
p.  53/4)  from 
Sarah  to  her 
mother. 

As  to  Billings- 
ley's  family 
affairs  :  he  mar- 
ried Sarah  Rig- 
ley,  of  Derby — 
Alfreton — at  St. 
Alkmund's 
Church,  Novem- 
ber 4th,  1780. 
She,  poor  lady, 
was  the  victim 
of  his  ambitions 
in  the  ceramic 
manufacturing 
line,  and  did  not 
accompany  him 
into  Wales,  but 
finally  died  at 
Blackwell,  June 
4th,  1825,  and 
was  buried  at 
St.  Alkmund's. 
They  had  three 
children,  Sarah, 
born  in  August, 
1783,  at  Derby, 
died  at  Swansea, 
January  1st,  1817  ;  James,  born  in  April,  1793, 
and  died  in  infancy  in  November  of  the  same  year  ; 
Lavinia,  born  in  October,  1795,  at  Derby,  and  died 
at  Nantgarw,  September  8th,  1817. 

In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  preserved 
a  pocket  book  which  belonged  to  Mr.  L.  W. 
Dillwyn.  In  it  is  a  copy  of  the  Agreement, 
whereby  Billingsley  sold  his  china  recipe  to  Messrs. 
Barr,  Flight  &  Barr  for  £200,  dated  November  17th, 
1812.  I  have  given  in  extenso  the  details  of  the 
marriage  between  Samuel  Walker  and  Sarah 
Billingsley,  September  22nd,  1812,  in  the  British 
Porcelain  Circle  Transactions  (II.,  p.  65),  and 
further  on  (p.  66)  proof  is  afforded  that  Billingsley 
did  not  go  to  Nantgarw  before  May,  1813.  The 
further  details  of  his  life  at  Swansea  and  Nantgarw 
and  Coalport  are  substantially  correct.  He 
finished  his  pilgrimage,  January  16th,  1828,  and 
is  buried  in   Kemberton  Churchyard  near  by. 

There  is  very  little  of  Billingsley's  work  to  be 
found   on   the   china    of   any   of   the   three   last- 


circa  1803-13 
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mentioned  factories,  but  he  decorated  the  Vachell 
Service  in  landscapes  when  at  Swansea,  and 
possibly  the  Nantgarw  Plate  with  the  portrait  of 
the  horse  "  Poulton,"  although  possibly  this  maybe 
the  work  of  William  Weston  Young.  Illustrations 
of  both  of  these  are  given  (Nos.  ix.  and  x.),  the 
first  from  my 
own  collection, 
the  second 
from  the  Hol- 
burne  of  Mens- 
t  r  i  e  Museum, 
Bath  ;  and  there 
is  another  illus- 
tration of  a 
Coalport  Plate, 
decorated  with 
flowers  by  him 
at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Mu- 
seum (No.   xi.). 

Now  we  come 
to  the  o  f  t  - 
repeated  state- 
ment  that 
Quaker  Pegg 
succeeded  Bill- 
ingsley  as  the 
chief  flower 
painter  at 
Derby.  This  is 
a  very  serious 
error.  In  the 
first  place, 
Withers  was  a 
much  finer  gener- 
al flower  painter 
than  Pegg,  but  it 
was,  in  fact, 
John  Brewer 
who  did  all  the 
flower  studies 
after  1795 
which  have  been 
often  mistaken 
for  Billingsley's 
work,  and  no 
wonder  !  These 
copies  are 
really  wonderful, 
and  even  a 
specialist  might 
well  be  misled. 
I  here  give  an 
illustration  of 
Pattern  100,  by 
Billingsley  (Nos. 
xii.  and  xiii.), 
and  of  one  of  a 
pair  of  Lovers' 
Cups,  which  are 
documents  of 
John     Brewer 


(No.  xiv.).  There  is  only  the  difference  in  warmth 
and  depth,  and  that  is  difficult  to  see  in  an 
illustration,  but  the  copy-work  is  exact.  There 
is  also  a  whole  dessert  service  at  the  Derby 
Museum  ;  in  my  possession  there  are  portions  of 
another   done    by    this   artist,  which  are   equally 


NOS.    XII.    AND    XIII. TWO   DERBY    DISHES  PAINTED    BY    BILLINGSLEY  WITH    PATTERN 

NO.     IOO  NO.    XII.   IS   ONE   OF   A   PAIR    IN    THE    AUTHOR'S   COLLECTION,   AND   NO.   XIII.    BELONGS 

TO    DR.     HANSARD    OF    MANSFIELD 
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NO.    XIV. EXAMPLE   AND   DETAIL   OF   A    PAIR 

OF    LOVERS'    CUPS  DERBY 

PAINTED    BY    JOHN    BREWER 

IN     THE    AUTHOR'S    COLLECTION 


marvellous  copies  ; 
and  there  is  a 
Scrap  Book  of 
his  brother's,  con- 
taining water- 
colours  of  flowers 
signed  by  him, 
which  makes  the 
identification 
certain  (No.  xv.). 
Very  full  details  of 
the  two  Brewers' 
lives  and  work  were 
given  by  me  in  the 
Transactions  (Vol. 
IV.). 

Pegg,  on  account 
of  his  eccentricities, 
has  been  ranked 
with  the  great 
ceramic  artists  of 
his  day,  which  his 
work  most  certainly 
does  not  merit.  It 
is  true  that  he  first 
started  working 
for  Mr.  Duesbury 
in  1796,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  a  place 
in  the  Pattern  Books  before  1799,  and  that  is  a 
solitary  appearance,  being,  in  fact,  the  measure 
of  his  reputation  as  an  artist  at  the  Factory 
itself.  He  was  terribly  erratic,  working  at  the 
Derby    Hosiery    Factory,    May    10th,    1801 ;     at 


NO.    XV. SIGNED    WATER 

IN     HIS     SCRAP     BOOK     NOW     BELO 


Hinckley.December 

29th,  1805  ;  in  Lon- 
don, May  17th, 
1806 ;  at  Hinckley 
again,  June  6th, 
1806  ;  and  did  not 
return  to-  the  Fac- 
tory until  April  7th, 
1813,  finally  leaving 
in  April,  1820,  to 
open  his  own  huck- 
ster's shop  at  40, 
Navigation  Row, 
Nottingham  Road, 
Derby.  Nearly  all 
his  work  of  merit 
consists  of  studies 
of  single  flowers, 
and  is  almost  in- 
variably on  a  com- 
paratively large 
scale. 

I  read  an  article 
by  Mr.  Rogers  in 
the  Antique  Collector 
(July  4th,  1931), 
with  interest,  but  I 
consider  that  the 
lower  illustration  on 
page  115  of  the  issue  has  been  inadvertently  attri- 
buted to  Pegg.  In  all  probability,  it  is  really  the 
work  of  John  Brewer,  though  there  is  also  another 
artist  whose  work  it  might  be,  but  nothing  but 
an    actual  inspection  could  decide  this  point. 


-COLOUR    BY    JOHN    BREWER 
NGING     TO     MRS.      (HILDA)      BREWER 
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The  Altered  Plates  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  have  received  little 
attention  because  very  few  people  have  ac- 
knowledge of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  employed 
by  the  re-engravers,  or  of  the  personal  interest  and 
romance  of  some  of  the  changes  which  were  made. 
Interest  has  been  stimulated  by  the  Exhibition 
now  being  held  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
of  the  collection  of  these  prints  belonging  to  the 
Marquess  of  Sligo.  I  have  previously  described 
in  this  Magazine  some  altered  line  engravings  ;  I 
propose  to  deal  here  with  mezzotint  portraits, 
some  of  which  are  shown  in  the  Exhibition. 

In  1689,  John  Smith  engraved  a  fine  portrait 
of  Frederick,  Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  was  then 
Commander-in-Chief  in  Ireland  (No.  i.).  There 
was  a  considerable  demand  for  this  plate,  and 
some  time  later,  Smith,  who  was  particular  about 
the  impressions  he  issued  and  would  not  print  from 
a  worn  plate,  engraved  a  copy  1  »f 
the  portrait  identical  in  almost 
every  detail.  The  demand, 
however,  was  not  maintained 
after  Schomberg's  death  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  Smith 
himself  altered  this  second 
plate  to  a  portrait  of  William 
III.  (No.  iv.),  and  was  possibly 
also  responsible  for  a  subse- 
quent alteration  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  (No.  v.).  So 
far  the  plate  is  in  reasonably 
good  condition  and  gives  a 
spirited  portrait  with  its  pranc- 
ing horse  and  alert  negro  page. 
There  are  impressions  of  the 
Marlborough  state  bearing  a 
French  inscription,  so  evidently 
it  was  at  one  time  intended  to 
supply  a  demand  on  the  Con- 
tinent. In  any  case  it  under- 
went  considerable   mutilation, 

and  in  its  next   state  it  is  in      No.  i._FREderick, 
very  poor  condition.    It  has  been  by  john  smith 


cut  at  the  top  and  side  and  the  negro  page  taken  out 
(No.  vi.).  It  now  represents  William  Charles  Henry 
Friso,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  married  the  Princess 
Anne,  daughter  of  King  George  II.  Horace 
Walpole,  in  his  Memoirs,  describes  Anne  as  being 
immoderately  jealous  and  fond  of  her  husband, 
although  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  abnormally 
ugly.  He  says  the  Prince  was  a  "  monster  so 
deformed  that  when  the  King  had  chosen  him  for 
his  son-in-law  he  could  not  help,  in  the  honesty 
of  his  heart,  telling  the  Princess  how  hideous  a 
bridegroom  she  was  to  expect  ;  and  even  gave  her 
permission  to  refuse  him.  She  replied  that  she 
would  marry  him  if  he  were  a  baboon."  He  died 
in  1 75 1,  killed,  says  Horace  Walpole,  by  the 
waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

There  is  yet  a  further  state  of  the  plate  in  which 
the  figure  has  been  entirely  altered,  the  armour 
changed  to  uniform  with  hat,  and  the  right  arm 
raised  holding  a  sword  (No. 
vii.).  This  represents  Janus 
Francis  Edward  Keith,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  Earl 
Marischal,  a  Jacobite  leader, 
and  later,  one  of  Frederick 
the  Great's  Generals.  The 
plate  has  been  copied  by 
various  engravers,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  feel  entire  certainty 
about  the  sequence  and  re- 
lationship of  the  various  por- 
traits, but  from  internal  evi- 
dence it  seems  probable  that 
these  prints  are  impressions 
from  the  same  plate  in  different 
states.  A  similar  print  of 
King  George  II.  is  slightly- 
different  in  size  and  is  evidently 
a  copy. 

The     Lcmpriere-Snell     plate 

(Nos.  ii.  and  hi.)  is  of  interest 

in  that  it  shows  the  portrait  of 

a   man   which   was   altered   to 

duke  of  schomberg      that   of  a  woman  ;     but   of  a 

after  kneller  woman  who  masqueraded  for 
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NO.     IV. KING    WILLIAM     III. 


NO.    V. THE    DUKE    OF    MARLBOROUGH 


■ 


Xo.    VI. THE    PRINCE    OF   ORANGE    (D .    I751)  NO.    VII. MARSHAL    KEITH 

SUCCESSIVE    ALTERATIONS    TO  THE   PLATE    OF    SCHOMBERG   (NO.    I.) 


five  years  as  a  man.  Of  the  subject  of  the  first 
state,  engraved  by  Faber,  little  is  known  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  was  captain  in  an  infantry 
regiment.  But  Mrs.  Hannah  Snell,  the  subject 
of  the  second  state,  had  an  adventurous  career. 
According  to  an  affidavit  which  she  swore  in  1750, 


she  was  the  daughter  of  a  hosier,  William  Snell. 
In  1743,  when  living  with  her  sister  and  brother- 
in-law,  James  Grav,  she  married  a  Dutch  seaman, 
James  Summ,  who  subsequently  deserted  her. 
Two  years  later,  borrowing  her  brother-in-law's 
name,    she    set    out    in    search    of   her   husband. 
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No.     VIII. ISABELLA, 

in  (  IlliSS  OF  RUTLAND 
BY  VALENTINE  GREEN 
AFTER  REYNOLDS 
PUBL.  BY  V.  GREEN 
1ST    JULY,    I780 


Enlisting  at  Coventry  in  Guise's  Regiment  of  Foot, 
she  incurred  the  enmity  of  a  sergeant  and  was 
unjustly  sentenced  to  six  hundred  lashes,  five 
hundred  of  which,  bv  her  own  account,  she  re- 
ceived. She  then  deserted  and  joined  the  sloop 
Swallow  as  a  marine,  accompanying  Boscawen's 
fleet  to  the  East  Indies.  She  took  part  in  many 
skirmishes,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  but  managed  to  cure  herself  without  being 
discovered.  Then  she  served  as  a  common  sailor 
in  Eltham,  where  her  popularity  won  her  the  name 
of  "  Hearty  Jemmv."  At  Lisbon  she  heard  that 
her  husband  had  been  executed  at  Genoa,  so  that 
the  ostensible  reason  for  her  exploits  was  removed. 


When  Eltham  was  paid  off  in  1750,  she  was  dis- 
charged and  resumed  feminine  attire.  Her  story 
attracted  attention,  and  she  appeared  in  uniform 
at  Sadler's  Wells.  She  was  granted  a  pension  of 
£30  a  year  and  took  a  public  house  at  Wapping 
under  the  sign  of  "  The  Female  Warrior."  She 
married  in  1759,  and  again  in  1772,  but  ended 
her  days  in  Bedlam,  and  was  buried  at  Chelsea 
Hospital. 

Valentine  Green's  print  of  Isabella,  Duchess  of 
Rutland,  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  very  well 
known  and  needs  no  description  here  (No.  viii.). 
It  is,  I  think,  the  finest  of  the  series  of  engravings 
of  Reynolds's  portraits  of  the  fashionable  beauties 
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of  the  Court  of  King  George  III.,  and  some  years 
ago,  when  these  prints  were  much  sought  after, 
a  good  impression  commanded  higher  prices  than 
almost  any  other  mezzotint  portrait.  But  few 
people  know  that  the  plate  was  subsequently 
altered  to  represent  the  Duchess  of  York  ;  the 
altered  state  is  extremely  rare,  and  I  know  of 
only  two  impressions,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum  (No.  ix.).  It  loses  some  of  the 
richness,  poise  and  dignity  of  the  Rutland  print, 
but  it  is  an  attractive  portrait.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Frederick  William  the  Second  of 
Prussia,  and  married  Frederick,  Duke  of  York, 
second  son  of  King  George  III.,  in   1791. 


These  are  some  of  the  alterations  made  hy 
ingenious  engravers.  I  know  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-three  sets  of  these  Altered  Plates  in  which 
at  least  one  state  represents  a  person  of  English 
birth,  or  connected  with  the  Royal  Family.  The 
practice  was  even  more  widelv  used  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  in  England,  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  trace  the  history  of  these  foreign  plates,  so 
that  I  have  confined  my  attention  to  plates  with 
some  bearing  on  English  life. 

The  illustrations  are  reproduced  by  permission 
of  Messrs.  Philip  Allan  &  Co.,  from  the  blocks  of 
the  illustrations  to  Mr.  G.  S.  Layard's  Catalogue 
Raisonne  of  Altered  Engraved  Portraits  (1927). 


No.  IX. — FREDF.RICA, 
DUCHESS  OF  YORK 
PUB.  FOR  CHARLOTTE 
HRYDONE,  1793 

ALTERED  FROM 

NO.    VIII. 
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"  Old  English  Porcelain  :  The  Lady  Ludlow  Col- 
lection," described  by  Arthur  Hayden.  With  an 
Introduction  by  W.  Leslie  Perkins.  (John  Murray, 
London.  Edition  limited  to  100  autographed  copies, 
bound  half  leather,  £25  net  ;  full  leather,  £26  10s. 
net) 

This  large  and  handsome  volume,  with  its  superb 
illustrations  in  colour  and  monochrome  of  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  English  china,  emanating  from 
eighteen  different  factories,  makes  its  primary  appeal  to 
collectors  as  a  picture  book.  To  say  this  is  not  to  decry 
the  importance  of  the  Lady  Ludlow  Collection  or  the 
merit  of  Mr.  Hayden's  excellent  catalogue  of  it.  But  the 
collection  is  neither  comprehensive  nor  attempts  to 
explore  the  entire  range  of  products  of  any  particular 
factory.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  choice  specimens  of 
potting,  apparently  selected  more  with  the  idea  of  bringing 
together  masterpieces  of  English  ceramic  art,  than  of 
illustrating  any  particular  period  or  phase  of  its  history. 
These  works,  the  fine  flower  of  the  English  potter's  craft, 
are  illustrated  by  forty-one  full-page  plates  in  colours 
and  ninety-one  in  photogravure,  printed  on  paper 
15  by  n  inches,  which  allows  ample  opportunity  for  lull 
and  detailed  reproduction.  These  plates  are  all  highly 
successful  in  this  respect,  but  especial  praise  should  be 
paid  to  those  in  colour,  which  are  remarkably  accurate 
in  their  suggestion  of  the  exact  hues  and  textures  of  the 
pieces  from  which  they  are  taken.  Their  effect  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  use  of  well-chosen  natural  backgrounds, 
so  that  instead  of  appearing  cut  out  and  set  down  on 
the  white  plate  paper,  which  is  usually  the  case  with  ceramic 
reproductions  in  colour,  the  pieces  are  ranged  against 
simple  settings  of  canvas  or  other  textiles.  This  not  only 
converts  the  plates  into  attractive  pictures,  but,  by  giving 
the  correct  tonality  of  the  surroundings  of  the  china, 
helps  to  invest  the  tints  of  the  latter  with  their  proper 
values. 

Worcester  and  Chelsea,  each  with  over  one  hundred 
pieces,  are  the  potteries  best  exemplified  in  the  collection. 
Bow  and  Derby  come  next  each  with  a  score  or  more  of 
specimens  ;  while  the  representation  of  Chelsea-Derby, 
Plymouth,  Bristol,  Longton  Hall,  Lowestoft,  Liverpool, 
Swansea,  Nantgarw,  Caughley,  Coalport,  Rockingham, 
Longport,  Spode  and  Copeland  is  on  a  lesser  scale,  some- 
times providing  a  single  example  only-  Yet  even  this 
small  representation  of  various  wares  is  not  to  be  despised, 
for  in  all  instances  they  comprise  pieces  of  exceptional 
quality.  Moreover,  they  afford  Mr.  Hayden  an  oppor- 
tunity to  write  condensed,  but  informative,  histories  of 


ea<  h    of    these    potteries,    with    special    reference    to    the 
various  types  illustrated. 

These  histories  are  not  mere  compilations  from  earlier 
publications,  for  though,  as  Mr.  Leslie  Perkins  points 
out  in  his  pithy  Introduction,  "It  is  difficult  to  add 
anything  new  in  such  a  field  where  so  many  have  made 
research  over  an  extended  period,"  yet  Mr.  Hayden  has 
succeeded  in  putting  on  record  some  fresh  and  interesting 
pieces  of  information.  A  case  in  point  is  in  connection 
with  the  modeller  Tebo,  a  roving  stone  who  worked  at 
many  factories  and  incidentally  incurred  the  disapproval 
of  that  strict  disciplinarian,  Wedgwood,  by  charging 
higher  rates  and  turning  out  less  work  than  his  other 
modellers.  Mr.  Hayden  has  discovered  that  in  1775  Tebo 
was  located  at  Dublin,  where  he  was  modelling  portrait 
medallions,  a  form  of  art  with  which  he  has  not  been 
hitherto  associated.  Mr.  Hayden  pertinently  suggests 
that  the  unascribed  medallions,  which  were  issued  from  I 
Bristol  when  Tebo  was  working  there  later,  may  be  in 
all  probability  correctly  assigned  to  him. 

Another  discovery  of  some  moment  concerns  the 
advertisement  of  the  "  Chelsea  China  Warehouse,  St. 
James's-street,"  dated  January  17th,  1750,  and  signed 
S.  Stables — not  "  Staples,"  as  Mr.  Hayden  gives  it — which 
appeared  in  the  General  Advertiser.  This  advertisement 
has  been  regarded  as  having  been  issued  on  January  17th. 
1749-50,  Old  Style,  and  therefore  preceding  by  nearly 
four  months  an  advertisement  signed  by  N.  Sprimont, 
which  was  printed  in  the  issue  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  for 
May  15th,  1750.  Mr.  Hayden  has  discovered  that  Stables' 
advertisement  was  really  issued  on  January  17th,  1750-51, 
a  year  later  than  was  supposed,  and  thus,  so  far  from 
preceding  Sprimont's  notice,  appeared  eight  months 
afterwards.  The  new  reading  of  the  date  shows  therefore 
that  Gouyn  was  dealing  in  Chelsea  pieces  a  year  later 
than  has  been  generally  recognised.  Mr.  Hayden  points 
out  that  these  pieces  may  have  been  derived  from  one 
of  several  sources.  If  (as  is  generally  supposed)  Gouyn  was 
the  "  former  proprietor  of  the  factory  then  in  the  possession 
of  Sprimont,  or  [may]  have  occupied  other  premises," 
there  could  have  been  an  accumulation  of  stock  ;  or 
Gouyn  "  might  be  still  potting  himself,  or  he  might  have 
obtained  china  from  the  short-lived  Staffordshire  rival 
factory  at  Chelsea."  Mr.  Hayden  adopts  the  first  of 
these  theories  as  being  the  most  likely,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  advertisement  goes  to  confirm  it. 
While  Sprimont  in  his  advertisement  emphasises  the  fact 
that  "  new  productions  are  daily  produced  "  and  that 
"  no  Pains  will  be  spared  to  extend  this  Manufacture  to 
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as  great  a  Variety  as  possible,  either  for  Use  or  Orna- 
ment," Stables  nowhere  suggests  on  behalf  of  Gouyn  that 
the  latter  is  making  anything  new,  but  explicitly  describes 
him  as  "  late  Proprietor  and  Chief  Manager  of  the  Chelsea 
House,"  and  only  claims  that  "  the  most  curious  Goods 
of  that  Manufacture  "  are  disposed  of  at  "  very  reason- 
able Rates." 

Stables  did  not  wholly  maintain  his  "  China  Ware- 
house "  by  the  disposal  of  china,  for  he  adds  to  the 
much-quoted  advertisement  a  postscript,  which  rarely, 
if  ever,  has  been  reproduced  in  print  : — "  Capron's  true 
Opiate  and  Powder,  so  famous  for  the  Teeth,  sold  only 
here,"  conclusively  showing  that  he  was  a  vendor  of  other 
wares  than  Chelsea  porcelain.  This,  perhaps,  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  establishment  endured  so  long  after 
Gouyn  had  ceased  to  manufacture  china.  The  phrasing 
of  the  advertisement  itself  emphatically  implies  that  he 
was  Sprimont's  predecessor  at  the  factory,  disposing  of 
goods  made  before  the  latter  came  into  possession.  The 
wording  is  so  careful,  indeed,  that  it  suggests  that  it  was 
made  with  the  assistance  of  a  lawyer,  and  this  is  some- 
what confirmed  by  it  being  dated  "  1750,"  for  a  layman 
would  probably  have  put  the  year  either  as  "  1750-51  " 
or  as  "  1 75 1."  Here  one  must  modify  Mr.  Hayden's 
suggestion  that,  anterior  to  the  correction  of  the  English 
calendar  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1752,  "  the  civil  year 
ended  on  March  31st."  The  correct  date  is  March  24th, 
and  this  was  by  no  means  followed  by  popular  usage, 
hi  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public  January  1st  was, 
then  as  now,  New  Year's  Day.  The  confusion  in  ehrono- 
logy  brought  about  by  the  use  of  the  double  date  is 
shown  in  contemporary  newspapers.  Thus  the  period 
between  January  1st  and  March  24th  of  the  year  in  which 
Stables'  letter  appeared  is  dated  "  1751  "  in  the  Penny 
London  Post,  a  popular  journal;  "  1750-175]  "  in  the 
General  Advertiser,  a  commercial  organ  ;  and  "  1750  "  in 
the  London  Gazette,  an  official  publication.  Little  wonder 
that,  when  such  ambiguity  existed,  previous  quoters  of 
the  letter  were  misled  in  regard  to  that  date,  and  the 
more  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Hayden  for  having  pointed  out 
the  error. 

Another  interesting  discovery,  made  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Perkins,  is  also  recorded  in  the  volume  This  is  of  a 
clever  figure  of  a  Shepherd  playing  the  bagpipes,  bearing 
the  mark  "  W.D.  &  Co.",  which  stands  for  W.  Duesbury 
and  Co.,  ami  identifies  the  piece  as  having  been  produced 
at  Derby  anterior  to  its  association  with  Chelsea.  Hither- 
to, owing  to  the  absence  of  marks,  pieces  of  this  type 
have  always  been  classed  as  Chelsea,  so  that  the  finding 
of  this  touchpiece  necessitates  the  transfer  of  a  series  of 
attractive  figures  from  the  London  factory  to  the  Midland 
one,  and  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  character  of 
tin  work  produced  at  the  latter,  anterior  to  the  union 
of  the  two  factories  in  1770. 

A  trivial  error,  which  may  be  pointed  out,  occurs  in 
the  account  of  the  Copeland  factory,  where  Hiram  Power's 
statue  of  The  Greek  Slave  is  incidentally  set  down  as  the 
work  of  John  Gibson,  R.A.  Generally,  however,  Mr. 
Hayden  may  be  congratulated  both  on  the  accuracy  of 
his  work  and  the  interest  and  authority  with  which  he 
invests  his  accounts  of  eighteen  of  the  best  known  of  the 
English  early  porcelain  factories.  His  letterpress  is 
worthy  of  the  fine  collection  it  records  and  the  beautiful 


plates  which  accompany  it.  Altogether,  the  volume 
forms  one  of  the  most  superb  works  that  has  ever  been 
associated  with  English  china,  fine  printing,  paper  and 
binding  all  helping  to  enhance  the  other  attractions  of 
the  book.—  C.R.G. 

"  Porcelain,  as  an  Art  and  a  Mirror  of  Fashion," 
by  Robert  Schmidt.  Translated  and  edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  W.  A.  Thorpe.  (Harrap, 
London.     25s.  net) 

Dr.  Robert  Schmidt's  book  on  porcelain,  published 
in  1925,  was  especially  valuable  as  a  very  successful  first 
attempt  to  describe  the  art  in  its  setting  of  social  life 
and  culture.  So  vividly,  indeed,  does  eighteenth-century 
porcelain  reflect  the  life  of  its  time  that  no  study  of  the 
subject  is  complete  without  the  clues  which  a  general 
knowledge  of  its  "  background  "  alone  can  supply.  And 
besides  discussing  all  this  with  a  wealth  of  detail  and 
illustration,  Dr.  Schmidt  also  contrived,  by  a  miracle  of 
compression,  to  give  a  very  clear  account  of  the  individual 
genius  of  each  of  the  numerous  factories  and  artists 
engaged  in  the  making  of  porcelain  in  its  great  period. 
It  was  much  to  be  wished  that  such  an  important  work 
should  be  made  available  for  the  English  reader,  though 
Dr.  Schmidt's  own  writing  has  a  charm  and  clarity 
seldom  found  in  the  works  of  German  scholars.  The 
translation  now  issued  is  prefaced  by  a  disquisition  on 
the  aesthetics  of  porcelain  that  will,  one  fears,  repel  the 
reader  who  would  have  been  delighted  by  a  straight- 
forward, unpretentious  rendering  of  the  text.  It  is 
unfortunate,  too,  that  the  discussion  of  rococo  which  takes 
up  most  of  Mr.  Thorpe's  introduction  should  be  illustrated 
by  reference  to  a  photograph  of  a  specimen  which  was 
actually  the  gift  of  Louis  Seize  in  1781.  The  translation 
itself  is  by  no  means  free  from  errors,  of  which  the  render- 
ing of  "  couleur  de  rose  "  (misprinted  "  coleur  "  in  the 
German)  as  "  rose's  anger"  is  one  of  the  most  curious. 
It  was  rash,  too,  to  render  "  allbekannt  ist  .  ..."  as 
"  every  schoolboy  knows,"  in  a  sentence  stating  that 
Frederick  the  Great's  passion  for  "tobacco  boxes"  is 
well  known  Tabatieren  being  so  mistranslated  through- 
out. Its  true  rendering  is,  of  course,  "  snuff-boxes." 
The  editor  has  also  interpolated  a  chapter  in  which  he 
makes  the  surprising  discovery  that  "  regardlessness  "  is 
the  common  quality  of  the  English  porcelains,  and  he 
has  thought  fit  to  include  this  word  in  the  index  he  has 
compiled,  where  it  is  gratuitously  accompanied  by  such 
entries  as  "  Whores  :    see   ....   Erotic  subjects." 

"  Recherches  sur  le  role  du  dessin  dans  lTcono- 
graphie  de  Van  Dyck,"  par  Maurice  Delacre.  (Hayez, 
Bruxelles) 

It  is  probably  true,  as  M.  Delacre  asserts,  that  critics 
have  been  readier  to  quote  than  to  examine  the  Icono- 
graphie — the  Centum  Icones — of  Van  Dyck.  Else,  there 
would  be  little  room  for  this  analysis,  which  describes 
and  sifts  the  existing  material  and  gives  a  convincing, 
though  still  not  exhaustive,  explanation  of  the  relation 
of  the  known  drawings  to  the  resultant  engravings.  M. 
Delacre  points  out  that  the  normal  inscription,  "  Van 
Dyck  pinxit,"  on  the  finished  engravings,  suggests  that 
the  Iconographie  is  based  on  one  hundred  Van  Dyck  oil 
portraits,   whereas,  in   fact,  a   few  plates  only  are   taken 
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direct  from  paintings.  The  majority  are  done  from 
drawings,  and,  as  he  proves,  from  drawings  direct.  One 
of  the  author's  main  preoccupations  is  the  destruction 
of  what  he  calls  the  "  Legend  of  the  Grisailles."  This 
legend,  as  he  states  it,  is  that  the  engravings  were  made, 
not  from  Van  Dyck's  drawings  direct,  but  from  small 
paintings  in  grisaille  on  panel,  specially  executed  for  the 
purpose  by  some  unknown  pupil  of  Rubens  ;  in  other 
words,  another  and  a  more  commonplace  hand  and  mind 
intervened  between  Van  Dyck  and  his  engravers.  Here 
Jhe  author  overstates  a  little,  for  when  given  English 
currency  by  Smith  in  his  famous  catalogue  raisonne,  and 
put  into  general  circulation  by  the  late  Sir  Lionel  Cust 
in  his  book  on  Van  Dyck  published  in  1909,  the  explana- 
tion of  the  role  of  the  grisailles  was  tentative,  and  the 
use  made  of  Van  Dyck's  drawings — which  far  transcend 
in  beauty  and  historical  importance  the  transcripts  made 
from  them — by  the  engravers  was  not  overlooked.  What 
has  happened  is  that  since  1909  the  theory  that  in  every 
instance  a  grisaille  formed  an  inevitable  link  between  the 
drawing  and  the  engraving  has  been  elevated  into  an 
article  of  criticism  by  many  scholars,  despite  its  incon- 
veniences. Yet  several  of  the  drawings  show  undoubted 
traces  of  having  been  transferred  direct  on  to  the  copper. 
Apart  from  this  technical  evidence,  however,  in  a  sufficient 
number  of  instances  a  critical  comparison  of  drawing 
with  engraving  and  of  both  with  the  grisaille,  logically 
demonstrates  the  impracticability  of  the  grisaille  theory. 
The  author  scrupulously  avoids  formulating  any  theory 
to  account  for  the  grisailles  himself,  but  the  implication 
is  that  they  were  executed  by  someone  in  the  Rubens- 
Van  Dyck  circle  when  the  I  conographie  was  well  under 
way  or  even  finished,  entirely  as  a  side  issue.  The  book 
concludes  with  an  excellent  catalogue  raisonne,  arranged 
numerically  in  the  same  order  as  that  followed  in  Ongania's 
reproduction  of  the  Iconographie  published  in  1880. 
After  the  number  and  name  of  the  sitter  comes  the  name 
of  the  engraver  ;  then,  where  a  related  oil  portrait  exists, 
its  number  in  Schaeffer's  1909  edition  of  the  Klassiker 
der  Kunst  "  Van  Dyck  "  ;  next  a  description  of  Van 
Dyck's  original  drawing  and  of  any  variants,  with  the 
necessary  bibliographical  references  ;  and  lastly,  mention 
of  the  grisaille.  A  useful  index  to  Ongania's  numbers, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  sitters'  names,  is 
appended. — H.I.K. 

"Sir  James  Guthrie,  P.R.S.A.,  LL.D.",  by  Sir 
James  L.  Caw.      (Macmillan,  London.     £5  5s.  net) 

Like  Reynolds,  Sir  James  Guthrie  is  among  those 
painters  whose  style,  instead  of  being  a  spontaneous 
growth,  was  the  outcome  of  an  unceasing  observation  of 
Nature,  informed  by  an  appreciative  study  of  the  work 
of  other  men.  Here  is  where  Sir  James  Caw's  biography 
is  so  valuable,  for  he  gives  us  the  full  story  of  the  building 
up  of  a  great  aesthetic  personality,  recording  every  influ- 
ence which  helped  Guthrie  gradually  to  attain  the  full 
expression  of  his  own  individuality  and  so  become  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  and  influential  of  Scottish  artists. 
Born  at  Greenock  on  June  10th,  1859,  Guthrie  had  turned 
nineteen  and  had  passed  through  the  curriculum  of 
Glasgow  University,  before  he  was  permitted  seriously 
to  take  up  his  artistic  studies.  He  commenced  work  in 
London  under  John  Pettie,  R.A.,  the  well-known  painter 


of  historical  and  costume  pictures,  in  the  thin  fluid 
impasto  and  light-keyed  colour  which  was  the  prevailing 
Scottish  style  of  the  period.  Guthrie  showed  his  ability 
by  producing  several  able  woiks  in  this  manner,  but  it 
hardly  coincided  with  his  innate  feeling  for  realism  ;  and 
in  1 88 1-2  he  naturally  fell  in  with  a  movement  initiated 
at  Glasgow,  towards  a  broader,  simpler  and  more  em- 
phatic style  of  painting.  In  it,  weight  and  volume  were 
more  insisted  upon  than  surface  textures,  and  colour  was 
generally  couched  in  a  lower  key.  Guthrie's  Highland 
Funeral,  the  largest  and  most  ambitious  picture  he  had 
yet  painted,  was  the  outcome.  It  attained  a  success  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  1882,  and,  in  Sir  James  Caw's 
words,  it  appeared  "  to  mark  the  advent  of  a  new  and 
personal  talent,  and  it  prompted  prophecies  of  future 
greatness." 

During  a  short  visit  to  Paris  in  1882,  Guthrie  became 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  Bastien  Lepage  and  other 
leaders  of  the  plein  air  school,  and  he  again  modified  the 
style  of  his  subject  pictures,  though  his  works  even  then 
showed  a  more  refined  perception  of  beauty  than  those 
of  the  realistic  French  artists.  Meanwhile  he  had  been 
feeling  his  way  in  portraiture,  and  in  1885-86  his  Rev. 
Andrew  Gardiner,  D.D.,  gave  promise  of  his  future  pre- 
eminence in  that  metier,  in  which  his  work  gained  later 
in  suavity  by  his  intelligent  study  of  Whistler.  The 
growth  of  the  Glasgow  School,  with  its  feeling  for  colour, 
design  and  technique,  was  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
Guthrie's  ideals.  It  was  a  movement  of  individualists 
who,  though  united  in  their  main  aims,  each  tried  to 
attain  them  in  his  own  way.  Their  work  acted  and  re- 
acted on  one  another  and  they  drew  inspiration  from 
outside  sources  as  well.  Guthrie  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  among  them.  Muther,  the  celebrated 
German  critic,  pronounced  that  "  Hals  would  rejoice  at 
the  bold  breadth,  freshness  and  naturalness  with  which 
he  paints  everything."  Besides  oil  paintings,  he  was 
producing  beautiful  pastels,  while  in  1890  he  achieved  a 
notable  success  with  his  equestrian  portrait  of  Mr.  George 
Smith.  In  1888,  his  election  as  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  marked  the  first  official  recognition  by 
the  Edinburgh  institution  of  the  modern  Glasgow  artists. 
He  became  R.S.A.  in  1892,  while  his  influence  and  repu- 
tation was  extending  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent.  By  half-way  through  the  'nineties,  Guthrie 
was  almost  exclusively  confining  his  work  to  portraits  : 
a  pity,  for  though  he  showed  great  variety  in  his  handling 
and  treatment,  always  striving  for  interesting  com- 
position and  fine  colour,  as  well  as  a  strongly  characterised 
likeness,  yet  the  limitation  cut  him  off  from  exercising 
his  art  in  other  directions  where  he  had  shown  himself 
a  master. 

Guthrie's  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  in  1902  was  a  tribute  not  only  to  his 
original  and  scholarly  work,  but  also  to  his  genial  and 
commanding  personality.  He  had  done  much  to  bridge 
the  jealousy  which  earlier  on  had  existed  between  art 
circles  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  likewise  had  taken 
an  important  part  in  having  artists  properly  represented 
in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  international  exhibitions.  In 
1902,  he  had  to  represent  the  Academy  at  the  Government 
enquiry  held  to  consider  the  question  of  building  a  new 
Scottish   National   Gallery   and   giving  increased   accom- 
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modation  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  Though  not 
everything  that  was  hoped  for  was  done,  it  was  very 
largely  owing  to  Guthrie's  tact  and  diplomacy  that  fairly 
satisfactory  arrangements  were  at  length  effected. 
During  his  years  of  office,  the  new  President  made  his 
influence  felt  by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  Academy 
exhibition  and  organising  schemes  for  hanging  the  pictures 
which  won  universal  approval  ;  and  until  his  death  in 
1930,  Sir  James  continued  to  exercise  a  beneficent  and 
wide-spread  influence  on  Scottish  art  and  art  matters. 
Sir  James  Caw  has  produced  a  well-balanced,  authoritative 
and  highly  interesting  biography,  in  which  every  phase 
of  the  painter's  many  sided  career  and  art  is  treated  with 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  a  close  personal  friend  and 
the  discerning  appreciation  of  a  distinguished  art  critic. 
The  full  chronological  catalogue-de-luxe  of  Guthrie's  works 
makes  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  volume,  an  even 
more  important  feature  of  which  is  the  series  of  forty-seven 
photogravure  plates  from  the  artist's  principal  pictures. 
These  are  sufficiently  large — were  they  divorced  from  the 
book,  which  is  unthinkable — to  make  them  suitable  for 
framing,  and  though  some  of  them  are  a  little  dark  in 
tone,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  is  well  worthy  of  the 
honour.  Considerations  of  space  only  allow  mention  of 
a  Foreword  by  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron,  an  article  on  "  Guthrie 
as  Interpreter,"  by  Mr.  Frank  Kinder,  and  "  Personal 
Memories,"  by  Dr.  John  Warrack,  which  form  interesting 
additions  to  the  handsome  and  well-mounted  volume. 
— C.R.G. 

"  Phil  May  :  Master-Draughtsman  and  Humorist, 
1864-1903,"  by  James  Thorpe.  (Harrap,  London. 
£1   10s.  net) 

It  was  high  time  that  someone  published  a  serious 
study  of  the  work  ol  Phil  May,  and  lui  kily  Mr  I  horpe's 
book  is  ,m  excellent  one.  for  not  only  is  he  an  enthusiast 
for  his  subject,  but  he  understands  wli.it  he  is  writing 
about.  The  text  ol  Ins  volume  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  an  account  of  Phil  May's  life  and  chara<  ter,  and 
a  critii.il  study  of  Ins  work  as  an  artist 

In  the  biographical  pari  Mr.  Thorpe  seems  to  have 
succeeded  very  well  in  unravelling  (act  Irom  the  haze  of 
legend  which  surrounds  Phil  May's  name  ;  certainly  a 
vivid  and  convincing  picture  is  given  both  o!  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  Ins  character,  as  well  as  of  the  charm 
ol  Ins  personality  on  its  better  side.  Mr.  Thorpe  recounts 
just  enough  of  those  stories  about  May,  In--  doings,  and 
the  queer  adventures  th.it  wen  always  happening  to  him. 
many  of  which  would  be  uproariously  funny  if  they  were 
not  so  pitiful.  One  cannot  really  laugh  at  a  great  man 
who  was  so  weak  th.it  he  allowed  himsell  to  be  robbed  of 
nearly  all  that  he  earned,  and  who  died,  largely  as  a 
result  of  drink,  at  thirty-nine. 

\s  a  critic  ol  May's  work.  Mr.  Thorpe  shows  a  just 
and  discriminating  appreciation  ol  what  was  best  in  it, 
though  he  1-  sometimes  too  sweeping  in  his  statements 
(e.g.  that  "  in  England  the  two  1  hiei  exponents  of  drawing 
with  a  pen  have  been  Charles  Keene  and  Phil  May"). 
He  has  made  a  very  good  selection  of  Mav's  drawings, 
more  than  a  hundred  of  which  are  reproduced,  and  of 
these  about  halt  have  not  previously  been  published. 
1 111-  gives  the  volume  a  special  value,  and  leads  one  to 
realise  how   very  much  more  than  a  pen-and-ink  humorist 


May  was.  Indeed,  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  some  of 
the  chalk  and  soft  pencil  drawings  here  reproduced, 
especially  the  portrait  studies,  are  richer  and  subtler  in 
quality  than  any  of  May's  pen-and-ink  work.  The  charm 
of  his  landscape  sketches  also  comes  as  a  surprise.  The 
book  concludes  with  an  "  Iconography  "  which  will  be 
useful  to  collectors  and  students. — I.A.W. 

"  Jacob  Epstein,"  by  L.  B.  Powell.  (Chapman  and 
Hall,   London.     7s.   6d.   net) 

When  discussing  the  work  of  an  artist  who  occupies 
so  controversial  a  position  as  Epstein,  a  certain  detach- 
ment of  outlook  is  very  desirable.  That  Mr.  Powell 
claims  to  have  achieved  such  detachment  is  implied  by 
the  terms  of  his  Introduction.  "  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
first  book  on  Epstein  to  be  written  without  the  sculptor's 
active  co-operation  or  supervision.  It  is  therefore 
essentially  a  personal  and  individual  approach  to  his 
work."  Yet,  as  one  reads  on,  Mr.  Powell's  description 
of  his  own  volume  as  an  "  appreciation  "  becomes  more 
and  more  justified.  Indeed,  there  are  one  or  two  passages 
in  it  which  are  not  far  removed  from  special  pleading. 

Take  Mr.  Powell  on  the  freely  discussed  carving  of 
h' 1  ma  in  Hyde  Park.  "  It  is  significant,"  he  says,  "  that 
much  less  is  now  heard  of  the  wild  antagonism  that  so 
embittered  the  controversy  "  concerning  it.  "  The  work 
has  joined  company  with  the  many  works  of  art  that 
were  received  with  a  chorus  of  popular  condemnation, 
but  have  remained  as  enduring  manifestations  of  imagi- 
native genius."  To  me,  the  idea  is  a  trifle  far-fetched. 
Put  into  other  words,  it  implies  that  because  Rinia  has 
managed  to  survive  (under  official  protection)  for  less 
than  a  decade  ;  because  it  has  been  bitterly  abused,  and 
is  now— shall  we  sa\  being  forgotten  liv  the  publi<  ; 
therefore  it  has  "  joined  company  "  with  the  "  enduring 
things"  ol  ait  By  a  similar  process  of  reasoning,  the 
Albert  Memorial,  which  is  so  much  older,  must  be  a 
veritable  work  ol  genius  ' 

Though  none  will  deny  that  the  simplified  group  called 
Dav.  on  that  excellent  building,  the  St,  James'  Park 
Station,  is  "hard"  and  "vigorous,"  Mr.  Powell's  as- 
sertion th.it  it  is  "  clamant  with  reality  "  will  be  received 
with  surprise.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  it  is  one  of 
those  direct  carvings  which  are  nearer  to  abstraction 
than  "reality,"  and  its  bold  brutahtv  1-  its  principal 
characteristic.  This  last  is  true  of  much  ol  Mr.  Epstein's 
work,  and  is.  indeed,  a  reason  why  it  compels  attention. 
For  a?sthetic  brutality  has  ever  a  peculiar  fascination 
tor  the  type  ol  mind  which  is  stimulated  by  "  cave  man  " 
tactics  in  art.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  seek  to  detract 
from  the  sincerity,  power  and  ability  which  Mr.  Epstein 
displays  in  his  work  a--  a  whole.  Nor  do  I  suggest  that 
Mr.  Powell  is  in  the  least  insincere  in  his  somewhat  too 
fervent  enthusiasm.  But  I  contend  that  no  good  purpose 
is  served  by  even  unconsciously  "  calling  things  out  of 
their  names." 

\propos  of  the  Christ,  Mr.  Powell  observes  that  "  Ep- 
stein's conception  needed  ....  no  tricks  of  sculpture 
to  engage  attention."  In  the  very  next  sentence  he  has 
to  explain  that  "  the  enlarging  of  the  hands  and  the 
emphasis  of  the  feet  is  (sic)  a  deviation  from  Nature 
which  has  a  plastic  meaning:  it  is  an  organic  part  of 
the  scheme,   achieving   grandeur  with  simplicity  .   .   .   ." 
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Yet  a  similar  enlargement  of  the  hands  is  to  be  found  in 
other  works  by  Mr.  Epstein  :  notably  in  the  Rima  where, 
so  far  from  "  achieving  grandeur,"  it  seems  to  hint  at  a 
rather  clumsy  device  for  filling  a  space. 

Mr.  Powell  is  on  firmer  ground  when  he  repudiates 
accusations  of  blasphemy  against  Mr.  Epstein.  Neither 
the  Christ  nor  the  Genesis  are  in  anywise  blasphemous. 
That  one  may  not  admire  these  figures  does  not  alter 
the  fact.  Such  charges  against  them  are  the  fruits  of  a 
puerile  tendency  to  attack  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
as  an  insult  to  religious  conviction.  In  condemning  such 
futile  absurdities,  I  am  wholly  with  Mr.  Powell,  and  I 
wish  that  so  ardent  a  disciple  of  Epstein  had  couched  his 
whole  essay  on  lines  so  eminently  sensible.  Despite  cer- 
tain defects,  his  book  will  not  be  neglected  by  those 
who  want  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  of  the  sculptor's 
work  ;  while  the  forty  finely  reproduced  illustrations  give 
an  excellent  idea  of  some  of  the  best,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  most  debatable,  aspects  of  Epstein's  art. — F.  Gordon 
Roe. 

"  Episodes  in  a  Varied  Life,"  by  Lord  Conway  of 
Allington.      (Country  Life,   London.      15s.   net) 

Lord  Conway's  ruling  passion  is  for  penetrating 
untrodden  ways,  a  characteristic  equally  manifest  in  his 
explorations  among  early  Netherlandish  and  German 
wood  blocks  as  in  his  pioneer  ascents  of  some  of  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Andes  and  Himalayas.  Add  to 
this  a  talent  for  recording  his  discoveries,  which  has 
resulted  in  a  series  of  interesting  and  authoritative  books 
on  retrospective  art  and  mountaineering,  and  one  gets 
a  clue  to  the  author's  brilliant  and  many  sided  career. 
Lord  Conway's  present  book  hardly  does  justice  to  this  ; 
it  recounts  many  of  its  most  thrilling  episodes,  but  fails 
to  expatiate  sufficiently  on  the  strenuousness  of  his 
labours  or  the  ultimate  good  derived  from  them. 

This,  however,  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  and  will 
certainly  not  detract  from  the  reader's  enjoyment  of  the 
varied  panorama  set  before  him  ;  for  Lord  Conway  seems 
to  have  adventured  in  most  countries  between  Spitsbergen 
and  Terra  del  Fuego,  to  have  met  with  a  host  of  celebrities 
in  politics,  literature  and  art,  and  to  have  come  across 
various  astonishing  things  in  unexpected  conjunctions. 
Thus,  at  one  time,  he  had  the  Diamond  Crown  of  all  the 
Russias  unexpectedly  put  into  his  hand  when  he  was 
smoking  a  pipe  in  a  little  office  in  Moscow  ;  at  another, 
a  workman  in  Westminster  Abbey  handed  him  the  skull  of 
Richard  II.,  from  out  of  which  there  fell  the  King's  brain, 
so  shrivelled  up  that  it  looked  like  a  couple  of  walnuts 
united.  Perhaps  even  more  startling  was  the  discovery 
of  two  early  "  Giorgiones  "  in  a  disreputable-looking 
second-hand  shop  in  a  back  street  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 
Almost  equally  unexpected  was  the  finding  of  Allington 
Castle,  the  restoration  of  which,  continued  from  year  to 
year,  has  been  one  of  the  most  lasting  adventures  of 
Lord  Conway's  career.  There  are,  of  course,  numerous 
others  :  the  taking  over  of  a  province  from  Bolivia  to 
find  that  it  had  already  been  occupied  by  Brazil  ;  the 
successful  establishment  of  a  National  Art  Congress  to 
force  the  Liverpool  City  Council  to  fulfil  its  contract  with 
Stirling  Lee  the  sculptor ;  the  ascent  of  some  of  the 
highest  Andes  when  the  local  inhabitants,  so  far  from 
assisting   the   explorers,    were   anxious   to   kill   them   for 


invading  their  sacred  fastnesses  ;  but  the  list — more 
especially  of  perilous  explorations — might  be  extended 
indefinitely.  Then  there  are  the  celebrities  whom  Lord 
Conway  has  met  and  seen  :  the  old  Emperor  of  Austria 
washing  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  men  ;  the  first  President 
Roosevelt,  who  used  to  take  him  long  walks  ;  King 
Leopold,  the  creator  of  the  Congo  Free  State  ;  Pope 
Pius  XL  and  Mussolini,  who  both  gave  him  long  inter- 
views ;  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Lord  Melchett,  who  com- 
panioned him  on  various  journeys  ;  and  a  galaxy  of 
literary  celebrities,  such  as  the  two  Stevensons,  Robert 
Louis  and  Robert,  Rider  Haggard,  Gosse,  and  Rudyard 
Kipling.  Sufficient  has  been  said  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
varied  charm  of  the  book,  which  is  of  absorbing  interest 
from  start  to  finish.  It  is  illustrated  with  beautiful  views 
of  mountain  scenery — a  large  proportion  of  them  from 
heights  of  over  20,000  feet  ;  some  attractive  portions  of 
Allington  Castle,  and  some  of  the  most  interesting  pictures 
in  Lord  Conway's  collection. — Ronald  Clowes. 

"  My  World  as  in  My  Time  "  :  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Newbolt.      (Faber  &  Faber,  London.      18s.  net) 

To  anyone  wanting  to  gain  an  insight  into  English 
intellectual  life  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  elapsed  portion  of  the  twentieth,  Sir 
Henry  Newbolt's  Memoirs  should  make  a  valuable 
complement  to  those  of  Sir  William  Rothenstein.  What 
is  most  surprising  in  the  two  books  is  that  though  their 
writers  were  of  similar  status  in  their  respective  pro- 
fessions, and  moved  to  some  extent  among  the  same 
people,  their  interests  and  outlooks  are  so  diverse  that 
they  might  be  denizens  of  different  worlds.  This  was 
perhaps  true  to  some  extent,  for  though  the  currents  of 
literature  and  painting  flow  side  by  side,  they  do  not 
largely  commingle  and  their  earlier  ways  generally  start 
from  widely  diverse  sources. 

Born  in  1862,  at  Bilston,  where  his  father  was  vicar. 
Sir  Henry  came  of  a  well-to-do  and  highly  respectable 
professional  family.  His  father's  death,  when  the  boy 
was  four,  caused  the  removal  of  the  widow  and  family 
to  Walsall,  where  they  lived  with  the  maternal  grand- 
father. Newbolt  passed  a  happy  boyhood.  He  seems 
to  have  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  more  especially 
for  that  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  literature.  At 
his  preparatory  school  at  Caistor,  and  later  at  Clifton 
College,  he  made  close  friends  with  the  masters,  as  well 
as  with  his  fellow  pupils.  The  pictures  that  the  writer 
gives  of  his  school  life  are  both  intimate  and  vivid,  as 
are  those  of  the  widening  circle  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  which  succeeded  to  it.  A  whole  host  of  Uni- 
versity celebrities  flit  through  the  pages,  among  them 
being  John  Ruskin,  of  whom  an  unexpected  glimpse  is 
given  as  a  frail  old  man  sitting  watching  a  dance  at  a 
friend's  house,  and  begging  "  almost  pathetically  "  that 
the  dancers  might  go  back  and  repeat  one  more  Highland 
Schottische  for  him.  He  sat  and  watched  it,  beating 
time  to  their  step,  "  with  his  head  thrown  back  and  his 
eyes  half  closed  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy." 

After  Oxford,  Newbolt  qualified  for  a  barrister,  taking 
his  profession  so  seriously  that  Judge  Maughan  declared 
that  though  Newbolt's  poems  had  made  him  famous,  it 
would  be  his  work  in  the  Law  Digest  that  would  give  him 
immortality.     This     is     anticipating     matters.     It     was 
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Drake's  Drum,  written  in  1896,  which  first  brought 
Newbolt's  name  prominently  before  the  public  ;  and 
though  this  had  been  preceded  by  a  successful  novel,  it 
was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  1897,  when  his  first 
volume  of  poems  had  gone  through  twenty-one  editions, 
that  Newbolt  felt  sufficiently  emboldened  to  give  up 
practice  at  the  bar  and  turn  entirely  to  literature.  His 
editorship  of  the  Monthly  Magazine  followed.  The  present 
volume  takes  the  record  up  until  1904.  It  makes  interesting 
reading  throughout,  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  Late  Vic- 
torian and  Early  Edwardian  times  and  introducing  many 
literary  celebrities,  such  as  Conrad  and  Walter  de  la  Mare, 
in  the  days  before  they  had  become  well  known.  It  may 
be  safely  prophesied  that  there  is  nobody  who  reads  the 
present  book  but  will  impatiently  await  its  sequel. 
— Ronald  Clowes. 

"  Christian  Art  in  Ancient  Ireland,"  edited  by 
Adolf  Mahr.  Volume  I.  (Dublin  :  Government 
Publications  Sale   Office.     £1    Is.  net) 

The  study  of  Irish  antiquities  by  those  who  are  not 
domiciled  in  that  country  or  who  are  not  within  easy 
reach  of  the  museums  at  South  Kensington,  Bloomsburv, 
or  Kdinburgh  is  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
adequate  reproductions  of  such  objects  for  study.  1  hanks 
to  the  initiative  of  the  Free  State  Government,  this 
disability  is  now  in  the  process  of  removal.  The  first 
volume  of  Christian  Art  in  Ancient  Ireland  gives  great 
promise  that  the  work,  when  completed  by  a  second 
volume,  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  all  students.  \-, 
Dr.  Adolf  Mahr  admits  111  Ins  si  holarly  and  concise  intro- 
duction, this  photographic  survey  is  not  by  any  means 
exhaustive  of  Celtic  or  even  Irish  art.  The  survey, 
indeed,  covers  little  beyond  what  may  be  called  for  wanl 
of  better  terms  plate  and  jewellery,  those  objects  in 
enriched  metal  and  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  use,  which, 
at  least  in  popular  estimation,  epitomise  Celtic  art. 
Architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  work  of  the  Irish  manu- 
script illuminators  meet  with  only  occasional  recognition  ; 
they  are  subjects  that  demand  and  will,  no  doubt,  meet 
with  individual  and  separate  treatment,  and  then  chiefly 
by  reason  ol  the  light  whic  h  they  throw  upon  the  develop- 
ment or  period   of   some   metallic   treasure. 

The  largest  contributor  to  this  corpus  of  Irish  Christian 
antiquities  is  naturally  enough  the  unrivalled  collection 
ol  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Dublin.  But  the  museums  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
the  Continent  have  also  been  laid  under  extensive  con- 
tribution, with  the  result,  it  the  promise  of  the  present 
volume  is  fulfilled,  that  the  whole  range  ol  Iri-h  early 
.irt  in  its  most  characteristic  manifestation  will  he  readily 
accessible.  The  collotype  plates,  of  which  there  will  be 
,1  hundred  and  fifty  when  the  work  is  complete,  are  most 
excellently  produced  and  of  so  large  a  size  that  every 
detail  of  ornament  and  construction  can  be  studied  with 
ease. 

The  want  of  a  book,  or  rather  books,  that  like  this 
combine  the  maximum  of  illustration  with  ,1  text  em- 
bodying only  the  essentials  of  the  historic  background, 
has  long  been  felt  ;  and  Ireland,  if  not  first  in  the  field 
with  such  a  work,  has  bettered  the  example  set  by  some 
of  the  wealthier  countries  upon  the  Continent. — 
C.R.B. 


"  Dublin,"  by  D.  A.  Chart.  The  Mediaeval  Town 
Series     2nd   edition.      (Dent,  London.     5s.  6d.  net) 

Dr.  Chart's  Dublin  was  first  published  in  1907,  and 
has  for  some  time  been  unobtainable.  The  text  of  the 
present  edition  is,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  that  of  its 
predecessor,  but  it  has  been  carefully  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date  and  to  a  certain  extent  remodelled,  a  circum- 
stance rendered  necessary  by  the  physical  alterations  of 
the  city,  the  aftermath  of  the  "  Troubles."  The  first 
third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  consecutive  history  of 
Dublin,  the  remainder  being  a  street-by-street  and 
building-by-building  guide.  As  before,  every  feature  of 
the  city  is  provocative  of  some  story,  such  as  that  of 
James  Annesley,  the  fifth  Lord  Altham,  who,  through 
the  machinations  of  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  was 
shipped  to  Jamaica  and  sold  as  a  slave.  Though  familiar 
to  all  students  of  the  peerage,  the  story  is  well  worth 
re-telling,  as  it  is  here  in  Dr.  Chart's  racy  but  accurate 
style.  His  pages  are,  moreover,  crowded  with  items  of 
learning  and  folklore,  and  he  recounts  with  a  proper 
appreciation  of  its  Hibernian  character  the  cherished 
belief  that  the  only  way  to  revive  a  malefactor  after  he 
had  "  danced  the  Kilmainham  minuet  " — anglice  been 
hanged — was  to  sever  his  jugular  vein. 

The  pleasing  black-and-white  illustrations  are  by 
I  lenry  J  .  1  loward,  and  the  book  is  completed  by  two  maps 
and  an  excellent  index. — C.A.E. 

"  Langemarck  and  Cambrai,"  by  Captain  Geoffrey 
Dugdale,  M.C.  (Wilding  &  Son,  Shrewsbury. 
6s.  6d.  net) 

Captain  Dugdali  served  for  eighteen  months  in 
France.  And  now,  like  many  others  before  him,  he  has 
enlisted  under  the  colours  of  Sir  James  Turner.  Though 
sciem  e  has  made  war  a  very  different  and  more  fearful 
matter  than  it  was  m  the  days  of  the  author  of  those 
immortal  and  too  rarely  read  Wemoii  human  nature 
has  not  altered  one  iota.  It  is  possible  to  find  111  Captain 
Dugdale's  pages  a  frequent  parallel  to  Turner's  : — "  my 
own  quarter  was  in  a  gentleman's  house  ....  The 
castle  being  oyer,  and  Lambert  larre  enough,  I  resolved 
to  goe  to  bed  evene  night,  having  had  fatigue  enough 
before."  The  same  impulses  .ire  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  both,  the  same  cheerfulness,  the  ^cinr  resiheiu  e.  the 
same  interest  in  the  little  things  of  the  life  that  both 
led.  While  Turner  sets  down  as  a  thing  of  account  the 
pilfering  1>\  rats  ol  Ins  stockings  and  boot-hose — "  the 
accoustrement  under  a  boote  for  one  leg  " — Captain 
Dugdale  chronicle--  the  operation  known  as  "  milking  the 
engine  "  for  tea.  Unlike  his  prototype,  the  author  of 
this  book  has  obviously  had  little  experience  of  writing. 
His  abnormally  short  paragraphs,  though  on  occasions 
effective,  suggest  that  his  narrative  is  only  a  slightly 
extended  version  of  his  diaries  or  of  notes  made  at  the 
time.  Literary  polish  there  is  none,  nor,  except  for 
two  or  three  very  minor  instances,  is  there  any  attempt 
to  give  individuality  to  the  officers  and  men  who  suddenly 
appear  in  and  as  suddenly  disappear  from  his  pages. 
They  are  no  more  than  names.  This  is  all  the  more  to 
be  regretted  for  here  and  there  the  author  shows  that 
he  can  recreate  an  atmosphere.  His  description  of  his 
personal  experiences  during  the  preparations  for,  and  the 
progress  of,  the  Battle  of  Langemarck,  and  his  adventures 
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during  his  eventful  railway  journey  to  Bapaume,  possess 
the  qualities  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  good  war  novel. 
He  is  equally  successful  in  handling  the  lighter  incidents 
of  the  war,  such  as  the  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Ruhl  at 
Nice,  which,  owing  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  that 
he  had  known  the  maitre  d'hotel  in  happier  days,  only 
cost  the  six  hosts  /40,  and  so  reduced  their  funds  that 
they  had  to  borrow  the  money  for  their  tips  from  their 
lady  guests. 

His  is  a  very  pleasantly  written  book.  It  embodies 
no  references  to  matters  of  strategy  ;  it  is  loaded  with 
none  of  those  nauseating  passages,  emotional,  sexual  or 
introspective,  which  generally  make  war  books  such  un- 
pleasant reading.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the  experiences, 
grave  and  otherwise,  which  most  of  those  who  survived 
have  carried  back  with  them  into  civil  life.  And  anyone 
who  "  knew  "  Langemarck  and  Cambrai  should  certainly 
not  neglect  to  read  it. — C.A.E. 

"  Features  and  Faces,"  by  George  B.  Bridgman. 
(John  Lane,  London.     8s.  6d.  net) 

The  claim  of  the  publishers  that  this  is  "  a  most 
thorough  and  valuable  book  to  teachers,  students  and 
artists,"  may  be  admitted  with  the  proviso  that  the 
"  artists  "  are  self-taught.  For  the  latter,  indeed,  it 
should  prove  invaluable,  for  Mr.  Bridgman  assumes  no 
knowledge  in  his  readers.  Confining  himself  generally  to 
the  head  only,  and  particularly  to  the  face,  he  demon- 
strates the  relation  of  its  parts,  the  anatomy  of  the 
features,  the  planes  of  head  and  face,  and  perspective  ; 
and  so  teaches  his  pupils  how  to  see  fully  and  correctly. 
The  text  of  the  explanations  is  as  concise  as  it  is  lucid,  and 
is  illustrated  with  some  two  hundred  drawings  and 
sketches.  A  few  of  the  drawings  are  founded  on  the 
work  of  the  masters  ;  Vermeer,  Hals,  Reynolds,  and 
Rembrandt  being  among  those  put  under  contribution. 
The  description  of  the  face  and  head  seen  at  eye  level 
and  from  above  and  below,  in  profile  or  full  face,  should 
be  particularly  useful  ;  for  the  amount  of  detail  in  the 
illustrations  leaves  nothing  to  chance  ;  all  is  set  down. 
Mr.  Bridgman  is  an  instructor  and  lecturer  of  the  Art 
Students'  League  of  New  York.  The  book,  a  quarto,  is 
well  produced,  and  many  of  the  drawings  reproduced 
are  as  charming  as  they  are  useful.  Here,  indeed,  is  the 
craft  of  drawing  taught  perhaps  as  well  as  it  could  be 
taught,  short  of  actual  demonstration. — F.C. 

"  Enter  Clowns,"  by  M.  Mitchell-Withers.  Decora- 
tions designed  and  cut  by  Henry  Hoyland.  (The 
College  Press,  Dulwich  Village,  London.  5s. 
net) 

Enter  Clowns  is  a  poem  dealing  with  the  life  of  the 
circus.  Mr.  Withers  throughout  preserves  a  nice  balance 
between  realism  and  symbolism,  and  the  free  verse,  in 
which  he  imaginatively  recreates  the  vivid  scenes  of  the 
ring  side  or  the  quiet  time  when  the  lights  are  dimmed 
and  the  spectators  have  departed,  is  always  arresting  and 
often  felicitous.  He  has  the  rare  and  happy  gift  of 
creating  true  images  ;  his  verse,  indeed,  is  curiously 
pictorial.  Mr.  Henry  Hoyland's  bold  wood-cuts,  clever 
in  themselves,  admirably  illustrate  the  text,  both  in 
manner  and  matter.  The  format  of  the  book,  with  its 
white  card  cover  and  austere  lettering,  is  most  agreeable 


and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  publishers,  who  are  also 
the  printers. 

"The  Teaching  of  Art,"  by  Margaret  E.  Mathias. 
(Charles   Scribner's  Sons.     10s.  6d.  net) 

The  writer  of  this  study  is  Director  of  Art  in  the 
public  schools,  Montclair,  New  Jersey  ;  but  her  treatment 
of  the  teaching  of  art  goes  far  beyond  the  technical  side 
of  her  subject,  and  although  primarily  intended  for  the 
use  of  art  students  and  teachers,  the  book  will  prove 
valuable  to  psychologists.  The  descriptions  of  the  child's 
attitude  to  pictorial  representation  and  emotional  response 
to  colour,  form,  arrangement  and  rhythm  are  as  carefully 
drawn  up  as  any  experimental  psychologist  could  desire. 
It  is  this  firm  foundation  in  thought  and  emotion  that 
gives  the  technical  side  of  the  work  its  exceptional 
lucidity.  The  "  why  "  of  all  procedure  is  given  as  much 
importance  as  the  "  how  "  ;  so  that  the  power  of  appre- 
ciation shall  always  be  ahead  of  the  power  of  execution 
as  the  art  education  of  the  pupil  proceeds.  The  principles 
laid  down  for  the  drawing  out  of  the  child's  natural 
ability  are  unimpeachable.  Again  and  again  the  author 
insists  that  the  child's  own  aesthetic  standards  must 
be  respected.  "  If  he  considers  his  work  beautiful  and 
gets  aesthetic  enjoyment  from  it,  recognise  his  level  of 
enjoyment  and  try  to  proceed  from  that  point  "  ;  "  try 
to  protect  from  ridicule  each  child's  work  and  his  opinions 
as  to  what  is  beautiful.  Criticism  should  be  made  in  the 
form  of  constructive  suggestions  for  making  the  arrange- 
ment more  beautiful  "  ;  "  try  to  help  each  child  to  keep 
his  feeling  of  frank  enjoyment  in  the  things  he  makes 
and  in  the  things  he  thinks  are  beautiful  "  ;  these  are 
but  a  few  of  the  axioms  laid  down.  But  nothing  is 
stipulated  the  practical  carrying  out  of  which  is  not  fully 
and  adequately  expounded.  The  technical  side  of  the 
argument,  indeed,  is  every  whit  as  satisfying  as  the 
psychological,  and  that  is  saying  much.  The  descriptions, 
whenever  necessary,  are  assisted  by  diagrams  and  sketches, 
and  all  the  aesthetic  attributes  of  pictorial  and  plastic  art 
are  illustrated  by  photographic  or  sketch  reproductions 
of  classic  examples.  The  illustrations,  indeed,  always 
illustrate,  and  the  coloured  reproductions  of  the  work 
of  small  children  are  particularly  to  be  commended.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  book  of  high  merit,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  teachers. — F.C. 


Some    other    Books    Received 

The  Museums  Journal,  edited  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Bather, 
V. R.S.,  December,  1932;  January,  1933.  (From  the 
Museums  Association,  or  Dulau  &  Co.,  London,  2s. 
net  each.) 

Pen    Practice,    by  Walter    Higgins.     (Batsford,    London, 

Is.    6d.    net.  U.S.A.    Agents  : — Manual    Art    Press, 

Peoria,     111.)  A     useful     first     primer     for     student 
i  alligraphers. 

Modem  Ait  and  Revolution,  by  Sir  Michael  Sadler. 
(Hogarth  Press,  London,   Is.  net.) 

Pourings  of  a  Struggling  Soul,  by  R.  V.  Shah.  (Tarapore- 
vala,  Sons  &  Co.,  Bombay.)  This  series  of  essays 
is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  his  wife,  Mani,  who 
died  suddenly  in  1921.  It  is  an  expression  ot 
suffering  and  hope,  and  the  occasional  quaintness  of 
the  phraseology  does  not  detract  from  its  sincerit  y. 
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Our  Plates 

Much  investigation  has  yet  to  be  accomplished  before 
the  symbolism  employed  in  portraiture  of  the  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  centuries  will  become  at  all  clear 
to  us.  As  in  the  case  of  the  fanciful  tournament  heraldry 
and  the  knightly  "  word  "  of  earlier  days,  many  of  the 
motifs  and  mottoes  appearing  on  portraits  of  this  kind 
must  have  possessed  a  purely  personal  significance  for 
the  sitters  or  their  immediate  circle,  and  were  no  concern 
of  any  outside  person.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number 
of  symbols  are  encountered  which  were  evidently  intended 
as  commentaries  on  the  sitter's  personality,  or  even  as 
"  pointers  "  to  his  or  her  identity.  In  this  latter  class, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  place  the  portrait  by  Mabuse 
which  is  reproduced  as  our  Frontispiece,  on  account  of 
the  astrolabe  which  figures  prominently  in  it.  So  far, 
the  name  of  the  subject  has  not  been  definitely  decided, 
though  Jacqueline,  daughter  of  Adolphus  of  Burgundy 
and  Ann  de  Veere,  is  suggested. 

Painted  on  wood,  14J  in.  by  ii[  in.,  this  attractive 
example  of  the  art  of  Mabuse  was  purchased  for  the 
National  Gallery  in  1908  out  of  the  Clarke  Fund.  In 
1882,  Sir  E.  Letchmere  lent  it  to  the  Worcestershire 
Exhibition  ;  in  1901  it  realised  £2,520  at  Christie's  ;  and 
in  1907  it  appeared  at  the  Exposition  de  la  Toison  d'Or 
at  Bruges,  an  article  on  which  was  published  in  I  111 
Connoisseur  (September,  1907).  It  has  been  111  the 
Gauchez  collection. 

Of  the  countless  portraits  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
unfortunate  consort  of  an  unhappy  monan  h,  few  are 
more  interesting  than  the  composition  o!  which  bhere 
is  a  striking  example  in  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst's 
collection.  In  this  Van  Dyck  group  we  see  the  <  hieen 
attended  by  the  dwarl  Jeffery  Hudson,  whose  lack  of 
stature  was  certainly  not  attended  by  any  lack  of  courage. 
In  1633,  about  which  time  Van  Dyck  painted  the  group, 
Hudson  was  fourteen  years  old  and  thirty  inches  in 
height.  He  grew  no  further  until  he  was  thirty,  and 
never  exceeded  3  It.  6  m.  or  s  It  9  in.  In  common  with 
so  many  of  Van  Dyck's  portraits,  there  are,  or  have 
been,  several  versions  of  the  picture  under  discussion, 
certainly  one  oi  which  is  known  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  Henrietta  Maria  was  not  a  tall  woman,  but 
by  the  device  of  contrasting  her  height  with  that  ol 
dwarf,  the  artist  has  expressed  unimpaired  tin  dignified 
appearance  which  she  certainly  possessed. 

The  Belvoir  Castle  portrait  of  King  Henry  VIII.  is 
one  of  the  best  known  examples  of  a  group  of  presentments 
of  that  monarch  which  owe  their  origin  to  Holbein's 
lies,,)  at  Whitehall.  The  latter,  which  was  painted  in 
1537,  .mil  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1698,  is  principally 
known  to  us  from  Holbein's  cartoon — at  Chatsworth — 
for  the  left  side  of  the  composition,  and  by  Remi-iiis 
van  Leemput's  copy,  of  the  whole  design,  now  at 
Hampton  Court.  There  were  lour  figures  in  the  fresi  0  : 
Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  with  Henry  VIII. 
and  Jane  Seymour  standing  before  them.  In  the 
Chatsworth  cartoon,  the  Henrj  VIII  is  shown  three- 
quarter  face  ;  but  there  is  a  drawing  lor  the  full  face 
pose  at   Munich  ;    and  Leemput's  copy  also  portrays  the 


monarch  full  face.  Most  of  the  portraits  which  owe 
their  inspiration  to  the  fresco  cannot  be  definitely 
associated  with  Holbein  himself,  though  many  of  them 
follow  it  fairly  closely.  The  work  here  illustrated  was 
purchased  by  the  4th  Duke  of  Rutland  in  1787  for  £211 
at  Lord  Torrington's  sale. 

Mr.  C.  Reginald  Grundy,  than  whom  nobody  knows 
more  about  James  Ward,  makes  some  interesting  remarks 
in  this  issue  on  early  oil  paintings  by  that  well-known 
painter-graver.  To  a  maturer  period  of  his  ceuvre  would 
belong,  if  an  old  attribution  to  Ward  is  well  founded, 
the  picture  here  called  In  the  Forest  which  is  reproduced 
among  our  plates.  It  is  easy  to  understand  this  work 
long  passing  as  a  Ward,  as  it  has  much  in  common  with 
his  style,  though  the  name  of  Mark  Anthony  (1817-1886) 
has  been  suggested  as  an  alternative.  In  any  case,  the 
fine,  bold  handling  entitles  it  to  admiration,  and  it  may 
be  that  its  publication  will  result  in  a  final  solution  of 
the  problem  of  its  authorship. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  very  lew  catalogues  are 
mounted  as  sumptuously  as  that,  recently  produced  by 
Messrs.  John  Murray,  ol  the  Lady  Ludlow  collection  of 
old  English  porcelain.  Presented  with  a  taste  and 
judgment  which  are,  perhaps,  somewhat  unusual  in  the 
case  of  costly  publications  oi  any  kind,  the  volume  is 
an  admirable  example  ol  what  cm  be  achieved  by  a 
skilful  publisher  with  a  line  corps  of  tec  him.  1. ins  ;it  his 
command.  By  courtesy  of  Messrs  John  Murray,  we 
are  able  to  reproduce  in  this  issue  two  of  the  colour 
plates  which  form  a  prominent  feature  ol  the  work. 
It  we  say  little  about  them  here,  it  is  because  the  Catalogue 
is  fully  reviewed  on  another  page.  The  striking  Chelsea 
figure  oi  Dr.  Boloardo  represents  .1  character  in  the 
'  ommedia  dell'  Irte,  and  was  formerly  in  the  J.  II 
Marlow  collection  rucked  in  the  girdle  is  ,1  paper 
inscribed  Wemoir<       Disabella      1750."     referring     to 

Boloardo's  daughter  Isabella — another  Italian  Corned) 
character.  Standing  to  in.  high,  the  figure  bears  the 
ra  ed  mchoi  mark  in  red.  A  similar  figure  was  modelled 
by    Kaendler    a1     Meissen    in    his    Italienische    Komodie 

series. 

Sometime  in  the  \  I  Marlow  collection,  the  teapot 
and  cover  (which  bears  the  crossed  swords  mark  111  blue) 
is  a  particularly  line  and  attractive  example  from  the 
Worcester  factory.  Without  descending  to  prettiness, 
the  decoration  i --  so  delicately  contrived  as  to  render 
the  piece  irresistibly  1  harming.  Other  pieces  equally 
pleasing  and  interesting,  from  the  Lady  Ludlow  collection, 
will  be  reproduced,  by  the  publishers'  co-operation, 
in    future   issues  of  The   Connoisseur. 

Two  Ancient   Egyptians 

Two  of  the  most  important  Egyptian  antiquities  to 
reach  England  within  recent  years  were  lent  recently 
by  Viscount  Uothermere  for  exhibition  at  Messrs. 
Spink  &  Son's  galleries  (5-7.  King  Street,  St.  James', 
London).  They  were  a  couple  of  statuettes,  carved  in 
limestone  and  coloured,  of  male  "  officials  "  wearing  the 
loin  cloth,  and  shown  in  the  conventional  walking  posture 
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so  familiar  from  thousands  of  other  examples.  But 
apart  from  their  uncannily  life-like  appearance,  their 
chief  interest  lay  in  their  early  date  and  in  their  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  both  being  perfect  save  for  some 
minor  repairs. 

Roughly  contemporary  with  Khulu.  who  built  the 
Great  Pyramid,  these  figures  belong  to  about  3000  b.c. 
Neither  is  inscribed,  but  something  can  be  deduced  from 
them  as  to  the  type  of  person  represented.  The  taller 
statuette  (2i|  in.)  is  presumably  that  of  a  man  whose 
duties  kept  him  much  within  doors,  since  the  flesh  has 
that  yellowish  tint  generally  associated  with  female 
figures.  His  companion  (i8|  in.),  however,  is  painted 
dark  red — the  usual  colour  for  males  in  Ancient  Egyptian 
art — and  thus  may  have  led  a  more  outdoor  life,  though 
the  point  should  not  be  stressed.  The  yellow  figure 
wears  a  curled,  close-fitting  wig,  whereas  the  hair  of  the 
other  is  parted  in  the  middle,  drawn  back  behind  the 
ears,  and  clubbed  at  the  neck.  In  other  words,  it  follows 
the  same  fashion  as  the  coiffures  of  the  statue  of  Ra-nefer 
and  the  Kneeling  Scribe  in  the  Cairo  Museum — two 
famous  examples  of  Old  Kingdom  sculpture. 

The  Kneeling  Scribe  (which,  by  the  way,  is  coloured 
yellow,  not  red)  was  found  at  Saqqarah  in  what  Maspero 
has  described  as  "  a  tomb  of  somewhat  mediocre  appear- 
ance." Unfortunately,  nothing  seems  to  be  definitely 
known  concerning  the  provenance  of  the  Rothermere 
figures,  though  they  are  said  to  have  come  from  a  mastaba 
tomb  on  the  Pyramid  plateau.  Such  fine,  well-preserved 
examples  of  the  simple  but  forcible  Old  Kingdom  sculpture 
seldom  enough  come  the  way  of  a  private  collector; 
and  dramatically  lighted  in  a  darkened  room  at  Spink's, 
these  were  seen  to  their  fullest  advantage. — F.G.R. 

Exhibition  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 

Illustrating  the  arts  during  the  Elizabethan  period, 
an  exhibition  will  open  in  the  last  week  of  January  at 
22  and  23,  Grosvenor  Place,  London,  S.W.i.  It  was 
in  these  premises,  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
that  the  successful  Charles  II.  Exhibition  was  held  early 
last  year,  and,  like  its  predecessor,  the  forthcoming 
exhibition  is  in  aid  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association. 

A  feature  of  the  exhibition  will  be  the  wide  range  of 
portraits  of  the  Queen,  her  numerous  suitors,  and  the 
statesmen,  admirals,  men  of  learning  and  letters  of  the 
age.  But  there  will  also  be  shown  representative  speci- 
mens of  the  furniture,  tapestry,  needlework,  costume 
and  armour,  plate,  jewellery,  books  and  documents, 
including  some  famous  objects  like  the  Dudley  sword, 
but  also  many  pieces  which  have  never  been  exhibited 
before. 

H.M.  The  King  is  lending  five  pictures  from  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  including  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
three  goddesses  by  Hans  Eworth,  an  artist  whose  work 
has  received  much  attention  since  the  researches  of 
Sir  Lionel  Cust.  Many  of  the  works  of  art  to  be  exhibited 
belong  to  descendants  of  the  original  owners.  Lord  de 
LTsle  and  Dudley  has  promised  nine  paintings  and 
other  objects  from  Penshurst,  including  portraits  and 
relics  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  among  which  are  his  shaving 
mirror,  his  marriage  contract  with  Frances  Walsingham, 
and  the  helmet  with  porcupine  crest  carried  at  his  funeral. 


Lord  Salisbury  is  lending  objects  from  Hatfield,  and 
Lord  Warwick  a  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  from 
Warwick  Castle.  Lord  Strathmore,  it  is  understood, 
is  lending  a  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  which  has  only 
recently  been  discovered.  The  reign  will  be  further 
illustrated  by  loans  from  the  Admiralty,  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  other  bodies. 

It  will  be  interesting  as  being  the  first  exhibition  of 
this  period  to  be  organised  on  a  large  scale  since  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  House  of  Tudor  was  held  at 
the   New   Gallery  in    1890. 

The   Von    Auspitz  Collection 

Beyond  doubt  the  clou  of  that  part  of  the  Von  Auspitz 
collection  lately  exhibited  by  courtesy  of  Herr  Walter 
Bachstitz  at  the  Agnew  Galleries  (Old  Bond  Street), 
was  the  noble  little  Portrait  of  an  Old  Lady  by  Memling. 
Relying  entirely  upon  its  perfect  competency,  its  easily 
flowing  and  justly  balanced  design,  and  the  gracious 
sympathy  with  which  the  artist  had  approached  his 
sitter,  this  small  panel  was  far  more  effective  than  if  it 
had  been  keyed  up  with  colour  accents  or  any  striving 
after  dramatic  effect.  Some  other  primitives  mainly 
of  quite  small  dimensions  and  of  Italian  origin  pleased 
the  eye,  amongst  them  a  delightfully  composed  Crucifixion 
given  to  Jacopo  Ticione,  and  an  Umbrian  Triptych  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Of  later  works,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  was  the  portrait  of  a  monk  by  G.  B.  Moroni, 
particularly  noticeable  being  the  suggestion  of  sly  humour 
— it  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  exact  term — brought  out 
in  the  sitter's  aspect.  To  represent  Joos  van  Cleve 
there  was  a  Lucretia,  in  which  the  painter  had  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  realise  the  horror  of  the  theme  to  its 
full,  thus  forming  a  marked  contrast  to  the  later  Madonna 
and  Child,  wherein  grace,  both  of  conception  and  execu- 
tion, was  the  keynote.  By  El  Greco,  a  painting  of 
Aloysius  Gonzaga  was  interesting  as  an  essay  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  in  black  and  white,  the  sole  accents 
being  afforded  by  the  red  edges  of  a  book  and  the  slight 
traces  of  flesh  tone  in  the  face.  Timoclea  and  a  Warrior 
and  The  Rejected  Proposal  were  two  boldly  effective 
canvases  by  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  done  about  1753,  and 
formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Barbara. 

At  Sir  Philip  Sassoon's 

In  February  and  March  this  year,  the  usual  Exhibition 
will  be  held  at  25,  Park  Lane,  London,  in  aid  of  the 
Royal  Northern  Hospital.  The  forthcoming  Exhibition 
will  be  "  Three  French  Reigns,"  and  will  consist  of 
pictures,  furniture,  tapestry,  silver,  etc.,  of  the  French 
eighteenth  century. 

For  1934  an  Exhibition  of  Lacquer  and  "  Chinoiserie  " 
(European  Art  in  the  Chinese  manner)  is  under 
contemplation. 

"  Mets  " 

"  Mets  "  is  coined  from  the  initials  of  "  Modern 
English  Traditional  School,"  and  so  forms  a  handy 
abbreviation  of  the  names  and  principles  of  a  new 
association  established  at  20,  Brompton  Road,  London, 
S.W.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds,  the 
eminent  authority  on  English  antique  furniture,  it  seeks 
to  produce  modern  furniture  affording  the  comforts  and 
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conveniences  required  in  present-day  life,  yet  endowed 
with  similar  charm  and  beauty  to  that  attained  in  the 
older  traditional  styles.  What  may  be  called  the 
fundamentals  of  all  these  styles  was  sound  constructional 
design,  informed  by  a  cultivated  feeling  for  fine  proportion 
and  symmetrical  arrangement.  Not  all  old  pieces 
conform  with  these  ideals,  but,  no  matter  what  the 
character  of  its  surface  decoration,  the  best  of  antique 
furniture  always  adheres  to  them.  At  the  "  Mets  " 
premises  a  series  of  ordinary  apartments  has  been 
constructed  and  fitted  up  as  living  rooms,  bedrooms 
and  bathrooms,  so  that  the  individual  pieces  can  be 
seen  in  their  appropriate  environment.  Here  a  com- 
pliment should  be  paid  to  the  illumination  of  these 
rooms,  which  is  generally  effected  by  lamps  concealed 
behind  panels  of  opal-tinted  glass,  which  diffuse  and 
warm  the  light  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  bright  sunshine 
without  any  glare.  These  lamps  are  sometimes  concealed 
in  pieces  of  furniture,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  circular 
revolving  dressing  table,  where  the  lamp  panels  form 
part  of  the  supports  of  the  tall  cheval  mirror  surmounting 
the  circular  body.  Here  one  may  point  out,  en  passant, 
that  this  piece,  which  may  be  regarded  as  ultra-modern 
in  its  economy  of  space  and  its  utilization  of  up-to-date 
appliances,  has  yet  been  endowed  with  stylistic  quality 
by  the  correct  proportions  of  its  component  parts,  and 
their  architectonic  arrangement  into  a  well-balaiu  ed  and 
thoroughly  homogeneous  piece  of  furniture.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  stylistic  scale  may  be  taken  a  small 
table.  In  this  a  Gothic  feeling  has  been  preserved,  but 
the  long  central  support  with  splayed-ouf  legs — at  the 
four  corners — affording  a  maximum  of  strength  with  .1 
minimum  amount  of  inconvenience  to  the  sitters — 
though  wholly  Gothic  in  style,  is  an  arrangement  ao1 
actually  found  in  mediaeval  furniture,  but  is  a  natural 
development.  This  avoidance  of  ,mv  dire<  t  imitation 
is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Symonds's  work.  I  lis  con- 
structional designs  are  directly  inspired  by  the  uses  to 
winch  the  individual  pieces  are  to  be  put,  and  tie 
consistently  keeps  them  to  forms  contained  in  straight 
lines  and  simple  curves,  only  occasionally  introducing 
slightly  serpentine  undulations.  The  pieces  are  made 
from  woods  characterised  by  beautiful  graining  and 
generally  polished,  but  all  retaining  their  natural  '"lours. 
It  is  wonderful  what  variety  and  charm  are  attained  by 
these  simple  means,  the  fine  proportions  of  the  pieces 
and  their  dignified  Inns  setting  off  thru  polished  surfaces 
to  great  advantage,  and  investing  each  item  with  interest 
and  attraction.  Occasionally,  effective  use  is  made  ol 
the  combination  of  contrasting  woods,  arranged  in  broad 
and  simple  masses  in  the  same  piece,  but  the  main 
beauty  of  the  furniture  is  derived  from  its  perfei  I 
appropriateness 

British  Theatrical  Loan  Exhibition 

The  Editor, 

The  Connoisseur. 

Sir, — I  wonder  whether  I  might  ask  you  to  insert 
this  short  letter  in  your  journal,  announcing  that  an 
Inhibition  of  the  History  and  Development  of  the 
British  Theatre  from  1500  to  1900  is  to  be  held  at  Dudley 
House,    Park   Lane,  in  Februarv. 

The  Committee  hope  to  include  relics  of  famous  actors 


and  actresses,  both  British  and  those  who  have  gained 
a  great  reputation  in  Britain,  and  any  other  objects 
which  will  serve  to  depict  the  history  of  the  stage.  They 
will  be  very  grateful  if  any  of  your  readers  possessing 
documents,  books,  or  other  items  of  theatrical  interest 
which  they  would  be  willing  to  lend,  would  communicate 
with  me  at  30,  Hyde  Park  Street,  London,  YV.2. — 
(Miss)   E.  Wade  (Secretary). 

Blondes,  Bishops  and  the  Bar 

Blondes,  Bishops  and  the  Bar  thickly  populated, 
in  their  presentments,  the  Royal  Institute  Galleries 
(Piccadilly)  last  month,  when  the  Royal  Society  of 
Portrait  Painters  held  its  forty-first  annual  exhibition. 
Looking  at  the  array  of  beauty,  brains  and  talent,  one 
came  to  feel  that  one's  interest  in  the  display  was,  on 
the  whole,  due  more  to  the  subject  matter  than  to  any- 
special  excellence  on  the  part  of  the  artists.  This  does 
not  imply  that  much  of  the  work  did  not  achieve  a 
competent  standard  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  good 
deal  that  was  well  done  according  to  its  lights,  and  a 
certain  amount  that  had  the  sheer  slickness  of  scene 
painting  ;  but  canvases  distinguished  by  the  excellence 
of  true  perception,  of  really  fine  colour  and  brushwork, 
and  the  possession  of  that  quality  which  is  summed  up 
by  "significance,"  were  few  and  far  between.  One  of 
the  most  vital  paintings,  deft,  assured  and  sufficiently 
expressive  of  modelling  and  volume,  was  Mr.  T.  C. 
Dugdale's  Head  of  a  Dancer  (Miss  Leslie  Burrowes). 
This — though  comparisons  are  odious — made  Mr. 
\11gustus  John's  amusingly  characterised  and  boldly 
stated  likeness  of  George  Bernard  Shaw  seem  a  trifle 
flat  ;  though  one  is  used  by  now  to  Mr.  John's  sitters 
having  no  backs  to  their  heads.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of 
his  Miss  Eve  Kirk,  a  pleasing  piece  of  colour,  which  has 
also  been  seen  before,  the  treatment  oi  the  head  suggested 
a  concentration  on  essentials  not  far  removed  from 
caricature.  Another  bold  piece  ol  work  was  Mr.  T.  C. 
Dugdale's  Captain  A, It  tan  /ours,  M.V.O.,  in  which  the 
"touchy"  handling  of  the  head  was  cleverly  kept  in 
countenance  by  a  tree  insistence  on  the  grey  check  pattern 
of  the  sitter's  suit.  Though  hard  in  treatment.  Mr. 
Cowan  Dobson's  Mrs.  Andrew  Frame,  of  "  Ornum,"  had 
the  air  of  being  a  good  likeness,  and  was  interesting 
for  the  w.iv  in  which  the  presence  of  a  slight  bloom  of 
powder  on  the  face  had  been  suggested.  Near  by,  and 
far  "  softer  "  (to  use  the  popular  term)  in  treatment, 
hung  Mr.  Harrington  M, inn's  attractive  child  life  study, 
fane  ;  while  Mr.  William  Conor's  Elizabeth,  a  girl  looking 
up  from  a  book,  if  summarily  stated,  was  thoroughly 
alive. 

Able  characterisation  was  again  noticeable  in  Miss 
Irene  M.  Crookenden's  A  Lawyer,  Mr.  Malcolm  Gavin's 
it.-Colonel  Edward  Neale,  and  Mr.  Oswald  Birley's 
Gen  1  d  .'/  Hon  s ■■;  Herbert  Lawrence,  G.C.B.  Mr.  A. 
Stuart-Hill,  on  the  other  hand,  had  relied,  if  not  quite 
successfully,  on  design  in  his  The  Viscountess  Gort  ;  while 
Mr.  J.  Kerr-Lawson's  Portrait  of  Miss  E.  A.  S.,  and  his 
Walpurga,  the  late  Lady  Paget,  approached  mysticism  in 
conception  and  expression.  The  Miss  E.  A.  S.,  easily 
posed  in  a  blue  dress  against  a  tapestry  background,  in 
which  the  sitter  seemed  almost  to  merge,  was  an 
interesting   and   successful   experiment   carried    out    with 
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curiously  tender  sympathy.  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Wolmark's 
effectively  decorative  interpretation  of  Mr.  Holford 
Knight,  K.C.,  M.P.,  was  set  much  higher  on  the  canvas 
than  is  usual,  and  was  a  good  deal  more  interesting  than 
the  average  "  legal  portrait." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lorimer's  Conversation  Piece — The  White 
Lady,  an  old-fashioned  ghost  story  in  paint,  was  really 
a  subject  picture,  relying  principally  on  its  theme.  But, 
as  has  been  said  before,  there  were  a  good  many  actual 
portraits  in  the  exhibition  of  which  the  main  appeal 
'was  similar,  so  it  is  difficult  to  deny  to  Mr.  Lorimer 
this  valedictory  notice. — F.G.R. 

New   English  Art  Club 

Without  being  epoch  making,  the  New  English  Art 
Club's  eighty-third  exhibition  (held  at  the  New  Burlington 
Galleries,  London)  was,  on  the  whole,  an  interesting 
event.  Various  artists  had  successfully  essayed  to 
interpret  effects  which  called  for  both  skill  and  true 
observation,  and  among  these  Mr.  D.  Towner  was  well 
to  the  fore.  His  Admiral's  House  was  decisively  handled 
and  a  fine  piece  of  colour,  the  gradations  of  tone  between 
full  sunlight  and  the  reflected  light  in  the  shadows  being 
judged  with  acute  perception.  As  a  slashing  statement 
of  fierce  sunshine  beating  down  through  the  foliage  of 
a  country  roadside,  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker's  Wartlington, 
brilliant  in  colour,  compelled  attention.  More  atmos- 
pherically, and  romantically,  rendered,  Mr.  Charles 
Cundall's  attractively  composed  Amalfi,  with  its  skilful 
suggestion  of  heat  haze,  was  again  well  worth  noting. 
By  way  of  contrast,  and  as  a  convincing  study  of  grey 
weather,  Mr.  Henry  Bishop's  Terminus  Inn,  Dover, 
should  next  be  mentioned  ;  while  the  curious  lure  of  a 
luminous  night  sky,  set  off  by  the  glow  of  street  lamps 
playing  on  house  fronts  and  making  metallic  the  greenery 
of  trees,  had  been  expressed  with  unusual  sympathy  in 
a  Nocturne — Hampstead,  by  Mr.  Russell  Reeve. 

As  a  piece  of  uninteresting  topography,  truthfully 
stated,  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  by  Mr.  Karl  Hagedorn, 
may  perhaps  have  an  ultimate  value  as  a  record  of  a 
typical  street  in  North-West  London.  Miss  Christine 
Collier's  Autumn  in  Devon  was  an  amusing,  if  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  synthesis  of  all  manner  of  rural  incidents, 
set  down  with  a  well-nigh  miniaturistic  touch.  Though 
bright  with  colour  contrasts,  and  ably  handled,  Sir 
William  Rothenstein's  Young  Girl  Dressing  seemed  to 
lack  subtlety  and  interest.  To  the  writer  of  this  review, 
it  was,  however,  more  decorative  than  two  professed 
Decorations  by  Miss  Ethel  Walker,  which  were  so  loosely 
handled  as  to  remind  him  rather  of  a  first  "  lay  in  " 
than  of  a  completed  design.  Morning  in  Camp,  by 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Garland,  was  noticeable  for  the  case 
of  megalocephaly  in  its  principal  figure.  Miss  Elsie 
Atkins  had  the  best  flower  painting  in  the  display. 

Among  drawings,  Mr.  A.  Warren  Dow's  impression 
of  Brighton  Parade  and  the  sea — a  very  "  wet  "  water- 
colour — had  well  caught  the  spirit  of  its  theme.  Mr. 
Charles  Cheston  sent  a  poetic  and  tenderly  touched 
grouping  of  Three  Trees  in  sepia  and  wash  ;  while  Mr. 
Henry  Rushbury's  view  over  Apothecaries'  Garden, 
Chelsea,  had  more  hint  of  dramatic  effect  than  is  usual 
in  his  ceuvre.  St.  David's,  Wales,  a  decisive  little  water- 
colour    by    Mr.    Muirhead    Bone  ;     some    typical    misty 


impressions,  by  Mr.  Wilson  Steer  ;  The  Windmill,  a 
bold,  Cotmanesque  sketch  by  Mr.  Bertram  W.  Dumbleton  ; 
and  examples  by  Messrs.  Ethelbert  White,  William 
Grimmond,  and  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson,  were  other  interesting 
drawings.  Of  the  few  figure  studies  in  this  part  of  the 
exhibition,  a  Nude  by  Sir  William  Rothenstein  was  the 
most  memorable.  In  this,  the  torso  was  modelled  with 
marked  ability,  the  head  and  the  feet  being  far  more 
summarily  treated. 

One  other  matter  :  Professor  Fredk.  Brown's  Self 
Portrait — an  oil — has  been  made  a  Chantrey  purchase. 
The  work  is  experienced,  as  was  only  to  be  expected, 
and  one  is  glad  that  this  honour  has  been  given  to  the 
veteran  artist.  Yet,  with  due  respect  to  everyone 
concerned,  one  doubts  whether  this  portrait  was  quite 
the  "  picture  of  the  year,"  when  considered  as  a  national 
possession. — F.G.R. 

East  London  Group 

London  as  a  theme  has  been  to  the  fore  in  a  number 
of  recent  exhibitions  :  a  comforting  thought  for  those 
who  are  bored  by  constant  repetitions  of  Montmartre, 
Concarneau,  Corfe  Castle,  and  the  Trossachs.  For 
London  has  a  witchery  all  her  own,  which,  though 
distinctive,  is  elusive  of  capture,  and  thus  the  more  to 
be  prized  when  truly  interpreted.  That  the  East  London 
Group  should  find  its  chief  inspiration  in  and  about  the 
metropolis  is  only  natural,  though  it  has  doubtless 
played  a  part  in  reawakening  interest  in  the  charm  of 
the  capital.  Five  years  ago,  this  little  band  of  East 
Enders — there  is  nothing  invidious  in  the  term — com- 
menced exhibiting  in  Whitechapel  ;  three  years  ago, 
they  surprised  the  West  End  ;  and  their  fourth  display 
(at  the  Lefevre  Galleries,  King  Street,  St.  James's)  has 
shown  that  their  progress  is  steadily  maintained.  Indeed, 
at  the  moment,  they  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
contemporary  groups. 

To  Mr.  Sickert,  who  has  rightly  encouraged  them, 
some  of  the  members  have  rendered  their  homage  by 
receiving  his  influence.  Others  have  gone  their  own 
way,  in  a  manner  recalling  the  clear-cut  vision  and  neat 
address  of  the  old  topographical  painters.  Messrs. 
Harold  and  W.  J.  Steggles,  and  Elwin  Hawthorne,  for 
instance,  have  recorded  their  London  with  admirable 
truth  :  clarifying  the  colour,  perhaps,  and  not  ignoring 
composition,  but  maintaining  the  essential  atmosphere 
and  taking  great  pains  over  detail.  If  their  figure 
element,  when  used  at  all,  is  obviously  weak,  their 
realisation  of  villas  and  railway  bridges,  shops  and 
suburban  roadways,  has  a  significance  which  can  only 
come  from  a  real  understanding.  And  the  fact  that 
much  of  their  material  might  be  supposed  to  have  no 
interest  whatever  for  an  artist,  goes  to  prove  the  artistry 
that  is  in  these  unpretentious  painters.  As  it  is,  they 
have  given  us  pictures  which  attract  us  now,  and  will 
doubtless  be  valuable  as  records  in  the  future.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  praise  which  they  have  justly  received 
will  not  result  in  making  them  over-ambitious. 

Of  the  non-topographical  members  of  the  Group, 
Mr.  John  Cooper  is  the  most  considerable,  his 
figure  composition  called  Over  the  Horizon  embodying 
some  capable  passages  of  difficult  draughtsmanship. 
—F.G.R. 
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The  Caledonian  Market  and   Soho 

All  collectors  know  the  Caledonian  Market  by  repute, 
and  many  make  periodical  visits  there  in  the  hope  of 
snapping  up  the  treasures  which  sometimes  come  to 
light.  Mr.  Clifford  Hall,  however,  has  frequented  this 
happy  hunting  ground  in  the  North  of  London  with 
quite  a  different  purpose.  He  has  been  making  numerous 
studies  of  its  characteristic  life — the  queer  mixture  of 
picturesqueness  and  sordidness,  the  jumble  of  assorted 
goods,  the  chaffering  figures — and  has  exhibited  the 
results  at  the  Leger  Gallery  (Old  Bond  Street).  Yet 
if  these  drawings  and  paintings  interpreted  the  spirit 
of  the  Caledonian  Market,  better  still  were  Mr.  Hall's 
pictures  done  in  a  Soho  cafe.  Though  the  figure  element 
was  not  too  happily  rendered,  Le  Chat  Noir  was  note- 
worthy for  the  understanding  with  which  contrasts  of 
interior  and  exterior  lighting  had  been  expressed.  One 
passage  in  this  work,  a  black  cat  on  a  table,  introduced 
to  emphasise  the  title  of  the  cafe,  was  an  especially 
skilful  piece  of  tonality.  In  similar  vein,  The  Cafe 
Mirror  and  The  Cakes  were  also  noted,  as  were,  among 
the  drawings,  the  boldly  handled  sketch  of  a  Nude 
(No.  37)  and  The  Italian  Marionettes. — Thorney 
Lisle. 

Mr.  Nevinson  and  the  R.B.A. 

Time  begets  Change.  Some  years  ago,  nobody  would 
have  believed  that  Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson  would  be 
safely  ensconced  in  the  Royal  Society  oi  British  Artists  ; 
yet  there  he  is,  and  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  works 
in  the  178th  exhibition  came  from  Ins  brush.  His 
Dawn,  Murano,  was  an  admirably  sympathetic  and 
successful  attempt  to  interpret  the  subtle  and  curiously 
limpid  colour  which  comes  at  break  of  day  I  n  Morning, 
France,  a  street  scene  viewed  from  an  upper  window, 
the  hour  was  more  advanced,  but  Mr.  Nevinson  proved 
that  he  was  equally  capable  of  realising  the  varied 
tonality  of  this  busy  thoroughfare.  Of  late,  indeed. 
Mr.  Nevinson  has  shown  more  interest  in  tonality,  and 
these  two  works  should  encourage  him  to  prosecute  his 
investigations  further  Miss  Sylvia  Crosse  has  seldom 
given  us  a  more  completely  satisfying  small  painting 
than  Peace,  .1  quiet,  vet  sparkling,  composition  ol  an 
old  graveyard  gaj  with  rambler  roses.  Alike  in  con- 
ception and  technique,  the  work  deserved  much  praise. 
There  was  a  certain  mysticism  in  it,  too,  as  there  was 
also  in  The  Dead  Oak,  .1  dramatii  il  somewhat  over- 
generalised,  work  by  Mr.  Henry  Hoyland.  Mr.  Bertram 
Nicholls  (President)  sent  some  characteristic  landscapes 
of  the  type  which  always  seems  to  have  some  relation 
to  a  macabre  tapestrj  <  >!  other  scenes  and  landscapes 
which  held  the  attention,  there  were  Mi  Uex  Maclean's 
Undercliff,   /  1       a  more  than  usually  good  example 

of  his  nocturnes  ;  |  Quaini  (  ornei  by  Mr.  Cyril  Graham 
Gu)  ;  Miss  M.  L.  Trench's  Cottagt  oj  thi  Concierge,  Blois, 
and  In  Cornwall  by  Miss  Irene  Ryland.  Miss  Ethel 
Gabain's  Apres  the  Hal  (the  title  is  quoted)  was  an 
intriguing  still-life  of  a  \  ti  torian  dress  and  posy,  rendered 
in  a  light  colour-scheme.  Among  water-colours,  some 
of  the  most  noteworthy  were  A  Ruin  by  Mr.  G.  L. 
Behrend ;  Mr.  Hugh  Gresty's  Blui  Door.  Andalusia; 
Mr.  E.  Leslie  Badham's  I  he  White  House;  and  the 
same    artist's    .1     Spring     Morning.       Mr.    Alan    Vernon 


Smith's  gouache  of  Fawcett  Street  was  an  excellent  inter- 
pretation of  a  typical  phase  of  domestic  architecture  in 
West  Brompton. — Thorney  Lisle. 

Mr.  Hind  and  the  Hills 

Rooted  in  the  traditional  school  of  English  water- 
colour,  Mr.  A.  M.  Hind's  style  has  the  advantages  of 
that  association,  whilst  maintaining  the  individual  outlook 
of  an  artist  in  touch  with  contemporary  ideas.  Of  his 
drawings  recently  exhibited  at  the  Agnew  Galleries 
(Old  Bond  Street,  London),  the  best  were  nearly  always 
those  concerned  with  the  movement  of  cloud  masses 
over  a  comparatively  low-placed  horizon.  This  suggestion 
of  aerial  motion  was  well  seen  in  From  Midsummer  Hill  : 
Stormy  Day,  as  well  as  in  May  Hill,  from  British  Camp, 
The  Malverns,  and  On  the  Cotswolds,  above  Stained  v. 
By  way  of  contrast,  the  calm  precision  of  window  framing 
and  iron  balcony  railing  was  sympathetically  interpreted 
in  From  my  Window.  Whatever  the  mood  in  which 
the  drawings  had  been  conceived,  all  were  stated  with 
that  charm  and  economy  which  are  characteristic  of 
Mr.    Hind's   work. 

Again      Our  Feathered   Friends 

With  an  increase  of  firmness  in  his  style,  Mr.  Roland 
Green  has  still  further  developed  his  capacity  not  only 
for  painting  game  birds  and  wild  fowl  in  their  natural 
setting,  but  of  actually  making  them  seem  part  and 
parcel  of  it.  I  lis  latest  exhibition  at  the  Ackermann 
Galleries  (New  Bond  Street.  London)  was  quite  the 
must  successful  that  he  has  held,  as  Ills  method  shows  a 
steady  progression  in  regard  to  all  points.  \mong  the 
most  interesting  and  attractive  of  the  items  displayed, 
those  called  Evening  Glow,  Thi  II  1  i  Moor,  luchnagree, 
I ^lighting  on  Rush  Hills,  and  Dropping  on  to  tht  Marshes — 
White-fronted    Get    >.    may    be    selected    for    mention,    as 

in. 1  \    I  In-   ml  1  1  ■_ ■  1 1 1 1 1  -    eti  Inn-  ,    Minn    ■  fi.it     lap.mesi     in   ettei  I  , 

Long-tailed  Titmice. 

The  Dresden  Porcelain  Collection 

Collectors  who  have  visited  the  beautiful  city  of 
Dresden  and  seen  the  ama/in  porcelain  museum  in  the 
Johanneum  will  learn  with  regrel  ol  the  forthcoming 
retirement  of  its  able  and  courteous  director,  Dr,  Era  1 
Zimmermann.  In  nearly  thirtj  years  of  devoted  service 
he  has  brought  order  into  the  vast  assemblage  of  speci- 
mens hi  his  1  harge,  which  are  now  set  out  as  well  as  limi- 
tations of  space  will  allow,  .  1  ii«  1  lullv  labelled.  The  great 
Chinese  porcelain  collection  dating  from  the  time  of 
Augustus  tin-  Strong  has  been  amplified  by  the  purchase 
ol  spec  miens  o!  earlier  dynasties,  of  kinds  brought  to 
light  only  in  recent  years,  and  Dr.  Zimmermann  will  look 
back  with  the  fullest  satisfaction  on  his  work  on  this  side. 
To  him  also  has  fallen  the  arduous  pioneer  work  on  the 
Dresden  porcelain,  though  here  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  One  hopes  the  opportunity  will  be  taken  to 
appoint  as  Dr.  Zimmermann's  successor  a  young  scholar 
of  repute,  one  fully  versed  in  the  stud)  ol  German  porce- 
lain, who  will  be  able  to  give  learning  and  enthusiasm  to 
research,  as  well  as  taste  and  discrimination  to  the 
ordering  of  this  great  collection,  which  must  always 
remain  the  finest  representative  series  of  the  classic 
porcelain  of  Germany.     YVe  are  well  aware  of  the  dire 
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financial  straits  in  which  German  museums  find  them- 
selves at  present,  and  a  catalogue,  however  desirable,  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  hope  for  in  the  immediate  future. 
But  so  great  a  national  possession  calls  for  a  worthy 
appointment. 

Warren  Hastings 

To  commemorate  the  bicentenary  of  Warren  Hastings, 
an  exhibition  of  documents  relating  to  the  chief  events 
of  his  life  was  arranged  in  the  British  Museum  last  month. 
The  Museum's  collection  of  the  whole  of  Hastings'  own 
papers  was  drawn  on,  while  the  India  Office  supplied 
documents  received  officially  from  him  and  others  by 
the  East  India  Company.  Particularly  well  exemplified 
were  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  and  concerning 
the  quarrel  with  Francis,  which  culminated  in  the  famous 
duel.  Items  relating  to  this  included  a  letter  written 
by  Hastings  to  his  wife,  which  was  to  be  delivered  to 
her  in  the  case  of  his  death.  Among  Sir  Elijah  Impey's 
papers  was  the  Special  Licence  issued  three  years 
previously  (1777)  at  Fort  William  for  Hastings'  marriage 
to  Baroness  Imhoff.  Another  section  of  the  exhibition 
embodied  papers  relating  to  the  Trial,  while  Hastings' 
private  enterprises  were  exemplified  by  his  booklet  on 
The  Means  of  Guarding  Dwelling  Houses,  by  their  Con- 
liuetion,  against  Accidents  by  Fire,  published  in  1816, 
the  draft  of  part  of  a  novel,  a  MS.  prayer  and  some 
poems.  Portrait  and  other  engravings  were  also  shown, 
and  the  India  Office  had  had  specially  cleaned  for  the 
occasion  Romney's  full-length  canvas  of  the  great 
pro-consul,  painted  only  a  few  months  after  his  acquittal. 
Who  paid  the  artist's  fee  of  140  guineas  is  unknown, 
but  Mr.  W.  Roberts  happened  to  ascertain  from  the 
liame-maker's  list  that  it  was  "  sent  to  Mr.  Larkins, 
Blackheath,"  and  he  it  was  who  bequeathed  it  to  the 
East  India  Company. — W.B.B. 

Retirement  of  Miss  Spaull 

On  her  retirement  to  private  life,  Miss  Marian  E. 
Spaull  takes  with  her  the  cordial  good  wishes  of  her 
colleagues  on  The  Connoisseur,  as  well  as  of  a  wide 
1    1    le   of  acquaintances  elsewhere.      Miss   Spaull   was  the 


doyenne  of  I  111  Connoisseur,  having  held  the  office  of 
Travelling  Secretary  ever  since  the  inception  of  the 
Magazine  in  1901.  In  the  course  of  her  connection  with 
this  and  other  periodicals,  Miss  Spaull  has  been  in  touch 
with  many  well-known  personalities  in  journalism  and 
the  antique  trade,  to  whom  she  is  at  once  a  familiar 
and  respected  figure. 

British  Museum  Reproductions 

Many,  beside  those  who  collect  manuscripts  and 
drawings,  watch  eagerly  for  fresh  reproductions  from 
the  British  Museum,  nor  will  they  be  disappointed  with 
the  recent  issues.  Among  the  larger  illustrations, 
published  at  is.  each,  The  Virgin  Seated,  from  a  French 
Book  of  Hours  of  the  School  of  Jean  Bourdichon  of 
Tours,  about  1500,  has  been  chosen  for  mounting  as  a 
calendar.  Others  to  look  for  are  St.  Barbara,  an  example 
of  Flemish  work  of  the  fifteenth  century  from  the  breviary 
of  Isabella,  queen  of  Spain  ;  King  Henry  VI.,  as  a  boy, 
with  St.  Catherine,  before  the  Virgin  and  Child — a  French 
illumination  of  circa  1430  from  the  Psalter  of  Henry  VI.  ; 
La  Sainte  Abbaye — French,  about  1300  ;  The 
Presentation  in  the  Temple  from  a  Book  of  Hours, 
Dominican  use,  French,  mid-fifteenth  century  ;  and 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  from  a  prayer  book  compiled, 
probably  at  Bruges,  for  a  nun  of  Messines  Abbey,  about 
1500.  Two  illustrations  from  drawings  of  a  more  secular 
character  are  The  Duel  of  the  Physicians  from  the  Khamsa 
of  Nizami  (Persian,  1 539-1 543)  ;  and  The  Emperor 
Akbar  Riding  on  an  Elephant,  from  a  manuscript  of 
mixed  contents,  Mughal  work  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Among  the  post-card  size  reproductions,  a  Book  of 
Hours  executed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maestricht 
about  1300  furnishes,  under  the  title  of  Mediceval  Scenes 
and  Travesties,  naive  and  intriguing  material  for  four 
sets  of  cards,  of  considerable  interest  to  the  archaeologist  ; 
while  a  fourth  series  of  Miniatures  of  the  Nativity  and 
Epiphany,  from  the  Rothschild  MSS.,  in  a  Dominican 
Book  of  Hours  (French,  second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century),  shows  work  entirely  different  in  theme  and 
treatment.  All  these  smaller  reproductions  are  is.  per 
set  (of  six),  or  2d.  per  card. 


HERALDRY 

CONDUCTED    BY    CHARLES    R.    BEARD 

{For  Coupon,  see  advertisement  pages) 


(F.S.  167.)  Arms  on  Tea-cup  (Ipswich). — The  arms  given 
by  you  are  or,  a  saltire  and  chief  gules,  the  latter  charged 
with  a  bezant  (?),  with  a  lion  rampant  for  crest.  These 
are  obviously  the  arms  of  Bruce,  but  with  the  difference 
given  (the  bezant)  they  are  unrecorded.  The  motto 
Fac  bene — ne  dubitas,  though  likewise  unrecorded,  is  only 
a  Latin  form  of  the  well-known  Bruce  motto,  Do  well 
and  doubt  not  (or  nought).  If  the  bezant  is  actually 
intended  for  the  head  of  a  comet  (which  is  not  unlikely), 
the  arms  would  be  those  of  Thomas  Wyndham  Bruce 
of  St.   Germains,   Co.  Cornwall,    1791. 

(F.S.    168.)     Arms  on  Chinese  Plates  (St.  Leonards. 


Herts.). — The  arms  of  which  you  send  a  copy — gules 
three  fates  or,  and  a  chief  azure  charged  with  a  lion  issuant 
argent  and  a  canton  gules  charged  with  a  garland  or,  with 
sablt  .  a  cross  potent  or  in  pretence — are  a  faulty  rendering 
of  those  of  Garland  of  Michaelstowe  Hall,  Essex,  and 
Woodcote  Grove,  Surrey — paly  of  six  or  and  gules  a  chief 
per  pale  gules  and  sable,  etc.,  with  Allan,  Allen  or  Alleyn 
in  pretence.  James  Garland,  born  1768,  son  of  Nathaniel 
Garland  of  Michaelstowe  and  Woodcote,  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Allan,  Esq.,  of  Allans 
Flatts,  having  by  her  one  daughter,  Anna-Susanna,  who 
married  Arthur  Blake,  brother  of  Sir  Patrick  Blake, 
Bart.,  of  Langham. 
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The  Nation's  Stamp  Collections 

By  DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 


Although  rare  postage  stamps  cannot  be  said, 
as  yet,  to  have  attained  the  full  dignity  of  "  museum 
pieces,"  there  are  already  in  existence  a  number  of  public 
stamp  collections  of  greater  or  lesser  importance.  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland  boasts  each  its  national 
collection  of  objets  philateliques,  apart  from  several  stamp 
exhibits  in  local  museums  and  institutions  throughout 
the  British  Isles. 

First  and  foremost  is  that  in  the  British  Museum, 
bequeathed  to  the  nation  by  the  late  T.  K.  Tapling,  M.P., 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  displayed  in  a  series  of 
specially  constructed  cases  in  the  King's  Library.  One 
of  the  greatest  collections  of  its  day,  it  was  valued  even 
then  at  something  like  £100,000.  At  the  present  time, 
notwithstanding  that  many  of  the  specimens  fall  below 
the  exacting  standard  of  condition  demanded  by  modern 
philatelists,  it  must  be  worth  more  than  double  that  sum. 

Covering  the  first  half-century  of  stamp  issues  from 
1S40  to  1890,  the  Tapling  Collection  is  naturally  strong 
in  the  philatelic  "  classics,"  including  most  of  the  standard 
rarities.  For  better  safety  these  are  kept  in  a  safe  in  the 
(racherode  Room,  where  they  may  be  inspected  on  appli- 
<  ation  to  the  custodian.  Mounted  in  glass-faced  hand 
frames,  they  embrace  the  id.  and  2d.  Post  Office" 
Mauritius,  the  former  used  on  original  cover  and  the 
latter  unused,  being  two  of  the  finest  known  examples  of 
1  liese  popular  rarities  ;  both  types  of  the-  j  1  nits  Hawaiian 
"  Missionary  "  stamp  of  1(851  ;  the  jd.  "  Inverted  Swan 
oi  West  Australia  :  .1  pair  <>1  the  I2d.  Canada;  and  no 
less  than  six  Cape  "  Woodblock  "  errors,  including  a  pair 
of  the  id.  and  .id.  red,  se  l<  nant  ;  a  "  circular  "  2  cents 
British  Guiana  and  cither  rarae  av>  •  in  greal  profusion. 

For  its  period  the  collection  is  not  only  remarkably 
complete,  but  highly  specialised  in  many  sections,  notablj 
the  "  Sydney  Views,"  oi  whii  h  there  arc  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  specimens,  ini  luding  large  mint  blocks  and 
reconstructed  plates.  The  same  applies  to  the  "  I. an 
reated  "  series  oi  New  South  Wales  and  the  earlier  issues 
of  Tasmania  and  Victoria.  Throughout  the  collection 
preference  has  been  uiven  to  fine  unused  copies,  used 
being  taken  only  when  the  stamps  were  more  valuable 
in  that  state. 

To  attempt  to  detail  a  tenth  oi  the  wonders  of  this 
national  treasure  would  be  an  almost  superhuman  task. 
I  lie  only  way  to  appreciate  it  is  for  the  collector  to  visit 
the  British  Museum  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  poring 
over  such  sections  ..i   it   as  appeal  to  him  most.     To  the 


philatelic  student  it  is  a 
veritable  mine  of  information 
and  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  every  serious  philatelist  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the 
principal  features  of  what  is, 
beyond  doubt,  one  of  the 
three  or  four  great  stamp  collections  of  the  world. 


1   /ytai.^ 


Next  in  importance  to  the  "  Tapling  "  ranks  the  one 
in  the  National  Museum  of  Ireland  (Dublin),  the  gift  of 
the  5th  Duke  of  Leinster.  The  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  "  Leinster  "  Collection  consists  of  a  magnificent 
and  unique  series  of  the  rare  Official  Postage  Stamps  of 
Great  Britain,  all  in  mint  blocks  of  four,  excepting  the  is. 
Government  Parcels,  plate  14,  and  the  two  £1  Victorian 
"  I.R.  OFFICIAL  "  overprints,  but  in<  luding  the  5s., 
10s.  and  £1  Edwardians  with  the  same  overprint.  These 
alone  run  into  some  thousands  of  pounds  at  current 
market  value.  In  addition  there  is  one  of  the  ten  known 
copies  of  the  West  Australian  "  Inverted  Swan,"  as  well 
as  other  minor  rarities.  The  collection  is  displayed  in 
eight  large  cabinets  in  the  gallery  oi  the  Central  Hall. 
***** 

The  national  stamp  collection  of  Scotland  is  preserved 
in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh,  and  consists 
of  an  amalgamation  of  two  large  general  collections 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Rev.  Dunbar-Dunbar,  of  Forres, 
and  Mi  Rae  Macdonald,  of  Edinburgh.  Whilst  it  con- 
tains some  thousands  of  stamps  of  all  nations,  there  are 
lew  anion-  them  oi  outstanding  rarity  beyond  the  two 
"Woodblock"  errors,  some  nice  early  British  Guianas 
and  several  oi  the  scarcer  surcharges  oi  the  oil  Rivers 
Protei  ti  irate.      I  he  collection  has  recently  been  rearranged. 

Other  noteworthy  public  stamp  collections  in  Great 
Britain  are  the  "  Abbott  "  bequest  in  the  Wlntworth  Art 
Gallery,  Manchester;  the  "  ko, ■im.  k  "  historical  collec- 
tion of  British  Postage  and  Revenue  stamps  at  the 
University  of  Leeds;  the  "  Holliday  "  collection  in  the 
Technical  College  Museum,  Huddersfield,  and  a  repre- 
sentative exhibit  of  stamps  oi  the  Greal  War  —and 
Vfter,  to  be  seen    it  the  Imperial  War   Museum. 


21). 
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RARE    UNUSED    MAURITIUS    STAMPS    IN    THE    BRITISH     Ml   si    I    \] 

'   POST    OFFICE   "     (LEFT)     AM)    THREE    VARIETIE  .    OF    THE    2D.     ' 

PAID   "    FROM    DIFFERENT    PLATES 

AT    TOP    OF    PAGE  \       ID.     "    POST    OFFICE   "    USED    ON    LOCAL    LETTER       I 

ONLY    o|      ENVELOPE    SHOWN) 


Second  "  Manus  "  Sale 

Prices  on  t  he  w  hole  proved  disappointing  at  the  sale  of  the 
second  portion  of  the     Manns  "  collection  of  Empire  stamps 

la  Id  at  I 'hi  mild  v,e 'son  the  first  Huiil.ivsnt  December  Tills 
was  due  in  the  main  to  the  poor  average  con- 
dition of  the  spec  imens  offered,  man  vol  w  lui  h 
fell  far  below  the  superlati\  e  standard  set  by 
present-day  philatelists.  The  se.  t  -1  ..iter  em- 
braced the  British  possessions  in  North, 
South  and  Central  America,  the  principal 
realisations  being  :—  British Guiana,i8^6,  y 
on  magenta,  used  on  piece  of  original,  £95 
ditto  4c.  black  on  blue  (but  with  top  corners 
added),  £130  ;  Canada,  1851,  12c!.  black, 
a  good  average  used  copy,  mo;  ditto, 
1855,  iod.  bright  blue  on  wove  paper, 
unused,  £22  ;  Xova  Scotia,  1851,  is.  purple, 
lightly  cancelled,   £32. 
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NOTES    AND    QUERIES 

[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to 
impart  information  required  by  correspondents.'] 


Unidentified  Painting  (No.  857). 

Sir, — As  a  regular  reader  of  The  Connoisseur,  I  am 
submitting  a  photograph  of  an  oil  painting  in  my 
possession  for  identification  by  your  readers. 

The  picture,  measuring  51  in.  by  71  in.,  is  very  dark, 
the  colour  entirely  consisting  of  "  Van  Dyck  "  tones.  The 
horizontal  line  across  the  centre  is  a  join  in  the  canvas. 
I  have  been  induced  to  send  this  query  as  the  brush  work 
(in  the  eye  of  a  novice)  seems  so  very  like  the  illustrations 
in  the  article  on  "  Rembrandt  under  the  Microscope," 
by  C.  Reginald  Grundy,  in  your  October  issue.  The 
picture  needs  cleaning,  but  has  never  been  seen  by  an 
expert  since  it  came  into  my  possession  two  years  ago. 
— (Mrs.)   F.  Laver. 

[Though  we  have  not  examined  this  picture,  the 
photograph  suggests  that  any  resemblance  to  Rembrandt's 
brushwork  is  superficial. — Ed.] 


Benjamin  West's  Portraits  of  the 
1  Iay-Drummond  Family   (November,   1932) 

Sir, — There  is  a  curious 
little  point  about  the 
costumes  shown  in  tin- 
interesting  picture  of  the 
Hay  -  Drummond  brothers 
by  Benjamin  West,  repro- 
duced in  your  November 
issue   (p.   351). 

Thomas  Hay-Drummond, 
the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers,  was  elected  a 
King's  Scholar  of  West- 
minster School  in  1765, 
and  remained  on  the 
Foundation  until  he  was 
elected  with  a  Westminster 
Scholarship  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1769. 
The  artist  has  painted  him, 
therefore,  correctly  in  his 
King  Scholar's  gown.  This 
I  believe  to  be  the  earliest 
known  full-length  portrait 
of  a  Westminster  King's 
Scholar,  and  is,  in  con- 
sequence, of  considerable 
interest. 

The  elder  brother, 
Robert  Hay  -  Drummond, 
was  at  Westminster  from 
1764  to  1768.  He  was  not 
on  the  Foundation,  but 
was  a  Town  Boy  (or 
Oppidan),  and  as  such  he 
would    not    wear    a    gown.        (No.~857) 


The  artist  has  shown  him,  I  think,  in  the  gown  of  a 
Canoneer  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
matriculated  in  March,  1768.  If  so,  the  date  of  the 
picture  must  be  1768  or  1769,  and  not  1767.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  see  the  1776  picture  in  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Art,  which  would  show  the  other  two  brothers 
as  Westminster  boys. — Lawrence  E.  Tanner  (Keeper 
of  the  Muniments,  Westminster  Abbey). 

Where  are  these  Pictures  ? 
Sir, — I  am  very  anxious  to  trace  the  present  where- 
abouts of  two  pictures,   said   to  be   by  Mabuse  : — 

(1)  Humphrey  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
John  Kempe,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  two  panels,  which  originally  formed  the  doors 
of  an  altar-piece  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmundsbury. 

(2)  Marriage  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
Archbishop  Kempe  officiating  ;  many  figures 
standing  round  (one  with  a  hawk),  and  a  lady  on 
the  right  with  her  hands  hidden  under  an  apron 

or  folded  dress. 

Both  these  pictures  were 
in  the  Walpole  Collection 
at  Strawberry  Hill.  They 
afterwards  came  into  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  were  lent 
by  him  to  the  National 
Portrait  Exhibition  of  1866, 
since  when  there  seems  to 
be   no  trace  of  them. 

They  do  not  appear  in 
the  sale  catalogue  of  the 
late  Duke's  pictures  in 
1907,  and  the  present  Duke 
of  Sutherland  has  no  know- 
ledge of  them. 

I  should  be  very  glad 
indeed  if  some  of  the 
readers  of  that  most 
excellent  magazine.  The 
Connoisseur,  could  give 
me  any  information  as  to 
these  pictures  and  where 
they  may  be  found. — L. 
Kemp-Welch   [R.I.]. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi 
(No.  858). 
Sir, — I  should  be  obliged 
if  any  of  your  readers  could 
help  me  to  identify  the 
painter  of  this  picture, 
which  measures  42  in.  by 
t  >4  in. -(Rev.)  W.  T.  Saward. 


NTIFIED  PAINTING 
6() 


Notes   and   Queries 


(No.  858) 


ADORATION    OF    THE    MALI 


Reynolds'  "  Mrs.   Baldwin  "   (November,    1932). 

Sik,  -My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  picture  of 
Mrs.  Baldwin  appearing  in  your  issue  of  November, 
1*152  (p.  315),  and  to  your  comments  thereon  at  p.  344. 
\s  1  am  able  to  supply  a  few  further  details,  1  send  them 
hoping  they  may  be  <>i  interest,  as  the  matter  is  somewhal 
obscure. 

The  original  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  now  in 
the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  was  (as  you 
say)  painted  in  1782,  and  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
111  the  same  year.  Lord  Lansdowne  tells  me  that  it 
was  bought  by  his  great-grandfather  in  1813  out  of  the 
Collection     of    T.     Phillips,     K    \   ,     and     lias     remained     at 

Bowood,  Wilts  ,  ever  since. 

The  picture  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  is  certainly  not  a  "  replica  "  of  the  above  as 
the  pose  is  dissimilar.  That  belonging  to  Lord  Lansdow  ne 
represents  a  lady  111  Grecian  dress,  sitting  cross-legged 
in  Eastern  fashion  on  a  settee,  whilst  the  American  one 
shows  her,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  half-length,  seated 
normally  in  a  chair.  It  seems  prettj  1  leai  that  Reynolds 
painted  more  than  one  portrait  of  this  lady,  although 
1  cannot  trace  in  Leslie  and  Taylor's  Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (pp.  351-352,  361-363)  any  allusion 
to  duplicates  having  been  painted  of  her 

There  is  some  evidence  of  another  version,  now  in 
America,     sold    originally     at     Greenwood's     Rooms,     on 


April  14th,  [796.  But  Graves'  statement  (2nd  edition 
of  Bryan's  I hctionary  of  Painters)  that  another  version 
is  now  in  the  Leconfield  collection  is  open  to  doubt. 
lord  Lansdowne  tells  me  he  has  no  recollection  of  ever 
seeing  such  a  picture  at  Petworth. 

Mrs.  Baldwin,  though  generally  known  as  the  "  1  ail 
Greek,"  was  no  Greek  in  fact.  She  was  the  daughter 
ol  Willi. mi  Maltass,  an  English  merchant  of  Smyrna, 
who  came  originally  from  Ripon,  Yorks.  She 
obviously  a  woman  ol  considerable  beauty,  according 
to  the  standard  of  those  days,  and.  in  addition  to  the 
various  pictures  and  engravings  you  mention,  I  may 
say  that  she  was  sculptured  by  Cerrachi  in  Vienna,  the 
bust  being  now  (or  formerly)  in  the  Sculpture  Gallerj 
there  She  was  also  painted  their  bv  the  (  mill  jmiiii.  1 
for  the  Court  gallery  ;  and.  I  believe,  on  another  occasion. 
by   Pyin 

Mis      Baldwin,    who    was    an    intimate    friend    of    Dr. 
Johnson  and   Mrs    Thrale,   died   in    1839,   and  a   memoir 
appeared    in    the    Gentleman's    Magazine    for    that    yea 
written    by    Dean    Burgon    of    Oriel,    her   grand-nephew 
She  was  a  distant  relative  ol  mine-    E.  T.  Baldwin. 

Armstrong's  Reynolds  (p.  192),  which  describes  the 
painting  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  as  a  "  replica  " 
of  the  Lansdowne  portrait,  states  that  another  replica 
belonged  (1900)  to  Mr.  R.  Hall  McCormick,  of  Chicago. 
— Ed.1 
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Pictures,  Drawings  and  Prints 

Considering  the  economic  conditions  prevailing,  not 
only  in  London,  but  throughout  the  world,  prices  paid 
for  works  of  art  during  November  showed  a  marked 
improvement.  Competition  was  keenest  whenever  any 
rare  and  beautiful  work  of  a  bygone  age  from  a  private 
source  came  under  the  hammer,  and  even  more  enthusiasm 
was  shown  when  the  name  of  the  vendor  was  given  in 
the  catalogue.  Optimism,  due,  one  believes,  entirely  to 
the  success  of  the  recent  British  Antique  Dealers'  Asso- 
i  i.i  I  ion  Exhibition,  is  the  watchword.  And,  as  if  to  prove 
that  this  remarkable  display  has  given  impetus  to  the 
London  markets,  there  comes,  at  the  time  of  going  to 
Press,  news  of  three  or  four  forthcoming  sales  of  the  first 
water — this  in  addition  to  the  improvement  already 
mentioned. 

Christie's  first  picture  sale,  which  took  place  on  Novem- 
ber i  Sth,  was  one  of  old  and  modern  works,  the  property 
of  a  London  firm  of  art  dealers.  Though  there  were  works 
assigned  to  Beechey,  Copley,  Hals,  Hobbema,  Hoppner, 
Northcote,  Reynolds,  Romney,  Whistler,  etc.  (many  were 
accompanied  by  letters  or  certificates  from  experts), 
one  only  reached  the  dignity  of  three  figures  : — A  Woody 
Stream,  with  footbridge,  ascribed  to  Hobbema,  on  panel, 
i.v.l  •  23  in.,  which,  with  certificate,  fetched  £141  15s.  ; 
,1  1  ertificated  Beechey  was  knocked  down  at  £5  5s.  ;  and 
a  canvas,  The  Young  Tragedienne,  assigned  to  Whistler, 
''J.I  •  57  in.,  with  several  letters  as  to  its  authenticity, 
found  a  buyer  at  £14  14s  This  sale  certainly  brought 
into  prominence  some  interesting  considerations  and 
proved  that  the  presence  of  a  certificate  of  authen- 
tic ity  is  not  necessarily  a  reason  for  buying  a  picture. 
Fine  works  of  art  speak  for  themselves.  In  proof  of  this 
let  us. look  at  Christie's  sale  on  November  28th.  Here 
appeared  a  hitherto  unrecorded  George  Romney  sketch 
in  oils  of  A  Lady,  in  pink  and  white  drapery,  caressing 
her  son,  15^  x  20.I  in.  For  this  an  opening  bid  of 
/  52  1  os.  was  made,  and  after  a  very  short  contest  the 
painting  was  knocked  down  to  a  buyer  for  £756 — a  goodly 
sum  these  days.  Though  this  picture  appears  to  have 
been  cut  down  from  a  larger  canvas,  it  certainly  has  not 
lost  any  of  its  beauty.  The  identity  of  the  woman  and 
child  is  at  the  moment  being  discussed  by  Romney 
enthusiasts.  The  buyer  suggested  to  the  present  writer 
that  he  saw  in  the  sketch  a  resemblance  to  the  artist's 
will-known  portrait  of  Mrs.  Morris  and  Child,  but  there 
are  essential  differences.  Mr.  W.  Roberts,  co-author  of 
the   Catalogue  Raisonne   of   Romney's  works,   writing   in 


represent  Mrs.  Canning  (mother  of  the  famous  diplomat. 
Viscount  Stratford  de  Redcliffe),  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Barrtett  ;  and  in  the  same  newspaper,  on 
December  6th,  Mr.  Dudley  Charles  Bushby,  writing  from 
Barcelona,  says  that  the  group  is  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  North 
and  her  son,  Francis,  who  succeeded  his  cousin  as  sixth 
Earl  of  Guildford.  There,  at  the  moment  of  going  to 
Press,  this  interesting  problem  remains. 

This  November  2 Sth  sale  also  included  Peasants  playing 
Skittles  in  a  Farmyard,  signed  by  Jan  Steen,  19  x  26  in., 
which  realised  £283  10s.  ;  The  Weavers,  a  pair,  ascribed 
to  Chardin,  29  x  45  in.,  £105  ;  View  of  Windsor  Castle, 
from  the  River,  by  Jan  Siberechts,  ^},  x  57  in.,  £84  ; 
Robert  Hunter's  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  wife  of  Commandei 
fames  Ellis  (of  Weymouth),  in  white  dress,  with  blue 
embroidered  jacket  and  large  black  hat,  29  x  24  in.,  £105  ; 
and  a  drawing  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence  of  Colonel  William 
Fitch  (who  was  ambushed  and  killed  in  operations  against 
the  Maroons  in  1795),  on  panel,  23  x  16J  in.,  £110  5s. 
Interest  in  the  sale  of  works  by  modern  artists,  on  Decem- 
ber 2nd,  was  centred  in  the  submission  of  Richard  Sickert's 
extraordinary  canvas,  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  96  x  36 
in.,  which  was  the  subject  of  much  comment  when  shown 
at  last  year's  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  (see  The 
Connoisseur,  June,  1932,  p.  400).  It  was  the  artist's  own 
gift  to  help  the  funds  of  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  and 
realised  £399.  Other  Sickerts  included  Baccarat,  zi\ 
\q\  in.,  inscribed  "  A  Mademoiselle  Livache,  Souvenir  de 
Walter  et  Christine  Sickert — Envermeu,  1920,"  which 
changed  hands  at  £252  ;  and  The  Village  Stores,  Chagford, 
L5i  x  l9\  m->  £$4-  Ernest  Crofts's  Charles  I .  at  Edgehill, 
1642,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1892,  58  x  41  £  in., 
made  £73  10s.  ;  Peter  Graham's  Highland.  Pastures,  seen 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1920,  22  x  34^  in.,  £99  15s.  ; 
Hydrangeas,  by  Albert  Moore,  45 J  x  18  in.,  £75  12s.  ; 
E  Blair  Leighton's  The  Shadow,  35!  x  23J  in.,  £50  8s.  ; 
W.  Dendy  Sadler's  The  Abbot's  Portion,  33!  x  25^  in., 
£79  1 6s.  ;  and  F.  W.  Watts's  A  River  Scene,  with  two 
Anglers,  and  a  Church  among  trees,  38^  x  52  in.,  £78  15s. 
A  water-colour  drawing,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  The  Vale 
of  Llangollen,  signed  "  W.  Turner  "  and  painted  in  1799, 
\t,\  <  25!  in.,  fetched  £168;  and  a  bronze  head  of 
Balzac,  by  Auguste  Rodin,  7^  in.  high,  given  by  the  artist 
to  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Russell,  £84.  One  of  the  outstanding 
pictures  of  the  1871  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  was 
W.  P.  Frith's  The  Salon  D'Or,  Homburg  :  Le  jeu  est 
fait — Rien  ne  va  plus,  measuring  48J  x  103  in.  So 
popular  was  this  picture  at  the  Academy  that  it  had  to 
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be  "  railed  in  "  to  protect  it  from  the  vast  number  of 
people  who  crowded  to  see  it.  The  fee  received  by  the 
artist  was  £4,000.  In  the  Roffey  sale  in  1874  it  brought 
£1,995,  ar,d  ten  years  later  it  fetched  £808  10s.  It  now 
brought  £48  6s.  only.  When  Frith  received  £4,000  for 
this  picture  prices  ruled  high  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  were  at  that  time  un- 
commonly prosperous  ;  and  were  to  a  great  extent 
inspired  by  the  eloquence  of  Ruskin  as  to  the  collecting 
of  pictures  by  living  artists  ;  the  vogue  for  old  masters 
came  later.  The  comparatively  recent  decline  of  the 
market  value  of  Victorian  pictures  was  merely  the 
natural  reaction  against  the  inflated  sums  given  for  works 
that  owed  their  popularity  more  to  their  subject  and  to 
fashion  than  to  artistic  qualities.  To  these  reasons  and 
to  the  great  size  of  the  picture  may  be  attributed  the 
very  small  sum  realised  for  The  Salon  D'Or. 

In  a  sale  at  20,  Lowndes  Square,  London,  on  November 
15th  and  16th,  George  Trollope  &  Sons  received  £79  16s. 
for  a  set  of  eight  Sporting  prints,  in  colours,  by  T.  Suther- 
land. 

Furniture,  Bronzes,  Textiles  and   Objets  d'Art 

Bidding  for  the  finer  pieces  in  tins  sectibn  was  of  a 
particularly  cheering  nature.  Any  depreciations  that 
occurred  were  largely  confined  to  the  examples  which 
did  not  appeal  to  fastidious  collectors.  One  of  the  must 
interesting  of  the  November  dispersals  took  pla<  e  it 
Sotheby's  on  the  .'4th  of  that  month.  To  this  sale  the 
executor  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Gibbins,  of  Birmingham, 
had  sent  ten  bronze  portrait  sculptures  by  Ja<  ob  Epstein  ; 
and  another  came  from  Mrs.  A.  C.  Menzies.  Epstein's 
bronzes,  as  a  rule,  are  most  fascinating  and  deephj 
human,  as  compared  with  works  like  Rima  and  Genesis, 
which  have  won  him  so  much  notoriety.  A  large  company 
saw  these  eleven  bronzes  knocked  down  for  a  total  of 
£1,021,  which  may  be  considered  satisfactory.  The  first 
portrait  to  be  offered  was  that  of  Mrs.  Ambrose  McEvoy, 
wife  of  the  well-known  artist,  modelled  in  1910,  r.8  in. 
high.  Tins  changed  hands  a1  £66  I  hen  cams  the 
Marchesa  Casati  (1918),  1  2  in  high,  which  sold  for  £120  ; 
and  Mrs.  Jacob  Epstein  (1918),  r.6  in.  high,  shown  at 
the  Leicester  (Cilleries,  London,  in  [920,  fetched  /.105. 
The  charming  head  ol  Peggy  Jean,  Laughing  (1921),  which 
represents  the  artist's  daughter  when  she  w.is  two  years 
of  age,  exhibited  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  in  [924,  found 
a  buyer  at  £80  ;  while  £100  was  given  for  Eileen  (192  1 
17  in.  high.  The  head  of  the  sculptor's  famous  mod: 
Dolores  (1923),  g  in  high,  readied  the  top  price,  £135  ; 
and  the  Corporation  Art  Gallery  at  Leicester  added  to  its 
collection  by  giving  £90  for  Mary  (1930),  14J  in.  high. 
Oriel  Ross  No  1  (1926),  21J  in.  high,  and  Oriel  Ross  Xo.  2 
(1927),  14.I  in.  high,  realised  £110  and  £90  respectively  ; 
Lydia  No.  2  (nun.  19  "'  high,  (ioo  ;  and  Doris  Keane, 
modelled    when    she    was    playing    her   part    in    the   play 

Romance."  brought  only  {25  A  bronze  bust  by  Henri 
Gaudier-Brzeska,  entitled  Brodzky,  reproduced  in  Ede's 
"  Savage  Messiah  "  (1931),  made  £48.  A  collection  of 
eight  pairs  of  modern  bronze  book-ends  realised  a  total 
of  £26  5s.  At  Sotheby's,  on  November  4th,  £260  was 
paid  for  a  llepplewhite  mahogany  suite,  comprising  two 
settees  (43  111  wide)  and  eight  arm-chairs;  the  former 
with     rounded     backs    and    moulded    show-wood    frames 


bordering  the  upholstered  backs  and  seats,  are  supported 
on  shaped  and  moulded  legs  ;  and  the  latter,  with  oval 
upholstered  backs  and  shaped  arms,  are  also  supported 
on  shaped  and  moulded  legs  headed  with  fan  motifs  in 
satinwood.  A  Sheraton  mahogany  break-front  winged 
bookcase  with  a  pear-drop  cornice,  the  upper  part  with 
shelves  enclosed  by  glazed  doors,  the  lower  part  fitted  in 
centre  with  a  secretaire  drawer  and  three  long  drawers 
below,  flanked  on  either  side  bv  four  drawers,  7  ft.  wide, 
7  ft.  7  in.  high,  changed  hands  at  £100  ;  an  iSth-century 
bracket  clock,  with  movement  by  Daniel  Delander, 
London,  contained  in  an  ebonised  "  bell-top  "  case,  ioi  in. 
high,  £59  ;  a  Chinese  black  lacquer  six-fold  screen,  of  the 
K'ang-Hsi  period,  minutely  decorated  in  gold  on  both 
sides  with  scenes  emblematic  of  Peace  and  War,  8  ft. 
high.  £62  ;  and  a  George  II.  walnut  chair,  the  sweeping 
back  with  vase-shaped  splat  carved  with  foliage  and 
baroque  scrolls,  on  carved  cabriole  legs  and  scroll  feet,  £40. 
An  interesting  set  of  four  small  scale  models  of  old  Berkshire, 
Surrey  and  Wiltshire  farm  wagons,  beautifully  fashioned 
in  oak,  ash,  beech  and  elm  wood  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Waiting, 
sold  for  £96.  There  are  four  of  these  relics  of  fast-fading 
old  England,  also  by  Mr.  Waiting,  in  the  Science  Museum 
South  Kensington.  The  highest  price,  on  November  18th, 
ij=>.  was  given  for  a  Chinese  woollen  carpet,  woven  with 
flowering   trees  and   plants,   o   ft.   X    10   ft.   6  in. 

Christie's  sale,  on  November  j  |th,  im  hided  a  few  piei  es 
of  English  furniture,  the  property  ol  the  late  Sii  John 
Day,  ol  Parnell  Commission  fame.  Among  them  was  a 
set  ol  six  Queen  Anne  walnut  chairs  and  two  arm -1  hairs, 
with  scroll  supports  and  plain  vase-shaped  centres  to  the 
backs,  supported  on  i.nved  cabriole  legs  terminating  in 
claw-and-ball  feet,  This  set  realised  (315  :  and  CS4  was 
the  price  paid  for  .1  Chippendale  mahogany  arm-chair, 
with  scroll  supports  and  pierced  vase-shape  centre  to  the 
back,  on  cabriole  legs  with  paw  feel  In  these  rooms, 
on  November  30th  and  following  day,  a  Chippendale 
mahogany  arm-chair,  the  arms,  frame  and  cabriole  legs 
carved  with  cabochon   scrolls  and    foliage,   was  knocked 

down  at    5s.;    a  set   ol  six  mahogany  chairs,   with 

pierced  vase-shapi  centres  to  the  backs,  and  supported 
on  square  legs,  mis  ios  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  cabinet  on 
stand,  with  writing  slide  and  square  legs,  30  in.  wide. 
£75  12s.  ;  a  walnut  bookcase,  ol  the  sam  period,  with 
mirrored  doors  in  the  upper  part,  sloping  centre  forming 
secretaire  and  lour  drawers  below,  on  bracket  feet,  44  in, 
wide.  £78  1  s,s  .  and  a  Hepplcw  hite  mahogany  arm-chair, 
with  shield-shaped  back,  supported  on  square  Muted  legs,  £63, 

At  Puttick  &  Simpson's,  on  November  4th,  a  Queen 
\nne  mirror,  in  gilt-wood  frame,  69  X  33^  in.,  formerly 
in  the  late  Marquess  ol  Breadalbane's  apartments  at 
Holyrood  Palace,  sold  for  £52  10s.  ;  a  panel  of  17th- 
century  English  petit-point  needlework,  designed  with 
vases  of  flowers  and  a  group  of  fruit,  also  from  Holyrood, 
14  x  56  in.,  £25  4s.  ;  and  a  late  I7th-centurv  walnut 
bureau  inlaid  with  borders  and  panels  of  burr  elm,  the 
upper  part  enclosed  with  mirrored  doors,  a  fall-down 
front  forming  secretaire,  the  lower  part  with  recessed 
1  ntre  and  four  drawers,  42  in.  wide.  £52  ios.  On 
November  25th,  a  French  grand  piano  in  a  green  painted 
case,  and  the  lid  decorated  with  Fetes  Champetres,  after 
Watteau,  fetched  £65  2s.  ;  and  a  Sheraton  mahogany 
sideboard,  on  tapered  and  fluted  legs,  73  in.  wide,  £68  5s. 
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At  Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding's,  on  November  16th, 
'•&.  gros-point  needlework  carpet,  the  dark  green  ground 
worked  with  a  floral  centre  medallion  and  monogram, 
"  J. A.",  circa  1760-70,  15  ft.  x  8  ft.  6  in.,  made  £78  15s.  ; 
and  an  Italian  walnut  refectory  table,  on  shaped  trestle 
ends  and  centre  stretcher,  9  ft.  X  2  ft.  4  in.,  £50.  On 
November  30th,  Harrods  obtained  £105  for  a  set  of 
I  1 1  [iplrwlutr  mahogany  chairs.  In  the  course  oi  a  three 
days'  sale  of  old  carpets  and  rugs  begun  at  Cardinal 
and  Harford's  on  November  23rd,  a  Kirman  carpet,  woven 
with  an  elaborate  floral  design  on  an  ivory  ground, 
21  ft.  3  in.  >  14  ft.  1  in.,  sold  for  £550;  another,  with 
floral  design  on  a  deep  blue  field,  12  ft.  6  in.  x  9  ft., 
£255  ;  and  one  North-West  Indian  make,  with  a  design 
showing  reproduction  of  the  famous  17th-century  Couba 
carpets,  on  a  rich  red  ground,  1  7  ft.  4  in.   x    1 1  ft.  4  in.,  £200. 

Porcelain  and  Pottery 

There  was  lively  bidding  at  Christie's,  on  November 
24th,  when  a  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain,  belonging 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton  Pratt,  came  under  the  hammer. 
The  highest  price,  £262  10s.,  was  given  for  a  Ming  (Chia- 
Ching  mark),  wine  jar,  enamelled  with  fish  and  water 
plants  in  underglaze  blue,  yellow,  green  and  rouge-de-fer, 
9^  in.  high  ;  and  an  oviform  jar,  with  cap  cover,  of  the 
same  dynasty,  but  with  Wan-Li  mark,  incised  with  the 
dragon,  phcenix  and  flowering  branches,  and  coloured 
yellow  on  a  green  ground,  6|  in.  high,  made  ^225  15s. 
Among  the  many  examples  of  the  K'ang-Hsi  period  were  a 
sacrificial  cup,  the  handle  and  lip  modelled  with  lizards 
and  enamelled  with  diapers,  utensils  and  masks  in  blue 
and  red  on  seeded  green  ground,  7]  in.  long,  £58  16s.  ; 
.1  '  up  and  saucer,  enamelled  on  the  biscuit  with  flowering 
branches  and  rockwork  in  green,  yellow,  aubergine  and 
white  on  black  ground,  and  with  flowers  on  green  ground 
in  the  interior,  £136  10s.  ;  a  hexagonal  teapot,  the  panels 
at  the  sides  pierced  with  bamboo  and  flowering  branches, 
the  handle  modelled  as  a  dolphin  and  the  spout  as  a 
monster's  head,  enamelled  with  flowers,  etc.,  in  green, 
yellow  and  rouge-de-fer  on  black  ground,  5  in.  high, 
£94  1  os.  ;  a  pair  of  wine  ewers,  of  ogee  section,  enamelled 
an  famille  verte  with  flowers  of  the  four  seasons,  the 
spouts  formed  as  phcenix  heads  in  yellow,  with  green 
necks,  y\  in.  high,  £194  5s.  On  December  1st,  a  part 
•of  a  Yung-Cheng  tea  service  (24  pieces),  enamelled  in 
famille  rose  with  a  cock  and  flowers,  fell  at  £52  10s.  ; 
and  £56  14s.  was  paid  for  a  pair  of  Worcester  mugs 
painted  with  exotic  birds  in  panels  with  gilt  scroll  borders 
■on  an  apple-green  ground. 

There  are  one  or  two  prices  to  be  noted  at  Sotheby's 
mi  November  17th.  A  Lowestoft  coffee-pot,  with  under- 
glaze blue  decoration,  inscribed  "  James  Postons,  Norw  i<  h 
1771  "  (the  cover  slightly  faulty  is  similarly  inscribed), 
9§  in.  high,  fetched  £46  ;  a  Lowestoft  inkstand,  of 
waisted  cylindrical  Eorm,  with  four  apertures  for  pens  on 
top,  decorated  with  an  entwined  floral  and  puce  zig-zag 
border,  inscribed  "  A  Trifle  from  Lowestoft,"  2A  in.  high, 
^31  ;     a    Ralph   Wood  figure  of  a  shepherd  in  black  hat, 


long  pale  brown  coat,  olive-green  breeches,  and  a  dog 
at  his  feet,  9!  in.  high,  £35.  A  like  sum  was  given  for 
another  of  a  boy  in  green  coat  and  pale  brown  breeches, 
holding  a  basket  of  fruit  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  punnet 
in  his  left,  6|  in.  high  ;  £50  was  bid  for  a  pair  of  Worcester 
plates  (Wall  period),  brilliantly  decorated  with  exotic 
birds  and  butterflies  with  gilt  reserve  panels  on  a  scale 
blue  ground,  8£  in.  diam.  ;  and  a  saucer-dish  from  the 
same  factory,  painted  in  underglaze  blue  with  "  Eloping 
Bride  "   pattern,    7J   in.   diam.,   made   £37 

Silver 

Collectors  of  old  English  and  Scottish  silver  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  result  of  the  first  of  Christie's 
:932_33  sales,  which  took  place  on  November  23rd. 
Pieces  sold  at  "  per  ounce  "  included  a  quaich,  on  a 
circular  moulded  foot,  engraved  with  a  band  round  the 
body  and  the  flat-shaped  handles  with  a  border  of  formal 
ornament,    by   Patvu  k    Murray,   Edinburgh,    171 2    (14   oz. 

10  dwt),  which  brought  200s.;  a  plain  cylindrical 
dredger,  on  spreading  foot,  the  cover  pierced  with  formal 
ornament,  by  Dinah  Gamon,  1739  (2  oz.  12  dwt.),  160s.  ;  a 
pair  of  square-shaped  waiters,  on  four  feet  with  slightly  raised 
moulded  rims,  the  centres  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms, 
by  John  Tuite,  1728  (17  oz.  18  dwt.),  80s.  ;  a  two-handled 
porringer  and  cover,  the  cover  surmounted  by  a  baluster 
finial,  engraved  with  arms  of  Busbridge  and  Reeve 
quarterly,  maker's  mark  I.N.  with  a  star  below  in  a  heart- 
shaped  shield,  circa  1685  (36  oz.  13  dwt.),  110s.  ;  a  tazza, 
on  a  funnel-shaped  foot,  the  broad  border  repousse  and 
chased  with  large  flowers,  a  lion,  a  unicorn  and  a  talbot, 
the  slightly  sunk  centre  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms, 
maker's   mark    R.D.    with   a    mullet   below,    1661    (15    oz. 

11  dwt.),  120s.  ;  another,  on  a  similarly  shaped  foot, 
but  chased  with  large  flowers,  foliage  and  amorini,  also 
engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms,  maker's  mark  C  1'  and  a 
rose  below,  1661  (20  oz.  12  dwt.),  98s.  ;  a  plain  muffineer, 
the  cover  pierced  with  geometrical  ornament,  by  Richard 
Peaston,  1757  (2  oz.  1  dwt.),  120s.  ;  a  two-handled 
porringer,  the  lower  part  decorated  with  alternate  fmtings 
and  gadroons,  with  a  corded  rib  round  the  body,  by  Robert 
Timhrell,  1699  (4  oz.  9  dwt.),  78s.  ;  a  plain  polygonal 
tea-kettle,  stand  and  lamp,  the  kettle  decorated  with  a 
moulded  band  round  the  shoulder  and  moulded  spout,  with 
rising  swing  handle,  the  stand  resting  on  four  scroll  feet, 
probably  by  Thomas  Folkingham,  ijiy  (87  oz.  6  dwt.), 
71s.  ;  and  a  plain  octagonal  tea-caddy,  on  moulded  foot, 
with  sliding  lid  and  domed  cover,  by  Thomas  Ash,  1714 
(7  oz.  3  dwt.),  65s. 

Sotheby's  sale,  on  November  10th,  included  an  Apostle 
spoon  (Saint  Matthew),  maker's  mark  C.  enclosing  I., 
1615,  which  sold  "  all  at  "  for  £31  ;  a  silver-gilt  "  Fox 
Head  "  drinking  cup,  with  collar  inscribed  "  Mostyn  Hunt 
Races,  won  by  Mr.  Gough,  Ch.G.  Whitchcraft,  7. April 
1824,"  by  Paul  Storr,  1822  (11  oz.  14  dwt.),  fetched  96s. 
per  oz.  ;  and  a  porringer,  embossed  with  vertical  alter- 
nating leaves  and  with  two  twisted  wire  handles,  1657 
(2  oz.   5  dwt.),    190s.   per  oz. 
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"Trumbull  Gallery"  Celebrates  the  Century  Mark 

For  a  brief  time  last  fall,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
at  Yale  University  gave  its  galleries  to  the  re-creation, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  the  original  Trumbull  Gallery.  This 
consisted  of  John  Trumbull's  portraits  and  historical 
subjects  relating  to  the  Revolutionary  War  period,  which 
he  turned  over  to  the  University  in  1831  for  an  annuity 
of  a  thousand  dollars.  In  the  fall  of  1832,  the  Trumbull 
Gallery  opened  its  doors,  with  its  walls  hung  with  red 
"  mereen,"  and  showing,  besides  Trumbull's  own  works, 
an  additional  collection  belonging  to  Yale.  This  included 
Kneller's  portrait  of  George  I.,  which  had  been  sent  in 
1 71 7  by  Governor  Elihu  Yale  to  the  institution  bearing 
his  name.  There  were  also  Enoch  Seeman's  portrait  of 
Elihu  Yale  himself  (No.  i.),  and  Smibert's  group  showing 
Bishop  Berkeley  and  his  family. 

Trumbull's  paintings,  besides  being  important  in 
relation  to  the  de- 
velopment  of 
American  Art. 
have  the  value  of 
a  first-hand  histori- 
cal record.  His 
battle  scenes  bene- 
f  i  t  from  the 
sketches  of  engage- 
ments made  on  the 
spot,  and  the  many 
portraits  which 
are  included  in 
these  works  were 
done,  w  h  e  n  eve r 
possible,  from  life. 
The  portrait  minia- 
tures  w  h  i  c  h  he 
made  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  larger 
paintings  are  in 
many  respects  t In- 
most important 
part  of  his  work. 

Although  Trum- 
bull was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  he 
was  in  his  later 
years  more  closely 
associated  with 
Yale  through  his 
close  friendship 
with  Professor 
Benjamin  Silliman. 
At  that  time  Har- 
vard was  already  ,1 
rich  institution  and 
Yale  comparatively 
poor.  1  t  w  a  s 
argued  by  Silliman 
and  others,  who 
were  interested  in 
seeing  Trumbull's 
collection    at    Yale, 
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that  it  was  for  the  very  reason  that  the  University  needed 
funds  that  the  paintings  should  be  bought,  for  an  ad- 
mission fee  could  be  charged  which  would  provide  a 
steady  income,  to  be  devoted  to  the  needs  of  poor  scholars. 
During  the  first  year  this  income  was  §930,  and  only 
slightly  less  the  second  ;  but  the  day  of  free  museums 
was  at  hand  and  this  plan  could  not  be  long  continued. 
The  Trumbull  Gallery  was  the  first  college  museum  of 
art  in  the  United  States,  being  sixty-three  years  older 
than  the  Fogg  Museum  at  Harvard,  and  has  a  place  of 
honourable  age  in  comparison  with  such  European 
museums  as  the  Munich  Glyptothek,  which  is  older  by 
two  years  only,  and  the  National  Gallery  in  London, 
which  is  earlier  by  eight.  It  is  thirty-eight  years  older 
than  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

New  Galleries 
for  Crichton  & 
Company 

Crichton  and 
Company's  recent 
move  to  new 
quarters  has  taken 
them  but  two 
blocks  further  up 
Fifth  Avenue, 
where  they  are 
now  established  at 
No.  668,  and 
where  an  interior  si. 
similar  to  their 
former  house  has 
been  created,  that 
visitors  familiar 
with  the  latter  will 
immediately  feel  at 
home.  The  arrange- 
ment of  a  series  of 
galleries  leading  to 
the  more  intimate 
setting  of  the  little 
seventeenth- 
i  eiitury  oak  room, 
where  the  more  im- 
portant pieces  of 
ih'  Crichton  collec- 
tion are  exhibited, 
duplicates  the 
former  establish- 
ment. Selected 
for  the  opening 
were  a  number  of 
pieces  of  the  his- 
toric styles  from 
Elizabethan  to 
Georgian.  Among 
these  were  certain 
examples,  re- 
by  enoch  seeman  moved  from  each 
G   north  to  yale.   1789  other  in  time,   but 
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having  a  certain  simplicity  in  common  which  suggested 
the  idea  that  they  would  be  excellent  candidates  for  a 
display  of  silver  along  the  lines  of  two  exhibitions  in 
other  fields  which  we  have  recently  seen  at  one  of  our 
museums  : — the  "  Taste  of  To-day  in  Old  Masters,"  and 
the  "  Taste  of  To-day  in  Old  1'nnts."  Among  the  pieces 
in  question  were  a  pair  of  rare  Charles  II.  sauce-boats, 
and  a  very  small  coffee-pot  (measuring  6  inches  in  height), 
by  Paul  Lamerie,  the  distinction  of  which  lay  in  the 
fineness  of  outline  of  the  cylindrical  domed  lid  and  swan- 
necked  spout.  These  might  well  be  chosen  to  represent 
the  "  Taste  of  To-day  in  Old  Silver,"  for  they  have  a  pure 
beauty  of  line  and  form. 

Still  another  piece  was  a  James  I.  beaker  (No.  ii.), 
representing  a  type  found  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  beaker  suggests  that  it  might  have  been 
made  earlier  than  it  actually  was,  and  it  is  an  example 
of  the  tenacity  with  which  certain  qualities  persist  in 
English  silver.  It  was  made  in  1617  by  R.N.,  of  London, 
whose  initials  are  listed  in 
Jackson's  English  Gold- 
smiths and  Tin  11  Marks  (p. 
114).  The  date,  [610,  some- 
what crudely  engraved  on 
the  side,  may  have  some 
commemorative  signifi- 
cance. Its  familiar  design 
shows  engraved  foliated 
si  rolls  enclosed  in  inter- 
lacing strapwork,  and  there 
are  pendant  scrolls  whu  Ii 
extend  down  the  sides  en- 
closing the  Rose  and  the 
Thistle. 


Drey  Galleries  Re-open. 

For  the  re-opening  of 
his  New  York  .naileries  in 
November,  Dr.  A.  S.  Drey, 
of  Munich,  assembled  a 
group  of  Italian  Primitives 
of  a  quality  which  one  is 
not  often  so  fortunate  as  to 
sec  at  one  time  and  place. 
Three  were  in  the  Italian 
Exhibition  at  Burlington 
House 'in  1930,  and  of  the 
remainder  very  nearly  all 
have  been  described  by  the 
leading  experts  in  the  field 
<>t  primitive  Italian  paint- 
ing. 

One  of  the  most  im- 
portant objects  in  the  ex- 
hibition was  the  reliquary 
by  Vannuccio,  showing  the 
Virgin  and  Child  on  the 
centre  of  its  pointed 
panel,  and  the  Crucifixion 
at  the  base.  The  painting 
is  especially  moving  in  its 
directness,  its  brevity  of 
statement,      which      would 
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approach  stark  realism  were  it  not  for  the  gentle  Italian 
persuasiveness  with  which  it  is  imbued.  The  Virgin  is 
represented  without  attendant  saints  or  angels  to  enhance 
her  greatness,  but  she  is  none  the  less  glorified  in  this 
most  human  presentation.  An  exceptional  example  of 
mid-trecento  art,  it  was  formerly  in  the  von  Kaufmann 
collection  in  Berlin,  and  has  been  mentioned  by  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  van  Marie,  Berenson  and  Offner. 

Another  unusual  object  in  the  exhibition  was  a  round 
bridal  box,  by  a  Florentine  artist  about  1430,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  Figdor  collection  in  Vienna  and  has  been 
published  by  Schubring  in  his  Cassoni.  Its  subject  of 
ladies  and  noblemen  playing  and  dancing  introduces  a 
secular  note  which  was  further  sounded  by  two  charming 
panels  by  the  Paris  Master,  who  was  so  named  by  Schu- 
bring for  his  series  portraying  the  Story  of  Paris  in  the 
Lanckorowski  collection  in  Vienna.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  the  cassoni  painters  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  formed  a  practically  distinct  group  from  the 

painters  of  other  subjects 
and,  in  fact,  belonged  to 
another  corporation.  It 
was  rare  to  find  the  painter 
of  religious  subjects  or  por- 
traits working  in  this  field. 
Dr.  Drey's  panels,  showing 
the  Judgement  of  Paris  and 
the  Virgin  and  the  Unicorn, 
were  at  one  time  in  the 
Spiridon  collection,  and 
were  shown  at  Burlington 
House  in  1930.  Their  gay 
colour  and  lightness  of 
mood  accord  with  the  style 
of  the  Lanckorowski 
panels,  and  these  have  been 
allowed  to  bear  their 
attribution  to  the  Master 
himself  by  van  Marie. 

Jacopo  di  Cione's  Vision 
of  St.  Augustine  and  Sta. 
Monica  has  the  forceful 
objectivity  of  Florentine 
art  and  the  simplicity  of  its 
direct  narrative  style.  The 
painting  has  been  published 
by  Berenson.  The  pure 
beauty  of  tempera,  as  it 
sometimes  survives  to  the 
present  day,  is  seen  in  a 
delightful  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Niccolo  di  Pietro 
Gerini,  which  was  once  in 
the  Benson  collection  in 
London.  It  was  included 
in  YVaagen's  Art  Trea- 
sures of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  exhibitions  at  the  Bur- 
lington Fine  Arts  Club  had 
a  succession  of  appearances 
in  the  years  1877,  1887  and 
1896.  A  triptych,  by  Neri 
di      Bicci,     preserves      its 
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NO.    Ill         THE    LEGEND   OF  THE    UNICORN 
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ONE    01     \    PAIR    OF    TEMPERA    PAINTINGS   ON    WOOD 
THE    OPENING    EXHIBITION    AT    THE    DREY    GALLERIES 


enamel-like  brilliance  of  colour  and  has  the  linear  grace 
which  is  characteristically  Sienese,  although  seen  in 
Florence  in  Bernardo  Daddi  and  his  successors.  The 
painter  of  this  triptych  worked  in  both  Siena  and  Florence. 
The  arrangement  shows  the  Virgin  between  SS.  Lucy 
and  Catherine.  In  former  times  the  painting  belonged 
to  Frederick  William  IV  of  Prussia,  and  Count  [ngenheim 
of  Silesia. 

A  larger  panel  than  most  of  those  shown  is  the  Virgin 
ol  Signorelh.  warm  in  colour  and  treating  the  figure  at 
three-quarter  view  with  that  sculptural  richness  which 
he  essayed  so  successfully.  Dr.  Dussler.  who  is  the 
author  of  the  volume  on  Signorelli  in  the  Klassikcr  der 
Kiinst  series,  will  include  this  painting  in  his  new  edition 
of  that  work. 


Chinese  Sculptures  from  T'ien  Lung  Shan 

So  large  a  group  as  nineteen  Chinese  sculptures  from 
the  temple  grottoes  at  Tien  Lung  Shan,  in  Shansi  pro- 
vince, gave  to  Yumanaka's  fall  exhibition  the  distinction 
of  the  first  extensive  showing  oi  a  Chinese  sculptural  art 
from  a  locality  hitherto  known  in  America  by  a  tew 
examples  only.  They  derive  from  the  Northern  Ch'i, 
Sui  and  T'ang  dynasties,  and  their  period  coincides  with 
the  development  of  the  great  sculptural  style  of  China 
They  are  early  enough  to  retain  Hellenistic  and  Graeco- 
Buddhist  influences  from  Gandhara  and  Afghanistan, 
and  they  are  also  sufficiently  developed  to  indicate  the 
Itisum  of   foreign   elements  in   a   definitely   Chinese  style 

Carved  in  the  grey  limestone  of  the  all  but  inaccessible 
precipice  which  was  their  original  home,   they  remained 
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No.    IV. STONE   TORSO   OF   A   BODHISATTVA  T'ANG 

FROM    THE     TEMPLE    CAVES    AT    T'lEN    LUNG    SHAN 
AT    THE    YAMANAKA    GALLERIES 

undisturbed  for  many  centuries,  the  caves  having  been 
lirst  explored  in  1918  by  Mr.  Tei  Sekino.  The  region  is 
west  of  the  present  T'ai  Yuan  Hsien.  Several  years  ago 
the  Yamanaka  Galleries  exhibited  a  group  of  heads  from 
these  grottoes,  and  these  later  went  to  Japan  and  entered 
a  private  collection.  The  recent  exhibition  presented  a 
greater  variety  of  form  and  type,  with  its  torsos  of 
standing  Bodhisattvas,  its  seated  Buddhas,  a  relief  of  an 
angel  musician  from  a  ceiling  decoration,  carved  pillar 
ornaments,  and,  in  addition,  a  group  of  five  sculptures 
of  the  Wei  period  from  the  better  known  rock  temples 
at    Vun  Kang. 

The  angel  musician,  carved  in  flat  relief,  is  of  the 
Northern  Ch'i  period  (sixth  century  a.d.),  and  the  facial 
type,  with  its  broad  cheeks,  is  distinctly  Mongolian. 
Two  guardian  deities  wear  Tartar  dress,  and  one  carries 
a  three-pointed  spear  and  shows  traces  of  the  original  poly- 
chrome decoration  of  red  and  blue.  A  torso  of  the  T'ang 
period  (a.d.  618-906),  showing  the  Buddha  seated  cross- 


legged  on  a  square  pedestal,  is  perhaps  the  finest  ot  the 
group,  having  a  particularly  sensitive  treatment  of  the 
curved,  parallel  folds  of  the  draperies  and  the  fine  outlines 
of  the  figure,  which  is  dignified  without  being  massive. 
An  earlier  Buddha  (Northern  Ch'i),  which  represents 
Mi-Lei,  the  "  Buddha  who  is  to  come,"  shows  the  earlier 
position,  seated,  but  with  legs  straight  down,  after  the 
manner  of  an   enthroned   king. 

A  "  Spinario  "  from  the  Blumenthals 

One  of  the  more  important  versions  of  the  Spinario  as 
it  was  interpreted  in  Renaissance  sculpture  has  recently 
been  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  by  George  and 
Florence  Blumenthal.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Pourtales 
collection,  and,  like  the  version  in  the  Louvre  by  Fancelli 
and  Sansovino,  to  which  it  approximates  in  type,  is 
practically  the  size  of  the  original  classic  statue  which 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  gave  to  the  Conservatori  in  1471.  The 
little  boy  plucking  a  thorn  from  his  foot  is  familiar  to 
every  visitor  to  Rome,  and  is  perhaps  better  known 
everywhere  than  almost  any  other  bronze,  because  of 
the  many  interpretations  of  it  which  the  Italians  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  inspired  to  make. 
Modern  reproductions  of  it  on  various  scales  are,  of 
course,  numerous. 

Like  most  of  the  sixteenth-century  examples,  the  present 
one  makes  an  attempt  at  literalness  in  copying  the  classic 
model.  Earlier  versions  are  much  freer.  Even  this, 
however,  is  not  exact.  The  long  waving  hair  of  the 
original  has  given  place  to  short,  closely  curling  locks, 
and  the  face  is  more  highly  idealised.  Certain  points  in 
the  modelling  of  the  figure  are  also  different.  The  bronze 
still  shows  many  traces  of  the  gilding  which  originallv 
enriched  it. 

A  Room  from  the  Hotel  Letellier  in  Philadelphia 

Four  years  ago,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  Rice  gave 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  a  room  from  the  Hotel 
Letellier  in  the  rue  Royale,  a  room  which,  as  the  main 
salon  of  this  establishment,  was  evidently  designed  with 
great  care,  for  it  happened  that  the  architect  was  none 
other  than  of  the  family  which  also  owned  the  house. 
It  also  happened  that  this  fine  example  of  the  Louis  XVI. 
style  represents  that  period  not  only  at  its  apogee  but 
at  its  close,  for  the  apartment  was  completed  eleven  days 
before  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  Standing  as  the  first  of 
a  series  of  interiors  which  shall  represent  the  arts  of 
Europe  since  the  Renaissance,  it  was  formally  opened  in 
November. 

The  rue  Royale  was  part  of  the  great  building  operations 
undertaken  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  when  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  which  then  bore  the  name  of  that  monarch, 
was  built.  This  short  but  important  thoroughfare,  which 
connects  the  square  with  the  boulevards,  was  to  be  lined 
with  mansions  of  harmonising  exterior.  The  first  of 
these,  the  Hotel  d'Aumont,  was  not  begun  until  1775. 
after  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  In  1781  the  lots  at 
Nos.  11  and  13  were  purchased  by  the  architect,  Louis 
Letellier,  who,  with  his  son,  Pierre,  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  palace  exteriors.  In  1785  the 
elder  Letellier  died,  leaving,  besides  his  son,  another 
architect  in  the  family,  his  son-in-law,  Jean  Caque. 
Which  of  these  three  may  have   actually  designed   the 
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room  in  question  is  not  known,  but  it  was  not  completed 
until  after  the  death  of  the  father,  as  has  been  proved 
by  inscriptions  by  the  workmen  found  behind  the  panel- 
ling, which  say  that  it  was  put  in  place  in   1789. 

The  beauty  of  the  room  depends  upon  its  fine  symmetry 
and  the  distribution  of  the  plain  surfaces  in  relation  to 
the  chaste,  finely  cut  but  unobtrusive  ornament.  In  fact, 
the  ornament  is  here  so  subsidiary  that  it  seems  to  exist 
in  order  to  make  the  plain  surfaces  the  chief  feature  of 
the  room.  Its  extremely  subtle  colouring  of  grey,  ivory 
■and  cream  is  typical  of  the  reaction  against  more  brilliant 
colour  or  the  use  of  white  and  gold.  The  room  has  been 
beautifully  installed,  with  a  floor  of  antique  parquet, 
antique  metalwork  and  a  perfect  mantel  whose  severe 
simplicity  matches  its  setting.  This  mantel  replaces  one 
that  had  been  added  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Mrs. 
Rice  acquired  the  interior  through  the  agency  of  Andre 
Carlhian.  After  it  had  been  taken  from  its  original 
home  plaster  casts  were  made  of  the  ornament  and  placed 
in  the  room  so  that  it  might  retain  its  appearance  so  far 
.as  possible.  The  Hotel  Letellier  was  later  declared  a 
111. miiment  historique  by  the  French  Government. 

"  The  Art  of  the  Common  Man  in  America  " 

The  most  recent  manifestation  of  the  continuing 
interest  in  all  forms  of  the  early,  and  generally  anonymous, 
art  of  America,  which  has  been  named  "  Provincial  Art." 
or  "  Folk  Art,"  has  just  been  seen  at  tin-  Museum  of 
(Modern  Art,  111  a  group  "I  nearly  two  hundred  objects 
■selected    to    represent    the    period    hum     [750    to    the   close 

of  the  nineteenth  century.  Portraits,  landscapes,  alle- 
gorical subjects,  pastels  and  water-colours  repn  sented  the 
more  ambitious  flights  of  the  amateur,  and  there  was 
a  great  variety  ot  examples  ot  the  simple!  decorative 
arts,  including  such  homelj  objects  as  cooking  moulds, 
weather  wines,  cigar  store  decorations,  lawn  figures, 
stove  plates  ol  the  eighteenth  century,  ships'  figure-head 
and  wild  fowl  decoys.  Among  the  walci  colours  was  a 
group  ol  Pennsylvania  fracieur,  a  survival  ol  the  art  ol 
manuscript  illumination  up  to  the  time  ol  the  Civil  War 

Art   Exhibition  for  Chicago  World's   Fair 

i.iii  will  witness  a  world's  Fair  in  Chicago  whose  fine 
arts  section  will  be  shown  in  the  \rt  Institute,  ever) 
gallery  ol  which  will  be  utilised  for  the  loan  collection 
to  be  assembled  from  publii  and  private  sources  in 
America  and  Europe  The  committee  in  charge  is 
composed  oi  well-known  (  hicago  collectors: — Charles  II 
Worcester,  Mas  Epstein,  Chauncey  McCormick  Percy  B. 
Eckhart  and  John  A  Holabird.  Mr.  Robert  Harshe, 
Director  of  the  Institute,  and  Daniel  (  atton  Rich,  Asso- 
1  iate  Curator  of  l'a  111  tings,  have  been  examining  important 
Amen,  an  collections  with  a  \  lew  to  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  committee.  The  matter  of  securing 
art  works  from  Kurope  naturally  entails  much  difficulty 
in  transportation  and  insurance,  and  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  European  contributions  have  not  yet  been 
determined. 

Two  exhibitions  of  graphic  arts  held  annually  at  the 
Institute  will  be  delayed  in  order  to  make  them  a  part 
ot    the    World's    Fair   exhibition.     These   are   the   fourth 

International     Exhibition     of     Lithography     and     \\ 1 

Engraving,  usually  held  through  December  and  January, 


and  the  second  International  Exhibition  of  Etching  and 
Engraving,  exhibited  in  co-operation  with  the  Chicago 
Society  of  Etchers,  which  was  last  year  held  in  March. 
The  World's  Fair  will  open  on  June  1st  and  extend 
until  November   1st,   1933. 

California   Collector   buys    "  Rembrandt  " 

Having  an  ascription  to  Rembrandt  which  is  supported 
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by  de  Groot,  Dr.  Bode  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Valentiner,  a 
portrait  (No.  vi.)  has  recently  entered  the  possession 
of  a  California  collector  who  desires  to  remain  anonymous. 
The  painting,  which  was  acquired  through  the  Newhouse 
Galleries,  shows  a  woman  wearing  an  Oriental  head- 
dress, and  belongs  to  the  first  Amsterdam  period,  having 
been  painted  in  1635.  This  was  a  time  when  Rembrandt 
favoured  allegorical 
or  symbolic  treat- 
ments in  his  por- 
traits of  women, 
'  when  he  was  paint- 
lng  Saskia  as 
'  Minerva''  or 
"  Bellona."  The 
B  ell  on  a  of  the 
Friedsam  collection 
was  painted   in 

1633- 

Dr.   Valentiner 

makes  a  suggestion 
as  to  the  subject 
of  the  portrait  : — 
'From  Rem- 
brandt's  interest  at 
this  time  in  classi- 
cal and  humanistic 
subjects,  it  has 
been  considered 
possible  that  he 
had  associations 
with  the  scholarly 
circle  of  Muider- 
berg,  and  that  he 
had  endeavoured  to 
paint  a  portrait  of 
one  of  the  leading 
figures  of  this  cir- 
cle, the  scholarly 
and  artistically 
gifted  Anna  Maria 
van  Schurman 
(1607-78),  who  was 
not  only  a  painter, 
poet,  mathema- 
tician and  theolo- 
gian,  but  also 
spoke  the  Oriental 

languages  and  composed  poems  in  Latin."  Unfortunately 
no  proofs  of  Rembrandt's  relations  to  this  circle  exist, 
still  Dr.  Valentiner  feels  "the  spirit  of  the  cultured  world 
of  Holland  at  that  time  is  preserved  for  us  in  the  presenta- 
tion in  our  painting  of  just  such  a  woman  as  Vrouw 
Schurman.  The  import  of  the  painting  in  the  mind  of 
Rembrandt  may  perhaps  be  this  :  the  depiction  of  a 
woman  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Orient  and  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  interpreting  the  riddle  of  life  from  the 
book  which  she  holds  in  her  hand  ;    a  soothsayer  perhaps, 


combining  wordly  luxury  and  richness  of  costume  with 
an  aptitude  for  mysticism  and  a  shrewd  instinct  for 
comprehending  human  character.  The  full  features, 
with  the  indefinite,  vague  expression  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  Oriental  costume,  give  the  artist  at  the  same  time 
the  opportunity  to  display  the  art  of  chiaroscuro,  the 
Hashing    of    lighted    objects    in    the    dark — such    as    the 

silken  scarf  and 
the  gold  ornament 
in  the  hair — and  to 
specify  with  the. 
greatest  skill  the 
diversity  oi 
materials,  in  tin- 
depiction  of  fur. 
the  silk  and  linen 
fabrics,  the  turban. 
and  the  hair." 

A  studio  copy  is 
in  the  collection  of 
M.  von  Guttmann, 
Vienna.  The 
painting  now  in 
California  was 
formerly  in  the 
Fitz-James  col- 
lection in  England 
and  the  Villa 
Cellamare  in 
Naples.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  d  e 
Groot  in  his 
Catalogue  Raisonnc 
of  the  Works  of  the 
Most  Eminent 
Dutch-  Painters,  is 
illustrated  in 
Valentiner's 
Rembrandt  Wieder- 
gefundene  Gemaldt . 
and  the  same 
author's  Rembrandt 
Paintings  1  11 
.  lincrica. 
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Additions  to  the 
Master  Institute 
Staff 

Institute  of  the  Roerich  Museum,  New 
York,  has  recently  increased  its  faculty  in  several  fields. 
Charles  A.  Aiken,  Bernard  L.  Green  and  Joseph  Schrack 
are  new  members  of  the  department  of  painting  and 
drawing.  Mr.  Aiken  has  been  associated  with  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  and  is  represented  in  the 
leading  museums  of  the  country.  Mr.  Green  is  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  art  pedagogy.  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Zaidenberg  is  to  give  a  course  in  illustration,  and  sculpture 
will  be  taught  by  Pietro  Montana  and  Bruno  Picirrilli. 
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ECONOMY  IN  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  THE  EDITOR 


Astrological  portents  indicate,  so  I  am 
told,  that  this  is  a  year  of  change  and  action. 
Not  possessing  even  the  rudiments  of  astrological 
lure,  I  cannot  say  how  far  this  statement  may 
be  justified  ;  but,  in  actual  fact,  a  good  many 
changes  of  more  or  less  importance  have  already 
occurred.  Some  of  these  herald  satisfactory 
results  ;  others  must  be  regarded  with  grave  sus- 
picion, particularly  such  as  are  hastily  conceived 
attempts  to  remedy  the  effects  of  the  depression 
under  which  the  world  has  been  labouring. 

One  tendency  is  of  special  moment  to  all  con- 
cerned with  the  history  of  art  and  the  study  of 
antiquities.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  certain 
institutions  abroad  may  seek  to  adjust  their 
budgets  by  appointing  to  vacant  posts  persons 
who  arc  hardly  qualified  to  succeed  the  experts 
who  formerly  held  them  :  experts,  in  some 
cases,  with  world-wide  reputations.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  for  the  most  part,  such  ideas  will  prove 
to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  lying 
tongues  of  Rumour.  Nevertheless,  it  behoves 
everyone  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  scholar- 
ship to  guard  against  any  action  which  will 
prejudice  the  course  of  learning.  At  the  tunc  oJ 
writing,  the  resignation  of  a  recognised  European 
authority  has  aroused  an  apprehension  that  his 
post  may  be  merged  with  another,  and  given  to 
an  individual  who  (whatever  his  other  merits)  is  not 
known  to  possess  the  finelv  specialised  knowledge 
hitherto  associated  with  the  vacated  office. 

Such  an  action,  if  or  wherever  it  be  taken,  is 
to  be  profoundly  deplored.  Every  serious  student 
knows  that  it  is  futile  to  attempt  economy  in 
scholarship.  True  expertism  is  achieved  only  at 
the  cost  of  years  of  indefatigable  and  often  ill-paid 
effort.  Frequently  it  is  the  outcome  of  interests 
manifested  in  childhood  and  sedulously  cultivated 
ever  since.  This  is  a  vocation  in  which  there  are 
no  short  cuts  ;  but  which  entails  a  steady  burning 
of  the  midnight  oil  and  a  constant  sharpening  of 
that  perception  which  is  the  most  trenchant 
weapon  in  an  expert's  armoury.     Authorities  must 
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be  discovered  and  consulted  ;  details  must  be 
checked  and  verified  ;  fresh  specimens  must  be 
examined  whenever  they  come  up,  lest  some 
material  point  should  pass  unnoticed.  Besides 
all  this,  there  is  the  arduous,  if  loving,  labour  of 
marshalling  facts  for  publication.  For,  though 
there  must  be  many  highly  qualified  men  who 
have  never  published  a  line,  the  fact  remains  that, 
in  this  respect,  they  are  not  unlike  to  him  who 
hid  his  talent  in  a  napkin. 

Not,  of  course,  that  the  authorship  of  books 
and  articles  on  collecting  necessarily  denotes  an 
expert  hand.  Were  it  so,  a  good  few  reputations 
would  have  a  surer  basis  than  is  actually  the  case. 
( )ne  potential  danger  of  "  economising  "  in  scholar- 
ship is  that  it  might  open  the  way  for  fluent,  but 
unauthoritative,  writers  to  obtain  official  posi- 
tions which,  on  the  score  of  learning,  they  have 
no  right  to  hold.  Blatant  displays  of  pseudo- 
omniscience  have  so  often  gulled  a  reliant  public, 
that  they  might  even  impose,  in  some  instances, 
on  those  who  have  the  power  to  confer  appoint- 
ments. Naturally,  this  would  mainly  affect  such 
offices  as  are  in  the  gilt  of  lay  committees,  who, 
though  doubtless  well  equipped  against  the 
ordinary  needs  of  local  government,  are  not 
conversant  with  the  nicer  points  of  art  and 
antiquarian  study.  Better  by  far  that  such  posts 
should  be  held   l>v  really  knowledgeable  persons 

if  literary  mute  —than  by  self  -  accredited 
"  experts  "  whose  principal  asset  consists  in  a 
facility  to  heat  the  big  drum. 

It  has  been  argued,  not  entirely  without  reason, 
that  some  unhappy  phases  of  contemporary  art 
have  gained  tolerance  through  a  general  lowering 
of  the  aesthetic  standard.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that  false  economy  in  scholarship  will 
produce  a  similar  result  in  its  own  important 
sphere.  Experts,  whether  independent  or  mem- 
bers of  any  organisation,  are  teachers  one  and  all. 
It  is  in  the  public  interest  that  these  teachers 
should  be  fully  worthy  of  their  great  responsi- 
bility. — F.  Gordon  Roe. 
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[Last  month  we  stressed  the  importance  of  making  the  promised  Exhibition  of  British  Retrospective  Art 
in  every  way  a  worthy  successor  to  the  great  international  series  of  displays  at  Burlington  House. 
The  following  article,  which  will  be  followed  by  others  from  Mr.  Hind,  should  prove  suggestive  to 
all  interested    in   early   English  Book   Illustration. — Editor.} 


Since  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Europe,  English  art  has  always  been  something  of 
a  Cinderella.  She  has  had  to  eat  humble  pie, 
while  her  sisters  have  been  enjoying  the  praises 
of  the  world.  In  some  respects  the  judgment  of 
the  world  is  right,  but  now  and  again  the  modest 
kitchen-maid  has  shown  gentle  qualities  which 
have  provoked  more  love  than  the  greatness  and 
style  of  her  sisters,  and  a  century  since  she  obtained 
a  more  general  recognition  of  her  achievement, 
and  even  leadership,  in  the  domain  of  landscape, 
if  in  no  other. 


Latterly  this  recognition  has  again  been  sparing, 
and  even  native  critics  tend  to  dismiss  English  art 
as  a  poor  slut  in  contrast  with  her  greater  sister 
of  France.  What  these  critics  praise  most  as 
English  art  is  its  poorer  imitations  of  the  French 
manner,  so  that  we  may  still  console  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  they  have  been  blind  to  what  is 
best  at  Home. 

Unquestionably,  the  English  have  tended  to  be 
"  amateurs,"  both  in  music  and  in  art.  But  their 
"  amateurism  "  in  music  led  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  to  the  noblest  creation  in 


No.     I .       above:      a 

MASTEK  INSTRUCTING  HIS 
PUPILS  FROM      THE 

"MIRROUR  OF  THE 
WORLD"  (caxton,  CIRCA 
I481)  BRITISH    MUSEUM 

No.    II BELOW  : 

martyrdom  of  st. 
thomas  of  canterbury 
from  j.  de  voragine's 
"golden  legend" 
(caxton,   circa    1484-85) 

a  spirited  woodcut  of 
considerable  interest 
to  students  of  fif- 
1  1  1  nth-century  i  iii 
and  equipmi en  i 

john    rylands   library, 
manchester 
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Europe.  Perhaps  it  was  even  this  amateurism  in 
landscape  painting  in  water-colour  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  however  poor  in  itself,  that  led  through 
its  encouragement  of  native  vision  to  the  develop- 
ment in  the  early  nineteenth  century  of  the 
greatest  landscape  painters  of  Europe,  Turner 
and  Constable. 

These  studies  will  certainly  not  diminish  the 
general  view  of  our 
English  back- 
water in  art  up  to 
the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury, for  woodcut 
illustration  in  the 
fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries 
lags  far  behind  the 
best  Continental 
work  ;  1  i  n  e  -  e  n  - 
graving  appears  a 
century  later 
than  abroad,  and 
at  a  time  of  com- 
parative deca- 
dence, and  even 
the  best  achieve- 
ment of  seven- 
teenth-centurv 
portrait  engraving 
in  England,  that 
of  William 
Eaithorne,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the 

match  of  Nantcuil  in  France.  Hollar  certainly 
offers  an  interest  in  landscape,  topography  and 
costume  equal  to  the  best  that  was  being  done 
abroad  ;  but  he  was  a  foreign  importation,  and 
his  work  that  of  a  fascinating  Little  Master  rather 
than  that  of  a  genius  of  high  rank.  The  eighteen tli 
century,  if  we  touch  it  in  these  studies,  offers  a 
greater  figure  in  Hogarth,  one  of  the  strongest , 
typically  English,  figures  in  the  history  of  art, 
whether  in  painting,  engraving  or  etching  ; 
another  characteristically  home-bred  talent  in 
Rowlandson  ;  a  pioneer  in  wood-engraving,  though 
still  a  Little  Master,  in  Thomas  Bewick ;  and  a 
genius  of  wonderful  vision  in   William  Blake. 

In  some  respects  the  nineteenth  century  saw 
the  most  natural  fulfilment  of  the  English  genius 
for  landscape  in  the  work  of  Turner  and  Constable. 
In  the  graphic  arts,  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum,  and 
David  Lucas's  mezzotints  after  Constable,  hold 
places  of  honour  ;  while  English  etchers  since 
Seymour  Haden  have  maintained  a  distinction  not 
surpassed  in  other  schools.  Moreover,  the 
draughtsmen  and  wood-engravers  of  the  'sixties 
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produced  book  illustration  of  real  charm,  and 
William  Morris  and  Burne-Jones,  in  the  Kelmscott 
Press,  achieved  works  that  will  live  for  individual 
style  and  character  in  the  great  tradition  of  book- 
making.  And  if,  in  these  studies,  we  eventually 
reach  the  present  century,  English  work  in  etching, 
wood-engraving  and  lithography  will  be  shown  to 
have  qualities  no  less  vital  than  those  of  France, 

and  notably  for  a 
sound  craftsman- 
ship that  is  of  best 
augury  for  the 
future. 


Woodcut  had 
been  practised  on 
the  Continent  of 
Europe  from  the 
early  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, perhaps  even 
from  the  latter 
part  of  the  four- 
teenth century, 
and  many  single 
cuts  were  issued 
in  the  fifty  years 
that  preceded  the 
invention  of  print- 
ing from  movable 
type,  and  the  intro- 
duction   of    WOOd- 
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cut   in    book-illus- 

t  rat  io  n  w  h  i  ch 
occurred  soon 
after.  In  England,  on  the  other  band,  practically 
no  woodcuts  are  preserved  which  can  be  dated 
before  the  earliest  book-illustrations,  and  the 
latter  themselves  only  appeared  about  1481,  some 
twenty  years  after  the  first  German  book-illus- 
trations. A  heraldic  lion,  with  the  arms  of 
William  Gray,  Bishop  of  Ely,  which  is  pasted  on 
a  column  adjoining  his  tomb  in  Ely  Cathedral,  is 
one  of  the  few  with  some  evidence  of  date,  as  it 
probably  falls  within  or  immediately  after  the 
period  oi  his  episcopal  office  (1454-78).  Probably 
none  of  the  so-called  "  Images  of  Pity,"  indulgences 
with  woodcut  representations  of  the  Man  of 
Sorrows,  precedes  1480,  and  they  are  without 
exception  of  little  artistic  merit.  The  only  single 
cut  which  shows  quality  comparable  with  good 
contemporary  work  on  the  Continent  is  a  sheet, 
unfortunately  in  fragmentary  state,  representing 
King  Henry  VI.  invoked  as  saint,  inserted  in  a 
MS.  English  Bible  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  (MS.  Bodleian  277).  In 
style  it  is  most  nearly  related  to  a  phase  of  North 
French  woodcut,  which  shows  some  kinship  to  the 
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Flemish  scheme  of  cutting,  with  regular  series  of 
short  lines  of  parallel  shading,  of  which  examples 
may  be  noted  in  books  printed  by  Jean  Dupre. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  historical  record  of  the 
veneration  paid  to  Henry  VI.  under  the  Tudors, 
of  a  short-lived  popularity  of  pilgrimage  to  his 
shrine  at  Windsor,  and  of  the  efforts  made  by 
Henry  VII.  about  1490  towards  his  kinsman's 
canonisation.* 

William   Caxton,    who    introduced    printing   in 
England  in  1477,  was  also  responsible  for  the  first 

*  For  the  fullest  description  of  this  and  other  fifteenth- 
1  ntury  English  single  cuts,  see  an  article  by  Campbell 
Dodgson  in  The  Walpole  Society,  xvii.  (1928-29),  p.  95. 


English  illustrated  books. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  de 
signers  and  woodcutters  except 
what  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
books  and  prints  themselves. 
Caxton's  career  was  remark- 
able. After  serving  apprentice- 
ship as  a  mercer  in  London,  he 
went  abroad  about  1441,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  cloth  trade 
on  the  Continent  for  more  than 
thirty  years  before  his  literary 
interest  turned  him  to  the  idea 
11I  printing.  He  must  have  had 
a  successful  business  career, 
for  between  1465  and  1469  he 
acted  as  Governor  of  the  Eng- 
lish Merchant  Adventurers  in 
the  Low  Countries.  About 
1469  he  began  his  translation 
of  Raoul  Le  Fevre's  Recueil  des 
Histoires  de  Trove,  and  was 
encouraged  in  his  work  by  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  Mar- 
garet of  York,  sister  of  Edward 
IV.  of  England,  to  whose  house- 
hold he  was  attached  between 
147 1  and  1476.  He  completed 
his  translation  when  staying  at 
Cologne  in  1471,  and  it  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy whether  this  first 
English  printed  book  was  is- 
sued at  Cologne  or  at  Bruges, 
but  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
the  work  having  been  printed 
at  Bruges  in  collaboration  with 
Colard  Mansion.  In  one  of  the 
very  rare  copies,  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chats- 
worth,  occurs  a  line-engraving 
showing  Caxton  presenting  his 
book  to  Margaret  of  York,  and 
though  merely  inlaid  in  the  first  blank  leaf,  it 
was  probably  designed  for  the  work. 

Thereafter  in  his  work  in  England,  Caxton  only 
used  woodcut  for  his  illustrations.  His  relations 
with  the  Low  Countries  naturally  incline  one  to 
look  in  this  direction  for  his  designers,  or  for  the 
chief  inspiration  of  their  work.  But  the  earliest 
woodcuts  in  Caxton's  English  books  are  so  crude 
that  it  is  just  as  likely  that  he  employed  some 
native  draughtsman,  and  the  poorest  hack  at 
illumination  could  have  designed  him  the  illus- 
trations in  his  Mirrour  of  the  World,  of  about  1481. 
A  Master  instructing  his  pupils  (No.  i.)  is  the  stock 
illustration  of  these  books  of  general  knowledge, 
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and  there  are  several  versions  in  the  Mirrour, 
drawn  with  a  certain  naive  humour.  Two  of  these 
also  appeared  in  another  of  Caxton's  books  of 
instruction,  his  third  edition  of  Cato  Pawns  el 
Magnus.  There  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  which  of  these  two  works  is  the  first 
English  illustrated  book.  The  woodcuts  in  the 
copies  of  the  Cato  in  the  British  Museum,  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  and  the  John  Rylands  Tibrarv, 
Manchester,  are  more  heavilv  inked  than  impres- 
sions in  the  Mirrour,  but  I  find  no  clear  evidence 
of  order  of  impression.  The  impressions  in  the 
St.  John's  College  Cato  are  in  certain  details  more 
akin  to  those  in  the  Exeter  College  copy  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Mirrour,  of  about  1490. 
Moreover,  as  the  first  two  editions  of  the  Cato 
were  without  illustration  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  woodcuts  were  borrowed  from  the  Mirrour 
series,  rather  than  done  in  the  first  instance  for 
the  Cato.  So,  on  the  whole,  I  incline  to  give  the 
Mirrour  priority  in  date. 

Stronger  in  line,  but  equally  crude  in  execution, 
are  the  sixteen 
blocks  used  in  Cax- 
ton's second  edition 
of  Cessolis,  dame  of 
Gkesse  (about  1483), 
with  its  moralised 
references  to  the 
various  ranks  and 
occupations  of  man- 
kind. The  Msop  of 
14S4  continues  the 
same  style,  and  de- 
rives, either  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the 
llm  edition  of  about 
147(1  77-  Still  in  the 
same  broad  manner, 
hut  more  indigenous 
in  character,  are  the 
woodcuts  in  Caxton's 
second  edition  of 
<  haucer's  Canterbury 
Tales,  issued  about 
1484.  Each  of  the 
pilgrims  is  repre- 
sented by  a  mounted 
figure  in  the  pro- 
logue, repeated  sever- 
ally at  the  head  of 
their  respective 
tales,  and  supple- 
111  e  n  t  e  d  1)  y  a  n 
amusing  cut  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Table 
(No.  iii.i.     This  last 
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was  used  later  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  for  a  feast 
of  the  Immortals  in  Lydgate's  Assembly  of  the 
Gods,  1498.  More  ambitious  in  illustration  are 
Caxton's  editions  of  the  Golden  Legend,  issued 
about  1484-85,  and  of  Bonaventura,  Speculum 
Vite  Cristi,  of  about  i486.  The  woodcuts  in  both 
these  books  are  most  nearlv  related  to  contemporary 
work  in  the  Netherlands,  but  as  far  as  I  can  find 
they  are  independent  in  design.  The  life  of 
Thomas  a  Becket  (see  No.  ii.)  did  not  occur  in 
the  foreign  editions  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  so 
that  here  at  least  the  design  could  not  be  derived 
from  abroad.  The  small  cuts  in  the  Speculum  are 
the  more  refined  in  character  and  delicate  in  line, 
and  show  a  good  average  level  of  quality  compared 
with  Netherlandish  work  of  the  period. 

In  my  mind,  the  most  attractive  of  the  early 
English  illustrated  books  are  certain  of  the  Rorce, 
or  Primers,  issued  by  Caxton,  William  de  Mach- 
linia,  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  who  was  Caxton's 
foreman  and  successor.  Most  of  the  small  primers 
issued    by    Caxton    and    Wynkyn    de    Worde    are 

unimportant  as  far 
.is  woodcut  illustra- 
tion is  concerned, 
known  in  fragments 
only.  But  the  larger 
editions,  with  wood 
cut  borders  through 
out,  as  in  the  con- 
temporary French 
Horee,  are  works  oi 
(  1  insiderable  beaut\  . 
The  sole  relic  of  this 
series,  printed  by 
<  axton  himself,  is 
ih>  Bi  10k  oi  Prayers, 
issued  about  1:491, 
and  called  the  Fif- 
teen O'es,  from  the 
fifteen  prayers,  each 
beginning  with  "  0." 
It  is  an  octavo  of 
1  w  cut  \  -t  wo  leaves, 
in  which  the  pages 
are  surrounded  with 
i<  mr  piece  borders  oi 
branch,  flower,  bird 
and  beast,  in  the 
manner  of  Dupre's 
Paris  Horcv.  There 
1-  1  me  subject  wood- 
cut, representing 
Calvary.  These 
Prayers,  printed  by 
the  command  oi 
Elizabeth  of  York 
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(Queen  of  Henry  VII.)  and  of  the  King's  mother, 
Margaret  Beaufort,  constitute  a  complete  work  in 
themselves,  but  they  may  have  formed  the 
supplement  to  a  lost  Primer,  like  the  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  edition  about  to  be  described.  The  de- 
signer of  the  Calvary  is  easily  the  most  spirited 
artist  engaged  in  book  illustration  in  England  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Except  for  a  fragment  of 
four  leaves  in  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  the 
book  is  only  known  in  the  British  Museum  copy. 
In  several  instances  the  border-pieces  are  printed 
upside  down,  a  common  form  of  carelessness  by 
no  means  confined  to  Caxton.  The  same  borders 
were  used  in  the  Horce  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  in  and  about  1494.  The  Lambeth  Palace 
copy,  issued  in  1494,  is  completer  than  the  British 
Museum  edition.  Its  last  page,  containing  the 
Annunciation  from  Caxton's  Speculum,  includes  in 


its  colophon  the  title  applied  to  Cax- 
ton's prayers  :  These  forsayd  prayers 
as  the  xv  oes  in  Englysshe  and  ye  other 
followyng ;  and  also  repeats  Caxton's 
statement  of  the  Royal  Command.  It 
contains  the  Calvary,  and  four  other 
woodcuts  of  the  same  size  :  the  Three 
Rioters  and  the  three  Skeletons,  the  Tree 
of  Jesse  with  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  David  {with 
Goliath  above  and  Bathsheba  below). 
The  Three  Rioters  and  the  Three 
Skeletons,  here  reproduced  (No.  iv.),  is 
based  on  the  story  of  Les  Trois  Vifs  et 
les  Trois  Moris,  which  appears  in  most 
of  the  French  Horce,  and  the  design 
may  have  been  adapted  from  one  or 
another  of  those  in  the  group  printed 
at  Paris  by  Dupre  and  Caillant.  These 
quarto  Horce  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  also 
contain  a  considerable  number  of 
small  cuts  of  initial  letter  size,  which 
may  have  come  from  lost  primers  of 
Caxton. 

The  earliest  known  English  Primer 
with  a  series  of  borders  was  printed  by 
William  de  Machlinia  about  1485. 
Until  recently  this  was  only  known 
from  fragments  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  various  other  libraries,  but  in  1928 
a  copy,  bound  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  the  firm  of  Ellis,  in  New  Bond 
Street,  containing  100  leaves  out  of  the 
full  complement  of  108.  A  consider- 
able number  of  its  pages  are  enclosed 
in  floral  scroll  borders,  of  which  there 
*x     '"  are    two    varieties,    one    always    used 

round  the  text,  the  other  to  enclose  the 
woodcut  subjects,  eight  in  number  (No.  v.).  The 
impression  is  on  vellum,  the  woodcut  borders  and 
subjects  being  lightly  coloured,  a  few  borders  and 
initial  letters  being  added  by  hand. 

In  character  of  design  these  borders,  which 
occur  later  in  books  printed  by  Pynson,  are  most 
nearly  related  to  the  work  of  Jean  Dupre,  par- 
ticularly in  his  Horce  of  about  1488.  The  earliest 
French  Horce  known  with  borders  of  this  sort  is 
the  one  published  by  Verard,  February  6th, 
1485-86,  so  that  Machlinia's  Primer  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  as  being  among  the  very  first 
examples  of  its  kind.  Machlinia's  borders  compare 
well  in  charm  of  invention,  if  not  in  precision  of 
cutting,  with  contemporary  French  work,  but  the 
woodcut  subjects  are  cruder,  and  rather  Flemish 
or  German  than  French  in  character.  The  de- 
signer and  cutter  may  be  the  same  for  both  borders 
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and  subject,  but  it  is  evident  that  his  talent  was 
equal  to  the  decorative  design,  if  limited  in  the 
■nore  naturalistic  forms  of  expression.  But,  all  in 
all,  the  Primer  is  a  fascinating  little  book,  and 
among  the  most  interesting  achievements  in 
English  fifteenth-century  illustration. 

The  only  other  English  Horce  of  the  fifteenth 
century  with  complete  borders  to  which  I  can 
refer  is  that  of  Richard  Pynson,  printed  about 
1497  (Bodleian,  Oxford).  In  certain  borders,  such 
as  those  which  surround  the  Nativity  on  the  page 


reproduced  (No.  vi.),  it  is  closely  related  to  the 
style  of  Caxton's  and  Machlinia's  Primers.  But 
most  of  the  borders  are  of  different  character  and 
divided  into  rectangular  subjects  like  so  many  of 
the  contemporary  Horce  printed  at  Paris.  It  con- 
tains a  series  of  subjects  varying  from  nearly  full- 
page  to  the  size  of  initial  letters.  Richard  Pynson 
appears  to  have  been  a  Norman,  and  to  have  studied 
at  the  University  of  Paris.  In  one  book,  his  Fall 
of  Princes,  of  1494  (John  Lydgate's  version  of 
Boccaccio),    he    actually    borrowed    blocks    from 
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freedom.  The  Workers,  in  Field  and  River, 
in  which  the  English  cutter  adds  a  new- 
figure,  is  a  spirited  piece  of  work  (No.  ix.), 
and  the  Landscape  has  a  decorative  quality 
which  would  appeal  to  many  contemporary 
engravers  (No.  x.).  It  is  probably  the  same  en- 
graver who  is  responsible  for  the  woodcut  of 
a  Gentleman  and  a  Group  of  his  Retainers  in 
the  second  edition  of  the  Book  of  St.  Albans, 
of  1496  (No.  vii.).  The  better  known 
woodcut  of  a  Fisherman,  in  the  Treaty se  of 
fysshynge  wyth  an  Angle,  which  was  added 
to  this  edition,  is  amusing,  but  distinctly 
cruder  in  character. 

Cruder  again  are  the  numerous  woodcuts 
in  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  edition  of  Malory's 
Morte  d' Arthur,  1498,  of  which  the  only 
known  copy  is  in  the  John  Rylands 
Library,  Manchester.  But,  though  poor 
in  cutting,  they  are  remarkable  and  at- 
tractively bizarre  in  design.  The  illustration 
No.  IX.     workers  in  field  and  river       from  BARTHou  >m.i  <  Vs   ,  ,f   the  Birth   of  Sir    Tristram   de   Lyonesse 

ALL     THE     PROPRYTEES     OF     THYNGES  "      (WYNKYN      DE      WORDE,      ,..  ...,.'.  ..... 

1495)  British  museum  (No.     vm.)     is    characteristic    both    in     its 

curious     figures     and     in     the     originality 
Dupre    in   Paris  ;    while  in   his  edition   of   Pierre        of    its   landscape    background,    with   woods   and 
Gringore's    Castell    of   Labour   (about    1505),    he        village  church, 
had  excellent  copies  made  from  the  original 
Paris  blocks.     The    blocks    of     his    Primer 
may    have    been    specially     cut,      but     his 
practice  inclines  one  to  be  prepared  to  find 
a   French  original  for   what    is    so    entirely 
French  in  character,  though  it  has  not  been 
identified. 

Apart  from  the  woodcut  decoration  of  the 
Primers  issued  by  Caxton,  Machlinia  and 
Pynson,'  and  decorative  work  such  as  the 
handsome  borders  and  initial  cuts  of  Pynson's 
Sarum  Missal  of  1500  (called  the  "  Morton 
Missal,"  as  it  was  printed  at  the  expense  of 
Cardinal  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury), 
the  most  interesting  English  woodcut  of  the 
fifteenth  century  is  seen  in  a  few  of  Wynkyn 
de  Worde's  books.  Easily  the  best  are  the 
illustrations  in  the  English  edition  of  Bar- 
tholomaeus'  All  the  Proprytees  of  Thynges, 
1495.  The  designs  are  borrowed  in  part 
from  a  Haarlem  edition  of  1485,  and  in  part 
from  that  of  Lyon,  1482,  but  they  are 
powerfully    cut,     and     adapted    with    real 
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Charles  Shirreff,  the  miniature- 
painter,  was  deaf  and  dumb,  an  affliction  which 
he  shared  with  some  contemporary  artists  in  the 
same  branch,  such  as  Richard  Crosse  and  Sampson 
Towgood  Roch.  The  date  and  place  of  his  birth 
are  unknown,  but  it  occurred  probably  about  1750 
at  Edinburgh.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
business  man,  Alexander  Shirreff,  who  was  to  lose 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the  crash  of 
Alexander  Fordyce's  banking-house  in  1772,  and 
to  become  dependent,  in  part  at  least,  upon  his  son. 

Young  Shirreff,  or  Sherriff  as  the  name  is 
sometimes  spelt,  lost  his  speech  and  hearing  when 
he  was  about  four  years  old.  He  was  sent  to 
school  under  Thomas  Braidwood  (1715-1806),  of 
Edinburgh,  who  taught  him  to  write,  and  tried 
to  teach  him  to  speak  by  placing  his  tongue  in 
position  with  a  rod.  Braidwood's  experience  with 
Shirreff  led  to  his  becoming  a  pioneer  in  the 
instruction  of  deaf-mutes.  Lord  Monboddo,  in 
his  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  1773  (Vol.  I., 
p.  179),  says  Shirreff  spoke  good  English,  but,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  this  seems  to  have  been  an 
unduly  flattering  statement  of  his  powers. 

Shirreff  came  to  London,  probably  about  1768 
—not  long  before  John  Bogle,  another  Edinburgh 
miniaturist — in  order  to  find  employment  as  a 
miniature-painter.  He  brought  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  various  patrons  of  the  arts,  and  was 
befriended  by  Caleb  Whitefoord  (1734-1810),  the 
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wit  and  diplomatist, 
whom  he  had  doubtless 
known  at  Edinburgh. 
Shirreff,  despite  his  deaf- 
ness, was  a  keen  playgoer, 
and   an   especial  admirer 

of  Garrick,  whose  performances  he  used  to  imitate 
in  dumb-show.  About  the  end  of  1768  some 
verses  addressed  to  Garrick  appeared  above  his 
initials.  This  poem,  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
Gentleman' s  Magazine,  1807  (p.  38),  is  believed  to 
have  been  actually  written  by  Whitefoord.  The 
actor  was  struck  with  the  praise  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  artist,  and  allowed  him  to  be  introduced. 
"  The  scene  that  ensued  was  said  to  be  a  most 
curious  one  indeed."  Garrick,  it  is  understood, 
was  never  undeceived  as  to  the  authorship  oi  the 
poem. 

Many  years  afterwards,  Arthur  Murphy  (as  he 
relates  in  his  Life  of  David  Garrick,  1801,  Vol.  II., 
pp.  181-186)  was  dining  with  Shirreff  and  the 
latter's  sister,  who  was  the  wife  of  John  Heriot 
( 1 760-1833),  the  author  and  proprietor  of  the 
True  Briton.  Murphy  was  told  that  by  spelling 
his  words  in  the  air  with  his  linger,  he  could 
converse  with  Shirreff,  and  found  that  the  plan 
answered.  "  He  put  the  following  questions  to 
him  : — '  Did  you  know  Garrick  ?  '  '  Yes,'  in  a 
very  inarticulate  sound.  '  Did  you  ever  see  him 
act  ?  '  '  Yes.'  '  Did  you  admire  him  ?  '  Yes.' 
'  How  could  that  be,  when  you  could  not  hear 
him,  and.  of  course,  could  not  understand  him  ? 
The  answer  was  unintelligible.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Heriot  were  used  to  his  manner  ;  at  their  desire, 
the  question  was  repeated,  and  the  answer,  when 
explained,  astonished  the  whole  company.  Mr. 
Shireff's  (sic)  reply  was,  Garrick's  face  was  a 
language.  To  prove  that  it  was  so,  Mr.  Shireff  (sic) 
stood  up  after  dinner,  and,  muttering  uncouth 
sounds,  went  through  the  part  of  Richard  III.  by 
his  deportment,  his  action,  and  the  most  significant 
looks,  distinguishing  every  scene  and  all  the 
various  situations  of  Richard  from  the  beginning 
to  his  death  in  Bosworth  field.  Hence  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  actor,  who  could  play  before 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  make  them  capable. 
His  face  was  a  language." 

Shirreff  became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy 
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Schools  in  1769.  In  1770  he  was  lodging  with 
Thomas  Burgess  in  Gloucester  Street,  Queen's 
Square,  Bloomsbury.  Burgess  was  a  figure  and 
portrait  painter  who  studied  at  the  St.  Martin's 
Lane  Academy,  and  later  kept  an  academy  of  his 
own  in  Maiden  Lane. 

Shirrefi  exhibi- 
ted at  the  Free 
Societyof  Artists, 
1  770-73 ,  and 
from  1771  at  the 
Royal  Academy. 
One  of  his  early 
exhibits  was  a 
self-portrait  in 
crayons.  In 
1772  he  was 
awarded  a  silver 
medal  for  draw- 
ing. In  1774  he 
was  living  at  35, 
Lamb's  Conduit 
Street,  near  the 
Foundling  Hos- 
pital, but  he  re- 
ni  o  v  e  d  about 
1776  to  70, 
Strand,  and  lived 
thenceforth  till 
1788  or  later  at 
various  ad- 
dresses in  the 
region  of  Covent 
Garden.  He  be- 
came a  success- 
1  11  I  and  we  1 1- 
known  minia- 
ture-painter, al- 
though few  of 
his  works  of  this 
period  have 
been  recognised. 
Among  his  sit- 
ters were  Mrs. 
Hartley  and 
Mrs.  Siddons,  t 
actor. 

Shirreff  seems  to  have  had  some  clients  at 
Deptford,  for  the  following  is  from  a  cutting* 
dated  April,  1778  : — "  An  inhabitant  of  Deptford 
.  that  the  reply  of  Mr.  Sihrreff  {sic),  in  your 
paper  of  yesterday,  has  given  universal  satisfaction 
to  the  people  of  this  town  ;  and  as  there  were 
very  ungenerous   and   lying  reports   propagating 

*  This  and  other  extracts  from  newspapers  are  taken 
from  a  collection  of  old  cuttings  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  Library. 


very  fast,  perhaps  the  writer  of  a  paragraph  has 
been  his  best  friend,  as  it  has  afforded  Mr.  S.  the 
pleasing  opportunity  of  proving  to  the  world  his 
abilities  in  his  profession,  and  also  his  integrity 
as  a  man  ;  which  qualities  must  undoubtedly 
greatlv    recommend    him    to    the    favour    of    the 

inhabitants  of 
the  above  place." 
In  August, 
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CLE., 
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Volume 


as  is 
by     Sir 

Foster, 
in     the 

Annual 

of    the 


Walpole  Societv, 
from  which  I 
have  culled 
several  details, 
Shirreff  applied 
for  permission  to 
go  to  India  and 
to  take  his  father 
and  his  sister 
Mary  with  him. 
He  obtained  the 
necessary  sanc- 
tion, but  post- 
poned the  trip 
for  many  years. 
On  June  5th, 
1 781, the  London 
C  our  ant  pub- 
lished a  poem  of 
fifty-four  lines, 
"by  a  Lady  to 
whom  he  shewed 
his  collection, 
and  who  sat  bye 
whilst  he  drew 
her  husband." 


NO.     111.        JOHN      PHILIP     KEMBLE     AND     MRS.    SIDDONS     AS     "TANCRED" 
AM)    "SIGISMUNDA"  BY    CAROLINE    WATSON,    AFTER    CHARLES 


SHIRREFF  S    MINIATURE 


EXHIBITED    IN     I  7 .S 5 


actresses,    and    Kemble,    the 


"  Sheriff,"  she  says, 
"  learn     thy    won- 
drous    gifts      to 
prize, 
Nor  e'er  arraign  the  Infinitely  Wise. — 
What  tho'  no  language  can  thy  ear  assail — 
The  imitative  signs  as  well  prevail  ; 
And  all  you  lose  is  but  the  drossy  part 
Of  conversation  light,  which  soils  the  heart. 
Temptation  wears  no  form  so  sly  as  words, 
Their  subtle  meaning  like  empoisoned  swords  ; 
Where'er  they  strike,  the  venom  rankling  spreads, 
Betrays  to  vice — or  into  error  leads. 

You  with  a  look  can  steal  each  diff'rent  face, 
And  follow  nature  in  her  ev'ry  grace  ; 
Or  doth  the  eye  in  gentle  softness  roll, 
Or  look  of  firmness  speak  the  hero's  soul  ; 
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Thy  pencil  equal  to  the  task  shall  prove  ; 
Here  hit  the  taste,  or  there  the  passion  move. 
Thy  mimic  touch  a  Hartley's*  self  can  shew 
In  all  the  phrenzy  of  Elfrida's  woe  ; 
Where  love,   despair,   and   various  passions   roll, 
Conflicting  tumults  of  the  human  soul  : 
If  Eloise,  a  favour'd  youth  would  charm, 
Thou  canst  her  tresses  with  new  beauties  arm. 
When  stain'd  by  thee  the  iv'ry  I  caress, 
Admire   the   painter,    and   his   skill   confess  : 
For  while  I  gaze  upon  a  husband's  face, 
Thy  pow'rs  in  ev'ry  line  my  eye  can  trace. 


Another  poem  to  Shirreff  appeared  in  1786, 
but  it  had  been  written  several  years  before,  by 
"  a  clergyman  of  Scotland,  whose  character  stands 
equally  as  an  author,  a  philosopher  and  a  man." 
"  Elvine  "  sent  it  to  the  newspaper  which  pub- 
lished it,  and  stated  that  "  the  productions  of  the 
artist's  pencil  most  amply  verify  the  flattering 
predictions  of  the  Poet."  The  reverend  gentleman, 
after  alluding  feelingly  to  Homer,  Ossian  and 
Milton,  all  of  whom  were  "  bereft  oi  sight,"  states 
that  :— 

"  So  you  secure  by  nature's  kindly  power, 
From  all   intrusions  on   the   studious   hour, 
Shall  rise  to  rival  those  illustrious  names, 
Whose  happy  pencil   general   honour  claims  ; 
Shall  be  again  what   Raphael  was  before, 
And    wear  the  laurels   which    Apelles  wore  ; 
Shall  vie   with   nature   in   the  glorious   strife, 
'Till  we  mistake  the  likeness   i"i   the  life: 
Thy  works  beholding,  ages  yet  to  come, 
Shall   wish  their  children  to  be  deal   ,in<l   dumb." 

As  far  as  is  known,  pace  "  Elvine,"  these  pleasing 
predictions  have  not  yet  been  verified. 

In  1784,  Shirreff  exhibited  a  miniature  of  Miss 
Phillips  at  the  Society  lor  Promoting  Painting  and 
Design  at  Liverpool.  His  miniatures  at  the  R03  al 
Academy  exhibition  of  1786  were  described  as 
"  superlatively  elegant — his  likeness  of  Mr.  White- 
foord  is  his  chef  d'ouvre  (sic)."  In  the  same  year, 
according  to  Dr.  J.  L.  Propert,  Mrs.  Siddons  wrote 
that  Shirreff  was  more  successful  in  her  portrait 
than  any  other  miniature-painter.  Shirreff 's 
miniature  of  Doctor  Howard  was  "  allowed  to  be 
as  good  a  likeness,  and  as  well  finished  a  picture 
as  any  at  the  Royal  Exhibition."  His  portrait 
of  Lady  Elizabeth  Stanley,  "  from  its  exquisite 
taste  and  finishing,  reflects  credit  upon  the  very 
improved  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  this  Country." 

Shirreff  practised  at  Brighton,  though  it  is  not 
known  to  what  extent.  The  British  Museum  has 
an  engraving  of  his  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Michell,  Vicar  of  Brighton.  An  undated  cutting 
states  that  "  Mr.  Shire  ft,  Miniature  Painter,  re- 
turned on  Monday  last  from  Brighton,  to  his  house 
*  An    allusion    to   a    portrait    of    Mrs.    Hartley,    the 

actress 


here,    No.    13,    Tavistock   row,    Covent    garden," 
which  was  the  artist's  address  in  1788. 

In  1794  he  exhibited  another  portrait  of  "  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Hartley,  whose  person  and  elegance 
once  gave  such  attraction  to  the  Stage.  Time,  the 
great  enemy  of  Female  Beauty,  seems  to  have 
abated  his  usual  cruelty,  and  to  be  reluctant  to 
destroy  this  '  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling 
Nature  '  ;  for  there  appears  the  same  touching 
loveliness  in  the  features  that  was  formerly  so 
much  admired.  The  Artist  has  shewn  his  taste 
as  well  as  skill  in  presenting  the  Fair  Subject  in 
an  attitude  striking,  interesting  and  picturesque." 

In  the  same  year  Shirreff,  who  had  been  living 
at  10,  Berners  Street,  removed  to  Bath,  a  step 
which  occasioned  some  surprise,  in  view  of  the 
high  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  Metro- 
polis. In  the  1795  exhibition  he  "  distinguished 
himself  highly."  His  miniature  of  Miss  Wallis 
and  Mr.  Dimond  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  very 
large  and  "  gives  an  interesting  representation  of 
the  two  unfortunate  Lovers  who  are  the  subject 
of  it.  The  scene  is  well  imagined,  and  the  likeness 
of  both  the  performers  faithful  and  spirited."  An 
engraving  of  it  is  at  the  British  Museum. 

Shirreff's  stay  at  Bath  was  not  of  long  duration, 
for  in  1796  he  departed  for  the  East  Indies,  "  that 
common  receptacle  of  all  abandoned  and  undone 
men,"  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  justly  cele 
brated  memoirs  of  William  Hickev,  who  knew 
what  lie  was  talking  about.  Shirrefl  was  not  the 
only  miniaturist  to  practice  in  India  in  the 
eighteenth  century  :  Ozias  Humphry,  John  Smart 
and  Miss  Isaacs  who,  like  Shirrefl,  had  studied 
under  Burgess,  had  preceded  him,  and  others  were 
to  follow.  A  visit  to  India  in  those  days  was  no 
small  undertaking  :  the  cost  of  the  passage  often 
amounted  to  several  hundred  pounds  ;  the  journey 
by  sea  always  lasted  over  three  months,  and 
sometimes  ten  months  or  more;  main'  a  good 
ship  went  down  on  the  way,  and  not  a  few  were 
captured  by  the  French  this  last  fate  befell  the 
portrait  painters,  Thomas  Hickey  and  William 
Doughty.  William  Hickey's  memoirs  contain 
descriptions  of  voyages  to  India  under  these 
circumstances. 

Shirreff's  decision  to  embark  for  India  elicited 
another  poetic  outburst,  which  appeared  on 
May  27th,   1796,  and  contained  thirty-two  lines. 

\rti-t,    why   from    Albion's  shore 

Wilt  thou  eager  bend  thy   way 
If  to  gain  the  tempting  ore, 

British  taste  must  bid  thee  stay 

Seek'st  thou   Beauty  ?    surely   here 

Venus  and  the  Loves  reside  ; 
British   Damsels  need   not   fear 

Charms  o'er  all   the   World   beside. 
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NO.     I\'. —  PORTRAIT    OF    A    LADY 
I'MNI  ED    AT    MADRAS 

BELONGING    TO    MR.    ALAN    EVANS 


BY    CHARLES    SHIRREFF 


CIRCA    1797 


Worth  Heroic  to  descry, 

YVould'st  thou  cross  the  troublous  Main  ?  — 
Proudly  turn  thy  Patriot  eye 

On  thv  Country's  warring  train. 


Yet   to  India,   Artist,   sail, 

\nd   if  judgment  there  abide, 
India  will  thy  talents  hail, 
Cheering   thee   with   bounteous  pride. 

Then   adieu,   ingenious   Friend, 

And   if  rough  old   Ocean  prove, 
Doubt   not  Fortune  will  attend 

Him  whom   Taste  and  Virtue  love. 

T." 

Shirreff  arrived  at  Fort  St.  George,  Madras,  in 
the  Lord  Hawkesbury,  on  January  9th,  1797. 
According  to  a  family  tradition,  he  lived  in  the 

ise  of  a  Mr.  Goldingham,  and  while  there 
painted  portraits  of  many  of  the  people  connected 
with  the  East  India  Company.  Sir  William 
Foster  gives  some  details  of  Shirreffs  stay  in 
India  in  the  XlXth  Annual  Volume  of  the  Walpole 
"-in  u  t  \ . 

I  he  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  miniatures 
by  Shim!!  oi  Robert  Sherson  (1777-1842)  and  his 
wife,  nee  Catherine  Taylor  (1780-1858)  ;  both  are 
signed  and  dated  1797  at  the  back,  e.g.,  the  former 


C.  Shirreff  pinx'./ijgy/ Madras.  S'./George  Fori. 
Three  other  miniatures  by  him  are  on  loan  there  ; 
they  belong  respectively  to  the  Hon.  Charles 
Clifford,  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Bernard  Falk. 

Shirreff  apparently  remained  at  Madras  till 
1799  or  1800,  when  he  settled  at  Calcutta.  He 
doubtless  visited  various  parts  of  the  country,  for 
after  his  return  to  England  he  exhibited  portraits 
of  a  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  a  Rajah  of  Benares, 
and  natives  of  Malabar,  Bengal,  and  Cawnpore, 
In  1803  he  advertised  the  sale  of  a  consignment 
of  gems,  cameos,  etc.  In  1807  he  announced  a 
raffle  of  his  miniature  of  Bacchantes  and  stated 
that  his  Finger  Alphabet  would  soon  be  delivered 
to  subscribers.  He  left  Calcutta  in  the  Sir  William 
Bensley  in  January,  1809,  and  landed  at  Gravesend 
on  July  16th,  1809. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Shirreff' s  attempts  at 
speaking  were  not  too  trying  for  his  fellow- 
passengers  during  the  long  voyages  to  and  from 
India.  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
1807  (p.  305),  said  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
Shirreff,  "  some  years  since,  both  at  Bath  and 
Brighton  ;  but  I  own  I  have  frequently  tried, 
but  always  ineffectually,  to  understand  him. 
His  attempts  at  speech  ever  appeared  to  me  like 
broken  sounds,  murmured  in  sleep,  but  much 
less  distinct  ;  and  they  were  also  extremely  harsh 
and  grating  to  the  ear,  so  much  so  that  not  only 
my  own  family,  but  every  person  whom  I  have 
ever  seen  in  his  company,  expressed  their  hope 


N'O.    V. — MRS.    ROBERT    SHERSON    (NEE    CATHERINE 

TAYLOR,    I  780-1 858)  BY  CHARLES  SHIRREFF 

PAINTED    AT    MADRAS,    1797  VICTORIA   AND 

ALBERT    MUSEUM  (SEE    NO.    VII.) 
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NO.     VI. A      GENTLEMAN,       BY       CHARLES  No.       VII. ROBERT      SHERSON       (1777-1842),       BY 

SHIRREFF  BELONGING    TO    MR.    BERNARD  CHARLES    SHIRREFF  PAINTED    AT    MADRAS,     I797 

FALK  VICTORIA     VND    ALBERT   MUSEUM 


that  Mr.  Sherriff  would 
not  attempt  to  speak. 
A  gentleman  of  this 
University  (Cambridge) 
assures  me,  precisely  the 
same  wish  was  expressed 
here  ;  a n d  ,  were  it 
necessary,  more  than  an 
hundred  inhabitants  would 
acknowledge  they  never 
could  understand  a  single 
sentence  of  Mr.  Sherriff's. 
I  remember  but  one  ex- 
ception, which  was  in  the 
person  of  a  beautiful  and 
amiable  woman,  to  whom 
Mr.  S.  was  attached,  who 
assured  me  she  could  some- 
times distinguish  a  word 
or  two  in  a  sentence.  She 
considered  him  as  so  ami- 
able and  interesting  a 
character,  that  she  de- 
clared she  would  have  married  him,  if  she  had 
had  a  competent  fortune  and  better  health,  but  she 
feared  being  an  incumbrance  rather  than  a  com- 
fort to  him.  .  .  .  His  excellence  in  miniature- 
painting  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  comment.  He 
reads    (very     possibly     writes)     in     the     French 


NO.     VIII. LYDIA    M. 

SHIRREFF,    AT    BATH,     I 
LIEUT.  -GENERAL      G. 


language  ;  his  manners  are 
such  as  mark  the  gentle- 
man. In  company,  by 
observing  the  motion  of 
the  lips,  he  was  seldom 
at  a  loss  for  the  sul  ije  I 
of  discourse.  If  a  sen- 
tence escaped  him,  by  the 
time  the  second  word  was 
\\11t  ten  he  caught  the 
meaning  of  the  whole. 
His  replies  were  remark- 
able for  their  terseness 
and  elegance  ;  it  used  to 
give  me  great  pleasure  to 
obtain  his  opinion  of  bonk- 
as  I  found  him  a  man  of 
superior  understanding, 
and  highly  cultivated 
mind  ....  Mr.  S.  went 
to  the  East  Indies  a  few 
years  since,  and,  I  have  been 
informed,  has  realised  a 
very  handsome  fortune,  and  retired  to  private  life." 
By  1810,  at  latest,  Shirreff  was  back  in  London, 
living  at  58,  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.  In 
r.812  he  exhibited  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Braidwood,  the 
widow  of  his  old  master,  and  herself  a  teacher  of  deaf 
and  dumb  persons.     From  1814  to  1818  his  address 
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NO.    IX. NORTH    STREET    OF 

FORT      ST.      GEORGE,      MADRAS 

CIRCA    I.SOO  WATER-COLOUR 

BY      WILLIAM       ORME        AFTER 

COLONEL    WARD 

IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT 
MUSEUM 


was  38,  Cumberland  Street,  and,  in  1823,  45,  Upper 
John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.  Shirreff  may  have 
painted  in  oil,  for  the  frame  of  his  Samson  and 
Delilah,  which  appeared  at  the  British  Institution 
in  1823,  measured  28  inches  by  35  inches.  His 
last  known  address  was  15,  Upper  Frederick  Street, 
Connaught  Square,  from  which  he  exhibited  The 
Nymphs,  Venus  and  Cupid,  and  Six  Portraits  at 
the  Society  of  British   Artists  in  1830  and  1831. 


Bryan's  Dictionary  states  that  he  died  at  Bath, 
but  does  not  substantiate  this  assertion.  A 
cursory  search  at  Somerset  House  has  failed  to 
reveal  his  will,  but  further  investigation  may 
discover  it.  Shirreff's  sister,  Mrs.  Heriot,  died 
in  July,  1833. 

Archibald  Robertson  (1765-1835),  another  Scot- 
tish miniature-painter,  was  a  pupil  of  Shirreff, 
probably  in  London  about  1786. 


NO.     X.— THE      WESTERN      EN- 

•|  KAN 'I     ST.  Gl  URGE, 
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THE  FURNITURE  TRADE  IN 
THE  18th  CENTURY 

By  R.  W.   SYMONDS 


For  all  who  are  interested  in  old  English 
furniture  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  and  visualise 
the  times  when  this  furniture  was  originally  made 
and  used  becomes  a  fascinating  pursuit.  For  this 
purpose  contemporary  advertisements  are  of  much 
value.  The  two  here  printed,  for  instance,  shed 
considerable  light  on  early  eighteenth-century 
conditions  :  firstly,  because  they  give  an  idea  of 
how  the  furniture  trade  was  carried  on  in  London  ; 
secondly,  because  they  call  pieces  by  their  con- 
temporary names,  which  in  many  cases  have  long 
since  gone  out  of  use  ;  and  finally,  because  they 
show  the  different  types  of  furniture  used  at  the 
period  and  describe  several  pieces  of  which  no 
recorded  examples  exist  to-day. 

The  first  advertisement,  which  is  here  quoted 
at  length,  appeared  in  the  Daily  Post,  under  date 
of  February  16th,  1731  :— 

"  "  To  be  SOLD  by  Hand. 
"  This  Day  and  To-morrow  (the  lowest  Price  being 
fix'd  on  each  Particular,  without  any  Abatement) 
"  At  SURMAN'S  Great  House  in  Soho-Square, 
St.  Anne's,  all  the  entire  Household  Goods,  as 
likewise  all  the  fine  works  of  the  noted  Mr.  James 
Faucon,  Cabinet-maker  and  Glass-grinder  :  The 
Goods  consisting  of  Standing  Beds  and  Bedding, 


large  Glass  Sconces  in  carv'd  and  gilt  Frames,  fine 
Wallnut-tree  Desks  and  Book-Cases  with  Glass 
Doors,  Wallnut-tree  Double  Chests  of  Drawers, 
Buroes,  Buroe  Tables,  fine  Wallnut-tree  Quadrille 
Tables,  Dressing  Tables,  several  fine  Mahoganv 
Writing  Tables  on  Casters,  and  new  fashion 'd 
Mahogony  Tables  which  serve  for  five  Uses,  as 
Dining,  Writing,  Draughts,  Backgammon,  and 
Quadrille  ;  Mahogony  Tables  and  Breakfast  Dining 
Tables,  Night  Tables,  Box  Tables,  Corner  Tables, 
and  Dumb  Waiters  on  casters,  several  fine  Tables 
carv'd  and  gilt  with  Gold,  several  Dozens  of  the 
newest  fashion'd  Wallnut-tree  Chairs,  cover'd  with 
Velvet,  Damask,  Black  Spanish  Leather,  or 
uncover'd,  fine  Mahogony  Chairs,  Virginia  Wallnut- 
tree  Chairs  with  matted  Bottoms,  Beech  Chairs 
of  several  Sorts,  fine  Wallnut-tree  Dressing  Chairs, 
Close-Stool  Chairs,  Satees  and  Chair  Beds,  fine 
white  Callicoe  Quilts  and  Printed  Quilts  of  all 
Sorts,  fine  new  Whitney  Blankets  of  all  Sizes, 
Eight  Day  Clock,  Table  Clocks,  Carpets,  Pictures, 
and  China." 

A  curious  fact  about  this  advertisement  is  thai 
it  appeared  119  times,  in  more  or  less  exactly  the 
same  form,  from  February  16th,  1731,  to  September 
26th,    1732.     It    also   appeared   several   times    in 
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other  papers  such  as  the  Daily  Journal,  but 
considerable  further  research  would  be  necessary 
to  discover  all  the  periodicals  in  which  it  was 
inserted. 

The  fact  that  this  advertisement  was  inserted 
for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years  seems  to  imply 
that  Faucon's  stock  was  of  such  considerable  size 
that  it  took  all  that  time  to  sell  it.  Why  Mr. 
Faucon  decided  to  dispose  of  his  stock  by  giving 
it  to  Mr.  Surman  to  sell  is  difficult  to  explain 
to-day  ;  he  may  have  retired  from  business,  or 
he  mav  have  gone  on  making  furniture,  and  used 
Mr.  Surman  as  an  agent  for  disposing  of  it.  The 
words  "  the  noted  "  preceding  Faucon's  name 
suggest  that  he  was  a  cabinet-maker  of  some 
importance — even  allowing  for  the  probability 
that  Mr.  Surman  was  "  puffing  "  him  in  the 
advertisement  for  commercial  reasons. 

The  second  advertisement,  also  inserted  in  the 


Daily  Post,  first  appeared  on  October  26th,  1732, 
and  runs  as  follows  :— 

"  Taken  by  Execution  and  to  be  SOLD, 
{The  very  lowest  Price  being  fix' d) 
"  ALL  the  houshold  goods,  together  with  all  the 
rich  Stock  in  Trade,  of  MR.  THOMAS  TENNANT, 
an  eminent  wholesale  Dealer  in  all  manner  of 
Houshold  Furniture  :  The  Whole  consisting  of 
Standing  Beds  and  Bedding,  fine  large  Glass 
Sconces,  Pier  Glasses,  and  Chimney  Glasses  in 
carv'd  and  gilt  Frames,  ditto  in  plain  Wallnut-tree 
Frames,  and  Dressing  Glasses  of  all  Sorts  :  fine 
Wallnut-tree,  Mahogony,  and  other  Desks,  Book- 
Cases  with  Glass  Doors  ;  several  Wallnut-tree 
Chests  upon  Chests,  Wallnut-tree  Writing  Desks  ; 
Buroe  Dressing  Tables,  Wallnut  Tree  or  Maho- 
gony ;  fine  Wallnut  Tree  Ouadril  Tables,  and 
several  Curious  Tables  divers  Sorts  not  yet  expos'd 
Mahogony  Dining  Tables  of  all  Sizes  ;    Breakfast 
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Tables,    Box    Tables,    Corner    Tables    and    Night 

Tables  ;    Marble  Tables  of  all  Sorts  and  Dumb 

Waiters  ;      several     fine     Mahogony    Chests    for 

Cloaths  ;   large  quantity  of  fine  and  coarse  Chairs, 

Wallnut  Tree,  Mahogony,  etc.   from  one  Shilling 

a  Chair  to  Five   Pounds  ;    several  fine  Dressing 

Chairs,   Shaving  Chairs,   Closestool   Chairs,    Easy 

Chairs,  Setees 

and  Settee  Beds  ; 

fine    white    Cali- 

coe    Quilts    and 

printed  Quilts  of 

all    Suits  ;      fine 

new  Win  tney 

Blankets    of    all 

Sizes  ;    several 

very    good    new 

E  i  g  h  t 


d  a  y 
Clocks,  Table 
Clocks,  Stove 
Grates,  Carpets 
and  Pict  ures  : 
And,  for  con- 
veniency  i  it  sale, 
the  goods  are 
brought  from 
Mr.  Tennant  's 
warehouses  in 
Long-Lane,  to 
S  U  R  M  A  N  '  S 
Great  House  in 
Nihn,  St.  Anne's. 
At  thesame  Place 
is  sold  the  very 
best  new  white 
hard  Metal  Pew- 
t  e  r  c  a  1  1 '  d 
French  Pewter, 
or  change  new 
for  old  ;  and  i<  u 
conveniency  of 
the  Buyer  the 
goods  shall  be 
safely  delivered 
to  any  Pari  of  No.  m 
t  h  c  T  o  w  n  .  on 
Board  any  Ship. 

<>r  to  any  Inn  or  Place  according  to  Direction-, 
within  three  Miles  of  the  Place  of  sale,  without 
an\  charge  to  the  Buyer.  Likewise  at  the  same 
Place  any  Merchant  or  Dealer  may  be  furnished 
with  any  quantity  of  any  of  the  Goods  above 
mentioned,  or  truck  for  Mahogony  Carpets  or 
(  hma. 

"  X.B.  If  any  gentlemen,  ladies,  or  others, 
have  a  Hi  >use  of  Goods  to  dispose  of,  or  any  Parcel 
oi  Houshold  Goods,  Plate,  Linen,  Pictures  or  China, 
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by  Directing  to  SURMAN,  as  above  mentioned, 
you  may  have  a  good  Price  and  ready  Money. 
Likewise  he  changes  new  Goods  for  old. 

"  Note,  He,  sells  for  ready  Money  and  the  Sale 
will  continue  all  the  Winter  Season." 

The   outstanding   point   of  interest  in   this   ad- 
vertisement is  that  Mr.  Tennant  is  described  as 

"an  eminent 
wholesale 
Dealer  in  all  man- 
ner of  Houshold 
Furniture."  This, 
as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  discover. 
is  the  earliest 
mention  of  a 
furniture  dealer 
as  distinct  from 
a  cabinet-maker. 
It  has  been 
usually  con- 
sidered that  the 
furniture  trade 
in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  in 
t  h  e  h  a  n  d  s  of 
cabinet-makers 
who  sold  their 
goodsretail,  and 
the  existence  of  a 
wholesale  dealer 
who  was  not  a 
manufact  urer, 

was       not       sus- 
pected. 

Who  Surma n 
was  is  rather 
difficult  to  infer 
from  these  ad- 
vert isements. 
The  note  in  the 
se<  ond  adver- 
tisement, giving 
in  it  ice  to  "  gen- 
tlemen, ladies, 
or  others  "  that 
he  will  dispose  of 
their  household  goods  and  that  he  also  changes 
new  goods  for  old,  seems  to  indicate  that  he  ran 
a  kind  of  furniture  emporium,  as  well  as  being  an 
auctioneer.  That  he  fulfilled  the  latter  function 
is  proved  by  another  advertisement  which  he 
inserted  in  the  Daily  Post  of  June  14th,  1731, 
giving  notice  that  the  household  furniture,  efc  . 
of  Lord  Gallway,  was  to  be  sold  by  auction  at 
Epsom.  The  name  of  Surman  appears  in  the  rate 
books  for  the  vear  1729,  when  James  Surman  pi 
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King  Square  (as  Soho  Square  was  officially  called 
in  the  eighteenth  century)  paid  a  poor  rate  of  9 
shillings.  In  1730  the  same  amount  was  paid  by 
a  Jeremiah  Surman  ;  the  last  named  also  paid 
the  rate  in  1731,  but  in  1732  Mr.  John  Surman 
paid  the  rate.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  rate 
books  give  neither  the  exact  address  nor  the  trade 


of     the     person 
paying  rates. 

Reviewing  the 
pieces  of  furni- 
ture enumerated 
in  Mr.  Faucon's 
advertisement 
in  the  order  in 
which  they  are 
mentioned, 
'  Standing 
Beds,"  of  course, 
refers  to  four- 
post  beds. 
Large  Glass 
Sconces  "  possi- 
bly refers  to  mir- 
rors in  carved 
and  gilt  frames, 
to  which  are 
affixed  branches 
to  hold  candles. 
It  is  difficult  to 
say  of  what  de- 
sign were  the 
"  Wallnut-Tree 
Desks."  A  desk 
is  generally  con- 
sidered  as  a 
piece  of  furni- 
t  u r  e  with  a 
sloping  top  for 
writing,  whereas 
a  writing  table- 
has  a  flat  top. 
Chippendale,  in 
his  Director, 
however,  calls  a 
bureau  with  a 
sloping  fall  a 
"  Desk."  Since, 
however, 
bureaux  are  also 
mentioned  in 
the  same  ad- 
vertisement, 
presumably  the 
circa  1  740  desk  in  this  case 
was  not  a  bu- 
reau,  but  a 
'A  Wallnut-Tree  Book- 
was  perhaps  of  similar 


table  with  a  sloping  top. 

Case  with  glass  doors  ' 

design  to  the  one  illustrated  (No.  hi.).     "  A  double 

chest  of  drawers  "  meant  what  is  better  known 

to-day  as  a   "  tallboy,"   similar  to  the  example 

shown  in  No.  viii. 

"  A  buroe  table  "  is  a  pedestal  table  which  was 
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used  as  a  dressing-  as  well  as  a  writing-table. 
Unlike  the  last  mentioned,  it  had  not  a  leather 
top,  but  a  wooden  one  ;  the  top  drawer  was  fitted 
with  a  mirror  and  compartments  for  holding  toilet 
requisites,  and  was  enclosed  with  a  slide  lined 
with  baize,  which  could  be  used  for  writing  upon. 
Examples  of  bureau  tables  taken  from  Chippen- 
dale's Director  are  illustrated  in  No.  i.  "  Fine 
Wallnut-tree  Quadrille  Tables  "  presumably  were 
ordinary  card  tables,  being  so  termed  because  the 
card  game  of  Quadrille  was  much  in  fashion  at 
the  period.  In  the  same  way  a  card  table  to-day 
is  often  called  a  Bridge  Table. 

"  Dressing  tables  "  may  have  been  of  the 
pedestal  type  similar  to  the  example  illustrated 
in  No.  ii.,  or  a  table  with  a  drawer  in  the  frieze 
supported  on  cabriole  legs.  The  "  pedestal  dress- 
ing table  "  was  similar  to  the  "  buroe  table  " 
already  described. 

What    the    "  new   fashion'd    Mahogony    Tables 


which  serve  for  five  Uses  "  were,  seems  impossible 
to  conjecture  nowadays.  No  table  answering  to  the 
description  has  survived  from  this  period  so  far 
as  the  author  is  aware.  "  Breakfast  and  dining 
tables  "  were  of  the  well-known  variety  with  an 
oval  top,  with  leaves  supported  by  hinged  legs, 
similar  to  the  example  in  No.  v.  "  Night  tables  " 
were  tables  which  stood  beside  the  bed,  being 
usually  fitted  with  a  night  commode  and  a  cup- 
board above,  as  No.  vii.  "  A  Box  Table  "  is  one 
which  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  ;  no  table  is  extant 
from  this  period  which  could  be  thus  described 
from  its  design.  The  "  Dumb  Waiters  "  were 
unquestionably  of  the  well-known  type  with  three 
tiers  of  trays  on  a  tripod  foot.  The  "  several 
fine  Tables  carv'd  and  gilt  "  undoubtedly  refers 
to  side  tables  with  marble  tops.  The  "  newest 
fashion'd  Wallnut-tree  Chairs  "  may  have  been 
upholstered  backed  chairs,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a    description    is    given    of    their    covering.     An 
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example  of  such  a  chair  upholstered  in  black 
Spanish  leather  is  now  hard  to  imagine  ;  the 
leather  was  probably  embossed  with  a  design  in 
gold  on  a  black  ground. 

The  mention  of  Chairs  made  of  "  Virginia 
Wallnut-tree  "  is  interesting  as  it  is  an  additional 
prooi  thai  this  wood  was  extensively  used  in 
England,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  recent  article  on 
Virginia  Walnut  Furniture  in  The  Connoisseur 
(July,  1932).  "  Dressing  Chairs  "  were  presu- 
mably used  in  conjunction  with  a  dressing  table. 
In  Ince  &  Mayhew's  Universal  System,  there  are 
illustrated  lour  chairs  which  are  termed  "  dressing 
chairs."  From  the  design  of  these,  however, 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  ordinary 
arm-chairs  that  would  be  used  for  either  the 
dining-room  or  drawing-room.  Those  in  Mr. 
I'.iui  on's  stock  must  have  been  unusuallv  elaborate 
examples,    since    they    are    described    as    "  fine." 

(  hair  Beds  "  were  dav  beds  :  that  is,  of  course, 
■  1   form  "1  couch  with  a  chair  back  at  one  end. 

Iis1    "l    Mr.   Tennant's   furniture   differs  in 
-'■me   respects    from    that    of   Mr.    Faucon.     One 


noteworthy  point  in  it  is  the  allusion  to  Sconces,  Pier 
Glasses  and  Chimney  Glasses  "  in  plain  Wallnut- 
tree  Frames."  Many  people  consider  that  mirrors 
and  sconces  with  walnut-tree  frames  date  from 
the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  King  George  I., 
and  not  as  late  as  1732.  What  the  "  Curious 
Tables  [of]  divers  sorts  "  were,  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know.  Advertising  the  cost  of 
chairs  from  one  shilling  to  five  pounds  is  likewise 
interesting  ;  the  shilling  chair  must  have  been  of 
a  cheap  wood,  such  as  beech  or  elm,  with  a  rush 
seat.  The  expensive  mahogany  or  walnut  chair, 
valued  at  £5,  was  one  which  now  would,  perhaps, 
be  worth  £100.  The  mention  of  "  Shaving  Chairs  " 
is  worthy  of  note,  as  these  to-day  are  usually 
called  "  barbers'  chairs  "  (No.  vi.). 

Easy-chairs  "  refers  to  what  is  now  known  as 
winged  arm-chairs,  similar  to  the  example  in 
No.  iv.  These  were  termed  "  easy  chairs  "  in  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  Hepplewhite  illustrates  one, 
and  describes  it  bv  this  name.  The  statement  at 
the  end  of  the  advertisement,  that  "  any  Merchant 
or  Dealer  will  be  furnished  with  any  quantity  of 
any  of  the  goods  above  mentioned,"  shows  that 
Mr.  Surman  carried  on  a  wholesale,  as  well  as  a 
retail,  trade.  Of  the  meaning  of  "  truck  for 
mahogony  "  it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to 
afford  any  indication. 

It  is  hoped  in  a  future  article  to  give  a  further 
account  of  Mr.  Surman  and  his  furniture  business. 
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/;/  the  first  instalment  of  this  article,  published  in  our  December,  1932,  issue,  the  late  Mr.   Stanley  Ball 
discussed,    inter   alia,    the   Chester   Civic   Oar  and  the   Vaughan   Beakers. — Editor.] 


The  Whitley  Tankard,  1668. — This 
(No.  iv.)  is  the  oldest  piece  of  plate  (if  we  except 
the  Oar)  now  possessed  by  the  Chester  Corporation, 
and  is  interesting  as  disclosing  a  circumstance 
overlooked  by  local  historians  in  connection  with 
the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Gamull,  Bart.  It  is  of 
the  usual  style  of  straight  sloping  sides,  having  a 
flat  lid,  a  scroll  handle  with  plain  billet,  and 
stands  7§  inches  high.  On  the  lid  are  engraved 
the  arms  and  crest  of  the  Whitley  family  (argent, 
on  a  chief  three  garbs  or,  with  a  crescent  for 
difference).  Crest  :  a  stag's  head  erased,  with  a 
scroll  issuing  from  its  mouth  bearing  the  words 
"  Live  to  live,"  the  ancient  motto  of  the  Whitleys. 

On  the  front,  below  the  lip,  is  engraved  "  The 
gift  of  Ralph  Whittley,  Esq.  Aid.  to  the  Cittie  of 
Chester,  who  died  October  jth  i6yg  And  presented 
to  the  Citty  by  Lettice  his  widdow,  second  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Sr  Fra:  <,amull,  Kt  and  Hart." 
Below  this  is  a  sword  between  three  garbs  (the 
ancient  arms  of  the  City)  and  the  words  "  William 
Harvey,  Maior  i6yg."  Underneath  the  base  is 
engraved  the  weight,  "  62  oz.  10  dwt.  00  grs." 
I  In  hallmarks  are  (1)  the  maker's  mark  I.G.  with 
a  star  between  and  crescent  below  in  a  heart-shaped 
shield ;  (2)  leopard's  head  crowned ;  (3)  lion 
passant  ;   and  (4)  the  Condon  date  letter  for  1668. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tankard  was  given  to 
the  City  eleven  years  after  it  was  made  and  in  the 
year  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Ralph  Whitley,  so  that 
it  was  possibly  his  personal  property  and  used  by 


him  during  his  life,  he  having  expressed  a  wish 
in  his  Will  that  it  should  be  presented  to  the  Citv 
on  his  death.  He  was  admitted  a  Freeman  of 
the  City  gratis  on  December  20th,  1672,  and  then 
elected  an  Alderman,  a  position  which  he  occupied 
until  his  death. 

His  widow  was,  as  the  inscription  records,  a 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Francis  Gamull, 
Bart.,  of  Chester,  who  was  Mayor  of  the  Citv  in 
1635,  and  entertained  King  Charles  I.  while  at 
Chester,  who  created  him  a  baronet  in  1644.  She 
was  born  on  June  20th,  1628,  was  baptised  at 
St.  Mary's,  Chester,  on  June  27th,  and  was  thrice 
married,  first  at  St.  Mary's,  April  6th,  1641,  when 
only  thirteen,  to  Captain  James  Hurleston,  of 
Chester,  who  died  without  issue  ;  secondly,  to 
Gilbert  Hoghton,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Hoghton,  of  Hoghton  Tower,  Lancashire,  Bart., 
who  also  ob.  s.p.  ;  and  thirdly  to  Ralph  Whitley, 
of  Peel,  Co.  Chester,  who  likewise  predeceased  her. 
The  lady's  third  marriage  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
pedigree  of  the  Gamull  family  in  the  late  Mr. 
Earwaker's  History  of  St.  Mary's,  and,  but  for 
the  inscription  on  this  tankard,  she  would  probably 
not  have  been  identified  as  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Francis  Gamull.  It  was  the  personal  influence  of 
the  latter  which  happily  preserved  the  full-length 
effigies  of  his  father  and  mother  still  in  St.  Mary's, 
he  himself,  as  their  only  surviving  son,  being 
represented  kneeling  on  one  knee  at  his  mother's 
feet. 
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Two  Papal  Medals,  1772.— 
prising  to  find  among  the  silver 
poration  two  medals,  one  of  £ 
silver,  similar  to  each  other, 
Clement  XIV.,  who  occupied  the 
from  1769  to  1794.  The  obverse 
a  bust  portrait  of  the 
Pope  with  triple  crown, 
and  around  the  rim  an 
inscription  :—"  Cle- 
mens XIV.  PONT.  m.a. 
iv."  Beneath  the  bust 
is  the  signature  of 
Ffilippo]  Cropanese, 
who  executed  the  coin- 
age and  various  medals 
for  this  Pontiff.  The 
reverse  (No.  iii.)  has  in 
relief  to  the  left  his  full- 
length  figure  in  papal 
robes  and  triple  tiara, 
with  the  Papal  Crozier 
in  the  left  hand  and  the 
right  hand  uplifted  in  the 
.id  of  blessing  a  child 
held  by  a  crowned  wo- 
man, who  is  probably  in 
tended  for  MariaTheresa. 
At  the  side  are  the  arms 
of  Castile  and  Aragon. 
Round  the  rim  is  in- 
scribed "  DEVS  NOVA 
¥Ai    DERA    SANCIT."      In 

the  exergue  of  the  re- 
verse appears  "  hispan. 


It  is  rather  sur- 
plate  of  the  Cor- 
^old  and  one  of 
issued  by  Pope 
Pontifical  Throne 
(No.  ii.)  contains 


N( 


infans.  a.s.  ponte.  svsceptvs  1772. "  These 
medals  have  a  peculiar  historic  association  with 
Chester,  although  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
their  proper  place  would  be  the  Grosvenor 
Museum. 

They  belonged  to  Thomas  Harrison,  the  archi- 
tect of  Grosvenor  Bridge 
and  the  Castle  at  Ches- 
ter, and  were  presented 
to  him,  when  a  young 
man  of  twenty-six,  by 
the  Pope.  Harrison 
(with  Cuitt  the  elder, 
landscape  painter), 
was  sent  by  Lord  Dun- 
das  to  Italy,  and  he  was 
for  several  years  an  art 
student  at  Rome.  In 
1770  he  designed  for  the 
Pope  a  decoration  of 
the  Cortile  of  the  Bel- 
vedere. He  later  pre- 
pared other  designs  for 
the  embellishment  of 
the  Piazza  near  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  for 
which  the  Pope  pre- 
sented him  with  these 
two  medals,  and  ordered 
his  name  to  be  added  to 
the  members  oi  the 
\i  ademy  of  St.  Luke, 
wi  t  h  a  sea  t  on  t  he 
Council    of    that    body. 

I [arrison      returned      to 
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II.  AMI  III. OBVERSE 


AND  REVERSE  OF  MEDAL  OF  POPE  CLEMENT  XIV., 
TO  THOMAS  HARRISON  (SEE  ABOVE) 
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England  in  1776,  and  in  the  following  year  ex- 
hibited his  medal  drawings.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  commissioned  to  build  a  bridge  over  the 
Lime  at  Lancaster,  which  was  completed  in  1788, 
the  lirst  bridge  in  England  in  which  a  perfect 
level  was  preserved.  He  also  built  Lancaster 
Castle  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  designed  other 
'  important  structures  there.  His  plans  for  re- 
building  the   Castle   at   Chester,    in   the   Grecian 


size  to  a  casual  observer.  This  and  the  Castle  are, 
perhaps,  the  best  known  of  Harrison's  many  works. 
It  was  on  Harrison's  suggestion  to  Lord  Elgin 
that  the  magnificent  collection  of  ancient  Greek 
art,  now  so  famous  as  the  Elgin  Marbles,  was 
formed.  He  died  at  Chester  on  March  29th,  1829, 
aged  eighty-five,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Bridget's,  a  church  with  which  he  was 
closely  connected. 
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Doric  style,  were  selected  in  competition.  This 
edifice,  which  includes  the  Assize  Courts 
and  prison,  was  erected  between  1793  and  1820, 
and  is  wholly  of  stone,  no  iron  or  timber  being 
used  in  any  part  of  the  walls,  ceilings,  floors 
or  staircase  :  at  that  period  a  unique  method 
of  construction.  In  1827  he  erected  the  cele- 
brated Grosvenor  Bridge  at  Chester,  consisting 
of  a  single  arch  of  200  feet  span,  a  then  un- 
equalled dimension  and  of  such  singularly  beauti- 
ful   proportions   as   to   convey    little    idea   of   its 


There  is  an  oil  painting  of  Harrison  in  the 
Chester  Town  Hall  (No.  i.),  and  there  is  an  en- 
graving of  another  portrait  by  A.  R.  Burt,  dated 
Chester,  May  1st,  1824,  in  the  background  of 
which  Chester  Castle  is  shown.  In  the  Grosvenor 
Museum,  Chester,  is  an  excellent  coloured  print 
of  him.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
Water  Tower  "  Museum  "  at  Chester  is  an  alleged 
bust  of  Harrison  in  close  proximity  to  that  of  a 
man  who  was  hanged  at  the  Castle  for  burglary. 
Such  is  fame  ! 
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A      BOURDICHON 

SIGNATURE  ? 

By    D.    MacGIBBON 

If  parchment  had  become  scarce  for  the 
making  of  cartridge-cases  during  the  French 
Revolution,  the  name  of  Jean  Bourdichon  might 
still  have  been  unhonoured  to-day-  The  Marquis 
de  Laborde  discovered  it  in  1850  when  going 
through  files  of  parchment  which  had  accumulated 
in  the  Paris  Arsenal  after  1789.  The  great 
authorities  of  illuminated  MSS.  followed  up  this 
clue  :  Steyert,  turning  over  another  heap  of  waste 
paper — this  time  in  an  antique  shop  in  Lyon— 
brought  to  light  further  evidence  of  Bourdichon's 
importance  ;  and  to-day  most  authorities  agree 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Hours  of 
Anne  of  Brittany,  and  the  greatesl  miniaturist 
after  Foucquet's  death. 

In  1906,  Henri  Martin,  in  Les  Miniaturistes, 
expressed  the  pious  hope  that  no  new  discovery 
would  be  made  to  rob  Bourdichon  "  of  the  glorious 
halo  which  surrounds  his  head."  Realising  thai 
research  can  only  proceed  by  trial  and  error,  he 
guarded  against  any  assumption  of  infallibility, 
and  cannot  have  been  surprised  when  De  Mely, 
supporting  the  theories  of  Le  Koux  de  Lincy 
published  in  i860,  produced  further  evidence 
which,  he  con- 
tended, proved 
that  the  Hours 
of  Anne  of  Brit- 
tany might  be 
the  work  of  Jean 
Poyet. 

The  Hours  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of 
Aragon,  he  ar- 
gued, are  univer- 
sally admitted 
to  be  largely  by 
the  same  hand 
.1  n  d  e  n  t  i  r  e  1  \ 
from  the  same 
studio  as  the 
Hours  of  Anne  of 
Brittany.  In 
the  for m e r , 
Durrieu  claimed 
to  detect  the  ini- 
tials LB.  on  the 
chasuble  of  a 
priest  celebrating 
mass,  and  used 
this    as    cor- 
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roborative  evidence  of  Bourdichon's  authorship 
"I  both  manuscripts.  De  Mely  maintained  that 
the  initials  were  [[ehan].  R[ome  ,  and  riposted 
with  the  disi  "\  ery  of  a  monogram  J  I  (Jean  Poyet) 
in  the  miniature  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross. 

Now,  seeking  to  identify  the  artist  by  in- 
scriptions found  in  certain  details  of  the  miniature 
may  be  at  best  a  dubious  method,  bul  great 
authorities  have  not  despised  such  evidence  in 
the   past.      During  research   work   lor  a  proposed 

I k  on    Bourdichon,    I    thought   I   detected   the 

letters  "  1  HON  "  on  the  sleeve  of  the  Archangel 
Gabriel  in  the  miniature  of  that  saint  in  the  Hours 
oi  Anne  oi  Bnttaiu  1X0.  ii.i.  These  come  out 
with  startling  clarity  in  an  enlarged  photograph 
(No.  i.t.  The  remaining  letter  is  less  clear  and 
might  have  been  a  "  B,"  in  which  case  the  artist 
would  have  signed  "  b.  chox  "  ;  or  an  "  E,"  when 
it  is  equally  permissible  to  suppose  that  he  some- 
times spelt  his  name  Bourdechon,  the  remaining 
letters  being  on  the  underpart  of  the  sleeve.  In 
either  case  the  chox,  hitherto  unremarked  by  any 
art  historian,  would,  I  think,  appear  worthy  to 
rank  with  all  similar  evidence  for  or  against 
Bourdichon's  authorship  of  the  Hours  of  Anne  of 
Brittany. 
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The  Royal  United  Service  Institution  in 
Whitehall  has  long  been  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
one  of  the  finest  early  mediaeval  swords  in  Britain 
(No.  i.).  It  is  an  outstanding  arm,  no  less  for  its  ex- 
cellent preservation  and  splendid  proportions  than 
for  the  heraldic  indications  of  its  former  ownership 
which  are  engraved  upon  the  silver  mounts  of  the 
now  vanished  scabbard  (see  No.  iii.).  Though 
presented  to  the  Institution  by  Mr.  Walter  Hawkins, 
F.S.A.,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it 
remained  almost  unknown  to  students  until  it  met 
with  deserved  appreciation  from  the  late  Sir  Guv 
Laking  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Record  of  European 
Arms  and  Armour,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  131-3,  and  fig.  161. 
Recently,  the  authorities  of  the  Institution,  fullv 
realising  the  London  interest  attaching  to  this 
weapon,  have  generously  loaned  it  to  the  London 
Museum  at  Lancaster  House. 

Though  it  is  known  to  have  been  recovered  from 
the  bed  of  the  Thames  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  there  exist  two  markedlv 
different  versions  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  this  event.  That  which  appears  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution  asserts  that  it  was  "  found  in  the  Thames 
in  1739,  when  excavating  for  Westminster  Bridge." 
This  version,  which  was  accepted  by  Sir  Guy 
Laking  and  now  appears  on  the  London  Museum 
label,  was  first  put  forward  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  when 
he  exhibited  this  weapon  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  on  May  23rd,  1844  (Archceologia, 
Vol.  XXXI. ,  p.  477).  The  alternative,  earlier  and 
probably  correct  account  accompanies  a  rather 
crude  engraving  of  the  sword  in  Richard  Gough's 
Sepulchral  Monuments  (Vol.  I.,  pt.  I.,  p.  cxlviii., 
and  pi.  op.  p.  cxlvii.,  fig.  n).  There  it  is  stated 
that  it  was  recovered  from  the  Thames  in  1745, 


having  been  found  "  about  eight  feet  below  the 
bed  of  the  river,  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  contracted 
for  drawing  ballast  out  of  the  river  for  the  roads." 

Opinion  is  sharply  divided  as  to  the  date  of 
this  sword,  and  even  its  nationality  is  in  doubt. 
In  the  Whitehall  Catalogue  it  is  stated  to  be  of 
fifteenth-century  origin  ;  the  label  provided  for 
it  by  its  present  custodians  describes  it  as  of  the 
late  fourteenth  century  ;  and  Sir  Guy  Laking  was 
persuaded  that  it  should  be  dated  about  1320-40. 
It  was  Sir  Guy,  moreover,  who  first  cast  doubt 
upon  its  English  origin,  when  he  pointed  out  that 
the  only  other  sword  of  this  type  known  to  him  was 
dug  up  on  the  borders  of  Poitou  and  Saintonge. 

That  this  weapon  was  discovered  in  the  bed  of 
the  Thames  does  not  prove,  though  it  would 
suggest,  that  it  is  probably  of  English  make.  But 
the  fact  that  a  second  sword  with  quillons  of  the 
same  very  individual  character  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Bristol  for  the  past  five  hundred  and  sixty  years 
goes  far  to  establish  the  English  origin  of  these 
weapons.  This  second  arm,  the  "  Mourning 
Sword  "  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  was  apparently 
purchased  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Charter  granted  to  the  City  by  Edward  III.  in 
1373.  (For  an  illustration  of  the  hilt,  see  The 
Connoisseur,  February,  1909,  p.  72.) 

The  sword  to  which  Laking  referred  is  the 
magnificent  weapon  in  the  collection  of  M.  Edmond 
Foulc,  of  Paris  (Record,  Vol.  I.,  p.  136  and  fig.  169  ; 
and  Revue  du  Bas-Poitou,  1912,  je  livraison,  pp. 
275-276).  Sir  Guy  notes  that  it  was  found  with 
other  weapons  in  1874  "  in  the  river  Gue,  near 
Velluire,"  a  small  town  a  few  miles  south  of 
Fontenay-le-Comte  in  La  Vendee.  Therein  he 
was    mistaken.     There    is,    of   course,    no    "  river 
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Gue  "  in  France  nor  anywhere  else.  M.  Edmond 
Foulc's  sword  was  found,  according  to  the  Comte 
de  Rochebrune,  on  the  site  of  an  old  ford  (gue) 
across  the  river  Vendee  at  Velluire.  In  the 
Count's  opinion  all  the  arms  found  on  this  spot 
were  lost  during  the  retreat  of  the  remnants  of  the 
French  Army  under  the  Dauphin  Charles  into 
Aunis  and  Saintonge  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers 
in  1356. 

As  I  have  said, 
opinion  is  divided  as  to 
the  date  of  the  Thames 
Sword  (No.  i.).  The 
Bristol  Sword  proves 
that  weapons  of  this 
type  were  in  existence 
at  the  close  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  it 
the  Comte  de  Roche- 
brune's  theory  as  to  the 
loss  of  the  arms  found 
in  the  Gue  de  Velluire 
is  correct,  they  also 
must  have  been  known 
some  twenty  or  twentj 
rive  years  earlier. 

The  scabbard  mounts 
of  the  Thames  Sword 
would  >eem  to  establish 
that  this  particulai 
weapon,  like  M.  Foulc's, 
belongs  to  the  earlier 
years  of  the  third  quar- 
ter of  the  century,  it 
not  to  the  closing  years 
of  the  second  quarter. 
Their  form  and  arrange- 
ment prove  that  the 
weapon  was  intended  to 
be      worn      diagonally 

across  the  body,  a  fashion  illustrated  on  almost 
every  military  brass  and  cfhgy  between  1300  and 
1350,  and  not  hung  vertically  at  the  wearer's  side, 
as  was  done  later  in  the  century.  The  former  prac 
tice  tell  into  abeyance  shortly  after  1350,  though 
a  late  instance  oi  it  is  furnished  l>v  the  effigy  oi 
Sir  Humphrey  Littlebury  oi  about  1300,  at 
Holbeach,  Lincolnshire.  Nor  was  the  custom 
revived  until  about  1460. 

The  engraved  lettering  and  the  badge  of  the 
buck's  haul  on  the  scabbard  mounts  (No.  hi. 
would,  however,  suggest  a  rather  later  date  at 
first  glance.  But  badges  were  in  regular  use  bv 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  And 
equally  carefully  formed  black-letter  minuscules 
(exclusive  of  the  W,  which  does  not  appear)  occur 


No. 


on  the  brass  of  Laurence  de  St.  Maur  of  1337,  at 
Higham  Ferrers,  in  Northamptonshire.  Com- 
bining these  various  evidences  as  to  date,  it  may 
be  taken,  I  think,  that  this  sword  is  of  1350  to 
1360. 

Up  to  the  present,  I  believe,  no  satisfactory  in- 
terpretation has  been  advanced  of  the  heraldic 
indications  of  ownership  present  upon  the  Thames 

Sword  : — a  buck's  head 
caboshed  and  a  scroll 
b  e  a  r  i  n  g   the   words 

imc-HttnC-H 

(wilr.i  -wilr.i). 
( )n  the  extrinsic  and 
intrinsic  evidences 
mI lorded  by  the  known 
swords  of  this  type,  it 
may  be  assumed  that 
they  are  of  either  Eng- 
lish or  French,  or  possi- 
bly Franco-Flemish,  ori- 
gin. The  word  Wilr.i  is 
patently  not  French, 
though  it  may  be 
1  lemish.  But  whether 
English  or  Flemish,  it 
has,  a-  it  stands,  no 
obvious  m  e  aning . 
Words  repeated,  how- 
ever, in  the  manner  111 
which  this  is  repeated 
upon  the  Thames 
Sword,  make  a  constant 
appearance  in  Northern 
France  and  Flanders 
during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries 
.1-  wai  1  1 1.--,  deriving  in 
Mia  I  either  from  the 
names  of  the  families 
which  used  them,  or  from  estates  belonging  to 
them,  finis  tin-  war-cries  of  Maunv  of  Hainaull 
and  oi  Charny  were  Mauny-Mauny  and  Charny 
Charny,  while  that  oi  <  hastelet  was  Priny-Priny, 
and  the  families  oi  Wavrin  d'Helissard  and 
Beaufremetz  both  used  Wavrin-Wavrin.  If  this 
sword  is  oi  Franco-Flemish  origin,  the  cry  max 
coni  <i\  ,il,|\  be  that  of  the  family  of  Wilre,  also 
written  Wvlre.  Willi  and  Villi,  oi  Louvain.  Nor 
would  the  discovery  in  London  of  a  sword,  oi  tin 
period  to  which  this  weapon  belongs,  bearing  a 
Flemish  war-cry  he  a  matter  for  undue  surprise. 
Edward  [II. 's  Queen  was  a  Hainaulter.  Many  of 
her  kinsmen  and  compatriots  were  about  the  Court . 
During  the  greater  part  of  Edward's  reign,  the 
heraldrj    oi    Flanders  and  of  Hainault  was  often 
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to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  London  and  of  West- 
minster. And  it  is  even  possible  to  discover,  in 
documents  of  the  period,  proof  of  the  presence  in 
London  of  Flemings  bearing  the  name  of  Wilre, 
or  names  resembling  it.  I  need  scarcely  em- 
phasise the  frequency  with  which  the  letters  r  and  / 
were  transposed  in  mediaeval  orthography.  In  the 
Patent  Rolls  for  1345,  to  give  but  one  example, 
we  find  the  name  of  Adam  de  Werlyngworth  also 
written  Welrynworth.  On  September  1st,  1337, 
"  Baldwin  Velore  of  Durdraght  [Dordrecht]  of  the 
power  of  the  king's  brother,  theCount  of  Hainault," 
received  a  safe-conduct.  And  on  August  14th, 
1343,  John  de  Werle  (?  Welre),  merchant  from  the 
dominions  of  Reginald,  Duke  of  Gueldres,  received 
a  safe-conduct. 

Personallv,  I  am  far  from  satisfied  by  this 
explanation,  plausible  though  it  is.  The  sword 
impresses  me  as  being  English,  as  do  its  mounts 
and  the  engraving  thereon.  Nor  does  it  account 
for  the  use  of  the  buck's  head  badge. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  sixteenth 
century  the  hart's  or  buck's  head  caboshed  is 
recorded  to  have  been  borne  as  a  badge  by  two 
English  families.  It  is  known  to  have  been  used 
both  by  Poole  or  Pole  of  Poole  Hall,  in  Wirral, 
co.  Chester,  and  by  Sir  William  Stanley,  second 
sun  of  Thomas,  Lord  Stanley,  who  fought  at 
Bosworth.  The  London  Sword  can  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  Pooles,  since  they  did  not  obtain 
the  badge  until  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

It  is,  I  believe,  generally  accepted  that  the 
/nitks'  heads  caboshed  in  the  Stanley  coat  of  argent 
a  bend  azure  charged  with  three  bucks'  heads  caboshed 
or,  were  assumed  in  allusion  to  the  hereditary  Chief 
Forestership  of  Wirral  held  by  the  Stanleys  of 
Storeton  and  later  of  Hooton  in  Wirral,  co. 
Chester,  by  virtue  of  their  possession  of  the  manor 
of  Storeton.  And  almost  from  time  immemorial, 
the  Stanleys  of  Hooton  have  borne  for  crest  a 
hart's  head  of  silver.  It  would  appear  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  hart  hede  silu[er]  worn  on  the 
red  liveries  of  Sir  William  Stanley's  archers  and 
men-at-arms  at  Towton  in  1461,  in  France  in  1475, 


and  at  Bosworth  in  1485,  was  not  his  own  badj,'e, 
but  that  of  the  elder  branch  of  his  family,  the 
Stanleys  of  Hooton,  from  whom  he  must  have 
adopted  it  when  created  Chamberlain  of  Chester 
in   1461. 

I  must  confess  that  I  see  in  this  badge  of  the 
hart's  head  and  the  cry  of  Wilr.i-Wilr.i  (for  Wirl.i 
or  Wirral.i)  proof  that  the  owner  of  the  Thames 
Sword  was  one  of  the  Stanleys,  Chief  Foresters  of 
the  Forest  of  Wirral.  Examination  of  the  pedi- 
gree of  Stanley  of  Storeton  and  Hooton  reveals 
one  member  only  of  the  family  who  could  possibly 
have  been  the  owner  of  this  sword — William, 
great-grandson  of  the  first  Chief  Forester  of  the 
Stanley  family.  Of  this  William  little  is  known, 
save  that  he  was  born  about  1335,  and  in  35 
Edward  III.  was  the  grantee  of  an  annuity  of 
twenty  marks  in  lieu  of  the  Forestership,  and  as 
some  return  for  the  losses  sustained  by  him  as  a 
consequence  of  the  disafforesting  of  Wirral.  He 
died  in  1397.  But  it  would  seem  that  sundry 
adventures,  attributed  by  the  historian  of  his 
family,  Thomas  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  to  his  famous  brother,  Sir  John  Stanley, 
K.G.,  were  in  reality  undergone  by  him.  We  may, 
therefore,  believe  that  in  his  youth  he  fought  under 
the  banner  of  his  kinsman,  James,  Lord  Audley, 
in  the  van  at  Poitiers,  and  that  it  was  he  who 
slew  in  single  combat  the  redoubtable  Admiral  of 
Hainault  under  the  walls  of  Winchester,  whereby 
he  won  much  honour,  and  from  King  Edward 
all  the  lands  of  "  Wynge,  Trynge  and  Ivynge  in 
Buckinghamshire. ' ' 

This  latter  explanation  of  the  heraldic  indica- 
tions on  this  sword  may  seem  more  ingenious  than 
satisfying,  especially  since  it  does  not  account  for 
the  presence  of  the  unnecessary  "  i  "  in  Wilr.i. 
But  Wirral,  still  generally  pronounced  Wirr'l  and 
not,  as  usually  written  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Wyre- 
hale,  makes  an  impossible  war-cry,  unless  a  final 
and  stressed  vowel  is  added.  The  most  effective 
mediaeval  cries  are,  without  doubt,  those  disyllabic 
words,  which,  like  Charny  and  Wavrin,  already 
possess  the  final  vowel  sound  of  "  i."  "  y," 
or  "  e." 


NO.    III. SILVER  SCABBARD   MOUNT 

BEARING        DEVICE       OF       A       BUCK'S 

HEAD      CABOSHED      AND      A      SCROLL 

WITH     "WILR.I       WILR.l" 
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"Lacquering"  for  Ladies 

The  art  of  lacquering,  as  readers  of  The  Con- 
noisseur are  aware,  was  first  practised  in  the 
British  Isles  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  But  about  the  years  1820-30  it  was 
revived  as  a  fashionable  hobby.  I  have  in  my 
possession  the  actual  designs  that  were  then  used 
b\  relatives  of  mine  for  this  handicraft.  They 
are  traced,  on  sheets  of  the  writing  paper  then  in 
vogue,  in  ink  for  the  most  part,  or,  as  in  No.  ii., 
the  parts  to  be  raised  are  traced  in  ink  and  the 
flat  parts  of  the  design  faintly  pencilled.  The 
paper  shows  traces  of  the  outlines  having  been 
"  pounced  "  on  to  the  woodwork  to  be  decorated. 


The  designs  (Nos.  i.,  ii.  and  v.)  were  those  actually 
used  to  ornament  in  black  and  gold  a  small  cabinet 
with  double  doors  which  is  still  in  our  family 
(Xo.  hi.).  No.  ii.  was  used  for  the  panels  of  its 
doors  ;  the  pencilled  outlines  of  its  three  brass 
flanged  hinges  at  either  side,  as  well  as  for  the 
lock  escutcheon  in  the  centre,  can  be  detected. 
No.  i.  appears  on  the  inside  panels  of  the 
doors,  and  No.  v.  is  the  design  for  the  top.  On 
this  third  design,  in  the  left-hand  top  corner,  is 
written  "  Evoryna,"  the  name  of  the  young  lady 
who  did  the  lacquer-work  on  this  cabinet, 
and    No.    vii.    is    her    portrait,    reproduced    from 
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NO.    I. DESIGN     USED     IX     DECORATING    THE     INSIDE    OF    THE     DOORS    OF    A    LACQUER  CABINET 

IN    CIRCA     IS20-3O  (SEE    NO.     III.) 
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XO.     II.— DESIGN     USED     IN     DECORATING     THE     DOORS    OF    THE     CABINET    BELOW 


NO      III  SMALL   CABINET,    LACQUERED    IN    BLACK    AND   GOLD    BY   MISS   EVORYNA    BABINGTON     CIRCA    I82O-3O 

BELONGING    TO    MISS    LETTICE    EVORYNA    O'HANLON,    OF    ORIOR 
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NO.  IV. PAPIER-MACHE  HANDSCREEN,   ENGLISH, 

FIRST     HALF    OF     NINETEENTH     CENTURY  A 

II  \KACTERISTIC  EXAMPLE  GAINING  IN  INTERES1 
FROM  THE  WORKING  DESIGN  HAVING  BEEN 
PRESERVED    (NO.    VI.) 


AI.I  THE  ITEMS  ILLUSTRATED  ON  THIS  PAGE, 
MM, I  111!  R  WITH  NOS.  I.,  II.  AND  III.,  REPRESENT 
THE  FASHIONABLE  HOBBY  OF  LACQUERING  OR 
(APANNING  AS  PRA(  USED  BY  AMATEURS  IN  1111 
ITIM     II  \l  I     OF    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY 


No.      V.      BELOW,      left:        DESIGN       USED      IN 

DECORATING   THE   TOP   OF    llll      (    \I;1M    I     (NO      III 
AT      THE      TOP      OF      THE       Mil  I    I        [S       WRITTEN 
"   EVORYNA  "    i  Mi  1     SHOWN) 


NO        VI.        BELOW,       RICH  I  HI  SIGN       USED      IN 

DECORATING    THE      PAPIER-MACHE     HANDSCREEN 
ILLUSTRATED     ABOVE  THESI       DESIGNS 

\K1       INTERESTING     IN     VIEW     OF     THE     MODERN 
kl  \  1\   VI      Ol      LACQUI  HINT. 
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a  water-colour  minia- 
ture in  my  possession. 
She  was  Miss  Evoryna 
Babington,  daughter  of 
David  Babington,  M.P. 
for  Ballyshannon  in  the 
last  Irish  Parliament 
'  prior  to  the  Union  with 
Great  Britain.  Her  uncle 
was  the  well-known 
Doctor,  William  Bab- 
ington, of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, who,  with  his  son 
and  son-in-law,  Dr. 
Bright  (who  gave  his 
name  to  "  Bright 's 
Disease  "),  achieved  the 
unique  distinction  of 
being,  all  in  turn,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Medi- 
cal and  Chirurgical 
Society  of  London.  Her 
aunts,  three  Misses 
Babington,  conducted  a 
fashionable  girls'  school 
at  Whitelands,  Chelsea, 
where  Evoryna  was 
educated,  and  where 
she  probably  learnt  the 

accomplishment  of  lacquering,  or  "  Japaning  "  as 
it  used  to  be  called.*  Her  sister,  Anne  Letitia 
Babington,  married  my  great-grandfather,  the 
Reverend  Charles  Richard  Elrington,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
it  was  to  his  sister,  Emilia  Elrington,  that  Evoryna 
gave  the  cabinet  which  she  had  decorated.  No.  iv. 
shows  a  hand-screen  also  in  my  possession,   and 

*  See  "  A  Treatise  of  Japaning,"  by  Maclver  Percival 
in  The  Connoisseur,  September,  1929. 


NO.     VII. MISS    EVORYNA 

THE     CABINET      (NO.      III.) 


No.  vi.  is  the  design 
from  which  it  was 
done.- 

Lettice  Evoryna 
O'Hanlon  of  Orior. 

Opaque  Glass  Paper- 
weight 

Ax  interesting  piece 
of  old  white  opaque 
glass,  in  the  form  of 
a  paper  -  weight,  has 
come  into  my  possession 
(No.  viii.).  It  measures 
2  inches  high,  by 
i\  inches  in  diameter, 
and  was  made  from  a 
bulb  of  clear  glass  which 
was  afterwards  coated 
with  white  opaque  glass 
m  u  c  h  r  e  s  e  m  b  1  i  n  g 
enamel.  A  circular  flat, 
about  if  inches  dia- 
meter, has  been  cut  on 
bulb  to  form  the  base. 
This  flat  has  been  orna- 
mented by  star  cutting 
and  discloses  the  con- 
struction of  the  weight 

as  explained  above. 

The    spray  of  flowers  on  the  top  is  painted  in 

red,   pink,   yellow,   green  and  blue-green  ;    while 

on  the  white  portion  of  the  weight  there  is  a  faint 

outline  of  gold  tracerv  with  a  gilt  band  round  the 

base. — A.  Greenhalgh. 

[Stylistically,  the  paper-weight  illustrated  should 

belong  to  circa   1830.     We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 

W.  B.  Honey  for  kindly  confirming  this  opinion. 

—Editor' 


BABINGTON    WHO 
FROM     .- 


J APANED 
MINIATURE 


NO.     VIII.- GLASS 
WITH     FLOWERS 


PAPER-WEIGHT      PAINTED 
ENGLISH,     CIRCA      1830 
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"  Sir  William  Orpen,  Artist  and  Man,"  by  P.  G. 
Konody  and  Sidney  Dark.  (Seeley  Service,  London. 
25s.  net) 

Mr.  Dark's  contribution  to  this  dual  biography  of 
Sir  William  Orpen  makes  interesting  reading.  As  he 
himself  describes  it  as  merely  "  a  tribute  and  a  character 
sketch,"  one  must  not  find  fault  because  the  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  painter  hardly  suggests  that  he  was  a 
member  of  a  well-known  Irish  county  family,  who  had 
been  landowners  in  the  country  since  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II.  Orpen  was  baptised  "  Willi, mi  Newenham 
Montague,"  but  he  so  successfully  concealed  the  last  two 
names  that  neither  of  his  biographers  seems  to  be  await- 
of  their  existence.  The  founder  of  the  family  was  Robert 
Orpen,  who  acquired  an  estate  in  County  Kerry  in  1661, 
and  his  descendants  generally  seem  to  have  occupied 
honourable  positions  as  landowners,  magistrates,  clergj 
men  and  lawyers.  Sir  William  was  not  the  first  titled 
member  of  the  family,  for,  omitting  Robert's  supposed 
father,  the  mythical  "  Sir  Robert  de  Krpingham,"  or  as 
Mr.  Dark  names  him,  "  Sir  Robert  de  Erpingham  Orpen," 
Sir  William's  grandfather,  Richard  John  Theodore  Orpen. 
of  Ardtully,  President  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Attorneys  and  Solicitors  of  Ireland,  was  knighted  a  lew 
years  anterior  to  the  painter's  birth.  Sir  William  never 
betrayed  any  pride  of  origin,  but  it  must  have  influenced 
him  considerably  nevertheless — chiefly  in  establishing  the 
independence  of  his  outlook.  As  a  member  of  a  well- 
known  Irish  family,  he  felt  assured  of  his  own  position 
in  society,  and  so  could  afford  to  be  unconventional.  He 
showed  this  trait  in  his  boyhood,  as  when  told  that  he 
must  wear  whites  when  taking  part  in  a  fashionable  tennis 
tournament,  he  borrowed  garments  many  sizes  too  large 
for  htm.  and  won  the  first  prize  though  the  whole  of  the 
spectators  had  been  in  roars  at  the  oddity  of  his  appear- 
ance. Later  on  he  showed  similar  tendencies  in  his 
pictures,  some  of  which  were  occasionally  marked  by  an 
almost  puckish  disregard  for  convention,  and  all  of  which 
were  distinguished  by  an  individuality  which  coincided 
neither  with  academic  ideas  nor  those  of  the  various 
advanced  groups  formed  to  exploit  new  theories  of  art. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  points  brought  out  bv  Mr. 
Konody  is  Orpen's  diligent  study  of  the  old  masters. 
This  was  during  his  younger  days,  and  it  resulted  in  Orpen 
becoming  the  most  scholarly  of  English  portrait  painters 
since  Reynolds.  Unlike  Reynolds,  however,  he  had  no 
special  leaning  towards  tradition  and  no  desire  to  invest 
his  sitters  with  a  nobility  that  they  did  not  possess.  He 
was   a   realist,    and   his   studies   were   all    made   with   the 


desire  of  acquiring  the  technical  skill  to  express  in  artistic 
terms  what  he  saw  and  felt.  Probably  his  outlook  on 
life  most  closely  resembled  that  of  Hogarth,  but  a  Hogarth 
invested  with  a  whimsical  Irish  humour,  who  never 
allowed  himself  to  forget  that  he  was  primarily  an  artist 
and  who  generally  tried  to  conceal  his  predisposition  to 
satire  and  caricature.  The  latter  traits,  howrever,  suggested 
themselves  in  some  ol  his  early  Irish  scenes,  in  the  amusing 
Bloomsbury  Family,  and  even  more  strongly  in  some  of 
Ins  later  portraits  and  pictures.  The  Black  Cap  is  frank 
satire,  pictorially  successful  because  it  is  marked  through- 
out by  unity  of  feeling  and  expression.  The  much- 
discussed  To  the  Unknown  British  Soldier  in  France  is 
also  satire,  i!  less  successful  on  grounds  which  need  not 
be  discussed  lei,  in  moo  impressive  are  some  of 
Orpen's  "  realistic  "  pictures  of  the  War,  such  as  the 
Dead  <,,>»ians  in  a  Trench  or  Changing  Billets,  Picardy, 
which,  by  their  unvarnished  interpretation  of  typical 
I. K  ts,  epitomise  the  horror  and  futility  of  the  War  more 
poignantly  than  could  be  done  by  any  allegory.  Orpen 
will  live  as  a  great  realistic  painter.  He  was  also  a 
master  .  raftsman,  and  his  pic  tuns  are  no  mere  catalogues 
ol  lacts,  but  are  the  outcome  of  a  vivid  perception  of 
essentials  set  down  bv  an  artist  whose  natural  talents 
had  been  so  sedulously  cultivated  that,  to  quote  Mr. 
Koiiody's  words.  "  he  never  painted  a  bad  picture." 
Mr.  Konody's  record  of  Orpen's  artistic  development 
shows  an  intimate  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
aitist's  career,  and  reveals  main-  interesting  facts  which 
will  be  new  to  most  readeis  \  feature  of  the  volume 
n  the-  wealth  of  illustrations,  which  include  most  of  his 
more  important  works  and  also  a  number  of  pen-and-ink 
sketches. — C.R.G. 

"  The  Isaac  Master  :  A  Reconstruction  of  the  Work 
of  Gaddo  Caddi,"  by  Frank  Jewett  Mather.  (Prince- 
ton University  Press  ;  Humphrey  Milford,  London. 
52s.  6d.  net) 

For  nearly  half  a  century  there  has  been  no  greater 
excuse  for  battle  among  critics  of  Italian  art  than  is 
provided  by  the  decorations  of  the  Upper  Church  at 
\— isi,  more  particularly  those  in  the  nave  of  the  majestic 
Basilica.  Analysis  steadily  follows  analysis,  a  chief 
centre  of  controversy  of  recent  years  being  that  section 
of  the  work  designed  and  largely  executed  by  the  artist 
named  provisionally,  because  of  his  subject  matter,  the 
"  Isaac  Master."  Mr.  Mather  pays  a  generous  tribute 
to  those  astute  critics  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle.  He  points 
out  that,  where  he  takes  up,  we  are  paradoxically  back 
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at  the  start  made  by  them  in  1864,  when  they  recognised 
the  key  position  of  the  Isaac  frescoes  between  those  of 
Cimabue  in  the  choir  and  those  of  Giotto  in  the  nave, 
and  also  produced  series  of  comparisons  leading  inevitably 
to  the  same  conclusions  as  those  reached  by  Mr.  Mather, 
but  which,  not  having  been  fully  worked  out  or  clinched 
by  such  modern  photographic  evidence  as  Mr.  Mather  is 
able  to  adduce,  have  been  ignored  ever  since.  Though 
'  all  are  now  agreed  upon  the  high  importance  of  the 
author  of  the  Isaac  frescoes  in  the  development  of  the 
proto-Renaissance,  there  are  sharp  divergencies  of  opinion 
as  to  the  identity  of  their  revolutionary  author.  His 
style  breaks  completely  with  an  age-long  tradition  of 
draughtsmanship,  from  designing  in  the  flat  to  seeing 
things  in  the  round  ;  in  the  expression,  for  the  first  time 
since  classical  art,  of  the  bony  structure,  the  weight  and 
articulation  of  the  human  figure.  A  few  critics,  mostly 
of  an  older  generation,  have  credited  the  young  Giotto 
with  these  frescoes.  Signor  Venturi  and  Dr.  van  Marie 
stand  for  the  modern  theory  that  the  Roman  Cavallini 
was  the  great  innovator  who  broke  with  the  worn-out 
Byzantine  tradition  and  in  these  frescoes  opened  the  way 
to  Giotto.  Mr.  Mather  deposes  Cavallini  with  despatch 
from  that  pinnacle  of  distinction,  his  first  concern  being 
the  destruction  of  what  he  terms  the  "  Cavallini  legend." 
As  for  Giotto,  his  conclusion  is  that  if  Giotto,  broadly 
spei iking,  was  the  author  of  the  St.  Francis  series  in  the 
nave  at  Assisi — as  all  who  respect  historical  evidence 
must  believe — then  the  great  painter  who  designed  the 
two  scenes  of  the  Deception  of  Isaac,  the  Pieta,  and  the 
Four  Latin  Fathers,  was  his  exemplar  and  presumably 
his  actual  teacher. 

The  bulk  of  this  book  is  taken  up  by  the  argument,  by 
a  synopsis  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  by  an 
exhaustive  and  searching  review  of  the  historical  sources 
and  of  the  relevant  extant  works.  The  conclusions  are 
summarised  in  a  chapter  at  the  end.  With  apparently 
irresistible  logic  the  author  demonstrates  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  Isaac  frescoes  being  the  work  of  either 
Cavallini  or  the  young  Giotto.  Rebutting  the  current 
notion  that  the  uncorroborated  evidence  of  Vasari  is 
invariably  suspect,  and  following  the  lead  given  by  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  he  investigates  their  relationship  to 
other  works  of  known  authorship  in  fresco  and  mosaic 
at  Florence  and  at  Rome.  Finally,  Mr.  Mather  identifies 
the  author  of  all  as  the  Florentine,  Gaddo  Gaddi,  for 
whom  he  constructs  a  chronology  consistent  with  sm  h 
Li  1 1  irical  evidence  as  is  available  and  at  the  same  time 
in  agreement  with  the  ordered  artistic  development 
discernible  in  the  surviving  works  here  catalogued  under 
Gaddo's  name. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  several  progressive 
Italian  artists  were  in  one  way  or  another  studying  the 
antique  and  attempting  its  revival.  But,  if  Mr.  Mather 
is  right,  it  was  left  to  the  Florentines,  with  their  alert, 
curious  and  foreign  minds,  to  read  and  profit  by  the 
lesson  of  old  Rome,  to  see  that  the  problem  of  coping 
with  natural  appearances  had  been  solved  by  the  late 
Hellenistic  painters  and  mosaicists,  and  that  the  solution 
was  recovi  rabli  by  study.  Cimabue  must  have  studied 
the  old  art  of  Rome,  since  certain  heads  by  him  at  Assisi 
could  only  have  been  made  by  an  artist  who  had  examined 
fine  classical  bronzes.     But  Cimabue,  Gaddo's  senior  by 


fifteen  or  twenty  years,  was  just  too  far  back  in  time, 
too  enmeshed  in  the  Byzantine  linear  technique  to  assimi- 
late the  methods  of  construction  known  to  the  late 
Hellenistic  artists,  whose  sculptural  system  of  planes  the 
Isaac  Master  worked  out  anew  for  himself,  previous  to 
designing  his  share  of  the  frescoes  at  Assisi,  the  great 
fresco  heads  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  and,  as- 
suming Mr.  Mather  to  have  made  his  case,  the  mosaics 
of  the  Legend  of  Pope  Liberius. 

Though  too  far  back  in  his  turn  to  exploit  his  dis- 
coveries to  the  full,  the  Isaac  Master  stands  forth,  by 
virtue  of  his  magnificent  lead  to  the  more  youthful  and 
even  more  advanced  Giotto,  as  the  real  harbinger  of  the 
revival  of  humanistic  painting. 

The  book  inspires  great  confidence  in  the  judgment 
and  findings  of  its  author.  It  is  scholarly  as  well  as 
lively,  lucid  in  argument  and  exposition,  and  is  as  notable 
for  its  sanity  as  for  its  sustained  enthusiasm.  Added 
conviction  derives  from  the  author's  evident  capacity  to 
appraise  painting  as  painting  and  to  distinguish  styles, 
a  faculty  not  always  to  the  fore  in  learned  investigations 
of  this  character.  That  Mr.  Mather's  argument  will  enjoy 
all-round  and  immediate  acceptance  is  not  to  be  expected. 
It  is  bound  to  be  put  to  the  severest  tests.  But  it  promises 
to  withstand  any  amount  of  buffeting,  and  if  future 
researches  produce  anything  to  upset  his  main  contentions 
it  will  be  very  surprising. — H.I.K. 

"  Greek  Sculpture  and  Painting  to  the  end  of  the 
Hellenistic  Period,"  by  J.  D.  Beazley  and  Bernard 
Ashmole.  (Cambridge  University  Press.  10s.  6d. 
net) 

The  authors  of  this  invaluable  little  book  need  no 
introduction.  The  work  is  a  reprint  of  the  chapters  on 
Greek  Art  in  the  Cambridge  Ancient  History,  and  no 
substantial  alterations  have  been  made,  with  the  exception 
of  a  revision  of  the  text  and  the  addition  of  a  number  of 
new  plates.  Professor  Beazley  is  responsible  for  the 
sections  dealing  with  Greek  sculpture  and  painting  from 
the  rise  of  geometric  art  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century 
to  the  Apoxyomenos  of  Lysippos,  one  of  the  last  words 
in  realism.  Professor  Ashmole  carries  on  the  story  through 
the  Hellenistic  period  down  to  the  first  century  b.c.  and 
the  Belvedere  torso.  Many  readers,  in  view  of  Mr. 
Wilenski's  recent  attack  on  Greek  sculpture  (and  the 
historians  of  Greek  sculpture),  both  in  his  recent  book 
on  the  Modern  Movement  in  Sculpture  and  his  broadcast 
discussion  with  Professor  Ashmole,  may  approach  the 
subject  with  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation  ;  but,  if  most 
of  the  works  illustrated  and  discussed  are  only  copies  of 
lost  originals,  at  least  the  authors  are  honest  enough  to 
say  so.  Thus,  under  the  illustration  of  the  Discobolos 
is  written  "  The  photograph  is  taken  from  a  composite 
cast  combining  elements  from  several  Roman  copies,  in 
particular  a  body  in  the  Terme  and  the  head  of  a  statue 
in  the  Lancellotti  at  Rome.  The  original  was  a  bronze 
by  Myron,  about  450  b.c."  !  And  the  famous  Hypnos 
at  Madrid  is  now  admitted  to  be  only  a  Roman  copy  of 
a  fourth-century  bronze.  All  this  is  to  the  good,  and  if 
a  book  could  be  written  containing  only  undoubted 
originals  Greek  sculpture  might  regain  a  little  of  the 
prestige  which  it  has  lost  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
important  bibliography  has  been  brought  so  up-to-date 
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that  one  book  (Mr.  Casson's  long-awaited  Technique  of 
Early  Greek  Sculpture)  does  not  at  the  time  of  writing 
appear  to  have  been  published.  There  are  248  excellent 
illustrations,  and  the  addition  of  an  index  would  have 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  a  work  which  will  be  a 
standard  text-book  for  many  years. 

[It  should  be  recalled  that  we  joined  issue  in  our 
October  number  with  certain  of  the  strictures  on  Greek 
art  in  Mr.  Wilenski's  The  Meaning  of  Modern  Sculpture. 
Though  it  is  true  that  Greek  sculpture  has  lost  a  certain 
amount  of  "  prestige  ....  during  the  last  few  years," 
we  venture  to  assert  that  the  loss  is  far  less  extensive  and 
material  than  some  critics  would  have  us  believe. 
- — Editor.] 

"  Le  Temple  d'Angkor  Vat,"  Tome  II.,  troisieme 
partie  :  La  Gallerie  des  Bas-reliefs.  Memoires 
Archeologiques  publies  par  l'Ecole  Francaise  d'Ex- 
treme  Orient.     (G.  Van  Oest,  Paris) 

This  magnificent  volume  is  the  fifth  of  the  series.  It 
contains  sixty-three  beautifully  rendered  collotype  plates 
and  an  introduction  by  M.  Coedes.  The  architecture  and 
decorative  design  of  Angkor  Vat  having  been  displayed 
in  former  volumes,  the  bas-reliefs  are  now  dealt  with  at 
length.  The  temple  is  usually  held  to  be  dedicated  to 
1  ie  King  Suryauarman  II.,  deified  under  the  title  of 
Parama-Visnuloka,  who  appears  in  state  among  the 
reliefs  as  an  additional  incarnation  oi  Visnu  The  bulk 
of  the  subjects  are  therefore  VaisnaVa,  but  not  all.  The 
rigid  division  oi  the  Hinduism  ol  former  times  into  sei  ts 
is  to  a  very  great  extent  an  assumption.  For  instance, 
the  so-called  Vaisnava  Cave  (No.  III.)  at  Badami  is 
decorated  with  Vaisnava  reliefs,  but  the  central  object 
of  worship  is  the  Saiva  phallus.  Furthermore,  not  enough 
attention  has  been  paid  to  variations  111  the  iconographical 
and  literary  treatment  of  the  various  legendary  incidents. 
For  instance,  in  Cave  III.  at  Badami  the  complete  tniut\ 
Brahma.  Visnu  and  Sua,  appear  in  the  introductory  scenes 
of  the  Churning  of  the  Ocean  incident,  when-  Visnu  alone 
is  mentioned  in  the  Puranic  texts  Plate  317  does  nut 
give  sufficient  detail  to  dei  ide  how  tin  ini  idenl  is  treated 
at  Angkor.  M.  Goloubew  is  quoted  in  the  introduction 
as  saying  that  the  uninterrupted  mural  displa)  ol  b 
relief  scenes  was  first  worked  cut  at  Vngkor.  This  is  to 
a  certain  extent  true.  M  Coedes  suggests  that  painted 
cloths  used  as  hangings  provided  the  inspiration,  a 
suggestion  doubtless  based  upon  tin  well-known  Southern 
Indian  painted  and  resist-dyed  cloths.  However,  it  is 
probably  better  to  regard  the  Vngkor  style  as  |., 
derived  very  largely  from  fresco-paintine,,  where  un- 
interrupted display  had  long  been  in  use.  The  low-relief 
and  linear  quality  of  the  design  both  indicate  such  an 
origin.  Their  decorativeness  is  undeniable  and  appears 
on  every  plate  of  this  volume.  There  is  always  something 
to  occupy  the  eye  and  carry  it  forward  The  extreme 
detail  is  seldom  without  charm.  .Movement  and  grace 
an-  everywhere.  What  is  wanting  is  the  essential  quality 
of  the  sculpturesque  One  misses  the  spontaneity  of 
conception  and  vigour  of  execution  of  the  best  Indian 
work.  The  mazes  of  the  decoration  are  drawn  rather 
than  cut.  and  the  figures  leave  a  rather  weak  impression 
of  modelling.  Chiselling  is  nowhere  seen,  except  on  the 
few  blank  spaces  and  the  floors       With  all  their  feminine 


charm,  these  reliefs  are  suggestive  of  decadence.  Con- 
sidering the  factors  that  combined  to  bring  this  art  into 
being,  it  is  astonishingly  un-Indian.  One's  appreciation 
of  it  is  immediate,  but  the  first  glance  is  the  best  in 
the  end. — K.   de  B.  Codrington. 

"  Antiques  :  Their  Restoration  and  Preservation," 
by  A.  Lucas,  O.B.E.,  F.I.C.  (Edwin  Arnold, 
London.     8s.   6d.  net) 

This  re-issue  of  Mr.  Lucas'  book,  originally  published 
in  1924,  comes  at  a  timely  moment,  for  the  tendency  to 
over-restoration,  both  among  private  collectors  and  the 
keepers  of  museums,  has  of  recent  years  reached  alarming 
proportions.  Indeed,  so  flagrant  has  it  grown  that 
objects  of  unquestionable  authenticity  and  of  documentary 
and  even  historical  importance  have  been  so  restored  as 
to  be  unrecognisable,  not  only  by  the  uninformed  public 
but  even  by  experts.  Carried  to  such  lengths,  restoration 
obviously  becomes  a  very  colourable  imitation  of  forgery. 
Mr.  Lucas,  who  was  for  some  years  Chemist  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Antiquities  in  Egypt  and  Director  of  the  Chemical 
Department,  is  solely  interested  in  the  restoration  and, 
what  is  equally  important,  the  preservation  of  Egyptian 
antiquities.  But  his  processes  and  formula;,  it  is  felt, 
may  be  applied  with  equal  success  to  antiquities  of  any 
remote  period,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  chemical 
and  physical  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  objects  are 
found.  There  is  not  one  material  that  was  known  to 
and  made  use  oi  in  am  Lent  and  later  Fgypt  to  which  the 
author  does  not  devote  space.  Granite,  alabaster,  bronze, 
ivory,  leather,  linen,  pre.  ious  metals,  gems,  enamels  and 
even  hair  receive  from  him  the  same  careful  attention, 
informed  by  wide  experience  both  personal  and  vicarious. 
[ntiques  is  essentially  a  handbook  lor  the  expert,  or  for 
tlie  apprentice  archaeologist,  but  despite  its  text-book 
make-up,  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  the  romance 
of  the  que-t  peeps  through  here  and  there.  Even  the 
atmosphere  of  the  laboratory  cannot  kill  th.it  all-pervading 
quality.  Indeed,  apart  from  the  thrill  ill  actual  discovery, 
there  is  none  quite  like  that  which  comes  to  the  restorer 
as  some  work  of  ancient  ,nt  reduced  by  time  to  little 
more  tli. m  .1  chemical  formula,  reassumes  beneath  his 
expert  hands,  in  his  baths  and  under  his  bell-jars,  its 
one-time  shape,  and  even  its  pristine  beaut \ 

This  is  a  book  which  should  tie  111  the  hands  of  every 
collector,  no  matter  what  his  interest.  From  its  pages 
he  will  learn  much  that  will  be  invaluable  to  him.  Above 
all,  he  will  realise  that  the  thing  most  essential  to  suc- 
cessful restoration  is  infinite  patience. — C.R.B. 

"Early  California  Costumes,  1769-1847,  and 
Historic  Flags  of  California,"  by  Margaret  Gilbert 
Mackey  and  Louise  Pinkney  Sooy.  (Stamford  Uni- 
versity Press,  s3.0  net  ;  Oxford  University  Press, 
18s.  net) 

The  authors  of  this  modest  book  have  set  themselves 
the  tremendous  task  of  weaning  theatrical  and  film  pro- 
ducers, and  their  aiders  and  abettors,  the  costumiers,  of 
California  of  their  preconceived  notions  as  to  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  world  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  By  example,  the  writers  hope  to 
substitute  for  the  fanciful  and  in  general  very  inaccurate 
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garments  favoured  by  these  "  authorities  "  a  wardrobe 
in  which  every  item  can  be  vouched  for  as  correct.  The 
intention  and  the  effort  are  praiseworthy,  especially  since 
the  authors  have  not  confined  their  researches  to  matters 
of  dress  only,  but  have  also  delved  deeply  in  the  habits, 
customs  and  daily  life  of  those  who  lived  in  or  even  paid 
only  occasional  visits  to  California  more  than  a  century 
ago.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  costumiers  as  a 
race  need  a  good  deal  of  converting. 

In  the  text  accompanying  their  twenty-four  plates  of 
costume  the  authors  analyse  each  dress,  and  its  cut, 
material  and  colour  are  carefully  described.  To  these 
details  lengthy  notes  on  such  matters  as  saddlery  and 
pottery  are  appended.  Reliable,  however,  as  their  in- 
formation may  be,  no  single  authority  is  cited  for  any 
pronouncement.  Admittedly  a  complete  bibliography  of 
works  used  by  the  authors  is  included  ;  but  it  is  impossible, 
except  by  the  merest  accident,  to  trace  therein  the 
authority  for  any  statement  appearing  in  the  text.  What, 
for  example,  is  the  authority  for  the  assertion  (PI.  9) 
that  the  old  Californian  heavy  cavalry  were  armed  with 
"  a  double-visored  helmet  ....  probably  of  leather  and 
patterned  after  the  old-style  Spanish  steel  helmet  used 
in  New  Spain  a  century  before  " — and  what  does  it 
mean  ? 

The  illustrations  are  vastly  inferior  to  the  text.  In 
general  they  embody  most  of  the  theatrical  costumiers' 
faults,  and  frequently  they  are  not  apposite  to  the  text. 
In  the  case  of  the  costume  of  the  Governor  of  Alta  Cali- 
fornia (1777-91),  the  upper  garment  is  an  utterly  im- 
possible short  quasi-eighteenth-century  coat,  of  the  type 
worn  by  Principal  Boys  in  pantomime  ;  and  the  California 
cavalryman,  who  is  described  as  armoured  with  a  quilted 
leather  jacket  42  in.  long,  is  shown  wearing  one  of  only 
waistcoat  length.  The  swords  illustrated  are  utterly  im- 
practicable and  wholly  imaginary,  and  the  musket  lock 
(PI.  8)  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  weapon.  Despite  these 
faults,  the  book  is  of  real  value,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  when  a  second  edition  appears  it  will  be  provided 
with  a  fresh  set  of  plates,  and  that  the  text  attached  to 
each  will  be  furnished  with  its  own  bibliography. — C.R.B. 

"  Abridged  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  at  Doughty 
House,  Richmond,  Surrey,  in  the  Collection  of  Sir 
Herbert  Cook,  Bart.,"  by  Maurice  W.  Brockwell. 
(Heinemann,  London.     5s.   net) 

The  abridged  catalogue  of  the  pictures  at  Doughty 
House,  Richmond,  is  a  more  important  publication  than 
its  title  implies,  for  it  enumerates  various  additional 
items  which  had  not  been  acquired  when  the  three- 
volume  catalogue  of  1913-15  was  published,  and  also 
incorporates  various  new  facts  which  recent  research  has 
brought  to  light  about  the  pictures.  Thus,  though  on  a 
far  more  condensed  scale,  the  present  catalogue  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  supplement  to  its  lengthier  pre- 
decessor, as  well  as  an  abridgement  of  it.  Mr.  Brockwell's 
well-merited  reputation  as  one  of  the  best-informed  art 
experts  in  the  country  leads  one  naturally  to  expect  that 
the  information  given  in  the  work  will  be  correct  and 
up-to-date,  so  that  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success 
in  this  important  matter  would  be  somewhat  superero- 
gatory. What  certainly  merits  praise,  however,  is  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  he  has  condensed  his  statements 


so  as  to  convey  all  the  essentials  of  lengthy  discussions 
concerning  the  histories  of  individual  pictures  in  a  brief 
paragraph  or  two,  the  references  to  the  sources  from 
which  the  information  is  derived  being  always  given. 
In  a  short  though  highly  interesting  preface,  Mr.  Brock- 
well  gives  a  history  of  Sir  Herbert  Cook's  famous  col- 
lection, now  practically  all  assembled  at  Doughty  House, 
where  portions  of  it  have  been  located  since  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Like  the  Wallace  Collection, 
it  has  been  brought  together  by  the  work  of  several 
generations  of  well-informed  connoisseurs.  Sir  Francis 
Cook  initiated  it  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  had 
presently  to  add  the  large  range  of  galleries  to  Doughty 
House  to  receive  his  accumulations.  On  his  death  in 
1 90 1,  he  bequeathed  all  his  pictures  and  various  other 
portions  of  his  collection  to  his  elder  son,  Sir  Frederick 
Lucas  Cook,  the  second  baronet,  who  died  in  1920, 
when  they  became  the  property  of  Sir  Herbert  Frederick 
Cook,  the  present  owner.  Sir  Herbert  has  added  various 
pictures  to  the  collection,  including  such  important  works 
as  Velazquez's  Calabacillas,  the  Giorgione-Titian  Caterina 
Cornaro,  and  Rembrandt's  Portrait  of  a  Boy.  The  col- 
lection comprises  545  pictures  representing  the  work  of 
the  chief  European  schools  of  painting  and  including  a 
number  of  examples  of  the  highest  importance.  Access 
to  it  is  given  in  reply  to  an  application  in  writing  ad- 
dressed to  "  The  Curator,"  and  may  be  granted — when 
circumstances  permit — for  weekdays  only,  between  two  and 
four  p.m. — C.R.G. 

"Purpose  and  Admiration,"  by  J.  E.  Barton. 
(Christophers,  London.     10s.  6d.  net) 

That  person  whom  we  all  know,  who  asserts  complacently 
— as  if  it  were  a  virtue — that  he  knows  nothing  about 
art,  but  knows  what  he  likes,  might  amend  his  ignorance 
and  justify  his  preferences  if  he  would  read  carefully 
Mr.  J.  E.  Barton's  Purpose  and  Admiration.  Indeed, 
this  book,  which  sets  out  to  give  the  general  reader  a 
connected  view  of  that  which  is  called  art,  not  only 
achieves  this  magic  for  the  ordinary  appreciator  who 
loves  without  knowing  why  and  perhaps  unwisely.  It 
gives  a  well-ordered  and  unhackneyed  review  of  the 
reasons  for  the  racial  and  aesthetic  differences  throughout 
the  ages,  acceptable  and  good  reading  to  those  of  us  who 
think  we  know  why  certain  things  express  to  us  fine  art  . 
in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  craft. 

The  writer  of  this  book  asks  if  it  is  desirable,  even  if  1 
it  were  possible,  for  the  multitude  to  be  told  what  is  beauti- 
ful   and    to    accept    the   verdict   without    question    from 
the  lips  of  authority.     The  answer  is  that  it  is  impossible 
to  convince  a  man  against  his  will.     The  appreciation  of  1 
fine  things  may  be  a  natural  state  of  some  minds,  even  as 
the  ability  to  make  fine  things  may  be  natural  to  some.  I 
It  is  only  genius  that  knows  intuitively.     But  a  book  like  j 
Purpose  and  Admiration  aids  the  would-be  lover  to  under-  1 
stand   what  constitutes  fine   art,   and  will   help   him  to  J 
education    and    an    unprejudiced    frame    of    mind.     And 
although   he  may  always  have  his  preferences  according  . 
to  his  temperament,  he  will  acknowledge  beauty  wherever 
he  finds  it.     It  may  be  miles  apart,  like  Demeter  sitting 
in  sad  grandeur  in  a  niche  in  the  British  Museum  ;    a 
drawing    of    a    reindeer   from    the    Santandar   caves  ;     a 
ponderous  landscape  of  Cezanne's  ;    or  a  snowy  hunting 
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scene  by  Breughel.  There  are  preferences  in  appre- 
ciation, but  there  is  justness.  Modern  conditions  may 
tinge  our  outlook,  change  our  vision  to  a  more  rapid 
expression  ;  but  the  Parthenon,  as  long  as  it  stands,  will 
be  the  perfect  expression  of  Greek  learning  and  taste, 
even  as  the  modern  mighty  buildings  of  New  York  will 
be  the  expression  of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Mahattan. 

One  may  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Barton  for  his  book,  and 
yet  dissent  from  a  few  of  his  statements.  For  instance, 
that  Joseph  Crawhall  is  little  known. 

But  one  agrees  with  the  author  that  it  is  high  time 
that  there  were  held  in  London  an  exhibition  of  paintings 
and  sculpture  by  American  artists.  Nothing  could  help 
the  entente  between  England  and  America  more. — H.R.H. 

"  Wyndham  Lewis  :  A  Discursive  Exposition,"  by 
Hugh  Gordon  Porteus.  (Desmond  Harmsworth, 
London.     8s.  6d.  net) 

Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis  is  not  everybody's  money  ;  but 
he  is  the  money  of  far  more  people  than  are  ever  likely 
to  pay  at  the  doors  until  they  are  impelled  to  do  so  by 
someone  who,  having  savoured  his  quality,  proclaims  it 
from  the  housetops.  In  the  language  of  the  American 
circus,  Mr.  Lewis  needed  a  "barker,"  and  Mr.  Porteus 
is  the  ideal  man  for  the  job.  Mr.  Porteus  is  not  here 
concerned  with  Wyndham  Lewis  the  artist,  although  he 
necessarily  refers  to  the  influence  his  work  has  had  on 
the  trend  of  modern  art.  It  is  with  Wyndham  Lewis 
the  novelist,  satirist  and  humanist  that  we  are  engaged 
in  this  excited,  positive,  and  provocative  book.  Mr. 
Lewis  is  not,  probably,  quite  the  literary  giant  Mr. 
Porteus  proclaims  him  ;  nevertheless,  he  is  a  powerful 
and  original  thinker,  with  something  definite  to  say,  and 
a  way  of  saying  it  that  is  arresting,  subtle  and  insinua- 
tive  ;  tedious,  too,  at  times,  and,  less  pardonably,  occa- 
sionally repellent.  One  could  wish,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Porteus  had  been  a  little  more  ruthless  with  Mr.  Lewis, 
the  too  "  liberal  shepherd."  Plain  speaking  about  sex 
is  often  necessary  and  to  the  good  ;  there  is  nothing  here 
seductive  about  Mr.  Lewis's  method  ;  but  there  are 
physiological  facts  whi<  h  he  would  do  well  to  leave  to 
the  obscurity  oi  Gallic  larce.  Apart,  however,  Irom  these 
lapses,  Mr.  Lewis  needs  explanation  rather  than  ex(  use, 
and  this  explanation  Mr.  Porteus  provides  in  lull  measure. 
He  praises  to  excess,  no  doubt,  but  he  praises  with 
knowledge  and  insight,  and  the  readers  whom  he  sends 
to  the  works  themselves  will  find  him  a  sound  guide  ; 
all  the  sounder  that  whenever  possible  he  makes  Mr.  Lewis 
speak  for  himself.  The  exposition,  indeed,  abounds  in 
felicitous  and  apt  quotation,  so  that  at  times  it  becomes 
a  Wyndham  Lewis  anthology.  Xo  one,  therefore,  will 
be  deceived.  Hen-,  then,  is  Wvndham  Lewis,  and  if 
you  like  the  samples  the  books  should  please  you.  The 
manner  may  seem  without  form,  but  it  is  never  void, 
and  if  to  arrive  at  the  matter  is  sometimes  difficult  it 
is  always  worth  while.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Porteus 
should  have  disfigured  his  vindication  of  Mr.  Lewis  with 
gratuitously  discourteous  references  to  his  contemporarie- 

"A  Woodcut  Manual,"  by  J.  J.  Lankes.  (Henry 
Holt,  New  York.     S3. 50  net) 

Writing  primarily  for  those  who  want  to  make  wood- 


cuts, and  only  secondarily  for  those  who  are  merely 
interested  in  woodcuts,  Mr.  Lankes  opens  his  manual 
with  very  practical  directions  with  regard  to  the  necessary 
tools,  giving  names  and  addresses  of  the  makers.  These 
are  mainly  American,  but  a  well-known  London  firm  is 
included  in  the  list.  He  also  explains  how  useful  tools 
can  be  made  or  improvised  when  necessary.  The  book, 
indeed,  throughout  is  eminently  practical,  for  not  only 
is  technique  precisely  described  and  illustrated,  but 
useful  instructions  on  the  mounting  of  prints,  their 
storage,  and  their  safe  packing  for  transport  are  given. 
There  is  a  spirited  chapter  entitled  "  Money  Matters," 
in  which  much  sound  advice  is  given  with  regard  to  costs 
and  prices  ;  and  a  chapter  on  editions  in  which  the 
possibly  regrettable  necessity  for  limiting  the  number  of 
impressions  to  an  edition  is  crisply  explained.  Mr.  Lankes 
warns  the  reader  against  becoming  his  or  any  man's 
disciple  ;  and  his  final  advice  to  the  student  is  : — "  To 
learn  what  tools  to  use  and  how  they  are  used  and  to 
make  woodcuts — bad  ones  if  none  other  ....  The 
beginner  had  much  better  be  himself — to  toot  his  own 
whistle  if  it  be  but  a  penny  one,  rather  than  pound 
the  other  fellow's  big  bass  drum."  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated  with  cuts  and  diagrams,  and  concludes  with 
eighteen  full-page  prints  of  the  author's  own  woodcuts. 

"  Fine  Prints  of  the  Year  1932,"  edited  by  Malcolm 
C.  Salaman,  American  Section,  by  Susan  A. 
Hutchinson.     (Halton  &  Co.,  London.     30s.  net) 

Tins  annual  well  maintains  its  high  reputation  for  the 
quality  and  beauty  of  its  hundred  full-page  plates,  whi(  li 
illustrate  the  fine  prints  of  the  year.  The  selection  is 
largely  confined  to  English  and  American  subjects,  but 
also  includes  a  few  specimens  of  Continental  work,  so 
that  the  volume  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  trend  of  current 
taste  throughout  the  Oct  ident  Mr.  Malcolm  C.  Salaman 
furnishes  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  British  and 
Continental  plates,  in  which  lie  writes  appreciative 
criticism  <>l  the  examples  illustrated,  and  Miss  Susan  A. 
Hutchinson  does  the  same  for  the  American  work.  I  hi 
latter,  on  the  whole,  shows  a  greater  striving  for  novelty 
than  is  displayed  in  the  English  examples,  though  some- 
t  lines  this  is  gained  by  an  undue  sacrifice  of  draughtsman 
ship  and  clarity  of  expression.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  the  technical  standard  maintained  throughout 
is  very  high,  and  the  volume  may  be  recommended  as  a 
worthy  and  beautiful  record  of  a  form  of  art  which  has 
now  become  one  of  the  most  original  and  scholarly 
mi  thods  nl  modern  aesthetic  expression. 

"  Several  Occasions  "  :  Poems  by  Ronald  Coates  ; 
Wood- Engravings  by  Edward  Walters.  (Edward 
Walters  and  Geoffrey  Miller  ;  or  from  Bumpus, 
London.     Edition  limited  to  250  copies.     5s.  net) 

Captain  Ronald  Coates'  talent  for  versifying  has 
long  been  known  to  a  limited  circle  of  antiquarian  and 
military  acquaintances.  This  slim  volume,  however, 
presents  for  the  first  time  a  selection  of  his  more  serious 
poems  to  a  wider  public.  There  must  be  few,  if  any, 
living  British  poets  who  can  more  aptly  seize  the  spirit 
of  past  ages  than  Captain  Coates,  such  of  his  lines  as  : — ■ 

"  My  own  dear  heart  my  heart  hath  stole  away, 
Yet  having  twain  more  heartless  is  than  I  ;  .  .  .  ." 
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— possessing  the  genuine  ring  of  a  Cavalier  lyric.  Not 
all  the  items  are  as  good  as  this,  though  some  run  it 
close,  but  in  no  case  can  Captain  Coates  be  accused  ol 
having  treated  his  theme  in  the  manner  of  a  pastiche. 
He  employs  antique  idioms  because  they  come  to  him 
at  least  as  easily  as  the  phraseology  and  metre  of  to-day. 
Mr.  Edward  Walters'  pleasing  little  woodcuts  sym- 
pathetically interpret  the  sense  of  Captain  Coates'  text, 
the  whole  being  mounted  in  a  way  to  merit  the  approval 
of  connoisseurs  of  limited  editions. — F.G.R. 

"  Scarlet,  Blue  and  Green,"  by  Duncan  Fife.  Mac- 
millan,  London.     10s.  6d.  net) 

The  proud  brood  marc  in  the  field  with  her  son  ;  the 
shy  youngster  revelling  in  his  longed-for  first  Meet  ;  the 
hard-working  Sealyham  who  does  not  care  if  his  right 
ear  does  stand  up  :  these  and  many  kindred  subjects 
form  the  motifs  of  twenty-five  poems  which  Mr.  Cecil 
Aldin  has  illustrated  with  pencil  drawings  and  four  water- 
colours,  the  latter  being  reproduced  in  colour.  It  is  no 
disparagement  to  Mr.  Duncan  Fife's  verse  to  say  that  the 
best  of  it  is  of  that  rattling  kind  so  eminently  suited  to 
the  expression  of  sporting  themes  ;  but,  unlike  some 
poets  of  the  field  and  chase,  he  does  not  neglect  to  pass 
on  to  the  reader  his  interpretation  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  events  which  have  inspired  him.  Aptly  bound  in 
scarlet  cloth,  the  volume  will  be  enjoyed  as  much  by 
the  "  outdoor  man  "  as  by  the  young  hopefuls  for  whom 
a  sporting  A. B.C.  is  provided. — W.B.B. 

"  The  Sailor's  Nelson,"  by  Admiral  Mark  Kerr, 
C.B.,  M.V.O.  ;  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Earl 
Nelson.     (Hurst  &  Blackett,  London.     18s.  net) 

As  the  writer  states  in  his  Foreword  : — "  This  book  is 
not  only  for  Naval  experts,  but  for  any  person  who  wishes 
to  know  the  unique  charm  of  our  best-loved  hero  .  .  .  ." 
"  Above  the  principal  martial  geniuses  of  the  world, 
Nelson  stands  out  as  the  only  one  who  led  entirely  by 
love  instead  of  ruling  through  fear."  It  may  be  accepted 
as  a  fact  that,  if  he  did  not  consciously  set  himself  out 
to  do  this,  nevertheless  he  was  intensely  proud  of  his 
power  in  this  respect.  Many  letters  written  by  seamen 
are  still  in  existence  testifying  to  the  almost  uncanny 
capacity  which  this  national  hero  of  Britain  possessed 
for  securing  the  sympathetic  affection  of  those  who  served 
under  him.  "  To  get  a  correct  picture  of  the  man  one 
must  remember  that,  in  some  ways,  Nelson  never  grew 
up.  He  was  always  a  young  child  in  his  love  of  praise 
for  his  acts,  and  in  the  wearing  of  the  Orders  and  Decora- 
lions  which  he  had  received  for  his  accomplishments." 
It  may  have  been  through  this  pardonable  egotism  that 
Nelson  elected  to  wear  at  Trafalgar  his  admiral's  frock- 
coat,  bearing  on  the  left  breast  four  stars  of  the  different 
orders  with  which  he  had  been  invested  (now  at  Green- 
wich) ;  or  it  may  have  simply  been  Kismet.  "  In  honour 
1  gained  them  and  in  honour  I  will  die  with  them."  It 
is  useless  to  speculate  on  what  might,  or  might  not,  have 
ened  if  so  striking  a  mark  had  not  been  offered  to 
the  French  riflemen  in  Redoubtable' s  tops,  and  the  author, 
with  all  his  lenity  for  Nelson's  "  vanity,"  abstains  from 
any  comment  on  a  subject  which  has  tempted  many  a 
discussion.  And  while  it  is  true  that  the  hero  advocated 
Peace   willi    Honour,  Admiral  Mark  Kerr  is  equally  right 


in  stating  that  "  No  other  man  than  Nelson  has,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  so  entirely  fulfilled  the  work  of  his  life." 
The  book  is  supplemented  with  a  capital  Chronology, 
and  it  is  perfectly  amazing  to  consider  what  numerous 
events  were  crowded  into  an  active  existence  which,  from 
start  to  finish,   only  just  covered  forty-seven  years. 

"  British  Farm  Animals  in  Prints  and  in  Paintings," 
by  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow.  (Walker's  Quarterly, 
Nos.  33-34,  118,  New  Bond  Street,  London.  5s.  net) 

Every  student  of  retrospective  art  will  be  glad  that 
Walker's  Quarterly  has  recommenced  publication  after 
a  lapse  of  over  two  years.  In  this  double  number,  Mr. 
Shaw  Sparrow  deals  with  old  prints  and  paintings  of 
British  Farm  Animals  with  his  accustomed  acumen. 
Every  possessor  of  Mr.  Sparrow's  books  on  sporting  and 
kindred  art  should  add  this  work  to  their  number.  It  is 
interesting  alike  to  stock  breeders  and  art  historians,  and 
embodies  much  useful  information  on  a  phase  of  painting 
which,  until  recently,  had  fallen  into  undeserved  neglect. 
There  are  various  illustrations,   including  two  in  colour. 

"  Photograms  of  the  Year,"  edited  by  F.  J.  Mor- 
timer, F.R.P.S.  (Iliffe,  London.  Half-leather, 
10s.  6d.  ;    cloth,  7s.  6d.  ;    paper,  5s.  net) 

This  issue  of  Photograms  of  the  Year  is  unusually 
attractive,  and  its  contents  show  an  even  higher  standard 
of  selection  than  usual.  Awareness  of  contemporary 
thought  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of  material  is 
constantly  apparent,  even  some  of  the  more  orthodox 
studies  not  escaping  the  prevailing  influence.  Among 
"  still  life,"  Mr.  T.  K.  Shindo's  Oil  and  Water  is  a  lovely 
example  of  the  pattern  and  contrasts  obtainable  from 
an  intelligent  handling  of  the  photographic  medium. 
Throughout  the  illustrations  are  excellently  reproduced. 

"Close  Up  "  :  A  Quarterly  devoted  to  the  Art  of 
Films,  edited  by  K.  Macpherson.  (Pool,  London. 
Annually,  15s.  net) 

During  various  "  dead  "  periods — aesthetically  speak- 
ing— of  cinema,  Close  Up  has  been  the  consolation  of 
many  who  see  in  films  greater  possibilities  than  that 
which  is  often  misleadingly  styled  "good  entertainment." 
Indeed,  a  file  of  this  quarterly  is  essential  to  any  serious 
student  of  the  subject,  if  merely  for  the  excellently 
chosen  stills  reproduced  in  its  pages.  The  issue  to  hand 
at  the  time  of  writing  (Vol.  IX.,  No.  4)  fully  maintains 
in  every  respect  the  tradition  of  its  predecessors. — F.G.R. 

Some    other    BooKs    Received 

Thi  Museums  Journal,  edited  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Bather,  F.R.S.. 
January,  1933.  (From  the  Museums  Association  or 
Dulau  &  Co.,  London,  3s.  net.)  A  very  good  number. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Plenderleith  concludes  his  paper  on  The 
Examination  and  Preservation  of  Paintings  ;  Pro- 
fessor Laurie  has  some  words  to  say  on  The  Warping 
of  Panels  ;  and  there  are  various  other  interesting 
features. 

I  lie  Heaton  Review  :  A  Northern  Miscellany  of  Art  and 
Literature.  Vol.  VI.  Edited  by  George  G.  Hopkin- 
son.  (Lund,  Humphries,  Bradford.)  An  unusually 
good  issue  of  this  attractive  annual,  which  should 
appeal  to  a  far  wider  audience  than  was  originally 
contemplated.  The  reproduction  work  is  especially 
noteworthy. 
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NOTES    AND    QUERIES 

[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to 
impart  information  required  by  correspondents.'] 


More  Tortoiseshell. 
Sir, — I  was  very  interested  in  the  article  on 
Her  Majesty  The  Queen's  Tortoiseshell  Casket  in 
the  December,  1932,  number  of  The  Connoisseur. 
Mv  wife  has  a  small  bureau,  obviously  the  base 
of  a  toilet  mirror,  in  tortoiseshell  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl.  It  has  more  floral  inlay,  but  it 
has  also  somewhat  similar  "  Heraldic  "  beasts  and 
likewise  the  figure  of  a  lady  ;  but  the  silver  mounts 
are  much  plainer,  and  I  should  date  them  nearer 
1700.  The  inside  is  coloured  red,  with  a  Chinese 
design  in  silver  and  gold. — E.  C.  Blake. 

A  Drawing  at  the  London  Library  (No.  855, 
December,  1932). 
Sir, — With  reference  to  the  enquiry  by  the 
Librarian  of  the  London  Library  concerning  the 
picture  entitled  "  The  Banquetting  House  at  the 
End  of  the  Mall,  St.  James's  Park,"  1  think  there 
can    be   little   doubt    that    this   must    be   a    back 


entrance   to   old  Carlton   House,   as   the  sentries 
would  indicate  some  kind  of  royal  residence. 

An  interesting  point  is  that  the  same  buildings, 
with  their  sentry  boxes,  balconied  window,  etc., 
but  taken  from  a  different  angle,  appear  in 
Rowlandson's  water-colour,  The  End  of  the  Mall, 
Spring  Gardens,  in  the  Desmond  Coke  Bequest  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.— Alan  Lawrence. 

Joseph  presenting  his  Two  Sons,  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  to  his  Father  "  (No.  859). 
Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  identify  this 
picture,  which  bears  the  signature,  "  Rembrandt 
1652,"  and  is  painted  on  canvas,  30  inches  by 
40  inches. — (Rev.)  W.  T.  SAWARD. 

Unidentified  Miniature  (No.  852,   November, 

1932). 
\\  1    regret  that  by  an  oversight  the  enquirer's 
name  was  given   as   "  A.    M.   Stubb,"   instead  of 
"  A.   M.  Stubbs." 


(NO.     859)  "JOSEPH    PRESENTING    HIS    TWO    SONS,    EPHRAIM    AND    MANASSEH,    TO    HIS    FATHER 
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•Christ  healing  the  sick"   (left  section) 


At  All  Hallows  Church,  Poplar 


By  the  Hon.   Mrs.  A.  J.   Pollen 


CURRENT  ART  NOTES 


Our  Plates 

Collectors  who  demand  that  the  attribution  of  a 
picture  shall  always  be  four-square  and  definite  must 
miss  a  good  deal  of  intellectual  stimulus.  Even  when 
the  problem  is  seemingly  insoluble  it  may  open  up  vistas 
of  intriguing,  and  sometimes  useful,  speculation.  Take 
the  Portrait  of  a  Lady  reproduced  as  our  frontispiece 
this  month.  Formerly  thought  to  depict  Contessa  Palma 
of  Urbino,  its  sitter's  identity  is  now  left  conveniently 
open  to  conjecture,  no  satisfactory  conclusion  having 
apparently  been  reached  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
device  on  the  lady's  sleeve.  Similar  uncertainty  has 
existed  as  to  the  artist  responsible.  Domenico  Veneziano, 
Baldovinetti,  and  Paolo  Uccello  have  all  been  suggested, 
and  it  is  to  Uccello  (1397-1475)  it  is  now,  with  a  "  ?," 
assigned.  Measuring  24  in.  by  16  in.,  this  panel  painting 
— one  of  the  most  finely  decorative  portraits  in  the 
National  Gallery — was  acquired  from  Egidi  of  Florence 
in  1866,  having  been  previously  in  the  Pancrazi  collection. 

Another  problem  of  identity — relating  this  time  to  an 
eighteenth-century  English  portrait — is  presented  by 
the  Young  Girl  gathering  Honeysuckle  in  the  Lady  Lever 
Art  Gallery,  Port  Sunlight.  This  pleasing  work  (canvas, 
(.6  in.  by  36J  in.)  was  formerly  attributed  to  Gainsborough. 
Later  opinion,  scarcely  more  certainly,  has  assigned  it 
to  Prince  Hoare  (1755-1834),  the  dilettante  son  of  William 
Hoare,  R.A.,  though  the  work  would  seem  to  be  rather 
early  in  date  for  him.  Whether  the  painting  can  be 
related  to  William  Hoare,  or  whether  (as  Mr.  Sydney  I. 
I  >avison,  Curator  of  the  Gallery,  would  probably  argue) 
it  is  nearer  to  Wright  of  Derby  are  points  which  must 
be  left  in  suspense.  As  to  the  attire  of  the  unknown 
sitter,  it  should  be  said  that  the  dress  and  underdress 
are  pink,  the  cap  white,  and  the  shoes  red.  To  the 
Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery  also  belongs  Ibbetson's  Courtship 
in  a  Cowshed,  which  is  here  reproduced  at  its  actual  size. 


The  companion  drawing  of  the  same  title  was  illustrated 
in   our   December,    1932,   number. 

No  doubt  exists  as  to  the  identity  of  Van  Dyck's 
portrait  of  his  friend  Lucas  van  Uffel,  which  came  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  by  the  Benjamin  Altman 
Bequest,  1913.  Measuring  49  in.  by  39^  in.  (canvas), 
this  famous  work  was  formerly  in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
collection  at  Stafford  House.  A  native  of  Antwerp 
who  settled  in  Genoa,  Lucas  van  Uffel  was  a  merchant 
and  a  patron  of  the  arts,  to  whom  Van  Dyck  dedicated 
the  etching  of  Titian  and  his  Mistress.  He  is  here  dressed 
in  black,  with  a  wall  and  yellow  curtain  as  background. 
A  bust  of  Homer  is  on  the  table. 

Also  from  the  Altman  Bequest  came  Mending's 
Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  On  the  right  of  the  composition  is  St.  Barbara, 
while  an  unnamed  male  donor  appears  in  the  left  back- 
ground. The  Virgin  in  a  red  robe  is  seated  before  a 
red  and  gold  brocade  ;  St.  Catherine  wears  a  brown  and 
gold  brocaded  skirt,  white  bodice  and  red  sleeves  ; 
St.  Barbara,  a  green  robe  and  purple  cloak  ;  the  angel 
behind  her  is  in  red  and  gold  ;  the  other  angel,  dark  blue  ; 
the  donor,  black.  Painted  on  wood,  27  in.  by  28 \%  in., 
this  work  was  formerly  in  the  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Leopold  Goldschmidt  collections.  Other  versions  by 
Memling  of  the  same  composition,  but  differing  from  it 
in  more  or  less  important  details,  are  the  famous  triptych 
of  Sir  John  Donne,  painted  circa  1461-9,  at  Chatsworth  ; 
and  the  celebrated  triptych  in  the  Hopital  St.  Jean,  at 
Bruges  ;  while  the  figure  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  arch 
topped  diptych  in  the  Louvre  affords  another  point  of 
comparison. 

Last  month  we  gave  an  illustrated  review  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Hayden's  catalogue  of  the  Old  English  Porcelain 
in  the  Lady  Ludlow  Collection.     From  this  same  sumptuous 
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publication  comes,  by  Messrs.  John  Murray's  courtesy, 
the  plate  of  a  Chelsea  figure  in  this  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur.  The  figure,  which  bears  the  gold  anchor 
mark,  is  one  of  a  pair  of  Vauxhall  Singers,  and  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  blockmakers  have  done  their  work  gives 
an  excellent  idea  of  its  quality.  Quite  apart  from  the 
interest  and  beauty  of  the  porcelain  with  which  it  deals, 
the  catalogue  is  a  monumental  piece  of  book  making 
and  well  worth  studying  by  anyone  interested  in  truly 
magnificent    volume   production. 

An  East  London  Church 

All  Hallows,  Staining,  in  Mark  Lane,  was  one  of 
the  few  churches  to  survive  the  Great  Fire  of  London. 
Despite  this,  the  body  of  the  building  collapsed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  while  in  1870 
the  newer  fabric  was  demolished,  leaving  but  the  mediaeval 
tower,  which  had  come  through  all  these  vicissitudes,  to 
denote  its  site.  Fittings  were  distributed  to  various 
fanes,  the  finely  carved  pulpit,  chancel  rails,  and  some 
other  woodwork  being  translated  to  All  Hallows  in  the 
East  India  Dock  Road.  Erected  in  1874,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  All  Hallows.  Staining,  this  building 
exteriorly  has  nothing  to  single  it  out  from  the  countless 
churches  which  sprang  up  all  over  England  under  the 
Gothic  Revival.  But  within,  late  seventeenth-century 
wood  carving — among  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  London 
district — strikes  an  impressive  note 

More  recently,  individual  effort  has  continued  the 
decoration  of  tin-  church,  which  thus  exhibits  ,1  mingling 
of  styles  akin  to  that  in  many  an  ancient  structure 
On  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  one  artist  has  put  111 
several  years'  work  on  a  well  designed  lresco  of  Christ 
preaching,  which  still  awaits  completion.  And  now  Lord 
Revelstoke's  elder  daughter,  the  lion.  Mrs.  A.  |.  Pollen, 
has  further  embellished  the  church  1>\  .1  1n11r.il  painting 
extending  the  entire  length  oi  the  mirth  wall  of  the  uave 
This  large  work,  which  shows  Chit  si  I:    1  tick,  has 

taken  ten  years  to  complete  The  problem  of  co-ordinating 
a  figure  composition  on  such  a  scale  has  been  cleverhj 
solved  by  grouping  it  in  three  portions,  separated  by  the 
gnarled  trunks  of  enormous  trees.  Ea<  li  se<  tion,  however, 
is  dependent  on  the  design  as  a  whole,  which  is  focussed 
on  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  centre.  Though  [talianate 
influence  is  apparent  in  the  conception,  the  general 
treatment  is  not  limited  by  adherence  to  the  ideals  of 
any  particular  period  :  a  point  which  may  be  taken  as 
expressing  the  eternal  truth  of  the  message  conveyed. 

A  Great  Antiquary  Passes     the  late  Viscount  Dillon 

Harold  Arthur  Lek-Dillon,  seventeenth  Viscount 
Dillon,  who  died  on  December  18th  last,  shortly  before 
his  89th  birthday,  was  the  oldest  living  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1873. 
His  specialised  knowledge  of  arms  and  armour  can  be 
gathered  from  numerous  papers  which  he  contributed 
to  Archrrologia  and  the  Archaological  Journal,  but  no 
notice  of  him  would  be  adequate  which  did  not  also 
emphasise  his  high  personal  qualities,  his  ripe  wisdom, 
and    his   humour. 

Present  conditions  make  it  increasingly  unlikely  th.it 
Britain  can  continue  to  count  on  the  services  of  men 
born  to  a  certain  position  who  will  devote  their  lives  to 


the  public  interest  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  thought 
of  ambition  or  reward.  Until  far  advanced  in  years. 
Lord  Dillon  carried  out  with  meticulous  conscientiousness 
the  duties  of  a  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  of  the 
Wallace  Collection,  and  of  Chairman  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  He  was  able  to  bring  to  this  work  a 
rare  knowledge  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  staff,  which  he  had  acquired  during  his 
own  experience  in  an  executive  capacity. 

In  1895  he  became  the  first  properly  qualified  curator 
(as  opposed  to  caretakers)  to  be  appointed  to  the  armouries 
of  the  Tower  of  London.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  Master  of  the  Armouries  under  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  reorganised  the  collection,  issued  a 
catalogue  and  accumulated  a  wealth  of  documentary 
material  on  its  early  history,  which  he  handed  on  to  his 
successor,  Major  C.  J.  ffoulkes.  He  acted  as  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Westminster  Abbey  in  1890, 
and  was  Secretary  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  House  of 
Tudor  held  at  the  New  Gallery  in  the  same  year.  He 
was  also  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (1886-92) 
and  President  (1897- 1904),  besides  being  President  of 
the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on   Historical  Monuments 

Lord  Dillon  possessed  at  Ditchley  Park,  Oxfordshire, 
a  remarkable  collection  of  portraits  of  the  Lee  and  Dillon 
families.  It  was  characteristic  ol  him  that  at  a  time 
when  many  landowners  in  better  circumstances  than 
himself  were  selling  their  family  pi<  tures,  he  should  make 
a  gift  ol  the  three  gems  of  his  collection — Archbishop 
Warham,  attributed  to  Holbein  ;  Sir  Henry  Lee,  by  Sir 
\  Mor  ;  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney — to  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  in  memory  of  his  wife.  He  was  instrumental 
in  obtaining  the  famous  Jacobe  album  of  drawings  of 
armour  foi  the  nation  when  it  appeared  at  the  Spitzer 
sale  in  1S93,  and  in  the  purchase  of  the  armour  ol  ~sn 
Christopher  Hatton,  which  was  presented  by  a  body  of 
subscribers  to  the  Prince  ol  Wales,  later  Kin;;  Edward 
VII.  His  complete  disinterestedness  made  Lord  Dillon's 
opinion  to  be  greatly  valued.  It  was  on  his  advice  that 
Km1;  Edward  refused  to  buy  the  sword  falsely  represented 
to  be  the  long-lost  sword  of  the  Black  Prince  from 
terbury  Cathedral.  1  In-,  was  not  the  first  forgery 
that  he  had  detected,  for  when  serving  as  a  subaltern 
in  the  Rifle  Brigade  in  Canada,  in  1870,  he  exposed  at 
,i  raree-show  a  signature,  exhibited  as  that  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  as  being  in  fa  t  the  autograph  of  the  first 
Marquess  of  Normanby. 

He  did  not  use  his  knowledge  to  form  a  private  collec- 
tion, holding  that  it  was  best  for  a  curator  to  have  no 
connection  with  the  market  111  a  private  capacity.  But 
he  once  broke  this  rule  when  he  picked  up  for  a  few 
shillings  a  kidney  dagger,  which  he  promptly  sold  to 
the  late  Sir  Guy  Laking  for  £175,  and  distributed  the 
profit    among  war  charities. 

Lord  Dillon  paid  little  attention  to  outward  appearances, 
but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  distinction  of  the  man  in 
spite  of  the  jacket  of  elderly  cut,  the  battered  panama 
hat,  and  the  haversack  slung  round  his  shoulder.  Until 
an  advanced  age  he  regularly  travelled  up  to  town  in 
a  third  class  railway  carriage,  and  used  to  say  that  it 
was  there  that  he  met  the  most  interesting  of  his  fellow 
creatures. 
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In  addition  to  articles  in  the  proceedings  of  learned 
societies,  he  published  a  revised  edition  of  Fairholt's 
History  of  British  Costume,  which  was  frequently  re- 
printed, and  An  Almain  Armourer's  Album,  which  was 
a  facsimile  of  the  Jacobe  MS.  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  Old  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  will 
remember  his  "  Armadillo  "  pseudonym — an  ingenious 
piece  of  punning.  He  was  created  by  the  King  a 
4  Companion  of  Honour,  was  an  honorary  D.C.L.  of  Oxford 
University,  and  a  freeman  of  the  Armourers  and  Braziers' 
Company.  He  married  firstly,  in  1870,  Miss  Julia  Brock 
Stanton,  who  died  in  1925,  and  secondly  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Philipps,  who  survives  him.  He  is  succeeded  in  the 
title  by  a  nephew,  Major  Arthur  Henry  Dillon,  of  Steeple 
Won,  Oxfordshire. — J.G.M. 

National  Gallery's  New  Chairman 

Sir  Philip  Sassoon's  election  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  London,  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  events  in  the  history  of  that 
institution.  Somewhat  rarely  is  a  high  talent  for 
( organisation  combined  with  an  understanding  and  appre- 
(  ution  of  art,  and  in  Sir  Philip  these  qualities  are  present 
to  an  unusual  extent.  His  taste  in  art  is  catholic, 
embracing  both  the  old  and  the  new,  while  his  strong 
interest  in  collecting  is  reflected  in  the  important  loan 
exhibitions  which  are  regularly  held  at  his  Park  Lane 
residence,  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Northern  Hospitals.  A 
dignified  personality,  Sir  Philip  is  admirably  fitted  to 
,11  t  as  the  head  of  so  important  a  body  as  that  which  he 
now  leads.  But  since  the  respect  which  he  commands 
is  mingled  with  popularity,  it  would  indeed  be  surprising 
if  his  Chairmanship  were  unproductive  of  interesting 
results. 

Honours  List 

Various  announcements  interesting  to  collectors  and 
students  of  art  and  history  were  made  in  the  New  Year's 
Honours  List.  That  a  barony  would  be  granted  to  Sir 
Joseph  Duveen  seemed  more  than  probable,  considering 
his  many  benefactions  to  art  institutions  :  notably  the 
gift  of  new  wings  to  the  National  and  Tate  Galleries  ; 
the  promised  enlargement  of  the  British  Museum  to 
provide  a  more  convenient  home  than  at  present  exists 
for  the  Elgin  Marbles  ;  and  the  urgently  needed  extension 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  which  will  be  opened 
to  the  public  in  the  near  future. 

As  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  Mr.  Eric  R.  D.  Maclagan  was  also  earmarked 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Knight  Bachelor.  Under 
Sir  Eric  Maclagan's  direction,  the  great  collection  at 
South  Kensington  has  undergone  many  beneficial  changes 
ol  arrangement  and  classification,  and  has  received 
numerous  important  accessions,  many  of  which  are 
directly  due  to  his  initiative. 

Less  expected  was  the  knighthood  conferred  on  Mr. 
\mbrose  Heal,  "  in  recognition  of  services  to  the  industrial 
arts  and  crafts."  That  this  recognition  has  been  bestowed 
is.  however,  notable,  as  showing  the  increasing  importance 
attached  to  the  craft  movement  in  contemporary  life. 
Sir  Ambrose  Heal,  whose  books  on  trade  cards  and  the 
old  writing  masters  are  well  known  to  collectors,  has 
done  more  than  render  ineffective  the  traditional  stigma 


on  "  Tottenham  Court  Road  furniture  "  ;  he  has  brought 
modern  design  into  the  lives  of  many  who  otherwise 
would  scarcely  have  heard  of  it. 

Historians  will  approve  the  wise  bestowal  of  a  knight- 
hood on  Mr.  Robert  Sangster  Rait,  for  many  years  the 
erudite  Historiographer  for  Scotland  ;  while  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell's  coveted  distinction  of  a  Knighthood  of  the 
Thistle  sits  well  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Scottish  Historical  Monuments.  That  apostle  of  the 
"  Wonderful  Village,"  Mr.  Reginald  Blunt,  who  is  Founder 
and  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Chelsea  Society,  Trustee  of 
Carlyle  House,  and  a  pillar  of  the  Cheyne  Hospital  for 
Children,  has  become  a  C.B.E. 

Art  and  Rank 

That  artists  invariably  arise  from  the  lower  orders  of 
society  is  a  popular  error  which  can  be  refuted  without 
difficulty.  For  Hoppner  there  has  at  least  been  claimed 
a  descent  which,  if  left-handed,  was  highly  illustrious  ; 
Ozias  Humphry  and  Westmacott,  the  sculptor,  both 
boasted  quarterly  shields  of  arms  ;  Farington,  the  diarist, 
and  Sir  William  Orpen  came  of  good  county  families. 
Without  multiplying  past  instances,  however,  there  is 
a  case  to  hand  in  Walter  John  James,  3rd  Baron  North- 
bourne  and  a  baronet,  who  died  suddenly  on  December 
24th  last.  As  the  Hon.  Walter  J.  James,  he  commenced 
exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Academy  so  long  ago  as  1897, 
and  became  well  known  in  art  circles,  principally  as  a 
landscape  painter  in  water-colour.  Born  September  2nd, 
1869,  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  2nd  Lord  Northbourne, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1923.  Originally  the  family 
patronymic  was  Head,  the  change  being  consequent 
upon  succession  to  the  James  (of  Denford  Court)  estates 
in    the   latter   part   of   the   eighteenth   century. 

Walter  James,  to  retain  the  style  by  which  the  3rd 
Lord  Northbourne  was  best  known  to  the  art  world,  was 
educated  at  Harrow  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
In  art,  he  studied  under  A.  D.  Cooper  and  at  the  R.C.A. 
School  of  Engraving.  In  1912,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter  Etchers,  while  in  1931 
he  became  a  Trustee  of  the  Wallace  Collection.  He  had 
exhibited  at  sundry  London  and  provincial  galleries, 
had  held  four  "  one-man  "  shows  in  London,  and  was 
prominently  associated  with  various  art  societies  and 
institutions.  During  the  Great  War  he  had  served  as 
a  Lieutenant,   R.N.V.R. 

In  1894,  he  married  Miss  Gwenllian  Rice,  eldest 
daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Ernest  Rice,  K.C.B.,  herself  a 
painter,  who  commenced  exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  the  same  year  as  her  husband.  They  have  had  five 
children,  their  only  surviving  son,  the  Hon.  Walter 
Ernest  Christopher  James,  succeeding  to  the  title.  The 
latter  married  in  1925  Miss  Katherine  Nickerson,  of 
Boston,  Mass. — the  new  Lady  Northbourne. — Thorney 
Lisle. 

Amateurs  and  Professionals 

That  "  Artist  "  is  of  itself  a  style  of  honourable 
distinction  is  shown  by  the  numbers  in  all  ranks  of  society 
who  aspire  to  bear  it.  Nearly  every  year,  the  Summer 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  heralded  by  accounts 
of  amateurs  whose  work  has  been  approved  by  the 
Hanging    Committee.      In    many   cases,    such   exhibitors 
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can  claim  but  a  solitary  success  of  this  sort.  Mr.  Herbert 
Rollett,  who  died  on  December  <Sth,  was,  however, 
differently  placed.  Born  on  June  3rd,  1872,  at  Huckerby 
Grange,  near  Gainsborough,  Lines.,  Mr.  Rollett  was 
some  time  in  business  as  a  Grimsby  grocer,  taking  up 
art  as  a  hobby.  Eventually  he  adopted  it  as  his  calling, 
and  his  work  had  already  been  seen  at  various  provincial 
galleries,  as  well  as  at  the  R.O.I.,  before  it  was  represented 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Academy.  This  was  1924, 
and  Mr.  Rollett  continued  to  show  there  for  some  years. 
In  1927  he  was  elected  to  an  associateship  of  the  Renal 
Society  of  British  Artists,  becoming  a  full  member  in 
1929.  Though  Mr.  Rollett  was,  one  believes,  self-taught 
in  art,  he  was  a  sufficiently 
proficient  exponent  of  land- 
scape to  make  one  feel  that 
the  popular  style  of  "  artist- 
grocer,"  which  clung  to  him, 
might  have  been  advantage- 
ously discarded  by  the  public. 
Mr.  Peter  John,  or,  more 
exactly,  Petrus  Johannes 
Arendzen,  who  died  at  Hamp- 
stead  on  December  13th,  .it 
the  age  of  86,  was  an  etc  her 
and  portrait  painter  whose 
plates  after  works  bv  the  <  lid 
Masters  used  to  be  well 
known.  Many  of  them  were 
shown  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  commenced  to 
exhibit  in  1890.  A  Duti  hmarj 
who  had  settled  in  England, 
Mr.  Arendzen  w.i- ,m  \ssociate 
cil  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Belgium,  and  married  a  lady 
of   Belgian  parentage.      They 

had  a  number  of  children,  and  it   is  noteworthy  th.it  no 
less  than   four  priests  who  participated  in  the   Requiem 
High  Mass  offered  foi  Mr.  Arendzen  at  a  Roman  Catholit 
Church    in     Kilburn,     were    sons    of    the    dead    artisl 
Thornky    Lisle. 

Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery's  Progress 

Any  good  art  gallery  deserves  an  attractive  annual 
report.  Hitherto  those  issued  from  the  Lady  Lever 
Art  Gallery  have  been  official  documents,  com  tse  and 
1  Hi.  lent,  but  making  no  effort  to  capture  the  public 
imagination.  This  year,  thanks  to  the  initiative  of  the 
trustees,  and  of  Mr.  Sydney  L.  Davison,  the  energetii 
curator,  a  change  has  been  made.  Without  sacrificing 
any  essential  utility,  the  ninth  annual  report  has  been 
published  as  an  illustrated  and  pleasingly  mounted 
brochure,  in  which  are  reproduced  some  of  the  more- 
important  additions  made  to  the  collection  since  [928 
The  idea  is  much  to  be  commended,  and  it  is  agreeable 
to  note  that  it  is  to  be  continued  in  future  issues 
During  three  months  of  the  year  ended  on  June  30th 
last,  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery  was  closed  for  redecora- 
tion.  Opportunity  was  taken  to  examine  and,  when 
required,  to  renovate  pictures  and  frames.  In  the 
rehanging  and  rearrangement  of  the  collection,  numerous 
alterations    wen-    made,    which    have    had    the    effect   of 
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bringing  about  a  more  systematic  classification.  Despite 
the  interruption  caused  by  this  necessary  closing,  the 
total  of  visitors  (101,378)  was  only  just  below  that  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  On 
November  4th,  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the 
Gallery.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  school  children 
visitors — always  a  satisfactory  sign — is  noted:  5,145 
as  against  3,654  the  year  before.  Additions  to  the 
collection  include  twro  purchases  :  Mr.  L.  Campbell 
Taylor's  picture.  The  Sampler,  and  a  bronze  by  Mr. 
C.  L.  Hartwell,  The  Goatherd' s  Daughter.  Viscount 
Leverhulme  has  deposited  a  chandelier  for  the  Adam 
Room  ;  while  Miss  Eliza  H.  Wylie  bequeathed  examples 
of  the  Jubilee  coinage.  Sales 
of  Messrs.  C.  Reginald  Grundy 
and  S.  L.  Davison's  Illustrated 
Guide  maintained  a  steady 
average,  1,797  copies  being 
disposed  of;  nearly  10,500 
picture  post  cards  changed 
hands  ;  while  the  sale  of 
photographs  and  prints  has 
consistently  increased.  Mr. 
A.  Carlyle  Tail  is  Assistant 
Curator  1  >i  the-  < rallery. 

Plastic  Figures  of  Byron 

flu-   Editor  ol 

line  Connoisseur. 
Sir,  —My  article  on  "  Some 
Plastic  Figures  of  Byron  "  in 
The  CiiN.vinssi  in  (1  in  e-mhe-i  . 
1932     may,   perhaps,   be   use- 
fully     completed      by      some 
supplementary       details       on 
statues  mentioned  in  it,  some 
of  which  I  find  in  the  remark- 
able- monograph  on   Byron   by  Z     l>    Ferriman   (London, 
The    Anglo-Hellenii     League,    i'i2o). 

The  Byron  Statue  at  Missolonghi  was  erected  by  Greek 
subscription  in  1881.  The  Mercie  Group  of  Byron  and 
Hellas  (Falguiere  designed  the  statue  originally,  but  it 
was  worked  out  and  finished  bj  Mercie,  the  pupil  and 
emulator  of  Falguiere,  after  the-  hitter's  death  in  1900) 
is  a  striking  feature  of  the  Zappeion  Gardens,  Athens, 
little  more-  than  a  stone's  throw  from  the  spot  where 
the  poet  wrote  the  Curse  of  Minerva.  It  was  not  until 
1883  th.it  Byron  had  a  memorial  in  a  public  place  in 
his  own  country,  the  statue  at  Hyde  Park,  against  which 
Lord  Darling  directed  the  epigram  quoted  by  me.  Oi 
the-  re-d  marble  pedestal,  Mr.  Ferriman  says  that  it  was 
quarried  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  was  the  gift  of  Greece. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  cast  of  the  bust  from  the  statue 
of  the  poet  by  Thorwaldsen  has  been  presented  by  Colonel 
Sir  John  Murray — from  the  house  in  Albemarle-  Street 
where  so  many  mementoes  and  manuscripts  of  Byron 
are  kept — through  myself  to  the  Historical  Museum  in 
Athens.  Some  time  in  the  early  'forties,  the  then  John 
Murray  wrote  to  Dean  Ireland  to  see  if  the  original 
statue  could  not  be  admitted  at  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  Dean  replied  :  "  I  do,  indeed,  greatly  wish  for  a 
figure  by  Thorwaldsen  here,  but  no  taste  ought  to  be 
indulged    to    the    prejudice    of    a    duty."     Now    let    Mr. 
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Ferriman  tell  us  how  the  statue  came  to  be  erected  in 
the    noble    library    of    Trinity    College,     Cambridge  : — 

"  Dean  Ireland  died  in  1842,  and  Hobhouse  sounded 
Sir  Robert  Peel  as  to  the  chances  of  a  different  attitude 
on  the  part  of  his  successor.  Lord  Broughton  notes  in 
his  diary,  February  12th,  1844,  that  he  happened  to  be 
alone  with  Sir  Robert  in  the  dining  room  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  latter  ....  continues,  '  I  am  afraid, 
Sir  John  (he  was  then  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  Bart.),  we 
shall  not  get  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  do  anything  as  to 
Lord  Byron's  monument.'  He  then  said  he  thought 
Trinity  College  Library  the  best  place,  and  asked  me  if 
I  had  not  leave  to  put  it  there.  I  said  '  Yes.'  At  the 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  monument  on  July 
29th,  '  I  told  them  I  had  positive  information  that  the 
present  Dean  and  Chapter  would  not  admit  the  statue.' 
It  was  decided  that  no  formal  demand  should  be  made. 
Finally,  Dr.  Whewell,  'the  learned  and  revered  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  showed  that  he  was  not  afraid  of 
contaminating  his  pupils  by  giving  in  the  noble  library, 
amid  the  mementoes  of  the  great  men  who  had  added 
lustre  to  that  royal  foundation,  a  most  conspicuous 
position  to  the  statue  of  Byron.'  It  had  lain  for  ten 
years  in  the  vaults  of  the  Custom  House." 

Finally,  I  have  to  mention  that  in  the  library  of  the 
Greek  Legation  there  is  the  cast  of  a  rather  idealised 
bust  of  Byron  by  an  artist,  to  me,  at  least,  un- 
known. 

The  above  notes  complete,  I  think,  what  we  actually 
know  concerning  these  particular  "  plastic  figures  "  of 
Lord  Byron,  some  of  which  you  reproduced  so  beautifully 
to    accompany    my    article. — Demetrius    Caclamanos. 

Giorgione's   "  Virgin  of  Castelfranco  " 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  famous  Madonna  of 
Castelfranco,  by  Giorgione — one  of  that  master's  few 
undisputed  creations — is  at  length  to  be  shown  adequately 
in  a  chapel,  to  be  added  specially  to  the  Cathedral,  with 
two  windows  lighting  the  altar.  When  I  saw  it  hanging 
on  the  left  of  the  choir,  its  position  was  less  than  satis- 
factory. The  Virgin — a  type  of  singular  beauty — is 
enthroned,  with  the  Christ  Child  on  her  right  knee. 
Beside  the  throne  are  SS.  Francis  and  Liberale,  the  latter 
in  armour.  A  study  for  this  figure,  but  wearing  the 
helmet,  is  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  little  town  of 
Castelfranco  was  Giorgione's  birthplace,  and  is  fairly 
accessible  by  car  from  Venice,  passing  through  Treviso. — 
S.B. 

Old  Master  Drawings 

Moderation  was  the  keynote  of  the  exhibition  of 
fifty-seven  old  master  drawings  lately  held  at  the  Tomas 
Harris  Galleries  (29,  Bruton  Street,  London).  Nothing 
of  the  highest  rank  was  included,  but,  at  the  same  time. 
the  most  expensive  item  in  the  priced  catalogue  was 
rated  at  twenty-five  guineas,  whilst  the  majority  ranged 
modestly  between  two  and  ten  guineas.  These  limits 
covered  pencil  drawings  by  Henry  Aiken — highly  con- 
ventional in  treatment,  but  highly  effective  ;  a  tiny, 
coloured  landscape  of  the  German  School,  which  would 
make  an  amusing  Christmas  card,  and  what  was  perhaps 
the  most  engaging  thing  in  the  show,  a  large  pen  and 
ink   design   on   two  sheets  of  paper   by   Luca  Cambiaso 


(1527-85),  whose  sweeping,  calligraphic  stroke  matched 
perfectly  his  conception.  This  was  an  Annunciation,  so 
impetuous  in  action  as  to  be  alarming,  were  it  not  for 
the  rapt,  still  figure  of  the  Virgin  kneeling  at  a  prie-dieu, 
near  something  uncommonly  suggestive  of  a  grand 
piano  :  supremely  unconscious  of  the  archangel  diving 
with  headlong  ardour  upon  her,  with  a  torrent  of  herald 
angels  in  his  wake.  If  Cambiaso  executed  such  studies 
as  these  during  his  residence  in  Spain  (he  was  called  to 
the  Escorial  by  Philip  II.)  he  may  easily  have  given  a 
lead  to  many  a  later,  native  religious  painter  ;  Antolinez 
for  example. 

Deliberately  bizarre  was  No.  4,  a  wash  drawing  of  a 
kneeling  camel  with  goat  forelegs  attended  by  a  not 
too  reverent  monkey,  signed — appropriately  twice — by 
Domenico  Tiepolo,  who  here  captured  rather  more  of 
the  parental  breadth  of  spacing  and  novelty  of  arrange- 
ment than  he  usually  attained.  Uncommon  items  were 
two  sheets  of  slight  but  charming  pencil  notations  of 
architecture  in  Lyons  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  whilst  the 
presence  of  typically  graceful  and  dignified  figure  studies 
by  Guercino  emphasised  yet  again  how  perennial  has 
been  that  artist's  popularity  in  England  ever  since  its 
natives  began  to  make  the  Grand  Tour. — H.I.K. 

Greenwood  Fancies 

Mr.  Orlando  Greenwood's  flair  for  grouping  ceramic 
figures  or  carvings,  and  investing  the  compositions  with 
a  human  significance,  has  again  been  characteristically 
exemplified  in  an  exhibition  of  his  work  at  the  Spink 
Galleries  (5-7,  King  Street,  St.  James',  London).  Since 
Mr.  Greenwood  adopted  this  genre,  he  has  made  it 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  the  display  under  notice  revealed 
that  he  has  lost  none  of  his  whimsical  outlook.  As  a 
typical  instance  of  his  fancy  may  be  cited  The  Flesh 
and  the  Spirit,  wherein  a  pottery  figure  of  the  fat-bellied 
Hotei  sits  regarding  its  counterpart  in  crystal — the  fine 
original  of  which  latter  could  be  recognised  in  an  adjoining 
room.  In  The  Ship  of  the  Desert,  a  "  low  angle  shot  " 
of  a  T'ang  camel  in  a  setting  suggestive  of  sand  and 
parched  rocks  achieved  a  dramatic  effect,  and  was  one 
of  the  best  handled  works  on  the  walls.  Its  colour 
scheme,  too,  was  more  subtle  than  he  always  contrives. 
In  the  Don  Quixote,  less  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
ceramic  quality  of  the  "  sitters  "  than  in  most  of  the 
other  subjects,  though  in  almost  every  case  texture  was 
convincingly  rendered.  If  Mr.  Greenwood  set  the  fashion 
for  this  sort  of  still-life,  he  remains  its  most  consistent 
and  most  generally  successful  exponent. 

Sussex  Armorial  Drawings  and  Brasses 

The  exhibition  of  Sussex  armorial  drawings  and 
photographs  of  Sussex  brasses  at  the  Hove  Public  Library 
in  the  Lady  Wolseley  Room  has  proved  to  be  of  great 
interest.  Miss  Helen  Hall,  who  is  making  an  armorial 
record  of  Sussex  families,  has  been  able  here  to  show, 
as  a  first  instalment,  125  of  her  drawings  in  colour. 
Correct  and  clear,  these  form  a  most  useful  series.  The 
brasses  photographed  from  rubbings  are  of  no  less  interest 
and  value.  There  are  here  220  of  these  Sussex  brass- 
rubbings,  and  the  work  achieved  by  Mrs.  Davidson 
Houston,  entailing  much  physical  effort,  is  most  creditable. 
—S.B. 
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ELIZABETHAN     EXHIBITION 

By  J.  G.  MANN,  F.S.A. 


Considering  the  importance  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
the  loan  exhibition,  which  opened  on  January  26th 
at  23,  Grosvenor  Place,  London,  should  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  since  the  period  was  represented 
at  the  New  Gallery  forty-three  years  ago. 

Since  then  there  have  been  influences  at  work 
to  diminish  our  respect 
for  "  Good  Queen  Bess," 
but  the  masterful 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 
cannot  be  ousted  from 
the  centre  of  a  brilliant 
and  crowded  stage.  So 
many  of  the  great  figures 
111  literature  and 
science,  in  enterprise 
and  vigorous  action, 
matured  during  her  loni; 
reign,  that,  though  one 
knows  it  produced 
neither  a  Van  Dyck  nor 
a  Gainsborough,  it  is 
to  the  pictures  that  the 
visitor  will  first  turn. 

The  Queen  herself  is 
represented  by  ten  por- 
traits painted  at  di  llerent 
stages  of  her  life. 
Among  them  is  the 
famous  one  with  the 
eyes  and  ears  upon  her 
dress,  the  rainbow  in 
her  hand,  the  serpent 
and  other  symbols, 
which  has  been  lent  bv 
the  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury (No.  hi.).  His 
Majesty  The  King  has 
lent  one  of  her  in  old  age 
from    Hampton    Court, 


and  the  interesting  little       x0. 
panel  of  her  with  three 
goddesses      by      Hans 


Eworth.  "  Gloriana's  "  love  of  fine  clothes  and 
jewellery  is  well  shown  in  the  pictures  of  her 
from  Penshurst  and  Welbeck. 

On  the  first  floor  she  is  shown  surrounded  by 
portraits  of  her  many  suitors  and  courtiers.  Here 
are  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  three  sons  of  Catherine 
de  Medici  of  France,  Eric  XIV.  of  Sweden,  and 

the  ambitious  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter. There  are  portraits 
of  the  unlucky  Earl  of 
Essex,  of  Henry 
Wriothesley,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  and  of 
the  brilliant  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  The  great  days 
of  navigation  and  ad- 
venture are  typified  in 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  (lent 
by  Commander  Raleigh 
Grenville),  and  Lord 
Howard  oJ  Fffingham. 
Modern  scholarship 
has  abolished  the  old 
attributions  to  de  Heere 
and  Zucchero,  but  has 
discovered  I  l;nis  \i worth, 
who  is  represented  by 
several  examples  of  his 
able  work,  notably  that 
of  Sir  William  Sidney 
from  Pet  worth,  and 
among  the  ladies,  Mary 
Browne,  Countess  of 
Southampton,  lent  bv 
the  Duke  of  Portland. 
Judged  purely  on  its 
merits  as  a  work  of  art 
the  delightful  head  and 
shoulders  by  an  anony- 
mous artist  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hoby  from 
Bisham    Abbey,    where 


I. —  OAK     CHAIR     MADE     IN      I  579     FOR     RALPH     CREYK1 
01      MAKTON     HAIL,     BRI DLIXGTOX 
LE.N'T    BV     MAJOR     RALPH    CREYKE 
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Queen  Elizabeth  lived  for  a  time  under  surveillance 
before  her  accession,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
pictures  in  the  exhibition.  (Reproduced  in  The 
Connoisseur,  December,  1922,  and  on  the  cover 
of  this  issue.) 

The  clear  and  delicate  work  of  Nicholas  Hilliard 
and  Isaac  Oliver  is  represented  by  a  selection  of 
several  fine  miniatures  from  the  collections  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
The  lead  bust  of  the  Queen  (illustrated  in  The 
Connoisseur,  January,  1915),  lent  by  Mrs. 
Keighthly,  is  attributed  to  Hilliard,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  model  from  which 
Maximilian  Colt  executed  the  effigy  on  her  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey. 

English  domestic  life  underwent  a  big  change 
during  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Middle  Ages 
were  over,  and  men  no  longer  needed  to  think 
of  defence  before  comfort  in  the  planning  of 
their  homes.  The  confiscation  of  monastic 
property,  and  a  long  period  of  peace  at  home 
and  abroad,  had  brought  wealth  and  security. 
One  of  the  effects  of  this  was  seen  in  the  increase 
in  form  and  variety  of  furniture.  Chairs  began  to 
multiply,  and  drawer  tables  on  solid  legs  to  take 
the  place  of  temporary  affairs  on  trestles.    Repre- 


NO.    II. NEEDLEWORK    PANEL 

LENT    BY    LADY    RICHMOND 


NO.    III. QUEEN    ELIZABETH 

LENT    BY    THE    MARQUESS    OF    SALISBURY 

sentative  pieces  of  Elizabethan  furniture  are 
distributed  about  the  rooms  and  help  to  give 
cohesion  to  the  exhibition  in  the  rather  alien 
surroundings  of  Grosvenor  Place.  Two  exception- 
ally fine  oak  buffets  may  be  mentioned,  one  lent 
by  Lord  Melchett  and  the  other  from  the  dining 
hall  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  characteristic 
marquetry  in  the  form  of  an  elaborately  turreted 
house,  traditionally  said  to  represent  Nonesuch 
Palace  in  Surrey,  is  represented  by  a  large  chest 
lent  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cripps-Day. 

The  arts  of  the  goldsmith  and  the  needlewoman 
were  at  their  height  in  these  years.  Lord  Jersey 
has  lent  a  fine  crystal  cup  and  cover  (No.  iv.), 
and  Sir  Percival  David  a  Chinese  Ming  bowl  with 
English  silver-gilt  mounts  and  cover,  which  is 
interesting  for  the  association  of  the  Far  East 
and  the  West  at  this  early  date.  Among  the 
needlework  are  many  fine  examples  from  Hardwick 
Hall,  including  Bess  of  Hardwick's  coat,  and  there 
is  a  characteristic  panel  lent  by  Lady  Richmond 
(No.  ii.).  Tapestry  is  represented  by  a  superb 
piece  from  Drayton  House  with  the  arms  of 
Leicester,    lent    by    Sir    William    Burrell,    and    a 
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hitherto    almost    unknown    example    of    Sheldon 
tapestry  from  Sleaford  Church. 

Those  who  are  attracted  by  objects  for  their 
personal  associations  will  see  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
astrolabe,  Queen  Elizabeth's  nightdress,  a  ring 
given  by  the  Queen  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  one 
of  the  pipes  which  claim  to  have  belonged  to 
that  enterprising  smoker,  and  two  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham's  grasshopper 
rings. 

As  might  be  expected, 
there  are  many  interesting 
books  and  documents,  in- 
cluding first  editions  of 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queen  and 
of  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream ;  and  the  libraries 
of  Sir  Leicester  Harmsworth 
and  Worcester  College,  Ox- 
ford, have  provided  many 
rare  volumes.  The  age  of 
madrigals  and  William  Byrd 
is  illustrated  by  musical 
instruments,  and  music  both 
in  printed  song  books  and 
in       M.S.  Shakespeare, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Ben  Jonson  and  Bacon,  are 
not  as  much  in  evidence  as 
one  might  at  first  expect, 
until  one  remembers  thai 
the  greater  part  of  their 
work  belongs  to  the  next 
reign. 

The  double  room  on  the 
ground  floor  contains  ar- 
mour and  pictures,  which 
have  been  chosen  as 
examples  of  costume  rather 
than  for  the  importance  of 
the  sitters.  The  line  Green- 
wich armour,  lent  by  the 
Honourable  Artillery 
Company,  is  one  of  the  least 
known  of  its  class  and 
worthily  represents  the  w<  >rk 
of  the  Almain  armourers  in 
England,  of  which  so  many 
of  the  finest  examples  have 


XO.     IV. SILVER-MOUNTED      CRYSTAL    CUP     AND 

COVER,     I566  LENT    BY    THE    EARL    OF    JERSEY 


passed  to  America.  Here,  from  Penshurst,  is  the 
helmet  borne  at  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  funeral, 
and  nearby  is  a  drawing  of  the  funeral  procession 
lent  by  the  College  of  Arms. 

There  are  many  objects  which  took  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Tudor  Exhibition  of  1890  which  will  not 
be  found  at  Grosvenor  Place.  This  is  the  measure  of 
our  advance  in  scholarship  and  critical  acumen. 
Heavy  oak  furniture  is  as 
often  Jacobean  as  Eliza- 
bethan, and  so  many  pairs 
of  Elizabeth's  gloves  and 
shoes  turn  out  on  examina- 
tion to  belong  to  the  succeed- 
ing century.  Portraits,  too, 
are  no  longer  accepted  quite 
so  trustfully,  and  countless 
country-house  panels  of  the 
Queen,  of  her  rival,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  of 
Drake  and  Raleigh,  have 
Imtii  liiiuid  td  be  copies  or  to 
represent  persons  unknown- 
The  Exhibition,  too,  has 
been  confined  to  objects  of 
English  origin  or  definitely 
English  association,  which 
explains  the  absence  of 
many  familiar  articles  of  the 
period  which  have  been 
imported  from  the  Contin- 
ent, for  instance,  there  is 
a  marked  absence  of  swords 
and  rapiers,  because  so 
many  of  these  were  made 
abroad,  and  without  a  per- 
fect pedigree  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  distinguish 
those  which  have  recently 
come  into  the  country. 

It  is  only  a  rigid  standard 
of  selection  which  justifies 
these  exhibitions  ;  for  then 
they  can  become  really  in- 
formative when  so  manv 
objects  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  for  a  short  time 
brought  into  happy  juxta- 
position. 
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COLLECTING  STAMPS  ON  LETTERS 

AMD  LETTERS   BEFORE  STAMPS 

By   DOUGLAS    ARMSTRONG 


The  development  of  philately  as  an  historical 
study  has  lately  assumed  a  new  phase,  which  may  be 
described  briefly  as  the  "  cult  of  the  cover."  An  in- 
creasing number  of  discerning  philatelists  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  collection  of  stamps  upon  the 
original  letters  or  cards,  and  even  of  letters  without 
stamps  dating  back  to  the  days  before  the  advent  of 
Rowland  Hill's  adhesive  postage  label.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  philatelists  decided, 
almost  unanimously,  that  postal  stationery,  on  account 
of  its  bulk,  must  go  by  the  board.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  general  run  of  collectors  resolutely  declined  to  give 
album  room  to  "  entires  "  of  any  description,  with  the 
result  that  before  ever  a  stamp  was  admitted  to  their 
collections,  it  was  first  of  all  ruthlessly  divorced  from  the 
missive,  or  fragment  thereof,  to  which  it  had  been 
originally  affixed. 

Except  for  a  very  few  philatelic  students  like  the  late 
Earl  of  Crawford  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Seybold,  who  early 
recognised  the  historical  importance  of  "  entires,"  this 
state  of  affairs  was  general  until  quite  recent  years,  when 
far-sighted  philatelists  began  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that, 
largely  because  of  the  ill-advised  actions  of  their  pre- 
decessors, stamps  on  original  "  cover  "  were  not  only  of 
superior  philatelic  interest,  but  infinitely  rarer  than  those 
which   had   been   assiduously   "  soaked   off." 

The  cult  of  the  "  cover  "  may  be  said,  however,  to 
have  attained  its  first  considerable  vogue  with  the  advent 
of  that  most  modern  pursuit,  air  post  collecting,  whose 
standard  is  denoted  by  the  esrogramme  or  flown  letter. 
The  formation  of  important  collections  of  air  post  letters 
removed  once  and  for  all  the  shibboleth  that  "  entires  " 
were  top  cumbersome  to  be  collected  satisfactorily.  The 
upshot  was  that  ordinary  philatelists  took  once  more 
to  preserving  intact  such  stamps  on  letters,  etc.,  as  came 
their  way,  with  the  natural  result  that  items  of  this 
description  began  to  take  on  an  added  value  in  the  market. 

From  the  standpoint  of  philatelic  interest,  the  import- 
ance  of  stamps  upon  original  covers  lies  in  the  documentary 
record  they  provide  regarding  dates  of  issue  and  currency, 
varieties  ol  postmark,  postage  rates  in  force,  and  time 
taken  in  the  transit  of  mails  between  given  points.  Early 
ire  consequently  most  keenly  sought  after. 
For  example,  a  penny  black  stamp  of  Great  Britain  used 
on  a  portion  of  a  letter  four  days  previous  to  the  official 
date  of  issue,  viz.,  May  2nd  (instead  of  May  6th),  1840, 
has  sold  for  £50,  whereas  the  stamp  alone  and  off  the 
cover  is  worth  no  more  than  5s.  or  so.  Thousands  of 
the  so-called  "  Sydney  View  "  stamps  of  New  South 
Wales  exist  in  stamp  collections  throughout  the  world, 
but  only  a  single  example  of  the  2d.  value  is  known  used 
upon  a  letter  bearing  the  actual  date  of  issue,   January 


1st,  1850.  Instances  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum, 
but  it  is  needful  only  to  refer  to  the  specialised  catalogues 
devoted  to  the  stamps  of  particular  countries,  such  as 
the  United  States,  British  North  America,  France,  and 
the  rest,  to  appreciate  the  superior  philatelic  interest 
and  value  attached  by  philatelic  connoisseurs  to  items  of 
this  description.  Next  in  importance  to  "  first  day  " 
covers  rank  those  postmarked  upon  the  last  occasion 
when  the  stamps  in  question  were  valid  for  postage,  or 
employed  under  special  conditions  such  as  extra-terri- 
torially  or  with  particular  cancellations. 

Since  the  postmark  antedated  the  adhesive  stamp  by 
close  upon  two  centuries,  having  been  first  introduced 
by  Colonel  Bishop  in  1660,  the  cover  collector's  researches 
into  postal  and  philatelic  history  go  back  much  further 
than  those  of  the  adhesive  philatelist.  Take  the  case 
of  the  Barbados,  where  the  first  British  Post  Office  in  the 
West  Indies  was  set  up  by  Warrant  of  Charles  II.  in 
1663,  although  adhesive  postage  stamps  were  not  provided 
for  use  there  until  1851.  Nowadays  the  majority  of 
philatelic  specialists  preface  their  collections,  whenever 
possible,  with  pre-stamp  covers  illustrating  the  particular 
postal  markings  in  use  before  the  advent  of  adhesive 
stamps.  At  one  time  these  interesting  items  could  be 
picked  up  by  the  patient  collector  for  the  proverbial 
"  old  song,"  and  even  to-day  they  are  frequently  offered 
by  dealers  for  a  few  shillings  apiece. 

The  growing  popularity  of  this  phase  of  philately  is 
demonstrated  by  the  formation  in  America  of  a  Collector's 
Society  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  and  collection 
of  pre-stamp  "  covers  "  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  gainsaying 
the  high  philatelic  interest  and  importance  of  the  cult. 
The  problem  of  preserving  and  displaying  postal  "  en- 
tires "  does  not  really  present  so  great  a  difficulty  as 
might  appear.  Collectors  favour  for  the  most  part  the 
use  of  transparent  "  mounting  corners  "  as  supplied  by 
regular  vendors  of  philatelic  accessories.  These  are 
firmly  attached  to  the  album  page  at  equal  distances 
apart  so  as  to  allow  the  four  corners  of  the  "  cover  "  to 
be  slipped  under  and  thus  be  held  in  position.  A  very 
effective  way  of  arranging  a  collection  on  these  lines  is  to 
mount  each  individual  cover  on  the  right-hand  leaf  of 
a  folder  made  of  stiff  tinted  paper,  keeping  each  series 
in  a  separate  portfolio  where  it  will  be  easy  of  access. 
Or  for  those  who  prefer  it  there  is  now  available  a  novel 
album  for  "  entires  "  consisting  of  a  series  of  transparent 
"  pockets  "  attached  by  tabs  to  a  loose-leaf  binder, 
which  enables  both  the  back  and  the  front  of  the  piece 
to  be  inspected  without  removal,  and  at  the  same  time 
protects  it  from  dirt  and  damage.  A  drawback  to  this 
system,  however,  is  that  it  offers  no  scope  for  artistic 
arrangement  or   "  writing-up." 
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DECEASED   ACADEMICIANS 

By  FRANK  RUTTER 


Nobody  can  dispute  the  right  of  the  Royal 
Academy  to  honour  the  memory  of  its  own  members, 
and  it  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  ungenerous  to  cavil  at  the 
contents  of  the  present  Winter  Exhibition  at  Burlington 
House.  During  the  past  five  years  the  Academy  has 
lost  no  less  than  fourteen  of  its  members,  twelve  Acade- 
micians and  two  Associates.  Four  of  the  former  were 
sculptors,  Sir  George  Frampton,  Sir  Bertram  Mackennal, 
F.  W.  Pomeroy,  and  Henry  Poole  ;  the  others,  principally 
known  as  painters,  were  Sir  Frank  Dicksee,  P.R.A., 
Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  H.  H.  La  Thangue,  Sir  William 
Orpen,  Charles  Ricketts,  Charles  Sims,  H.  S.  Tuke, 
W.  L.  Wyllie,  and  the  two  Associates,  G.  W.  Lambert 
and   David   Muirhead. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  present  exhibition  at 
Burlington  House  is  an  unselected  collection,  since  it  is 
the  accident  of  mortality  that  has  determined  which 
artists  should  be  represented  ;  but  the  organisers  have 
Aown  great  taste  and  discretion  in  the  management  of 
the  material  at  their  disposal,  not  only  choosing  repre- 
sentative works  of  each  artist  with  admirable  fairness, 
but  also  placing  them  in  a  manner  which  shows  them  to 
advantage. 

The  greatest  amount  of  space  has  been  given  to  Sir 
William  Orpen,  and  rightly,  for  his  death  is  certainly 
the  mightiest  loss  the  Academy  has  suffered  in  recent 
years.  But  the  interest  of  the  exhibition  is  by  no  means 
exhausted  when  we  have  seen  the  three  galleries  devoted 
to  his  paintings,  and  studied  his  numerous  water-colours 
and  drawings  in  the  South  Rooms.  Splendid  and 
impressive  as  are  the  three  Orpen  galleries,  it  might  be 
argued  that  the  real  surprises  of  the  exhibition  will  be 
found  elsewhere. 

Everybody  knows  the  worth  of  Orpen's  brilliant 
paintings,  but  the  amazingly  varied  contents  of  Gallery 
[X.  are  a  revelation  of  the  many-sided  activity  of  that 
great  craftsman  and  scholar,  Charles  Ricketts.  He 
achieved  distinction  not  only  in  painting  and  small 
bronzes,  but  equally  in  stage  designs,  beautifully  printed 
books,  illustrations,  wood-engravings,  lithographs,  ex- 
quisite book  bindings,  and  rare  examples  of  jewellery. 
Ricketts  stands  out  here  as  a  real  Renaissance  figure, 
born  out  of  his  time,  but  able  to  endow  all  that  he  touched 
with   dignity   and   beauty. 

Then  in  the  last  room  of  all  (No.  XI.),  paintings  and 
water-colours  by  David  Muirhead  reveal  the  supreme 
lyrical  charm  of  an  artist  whose  qualities  have  never 
yet  been  adequately  recognised.  In  quality  and  distinc- 
tion, his  stately  design  in  low  tones  The  Bridge,  St.  Ives 
(506),  his  delicately  ethereal  portrait-study  Blue  and 
Silver  (507),  and  the  limpid,  breezy  rendering  of  Lincoln 
(510),  in  which  he  so  nobly  carried  on  the  Constable 
tradition — to  take  but  three  works  fortuitously  hung 
side  by  side — are  equal  to  anything  in  the  exhibition. 

But  while  Muirhead  and  Ricketts  provide  delightful 
surprises,  Orpen  remains  the  backbone  of  the  display. 
He  is  the  great  painter  of  the  group,  and  among  the 
richness  of  his  representation  it  is  embarrassing  to  pick 


and  choose.  It  is  a  real  joy  to  see  again  so  many  oi 
his  early  paintings.  The  Fracture  (12),  The  Girl  at  the 
Window  (8),  The  Valuers  (113),  and  that  incomparable 
still  life,  China  and  Japan  :  Reflections — all  painted  in 
the  first  decade  of  this  century — show  the  younger 
generation  the  sterling  foundation  of  sound  draughtsman- 
ship and  design  on  which  the  artist  built  his  later  airy- 
structures.  Among  the  latter  none  is  more  dazzling 
in  its  vibrating  light  than  the  two  astonishing  interiors, 
Sunlight  (149)  and  The  Studio  (151).  Between  these 
comes  a  noble  series  of  portraits,  the  full-length  of  Mrs. 
St.  George — given  the  place  of  honour  in  the  big  gallery — 
the  ever  popular  Chef  de  I'Hotel  Chatham,  the  Roland 
Knoedler,  the  Surgeon  (Ivor  Back),  the  two  best  of  his 
many  self-portraits,  The  Dead  Ptarmigan  and  The  Man 
from  Arran,  and  more  than  a  dozen  others  of  equal 
brilliance.  Then  there  are  the  great  groups,  from  the 
early  Cafe  Royal  and  Homage  to  Manet,  to  the  Peace 
Conference  and  The  Signing  of  Peace  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors, 
Versailles.  Admirably  placed  between  high-pitched  war 
paintings  on  the  west  wall  of  the  second  room  is  one  of 
the  gayest  and  brightest  in  colour  of  his  Irish  allegories, 
The  Holy  Well.  The  collection  is  far  from  being 
exhaustive-— one  remembers  many  fine  paintings  bv 
Orpen  which  are  not  here — but  it  is  magnificently  repre- 
sentative. 

From  this  widely  ranging  display  of  twentieth-century 
vitality  and  realism,  we  return  to  the  age  of  Rossetti  in 
Gallery  IV.,  devoted  to  paintings  by  Sir  Frank  Dicksee. 
The  late  President  is  seen  at  his  best  in  such  subjects 
as  Paolo  and  Francesca  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which 
accord  with  the  ideals  of  the  'eighties  and  are  true  to 
their  period.  The  collection  of  paintings  by  La  Thangue 
in  the  next  room  is  less  monotonous  than  might  have 
been  expected  owing  to  the  presence  of  such  early  works 
as  The  Connoisseur  and  The  Return  of  the  Reapers.  The 
next  two  rooms  are  given  respectively  to  broadly  handled 
portraits  and  groups  by  G.  W.  Lambert,  and  the  sun-lit 
bathing  boys  in  which  H.  S.  Tuke  specialised.  The 
supremely  decorative  qualities  of  design  which  distin- 
guished the  work  of  Maurice  Greiffenhagen  are  well  and 
variously  represented  in  Gallery  VIII.,  while  in  another 
room  will  be  found  specimens  of  the  early  wash  drawings, 
done  for  illustration,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  this 
artist's   reputation. 

The  paintings  of  Charles  Sims,  which  occupy  Gallery  X 
and  the  Architectural  Room,  range  from  his  early  idydls 
to  his  last  allegorical  designs.  All  reveal  his  lovely 
sense  of  colour,  but  collectively  they  betray  a  certain 
unsubstantiahty  in  his  art.  The  Countess  of  Rocksavage 
remains  the  high-water  mark  of  his  achievement  in 
portraiture.  Paintings,  chiefly  of  naval  subjects,  by 
W.  L.  Wyllie,  are  hung  in  the  Lecture  Room;  while  in 
addition  to  small  sculptures  placed  in  the  picture  rooms 
there  is  a  display  of  sculpture  in  the  Central  Hall,  where 
the  work  of  Henry  Poole  stands  out  very  prominently. 
His  bronze  statue  Hesitancy  well  deserves  its  central 
position. 
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Relics  of  Lord  Nelson 

The  healthy  attitude  of  the  November  sales  continued 
throughout  the  last  month  of  1932.  Of  the  many 
interesting  dispersals  first  mention  should  be  made  of 
a  small  collection  of  relics  of  Nelson  at  Christie's  on 
December  5th.  These  relics  formerly  belonged  to  Captain 
Thomas  Masterman  Hardy,  the  Admiral's  great  friend, 
and  were  bequeathed  by  him  to  John  Hardy,  whose 
great-grand-daughter,  the  late  Miss  Pamela  Hardy,  of 
Eastbourne,  sold  them  to  the  present  anonymous  vendor. 
They  were  offered  in  twenty-five  lots  and  realised  the 
highly  satisfactory  total  of  £3,387.  With  the  exception 
of  one  lot,  the  whole  collection  was  bought  for  Mr.  Percy 
Malcolm  Stewart,  chairman  of  the  Associated  Portland 
Cement  Manufacturers,  Ltd.,  who,  at  the  time,  announced 
his  intention  of  presenting  it  to  the  National  Maritime 
Museum  at  Greenwich.  The  most  historic  item  in  the 
collection  was  Nelson's  telescope,  used  by  him  at  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : 
"  To  Horatio  Nelson,  R.N.,  from  E.[mma]  L.[ady] 
H.familton]  and  T.[homas]  M.[asterman]  H.fardy]  1803." 
Bidding  opened  at  £315,  and  after  a  spirited  contest 
between  a  New  York  dealer,  a  representative  of  Lloyds, 
and  Captain  Jack  Spink,  acting  for  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart, 
the  latter  won  at  £1,522  10s.  Other  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
purchases  included  two  silver  watches  :  one,  by  J .  Smith. 
of  Edinburgh,  is  engraved  "  Presented  to  Captain  Horatio 
Nelson,  R.N.,  on  his  marriage,  by  the  crew  of  H..M  S 
Boreas,  March  1787  "  ;  the  other,  by/.  Fabet,  of  London,  is 
inscribed  "H.N.  from  C.C.  [Admiral  "Cuddy"  Collins- 
wood],  1800."  These  fetched  £399.  A  small  magnifying 
glass,  a  metal  corkscrew  and  a  red  leather  despatch 
wallet,  all  used  by  Nelson,  sold  for  £110  5s.  ;  and  a 
series  of  thirteen  small  objects,  including  two  silver 
vinaigrettes,  given  by  Nelson  to  Lady  Hamilton,  ,£'241  10s. 
\  silver  watch,  by  A  Ham  &■  Caithness,  of  London,  presented 
by  Lady  Hamilton  and  Hardy  to  Midshipman  J.  Pollard, 
of  H.M.S.  Victory,  for  "  Service  rendered  during  Trafalgar 
Action,  October  21st,  at  1.30,"  realised  £141  15s.  It  was 
Midshipman  Pollard  who  shot,  at  1.30  p.m.,  the  sharp- 
shooter who  mortally  wounded  Nelson  ten  minutes  earlier. 
\mong  a  few  relics  of  Captain  Hardy  were  his  mahogany 
bureau  (38  in.  wide),  used  by  him  when  Governor  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  which  made  £94  10s.  ;  the  gold 
watch,  by  John  Wood,  of  Liverpool,  given  him  by  the 
Governors  of  that  Hospital,  £63  ;  a  pair  of  pistols, 
presented  to  him  by  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge, 
£52  10s.  ;  and  his  bulkhead  clock  from  the  Victory, 
£86  as.      And  -.0  ended  a  day  ol  surprising  prices,  showing 


an  appreciation  on  recent  market  value  of  Nelson  relics 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Bridport  sale,  1895, 
the  eleven  medals  and  decorations  worn  by  Nelson  at 
Trafalgar  brought  £2,500.  These  are  now  at  Greenwich 
The  original  draft  of  the  Trafalgar  memorandum,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  cost  £3,600  in  1906  (the  vendor  was 
a  London  omnibus  driver)  ;  and  about  eighteen  months 
ago  Nelson's  cabin  table,  sideboard  and  cellarette  were 
restored  to  the  Victory  for  about  £1,000. 

Pottery  and   Porcelain 

There  was  some  keen  bidding  at  Christie's,  on  Decem- 
ber 15th,  when  a  few  pieces  of  English  and  Chinese 
porcelain  came  under  the  hammer.  Those  from  the 
English  factories  belonged  to  the  well-known  collector, 
Mr.  Humphrey  W.  Cook,  and  included  a  set  of  nine 
Chelsea  figures  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  each  holding 
their  various  attributes.  They  bear  the  gold-anchor  and 
impressed  "  R  ",  12  in.  high.  Six  of  them  are  supported 
on  pedestal  stands,  4  in.  high,  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  Muse.  This  set  changed  hands  at  £892  10s.  There 
should  be  ten  figures  in  this  group,  but  only  one  complete 
set  is  said  to  be  known,  and  that  cost  Lord  Bearsted 
£2,625  m  tne  R-  M.  Wood  sale,  1919.  A  collection  of 
fifty  Chelsea  seals,  modelled  as  figures,  birds  and  dogs, 
decorated  in  colours,  and  inscribed  with  various  mottoes, 
fell  cheaply  at  £99  15s.  ;  while  £69  6s.  was  paid  for  a 
Worcester  jug,  with  scroll  handle  and  spout  modelled  as 
a  mask,  decorated  in  lake  with  Chinese  landscapes  in 
lobe-shaped  panels  on  yellow  ground,  9  in.  high  ;  and  £105 
was  bid  for  a  pair  of  octagonal-shaped  beakers  from  the 
same  factory,  painted  with  a  Japanese  design  of  flowers 
and  exotic  birds  in  panels,  with  coral-coloured  borders, 
gilt  with  trelliswork,  i6£  in.  high.  The  art  of  the  Chinese 
potter  was  represented  by  Sir  Richard  Paget's  pair  of 
Ch'ien  Lung  figures  of  pheasants,  which  found  a  buyer 
at  /451  10s.  The  neck  and  tail  of  each  bird  are  brilliantly 
enamelled  in  famille-rose  ;  their  breasts  and  crests  are  of 
coral  colour,  and  their  claws  are  yellow,  with  black  talons, 
13I  in.  high.  On  December  13th,  a  Chinese  porcelain 
bottle,  of  double-gourd  shape,  decorated  with  scroll  foliage 
in  red  and  blue  on  yellow  ground  (no  period  given),  7 J  in. 
high,   fetched   £136    10s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  December  16th,  two  Ralph  Wood 
pottery  figures  of  Boxers,  both  from  the  same  mould, 
each  standing  in  the  "  on  guard  "  position  against  tree- 
trunk  bases,  one  with  dark  agate  splashed  jacket  and  blue 
breeches,    the    other    with    marbled    jacket    and    cream 
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breeches,  8  in.  high,  received  a  final  bid  of  £70  ;  a  Ralph 
Wood  figure  of  a  shepherd,  in  brilliant  green  coat,  yellow 
vest  and  olive  breeches,  carrying  a  lamb  on  his  back,  and 
supported  by  a  tree  trunk,  8£  in.  high,  £64  ;  a  pair  of 
Bow  porcelain  figures  of  a  youth  and  a  girl,  each  with 
an  arm  encircling  a  flowering  tree  trunk,  on  puce,  green 
and  gold  scroll  work  bases  io£  in.  high,  and  both  marked 
with  the  anchor  and  dagger  in  red,  £62  ;  and  a  pair  of 
Chelsea  figures  of  a  River  God  and  Goddess,  the  former 
reclining  amongst  reeds  and  leaning  on  a  pitcher  from 
which  water  is  issuing,  while  the  latter,  also  reclining 
amongst  reeds,  is  leaning  on  a  marble  jar,  with  a  bulrush 
background,  each  with  red  anchor  mark,  6£  in.  long,  £55. 
A  Meissen  white  porcelain  group  of  a  sitting  hen  brooding 
some  chicks,  14  in.  high,  together  with  three  white  figures 
of  cranes,  by  Handler,  two  with  necks  turned  back,  the 
other  with  neck  bent  forward  holding  a  frog  in  its  beak, 
29J  and  25  in.  high,  found  a  buyer  at  £360.  A  K'ang-Hsi 
famille-verte  dish,  enamelled  with  feng  huang,  on  a  rocky 
ledge  by  the  side  of  a  pool  with  lotus  plants  and  birds, 
2i|  in.  diam.,  fell  at  £90.  On  December  22nd,  a  Worces- 
ter "  Apple  green  "  vase,  of  beaker  shape,  painted  with 
exotic  birds  and  butterflies  within  gilt  rococo  panels, 
6J  in.  high,  realised  £62  ;  and  £54  was  paid  for  a  pair  of 
Bow  figures  of  a  Shepherd  and  shepherdess,  the  latter  with 
an  apron  full  of  flowers,  the  former  playing  the  bagpipes, 
10J  in.  high. 

Furniture,  Tapestries,  and  Objets  d'Art 

Christie's  sale  on  December  15th  was  notable  for  its 
inclusion  of  several  sets  of  tapestries,  catalogued  as 
having  come  "  from  a  famous  Continental  source." 
Though  the  tapestries  were  of  fine  quality,  the  bidding 
was  practically  lifeless,  and  it  was  apparent  that  by  the 
end  of  the  sale  the  chief  panels  remained  protected  by 
high  reserves.  The  reason  for  the  lethargy  in  the  bidding, 
apart  from  the  financial  situation,  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  few  collectors  in  England,  at  any  rate,  now 
have  the  space  required  to  display  large  tapestries  to 
advantage.  A  few  of  the  "  knocked  down  "  prices  m.i\ 
however,  be  of  interest.  Five  years  ago,  a  set  of  four 
early  18th-century  Soho  panels  from  the  collection  of 
Cecil  Rhodes,  brought  ,£3,150  at  Christie's.  The  final 
bid  for  this  set  was  now  £1,575.  The  panels,  each  about 
12x12  ft.,  are  woven  with  subjects  emblematical  of  the 
four  Continents  :  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  and 
are  from  cartoons  adapted  from  those  of  Ludwig  Van 
Schoor.  ,£1,365  was  the  last  offer  for  a  set  of  four  early 
18th-century  Lille  panels,  each  about  10  ft.  high,  illus- 
trating classical  subjects,  from  the  collection  of  a  "  former 
ruling  Dynasty."  A  16th-century  Enghien  panel,  woven 
with  balustrading  supporting  vases  of  flowers,  grotesque 
masks,  birds  and  beasts,  11  ft.  6  in.  x  14  ft.  9  in.,  was 
valued  at  £682  10s.  ;  a  set  of  three  18th-century  Lille 
panels,  with  Teniers  subjects,  one  measuring  11  ft.  3  in.  x 
17  ft.  6  in.,  another  11  ft.  6  in.  x  13  ft.  6  in.,  and  the 
other  10  ft.  5  in.  x  10  ft.,  was  knocked  down  at  £945  ; 
and  £1,102  10s.  was  offered  for  a  17th-century  Brussels 
panel,  depicting  the  Crowning  of  Bacchus,  by  Albert 
Auwercx,  1 1  ft.  x  17  ft.  6  in.  This  sale  also  included  the 
following  pieces  of  furniture  from  various  sources  :  a 
bracket  clock,  the  movement  by  that  great  craftsman, 
Thomas    Tompion,    in   an   ebonised   pedestal-shaped   case 


mounted  with  brass  plaques  pierced  and  chased  with 
scroll  foliage,  13  in.  high,  which  changed  hands  for 
£220  10s.  ;  an  Adam  mahogany  winged  bookcase,  7  ft. 
10  in.  wide,  £92  8s.  ;  a  James  I.  oak  court  cupboard, 
carved  with  figures  at  the  angles,  and  rosettes  and  formal 
ornament  round  the  borders,  5  ft.  wide,  £73  10s.  ;  and 
a  Jacobean  oak  two-tier  buffet,  the  tiers  supported  by 
figures  of  lions  holding  escutcheons,  52  in.  v/ide,  £94  10s. 
In  an  earlier  sale  (December  8th),  a  settee,  with  stuffed 
seat  and  back  covered  in  needlework  showing  landscapes 
and  figures,  on  turned  legs  and  scroll  stretchers  of  Charles 
II.  design,  81  in.  wide,  with  three  loose  cushions,  realised 
£102  18s.  ;  and  on  December  13th,  a  Chinese  dark  green 
jade  bowl,  7  in.  diam.,  made  £56  14s.  In  Christie's 
concluding  sale,  on  December  21st,  a  panel  of  18th- 
century  Aubusson  tapestry,  woven  with  children  in  an 
orchard,  with  fowls  in  the  foreground,  9  ft.  3  in.  x  7  ft., 
fetched  £136  10s.  ;  and  a  17th-century  Brussels  panel, 
depicting  Vertumnus  and  Pomona  seated  in  a  garden, 
13  ft.  6  in.  x  15  ft.  9  in.,  £273. 

Keen  competition  brought  the  bidding  for  six  Chinese 
Chippendale  mahogany  chairs  up  to  £720  at  Sotheby's 
on  December  16th.  Each  of  these  chairs,  which  came 
from  Lord  Hastings'  residence,  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk, 
has  a  pierced  top  rail  carved  with  the  pagoda  motif, 
supported  by  shaped  uprights  carved  with  fret  designs  in 
low  relief.  Their  wide  central  splats  are  pierced  with 
lattice  designs  beneath  an  arcading,  terminating  at  the 
base  with  a  finely  carved  shoe.  The  seat  rails  are 
strengthened  on  the  underside  with  turned  rails,  on 
pierced  and  carved  columnar  supports  with  shaped 
spandrels  at  the  corners.  From  other  sources  came  a 
pair  of  Hepplewhite  mahogany  sideboard  tables,  each 
with  a  rectangular  top  and  a  deeply  fluted  frieze,  divided 
by  circular  carved  flower  head  paterce,  on  square  tapering 
and  fluted  legs,  5  ft.  wide,  which  realised  £300  ;  and  a 
mahogany  breakfront  bookcase,  believed  to  have  been 
made  by  Ince  &  Mayhew  to  the  order  of  King  George  1 1 1 
lor  Ins  residence,  Gloucester  Lodge,  Weymouth,  11  ft.  x 
s  it  2  in.,  £1  \'i.  A  wati  h,  by  Abraham  Cusin,  of  Nevers, 
in  silver-gilt  and  metal  gilt  engraved  octagonal  case,  said 
to  have  been  given  to  Charles  I.  by  Henrietta  Maria, 
who  may  have  obtained  it  through  her  lather,  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  found  a  buyer  at  £175.  The  maker  of  this 
\\  ate  h.  which,  by  the  way,  was  still  in  going  order,  attained 
great  eminence  in  the  early  17th  century.  A  pair  of 
miniature  portraits  in  oils  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta 
Maria,  by  Cornelius  Johnson,  4.J  in.,  in  finely  carved 
contemporary  limewood  frames,  realised  £80.  In  this  sale 
were  also  several  interesting  scale  models  of  various  types 
of  vehicles.  One,  a  model  of  the  London-Holyhead  mail 
coach,  by  Stephen  Tester,  of  Coventry,  the  son  of  the 
driver  of  the  original  coach  in  1837,  43  x  30  in.,  changed 
hands  at  £120.  This  coach,  which  was  exhibited  for 
some  years  at  the  Craven  Arms  Hotel,  Coventry,  and 
subsequently  at  the  Science  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
has  now  been  presented  anonymously  to  the  London 
Museum.  Three  models  of  old  English  farm  wagons, 
fashioned  in  oak,  beech  and  elm  wood  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Waiting,  one  9 J  in.  long  and  two  18  in.  long,  fetched  £50. 
(Four  other  of  Mr  Waiting's  models  were  sold  on  Novem- 
ber 4th — see  p.  63  of  last  month's  Connoisseur)  ;  and 
£36  was  paid  for  a  model  of  a  9-pounder  field  gun,  with 
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carriage  and  limber,  made  by  J.  Allen,  about  [860.  The 
gun,  ■>!  brass,  is  g|  in.  long,  and  the  carriage  and  limber, 
of  wood,  complete  with  all  accoutrements,  are  33  in.  long. 

At  Puttick  &  Simpson's,  on  December  9th,  a  set  of  six 
mahogany  chairs,  of  Chippendale  design,  on  square  legs 
and  stretchers,  made  £84  ;  a  mahogany  bureau  bookcase, 
of  similar  design,  51  in.  wide,  £39  18s.  ;  and  an  old 
English  bracket  clock,  in  mahogany  case,  14^  in.  high, 
/  _•  I  3s.  On  December  15th,  a  collection  of  antiquities 
from  Costa  Rica  and  Peru,  brought  a  total  of  £875.  Of 
this  sum  £2  10  was  given  for  a  panel  of  Peruvian  tapestry, 
finely  woven  with  twenty-four  ritual  figures  wearing 
masks,  holding  weapons  and  other  implements,  in  brilliant 
colours  on  a  crimson  ground,  36  x  29J  in.  A  panel  of 
needlework,  of  the  period  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Marchioness  of  Breadalbane,  brought 
£"58  16s.,  on  December  16th.  The  panel  (12  x  74  in.), 
was  made  for  Colin  Campbell,  sixth  Laird  of  Glenorchy, 
who  succeeded  his  brother,  Sir  John,  in  1550,  sat  in  the 
Sluttish  Parliament  in  1560,  and  died  in  1583.  ft  was 
formerly  in  the  Marquess  of  Breadalbane's  apartments 
at  Holyrood  Palace,  whence  it  was  removed  to  Taymouth 
Castle. 

Harrods  report  that,  on  December  7th,  they  obtained 
£260  for  a  collection  of  old  English  and  Continental 
knives  and  forks. 

Pictures,  Drawings  and   Prints. 

Though  December  sales  under  this  heading  provided 
little  of  importance,  a  few  of  the  more  outstanding  prices 
may  be  usefully  recorded.  Pride  of  place  must  be  given 
to  the  print  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on  December  30th,  for  its 
inclusion  of  a  fine  and  uniform  set  of  thirteen  coloured 
plates,  Cries  of  London,  after  Francis  Wheatley — complete 
original  sets  rarely  turn  up  nowadays,  ft  had  been  sent 
by  a  lady  who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous,  "  to  bring 
what  it  could  "  ;  and  it  brought  as  much  as  £"1,280. 
fins  price,  though  high,  is  not  a  record  ;  a  remarkably 
fine  set  having  secured  £3,300  in  the  same  rooms  in  1928. 
Returning  to  the  December  30th  sale,  we  find  a  set  of 
four  aquatints,  by  D.  Wolstenholme,  Junior,  illustrating 
scenes  at  a  hunt  in  Hertfordshire,  bringing  £120  ;  six 
water-colour  drawings  (4J  x  ~]\  in.,  one  signed  "  H.A.  "), 
representing  the  Shooting  Adventures  of  Five  Cockney 
Sportsmen ,  "  made  from  the  description  of  one  of  the  five, 
who  started  from  Holbourn,  Sept.  1st,  1826,"  £"88  ;  and 
Constancy  and  Variety,  by  \V.  Ward,  after  G.  Morland 
(a  pair  printed  in  colours),  £95.  Old  pictures  and  draw- 
ings formed  the  subject  of  a  sale  in  these  rooms  on  Decem- 


ber 7th.  Tlie  top  price,  £225,  was  given  for  .1  River 
Scene,  with  village  buildings  among  trees  and  various  figures 
at  rustic  operations,  by  J.  Van  Goyen,  signed  and  dated 
[632  ?,  on  panel,  13J  x  21  in.  ;  Dune  landscape,  with 
figures  and  buildings  in  the  distance,  by  Salomon  van 
Ruisdael,  signed  and  dated  1628,  on  panel,  io£  x  15  in., 
£100  ;  A  Skating  Scene,  by  K.  Molenaer,  signed  and  dated 
C660,  on  panel,  £"125;  and  The  Merry  Couple:  a  man 
111  black  out/  a  woman  dressed  in  rose-purple,  with  dis- 
hevelled  hair,  both  laughing,  attributed  to  Frans  Hals,  on 
panel,  n£  x  9^  in.,  £"115.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  Portrait 
of  Dr.  Richard  Watson  (the  great  scientist,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Llandaff),  painted  in  1769,  50  x  40  in.,  changed 
hands  at  £125.  The  portrait  was  sent  for  sale  by  the 
great-great-grandson  of  Dr.  Watson.  The  sale  concluded 
with  nine  drawings,  in  gouache,  mostly  wooded  landscapes 
with  figures,  by  Louis  Nicolas  Van  Blarenberghe,  an  18th- 
century  artist,  whose  works  are  rarely  seen  in  the  auction 
rooms.  These  drawings  (eight  measured  6£  x  8 \  in.,  the 
other  8J  x  nj  in),  were  sent  for  sale  by  Lord  Hastings, 
one  of  whose  ancestors  acquired  them  toward  the  end 
of  the  1 8th  century.  They  sold  at  sums  varying  from 
£20  to  £75,  and  brought  a  total  of  £508.  On  December 
14th,  a  pen  and  bistre  wash  drawing,  by  Claude  Lorrain, 
A  View  of  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  with  ledges  of  rock  in  the 
foreground  and  a  number  of  buildings  among  trees  on  the 
far  side,  8  x  ioj  in.,  from  the  collection  of  Hugh  Howard 
(li'75-17i7).  fetched  ^250  ;  and  £"85  was  paid  for  a  pen 
and  wash  drawing  of  A  View  in  the  Campagna,  with  the 
Tiber  spanned  by  a  bridge  in  the  middle  distance,  and  the 
Tivcli  Mountains  in  the  background,  by  the  same  artist, 
8  x  io£  in.  Christ  and  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  a 
canvas  by  G.  D.  Tiepolo,  30  x  49  in.,  was  knocked  down 
at  £"230;  and  Reclining  Woman,  14^  x  17^-  in.,  and 
Venice  :  St.  Mark's,  19  x  23J  in.,  by  Richard  Sickert, 
£145    and   /140   respectively. 

At  Christie's,  on  December  9th,  James  Ward's  A  Christ- 
mas Carol,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1792, 
25i  X  33i  m->  changed  hands  at  £220  10s.  (an  article  on 
the  early  paintings  of  this  artist,  by  Mr.  C.  Reginald 
Grundy,  appeared  in  last  month's  Connoisseur)  ;  and 
J.  W.  Godward's  Mischief  and  Repose,  1909,  14^  x  29J 
in.,  £94  10s.  On  December  2nd,  J.  Wright's  portrait  of 
Thomas  Gisborne,  of  Derby,  and  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  painted  in  1777,  29J  x  24^  in.,  made  £T62  15s.; 
Men-o'-War  and  Fishing  Boats  in  a  Breeze,  34 J  X  56  in., 
£"141  15s.  ;  and  a  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Hingeston,  of  Southwold, 
Suffolk,  ascribed  to  Gainsborough,  in  a  painted  oval, 
29  x  24  in.,  £157    ios. 


ANOTHER    NEW    GROUP 


Vet  another  art  group  has  been  brought  into  existence, 
tliis  tune  by  Mr.  I  lal  Hurst,  R.I.  Called  "  The  Informals, 
I  lie  Fraternity  oi  British  Artists,"  this  body  announces 
that  all  its  members  belong  to  Royal  Societies  and  are 
artists  ol  established  reputation.  But  though  their 
water-colours  are  signed,  the  signatures  are  covered  by 
temporary  labels  giving  the  title  and  price  of  the  exhibit. 
Thus  it  is  claimed  that  drawings  are  sold  on  their  merits 


alone,  while  the  fact  that  they  are  shown  mounted,  but 
unframed,  admits  of  them  being  very  reasonably  priced. 
Despite  the  anonymity,  it  was  easy  to  recognise  the 
work  of  various  well-known  artists  in  the  group's  display 
at  the  Graves  Gallery  (182,  Sloane  Street,  London), 
and  it  must  be  added  that  certain  drawings  seemed 
definite  bargains  at  the  figures  (3-5  guineas)  placed  on 
them. 
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Another  Portrait  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 

[In  our  January  issue  there  was  given  a  full-page 
illustration  of  a  highly  interesting  portrait  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  with  the  dwarf,  Jeffery  Hudson,  in  Mr. 
William  Randolph  Hearst's  collection.  Brief  observa- 
tions on  the  work  appeared  on  page  51.  The  following 
note  should  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  has 
already  appeared. — Editor.] 

A  portrait  of  Henrietta  Maria  (No.  i.),  which  came 
originally  from  the  Duke  of  Leeds's  collection  at  Hornby 
Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  and  has  recently  been  shown  by  the 
Ehrich  Galleries  in  an  exhibition  of  Dutch  and  Flemish 
masters,  offers  an  interesting  problem  to  students  of 
Van  Dyck.  The  picture  came  up  at  Christie's  on  June 
20th,  1930,  and  was  then  so  badly  in  need  of  cleaning 
that  its  real  quality 
had  long  been  ob- 
scured, it  is  now 
possible  to  appreciate 
the  particular  delicacy 
with  which  the  hands 
lire  painted  and  the 
liveliness  with  which 
the  dwarf,  Jeffery 
Hudson,  is  portrayed. 
The  Queen  is  dressed 
in  a  yellow  satin  gown 
with  white  frills  and 
pink  bows. 

This  picture  is  un- 
usually interesting,  as 
it  is  allied  to  two  of 
Van  Dyck's  finest  por- 
traits of  the  Queen 
showing  her  with  1  Iud- 
son — one  belonging  to 
Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  (formerly  in 
the  Lord  Northbrook 
collection),  and  the 
other  at  Wentworth 
House,  the  property 
of  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
known  also  in  the 
Lord  I.econfield  copy. 
In  these  she  is  wearing 
a  hat,  while  in  the 
present  picture  her 
gown  and  posture  are 
suggestive  of  the  well- 
known  portrait  at 
Windsor  Castle,  which 
is  the  prototype  of  the 
works  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  and 
Earl   Silencer.  x-       T 

1  No.    1. — HENRIETTA  MARIA  AND  J 

As  Van  Dyck  painted        van  dyck  m   i.\  .  by  5  i  ix. 


the  Queen  many  times  the  portraits,  for  the  most  part, 
necessarily  repeat  themselves  in  composition  and  ac- 
cessories. Sometimes  she  stands  by  a  table  on  which 
there  is  a  vase  of  flowers  ;  sometimes  she  holds  a  circlet 
of  roses — in  one  of  the  most  famous  portraits  she  offers 
a  wreath  to  her  husband  ;  sometimes  she  is  with  her 
children  ;  and  there  were  the  bust  portraits  to  enable 
Bernini  to  execute  a  sculpture  of  her.  The  present 
composition  is  of  particular  charm.  It  was  the  artist's 
custom  to  execute  a  preliminary  drawing  for  a  portrait 
which  his  assistants  translated  to  canvas,  carrying  the 
painting  of  costume  and  background  to  a  certain  point, 
when  it  was  finished  in  a  few  sittings  by  Van  Dyck. 
Probably    comparatively    few    portraits    of    the    English 

period  are  entirely  the 
work  of  his  brush,  and 
the  process  of  deter- 
mining the  exact  de- 
gree of  his  participa- 
tion is  difficult.  The 
present  work,  which 
has  never  been  claimed 
as  a  "holograph"  Van 
Dyck,  nevertheless  has 
much  to  bring  it  close 
to  the  master.  The 
head  of  Jeffery  Hud- 
son is  painted  with 
spirit,  and  would  alone 
lift  the  portrait  out 
1 'I  the  class  of  the 
usual   studio   picture. 


New  Museum 
Buildings 

Of  three  American 
museums  recently  en- 
gaged in  extensive 
building  activities, 
that  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  already 
opened  its  new  build- 
ing, while  the  two  new 
wmgs  of  the  Toledo 
Museum,  which  triple 
its  size,  will  be  open 
by  the  time  this  ac- 
count is  published. 
An  entirely  new  mu- 
seum, which  the  be- 
quest of  William  Rock- 
hill  Nelson  has  made 
possible,  will  be  dedi- 
cated this  spring  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

The  Worcester  Mu- 
seum addition  is  Re- 
naissance in  style  and 
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was  designed  and  executed  by  William  T.  Aldrich,  of 
Boston.  The  Toledo  Museum  is  purely  Greek  in  spirit, 
one  might  say  inspiringly  Greek,  for  without  copying  any 
particular  edifice  it  is  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  Ionic 
form.  In  its  provisions  for  music,  the  theatre,  the  cinema 
and  a  free  school  of  art,  it  represents  the  new  type  of 
museum  which  enters  actively  into  the  life  of  its  com- 
munity. Twelve  new  galleries  for  exhibition  purposes 
and  further  space  for  future  galleries  are  included.  The 
l.ibbey  collection  of  ancient  glass,  for  which  the  museum 
is  famous  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind,  is  arranged 
around  a  classic  court.  A  two  million  dollar  bequest 
from  the  late  Edward  Drummond  Libbey,  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  museum,  has  made  the  recent 
additions  possible,  the  work  beginning  in  1930. 

The  Kansas  City  Museum,  which  will  open  late  in  the 
spring,  is  also  on  Classic  lines,  but,  being  considerably 
modified,  has  less  of  the  Hellenic  spirit.  The  building 
of  the  structure  and  the  formation  of  the  collections  have 
been  going  forward  rapidly  in  the  last  two  years.  When 
the  extent  of  the  many  purchases,  made  by  the  trustees 
under  the  advice  of  various  experts,  is  considered,  it 
would  seem  that  here  is  an  example  of  museum  growth 
quite  unparalleled  in  the  United  States.  A  few  years  ago 
the  museum  existed  in  embryo  form  only  in  the  will  of 
its  patrons.  To-day  it  has  ready  for  the  opening  exhi- 
bition works  by  the  leading  European  masters  of  painting, 
from  the  primitives  through  all  the  illustrious  names  of 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  modern  masters,  provided  they  have  been 
dead  for  the  thirty  years  prescribed  in  his  will  by  Colonel 
Nelson,  who  was  not  sympathetic  to  contemporary  art. 
A  collection  of  Oriental  and  Near  Eastern  art,  which  is 
said  to  be  large,  was  assembled  by  Langdon  Warner,  of 
the  Fogg  Museum,  and  the  decorative  arts  are  represented 
in  American  Colonial,  Georgian  English  and  French 
Regency  interiors.  A  Spanish  gallery  will  be  devoted  to 
the  arts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Sculptures  include  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Roman,  Gothic,  Renaissance  and  Baroque  exam- 
ples, and  there  are  tapestries,  ceramics,  and  glass  of 
various  periods.  The  arts  of  the  American  Indian  are 
represented  in  a  basement  gallery.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Museum  has  aimed  to  spring  full  grown  into  existence. 

Despite  the  fact  that  speed  is  an  American  charac- 
teristic, it  has  never  been  so  spectacularly  applied  to 
museum  development.  Its  efficacy  can  be  better  judged 
when  the  new  museum  opens  its  doors  a  few  months  later. 

An  Armorial  Tapestry  made  for  Dutch  William 

An  armorial  tapestry  from  a  set  of  eight  ordered  by 
William  III.  about  1700  has  lately  been  brought  to 
Vmerica  by  French  &  Company,  and  is  the  first  one  of 
this  series,  so  far  as  is  recorded,  to  be  shown  in  the  United 
States  (No.  ii.).  It  bears  the  signature  of  the  weaver, 
Jerome  Le  Clerc,  who  executed  this  set  along  with  Jacques 
Van  der  Borght,  Jan  Cobus,  and  Jan  Coenot.  The  eight 
were  ordered  for  two  rooms  and  follow  two  designs  :  one 
showing  the  arms  of  William  and  Mary  supported  by 
the  standing  figures  of  Hercules  and  Mars,  and  the  other 
by  the  seated  figures  of  Minerva  and  Mars  ;  there  are 
slight  variations  in  the  rest  of  the  design. 

The  present  tapestry  comes  from  the  Mazaros-Riballier 
collection,   Paris.     In   1881  it  was  on  view  at  the  Garde 


Meuble,  and  was  included  in  Guichard's  Les  Tapisseries 
DScoratives  du  Garde  Meuble,  in  which  it  is  illustrated 
among  the  treasures  of  the  national  collection.  The 
ownership  of  M.  Mazaros-Riballier  is,  however,  there 
recorded.  Darcel,  who  writes  the  text  for  these  volumes, 
ascribes  the  design  of  the  series  to  Jean  Lottin,  a  painter 
whose  cartoons  were  widely  used  by  the  Brussels  tapestry 
weavers  and  who  was  also  controleur  da  palais  for  William 
of  Orange  in  that  city. 

The  tapestries  in  question  are  woven  in  gold  and  silver, 
silk  and  wool,  and  cost  originally  twenty-four  florins  an 
ell.  The  panels  with  Hercules  and  Mars,  of  which  this 
is  one,  show  the  figures  standing,  holding  a  Crown  above 
the  Royal  Arms  ;  below  is  the  motto  Je  Maintiendray, 
and  above,  the  cypher  of  the  King  and  Queen  from  which 
festoons  of  flowers  are  suspended.  The  tapestry  has  its 
original  border  simulating  a  gold  picture  frame  with  an 
oak  wreath  decoration  and  the  lower  selvage  bears  the 
Brussels  mark  and   the  signature,   "  Le  Clerc." 

Jerome  Le  Clerc  was  active  from  1677  to  1718,  and 
also  participated  in  the  weaving  of  a  costly  set  of  tapes- 
tries for  William  III.  commemorating  his  victories  ;  these 
panels  cost  thirty-three  florins  an  ell.  Jacques  Van  der 
Borght,  who  also  worked  on  the  armorial  series,  occa- 
sionally signed  his  surname  in  its  Latin  form  and  became 
Jacques  A.  Castro,  and  he  so  describes  himself  on  his 
panels  in  this  set.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
weavers  in  Brussels,  and  was  invited  by  Louis  XIV.  to  J 
settle  in  France.  Jan  Cobus,  who  also  worked  on  the 
series  in  question,  was  privileged  in   1691. 

In  his  History  of  Tapestry  from  the  Earliest  Times  until 
the  Present  Day,  W.  G.  Thomson  gives  the  ownership  of 
other  members  of  this  series,  saying  that  two  are  in  the 
British  Royal  Collection  ;  one  panel,  signed  Castro,  was 
in  the  Bellenot  collection  ;  one  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  ;  another  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  W. 
Hutcheson  Poe,  K.C.B.,  and  still  another  to  the  late 
Colonel  Mulliner,  whose  collection  has  since  been  dispersed, 
and  whose  book,  The  Decorative  Arts  in  England,  1660 
to  1780,  also  discusses  the  set. 

Antique  Bulgarian  Embroideries 

In  the  exhibition  of  antique  Bulgarian  peasant  em- 
broidery which  is  to  be  seen  during  the  early  part  of 
February  at  the  Roerich  Museum,  there  is  proof  that  the 
Bulgarians,  who  were  subject  to  Turkey  through  five 
centuries,  were  more  willing  to  adopt  the  artistic  language 
of  the  Near  East  than  the  religion  of  their  Ottoman 
overlords.  Except  for  the  renegade  boyars,  who  adopted 
the  Moslem  religion,  the  population  remained  tenaciously 
Christian.  While  the  oppressed  Bulgars  had  every 
reason  to  hate  their  Turkish  masters,  they  succumbed,  as 
may  be  seen  from  their  embroideries,  to  the  lure  of  the 
fine  patterns  on  Oriental  weavings  and  endeavoured  to 
duplicate  them  with  the  needle.  The  design  elements, 
floral,  geometric  and  bird  motifs,  kept  for  centuries  the 
outline  of  designs  developed  on  the  loom,  even  though 
it  was  the  needle,  which  might  very  well  have  worked  in 
more  flowing,  sinuous  lines,  which  perpetuated  them. 
The  nearer  one  comes  geographically  to  Asia  Minor,  the 
more  closely  do  the  embroideries  attempt  to  imitate  the 
appearance  of  weaving,  by  covering  the  entire  surface 
with  stitching,  so  that  none  of  the  linen  background  is 
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\<i.     II. BRUSSELS    TAPESTRY    WITH    THE    ARMS    OF    WILLIAM    AND    MARY 

SIGNED    "LE    CLERC  "  BY   COURTESY    OF    FRENCH    AND    CO 


'i    FT.    BY    7    FT. 


visible  This  is  characteristic  of  Macedonian  embroi- 
deries, while  further  to  the  north,  around  Sofia,  the 
design  elements  are  separated  and  the  linen  background 
is  allowed   to  appear. 

The  collection  now  on  view  has  recentlj  been  broughl 
to  the  United  States  by  Velko  M.  Baboff,  director  of  the 
Bulgarian  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  in  Sofia,  and  consists  of 
ninety    pieces,    ranging   in    age   from   a   century    to    three 


hundred  vear<  The  pieces  uere  originally  made  for 
various  parts  of  the  national  costume,  being  intended 
for  borders  on  dresses,  sleeves,  cuffs,  collars,  aprons,  head- 
dresses and  belts.  They  come  from  the  region  around 
Sofia,  including  the  towns  of  Trn,  Dupnitza,  Radomir, 
Samakov  and  Vratza  Nikipol  on  the  Danube,  and 
Yambol  in  the  south  toward  the  Black  Sea,  are  repre- 
ted,  and  in  Ma.  edonia  the  cities  of  Drama,  Seress,  and 
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Demi-Hisar.  Others  come  from  the  Varda  River  region 
and  Monastir,  particularly  the  towns  of  Veles,  Prilep, 
Tetovo,  Krushevo  and  Kichevo.  Like  the  Oriental  em- 
broideries, their  colourings  were  derived  from  plants  and 
herbs,  which  were  applied  to  the  homespun  wool  used  as 
thread  This  accounts  for  the  remarkably  fresh  colour 
of  even  the  oldest  examples. 

The  "  Diadoumenos  "  in  Terra-Cotta 

A  well-known  terra-cotta  version  of  the  Diadoumenos 
ol  Polykleitos,  which  lor  a  number  of  years  has  been  on 
loan  at  the  Louvre,  has  just  been  acquired  by  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  from  the  estate  of  its  Lnglish  owner, 
the  late  Carlos  Blacker.  It  has  been  frequently  mentioned 
and  illustrated,  having  in-.t  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Hellenic  Studies  in  1885.  It  was  there  described  by  A.  S. 
Murray,  and  was  at  the  time  in  the  possession  of  W.  R. 
Paton,  who  had  acquired  it  in  Smyrna.  It  belongs  to  .1 
group  of  terra-cotta  statuettes  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Smyrna,  reproducing  famous  originals.  A  tentative 
dating  of  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  B.C.  is  assigned 
to  them  by    lurtw angler  and  others.     It  is  about  one- 


No.     III. BULGARIAN     EMBROIDERY     FROM     YAMBOL 


EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY 


WOOL    ON    LINEN 
NOW    ON    EXHIBITION    AT    THE    ROERICH    MUSEUM 


fourth  life  size,  and  the  legs  from  the  knee  down  are 
missing,  as  well  as  the  hands.  As  a  free  rendering  of  the 
famous  bronze  of  Polykleitos  it  departs  considerably 
from  the  rugged  effect  of  the  fifth-century  original.  The 
description  given  by  Miss  Gisela  M.  Richter  of  the  classical 
department  of  the  Museum  offers  a  clear  analysis  of  the 
differences  : — "  The  maker  of  our  terra-cotta  has  tried  to 
soften  still  further  the  square  build  and  sturdiness  of  the 
Polykleitan  type.  He  has  made  the  body  longer,  the 
1  urves  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  frontal  ridge  of  the 
thorax  deeper,  the  head  less  square,  the  neck  not  so  short, 
thus  giving  greater  grace  to  the  figure  ;  and  he  has 
changed  the  eyes,  making  the  under  lid  less  prominent, 
the  upper  one  less  wide,  imparting  thereby  an  expression 
of  tenderness.  In  other  words,  he  has  retained  the 
rhythmical  composition  of  Polykleitos  and  added  the 
softer  elements  introduced  by  Praxiteles  and  Lysippos 
in  the  fourth  century.  Moreover,  he  has  taken  his  own 
material  into  consideration,  rounding  the  sharp  edges  in 
the  lips  and  eyelids  of  the  bronze  original  and  changing 
the  crisp  ringlets  to  an  impressionistic  rendering  more 
appropriate  to  his  clay  medium." 

The  Smyrna  terra-cottas  are  larger 
than  the  Tanagra  and  Myrina  sta- 
tuettes, have  no  vent  hole  at  the  back, 
and  are  made  of  pinkish  clay  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  mica  in  it. 
Traces  of  the  original  gilding  and  of 
yellow  as  a  ground  colour  for  the  gild- 
ing remain  on  the  Diadoumenos. 


Frescoes  from  a  Persian  Palace 

While  a  band  of  workmen  were 
tearing  down  a  group  of  houses  in 
Ispahan  in  1931,  and  excavating  for 
new  foundations,  the  rooms  of  an  old 
palace  were  uncovered.  This  was  in 
a  section  of  the  city  which  had  once 
been  buried  by  a  landslide,  and  build- 
ings were  erected  at  the  new  level. 
The  palace  which  was  lately  uncovered 
proved  to  contain  a  room  with  fresco 
decorations  of  particular  beauty,  and 
it  was  therefore  a  matter  of  great  satis- 
faction that  their  period  could  be 
ascertained  from  a  tile  which  was 
dated,  according  to  our  system,  a.d. 
1626.  The  fresco  decoration  took  the 
form  of  two  panels  at  either  end,  two 
feet  wide  and  slightly  more  in  depth, 
and  a  frieze  in  which  sixteen  smaller 
panels  alternated  with  tiles.  The  two 
larger  decorations  show  figures  in  a 
garden  (No.  iv.)  and  are  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  treatment  of  figures 
in  a  Gothic  tapestry  ;  the  small  panels 
are  all  still-life  subjects,  bowls  of  fruit, 
a  plate  of  pears  or  plums,  figs  and  cut 
pomegranates,  against  backgrounds  of 
flat  colour  in  which  subdued  auber- 
gines and  muted  azure  predominate. 
These  are  strikingly  anticipatory  of 
some  of  our  modern  painters,  Matisse 
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and  Braque  and  others  of  the  French 
School,  with  the  exception  that  they 
disclose  a  feeling  for  the  combining  of 
colour  such  as  few  modern  artists  have 
shown  themselves  to  possess.  They  are 
painted  in  tempera  of  an  unusual 
translucence,  so  that  the  under  layers 
of  pigment  have  full  value  in  suggest- 
ing the  exquisite  blending  of  colour 
in  the  skin  of  fruit  or  the  shimmer  of 
fabric. 

The  entire  group  from  the  room  in 
question  has  just  been  displayed  at  the 
Stora  Galleries  and  has  also  been  shown 
by  them  in  Paris.  They  form  the 
first  exhibition  in  the  United  States 
of  original  Persian  frescoes  ;  as  Persian 
work  in  this  medium  has  been  better 
known  in  the  West  by  legend  than  by 
surviving  examples,  they  are  particu- 
larly illuminating  to  those  who  have 
thought  of  Persian  painting  solely  in 
terms  of  book  illustration. 

Rarities  in  the  Tyler  Collection 

As  there  are  only  three  known 
standing  salts  by  early  Amerii  an  silver- 
smiths in  existence,  the  example  by 
Jeremiah  Dummer  in  the  late  Charles 
H.  Tyler's  collection,  which  has  been 
left  by  him  to  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston,  is  worthy  of  special 
comment.  It  so  happens  that  a 
second  of  the  group  may  be  seen  at 
the  present  time  in  the  same  museum 
by  courtesy  of  its  owner,  Mr  Philip 
Leffingwell  Spalding.  Mr.  Spalding's 
salt  is  by  Edward  Winslow.  The 
third  is  by  Allen  and  Edwards,  and 
belongs  to  Mr.   Nathan   Hayward,   ol    Philadelphia 

The  standing  salt,  spool-shaped  in  form,  remained  a 
rarity  in  American  silver;  tin-  earliest  common  form 
was  the  trencher  sail  \  London  standing  --alt.  m 
[629,  was  given  to  Harvard  College  in  [644  1>\  Richard 
II. mis,  and  may  have  been  the  one  from  whii  h  the 
American  examples  derive  It  is  lower  than  the  Tyler 
salt,  which  is  5J  in<  ties  high,  and  lias  only  tine.'  bra.  kets 
rising  from  the  rim  instead  of  four,  to  support  the  napkin 
which  was  placed  over  the  centre  well.  It  is  also  simpler 
in  ornamentation.  The  Tyler  salt,  as  well  .is  the  one 
belonging  to  Mr.  Spalding,  has  tin-  gadrooning  which 
was  so  popular  in  New  England  about  1700.  Tin-  date 
of  the  Tyler  piece  is  not  known,  but  Dummer's  period 
of  activity  extended  from  1670  to  171S.  Jeremiah 
Dummer  (1645-1718)  was  the  second  earliest  silversmith 
111  Boston,  the  first  being  his  master,  John  Hull,  to  whom 
Dummer  was  apprenticed  for  eight  years  beginning  111 
1 'is' 1  As  the  probable  master  of  John  Coney,  Dummer 
stands  in  the  mam  line  of  tradition  in  tin-  development 
ol  Massachusetts  silver,  and  his  work  may  be  prized  for 
its  excellence  as  well  as  its  rarity.  He  was  a  person  of 
some  substance  in  the  community,  a  treasurer  of  the 
county,   judge  of  one  of  the   inferior  courts,   one  of  the 
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lh'  I  yler  collection  is  particularh  rich  in  the  seven- 
teenth  centurj  decorative  arts  of  the  Colonies,  although 
there  an  latei  examples  of  both  American  and  English 
origin  It  offers  an  unusually  complete  record  of  the 
development  of  the  chest,  from  its  early  box-like  sim- 
plnitv     to    the    moi  form    as    a    <  best    of   drawers, 

raised  upon  a  stand,  including  the  final  stage  of  its 
evolution  as  a  highboy.  In  the  group  before  1700  alone 
then  t  1  upboards,  three  Connecticut  chests 

showing  sunflower"  and  "tulip"  patterns,  and  a 
Hadle)  chesf  The  last  is  the  "Mar}  Pease"  chest 
No  \  which  is  familiar  to  collectors,  since  the  Hadley 
ts,  being  few  in  number  (between  sixty  and  seventy 
as  a  total),  are  all  known  individually.  They  have 
proved  to  possess  an  interest  which  their  owners  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  justify  to  the  public,  who  cannot 
but  view  with  astonishment  prices  running  into  thousands 
of  do]  11  in  recent  years. 

I  lie  Hadley  chest,  it  is  explained,  has  a  right  to  its 
importance  which  is  not  accounted  for  by  its  simplicity 
and  veritable  crudity  It  occupies  a  unique  place  in 
reference  to  American  decorative  arts,  having  something 
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NO.    V. HADLEY    (THE 

"MARY  PEASE")  CHEST 
OF  OAK  AND  PINE,  AND 
COLOURED  RED  AND 
BLACK.  MASSACHU- 

SETTS CIRCA      l68o 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS, 
BOSTON 

of  the  quality  of  a 
meteor  flashing  across 
the  path  of  certain 
continuing  and  evolv- 
ing forms.  There  is 
no  "  source  "*  for  the 
style  of  the  Hadley 
chest,  with  its  repeti- 
tion of  the  tulip  and 
leaf  pattern  ;  no  ob- 
vious reason  for  the 
constancy  with  which 
this  design  was  re- 
peated, and  no  ex- 
planation for  its  sud- 
den and  complete 
disappearance.  Chests 
after  1740  are  as 
severely  unorna- 
mented  as  though 
someone  had  applied  a 
sponge  and  swept 
away  all  traces  of  the 
elaborate  carving 
picked  out  in  red  and 
black.  The  place  of 
origin  of  the  Hadley 
chest  was  limited  to 
the  Connecticut  River 

region  of  Massachusetts,  particularly  the  towns  of  Hadley, 
Hatfield  and  Deerfield.  The  names  of  a  few  makers  are 
gradually  appearing  through  the  mists  that  have  obscured 
their  production,  and  the  firm  of  Allis  &  Belding,  of 
Hatfield,  and  John  Hawkes,  of  Deerfield,  have  been  run 
to  earth.  It  is  easier  to  identify  the  name  of  the  young 
girls  for  whom  they  were  made,  town  and  family  records 
being  of  help  in  so  circumscribed  a  region.  The  chests 
bear  the  initials  or,  in  a  few  instances,  the  full  name  of 
the  original  owner,  and  as  they  invariably  have  one  set 
of  initials   only,    they   were   evidently  presented   to   her 

*  Editorial  Note. — This  raises  an  interesting  point.  The  tulip  was  a  favour- 
ite motif  on  English  chests  from  about  the  middle,  and  well  into  the  second 
half,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  having  gained  a  decided  impetus  in  popu- 
larity after  the  Restoration.  It  is  supposed  to  have  emanated  from  Holland 
and  to  reflect  the  Dutch  Tulipomania.  Hadley  chests,  as  typified  in  our 
illustration,  appear  to  present  features  more  nearly  akin  to  mid-European 
decoration  than  to  English  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  well-known 
"  James  Grifhn  "  coffer  of  1639,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  shows 
that  furniture  of  completely  foreign  design  was  sometimes  made  in  England. 
This  coffer  bears  no  relation  to  the  Hadley  chests,  but  proves  how  dangerous 
it  can  be  to  dogmatise  on  the  actual  source  of  a  type-piece.  It  would 
seem  by  no  means  unlikely  that  Hadley  chests  were  local  variations  of  some 
type-piece  which  had  been  either  taken  to  Massachusetts  by  some  early 
settler,  or  recollected  by  him  when  designing  furniture  for  his  new  home. 


while  her  matrimonial  fate  was  still  undecided,  so  that 
she  might  have  sufficient  opportunity  to  accumulate  the 
store  of  linens  which  was  so  important  a  part  of  her  dowry. 

The  "  Mary  Pease  "  chest  is  of  pine  and  oak  ;  the  lid, 
back  and  the  inside  of  the  drawers  are  of  the  former 
wood.  The  background  of  the  design  is  recessed  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  this  background  is  pricked 
with  a  pointed  stamp  to  give  it  texture.  The  name  is 
also  recessed  and  is  painted  black  ;  the  rest  of  the  design 
alternates  red  and  black  in  the  background,  so  that  the 
mellow  natural  colour  of  the  wood  in  the  raised  portions 
stands  out  with  fine  effect. 

Friedsam  Collection 

G.  L.  Green  way,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  has  kindly  drawn  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  Friedsam 
Collection,  which  was  illustrated  on  page  423  of  our 
December  issue,  is  catalogued  by  the  Museum  as 
"  attributed  to,"  rather  than  as  "  by,"   Rembrandt. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR 


Man  is  essentially  a  gregarious  animal, 
so  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  even  the  most 
individual  personalities  feeling,  sooner  or  later,  the 
need  of  associating  themselves  with  kindred  spirits 
in  some  corporate  capacity.  So  far  as  collectors 
are  concerned,  the  field  of  corporate  action, 
though  wide,  is  somewhat  unequally  covered. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund,  a  body  to  which  every  British  connoisseur 
of  whatever  status  and  having  a  guinea  to  spare 
owes  unflinching  support.  Not  only  has  it  been 
the  means  of  most  valuably  enriching  the  galleries 
and  museums  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  offers  to  its 
subscribers  various  advantages  which  enable  them 
greatly  to  extend  their  personal  knowledge.  No 
institution  connected  with  the  retrospective  art 
world  has  a  more  extensive  appeal  than    this. 

For  those  technically  interested  in  museum 
methods,  membership  of  The  Museums  Association 
is  almost  a  sine  qua  non.  Besides  its  other 
activities,  it  publishes  the  Museums  Journal, 
which  provides  an  important  medium  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas.  A  somewhat  similar  position 
is  occupied  in  the  United  States  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts.  Besides  these  there  are  in  both 
countries  various  societies  which  support  one  or 
other  of  the  museums.  In  England,  the  "  Friends 
of  the  National  Libraries  "  has  a  more  or  less 
general  application  ;  but  in  a  short  article  it  is 
not  feasible  to  give  a  full  list  of  titles.  Before 
parting  from  this  side  of  the  subject,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  many  museums  publish 
periodical  bulletins  or  reports,  which  are  well  worth 
obtaining  lor  information.  In  America,  various  of 
these  are  virtually  small  illustrated  magazines,  and 
there  are  good  examples  in  England. 

British  societies  dedicated  to  the  special  study 
of  some  particular  branch  of  antiquities  are  some- 
what rare.  The  old  Kemoozers'  Club  is  defunct  ; 
but  "  The  Meyrick,"  which  owes  its  inception  to 
the  late  J.  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A.,  still  stands 
for  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  armour  and 
weapons.  The  Society  of  Pewter  Collectors  does 
valuable  work  in  its  own  sphere  ;  while  in  the 
world  of  ceramics  the  Porcelain  Circle  embodies 
many  of  the  finest  experts,  and  has  issued  some 
important  publications.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  group  to  emulate  the  French  Societe  de 
l'Histoire  du  Costume  ;  and  many  individual 
aspects  of  collecting  are  without  corporate  repre- 
sentation. Such  learned  bodies  as  the  respective 
Societies  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  and  Roman 
Studies,  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,  the 
Japan  and  India  Societies  deal  with  the  culture  of 
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a  nation  as  a  whole  rather  than  with  specialised 
aspects  of  it.  Similarly,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London — the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
existence,  having  been  refounded  in  1707 — and 
the  other  archaeological  and  historical  societies  are 
more  or  less  general  in  their  application.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Royal  Numismatic  Society's 
function  is  defined  by  its  title  ;  and  in  other 
spheres  there  are  the  First  Edition  Club,  the  Wren, 
Vasari,  and  Blake  Societies  ;  while  the  work  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  in  preventing  vandalism  is  too  familiar 
to  require  comment. 

Though  this  recital  makes  no  pretence  at 
exhaustiveness,  to  omit  mention  of  The  Walpole 
Society  would  be  a  grave  lapse.  Students  are 
constantly  indebted  to  articles  appearing  in  the 
Society's  annual  volumes,  which  contain  informa- 
tion concerning  the  antique  arts  of  Britain  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  Apart  from  its  social  side, 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  whose  house  is  in 
Savile  Row,  London,  is  very  well  known  for  the 
loan  exhibitions  periodically  held  there. 

Though  limited  to  the  Antique  Trade,  the 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  should  be 
noted  here  for  its  work  in  furthering  the  interests 
alike  of  its  members  and  the  buying  public.  A 
position  roughly  corresponding  to  this  is  occupied 
by  The  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League  in 
the  United  States. 

Most  modern  Art  societies  are  really  outside  the 
scope  of  my  theme,  though  a  few  exceptions  may 
be  cited  in  passing.  The  Royal  Societies  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours,  Painter-Etchers,  and 
British  Artists  each  has  its  "  club  "  for  publica- 
tions and  other  activities,  open  to  artists  and 
laymen.  More  conservatively,  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  has  a  limited  list  of 
annual  subscribers  who  receive  certain  privileges. 
The  Contemporary  Art  Societv  is  run  on  similar 
lines  and  with  more  or  less  similar  objects  as  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund,  but,  as  its  title 
denotes,  is  purely  interested  in  the  present,  or  the 
quite  recent  past.  For  the  Trade,  the  Fine  Art 
Trade  Guild,  which  absorbed  the  historic  Print- 
sellers'  Association,  has  made  history  on  its  own 
account  in  safeguarding  the  interests  alike  of  its 
members  and  the  public. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  societies 
named  in  this  brief  review  can  be  entered  at  will. 
In  certain  cases,  qualifications  based  on  knowledge 
and  repute  are  imposed  on  candidates.  Bat  even 
where  these  do  not  obtain,  membership  is  not  to 
be  thought  the  less  worthy. — F.  Gordon  Roe. 
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SILVER  GIVEN  BY  CHARLES  II. 

TO   THE   DUCHESS   OF   RICHMOND 

By  E.  ALFRED  (ONES,  M.A. 


No  English  monarch  equalled  King 
Charles  II.  in  his  lavish  gifts  of  silver  to  his  main' 
mistresses.  Nell  Gwyn,  his  favourite,  was  provided 
with  a  silver  bedstead,  executed  or  supplied  in 
1674  by  John  Cooqus,  a  silversmith  from  the 
Low  Countries,  established  under  the  protection 
of  the  King  on  the  north  side  of  Pall  Mall.     But 


upon  none  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court  did  Charles 
bestow  more  magnificent  silver  than  upon  Louise 
Renee  de  Querouaille,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
whose  apartments  in  Whitehall,  with  their  rich 
and  splendid  furniture  of  silver,  so  deeply  impressed 
the  observant  diarist,  John  Evelyn.  There  he 
saw.  as  he  records  in  his  diary,  "  threat  vases  of 


NO.    IV         THK  TRAVELLING  CASE  FOR  THE  DUCHESS  OF  RICHMOND'S  TOILET  SERVICE  OAK,  VENEERED 

WITH     WALNUT    AND    MOUNTED    WITH    SILVER    GILT  l8£    IN.    WIDE,     14$    IN.    HIGH 
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white  plate,  tables,  stands,  chimney  furniture 
[andirons,  bellows  and  other  accessories  of  the 
fireplace],  sconces,  branches,  braseras,  all  of 
massive  silver  and  out  of  number."  But  these 
precious  objects  have  long  since  been  consigned 
to  the  crucible  and  the  metal  converted  into  coin 
of  the  realm,  with  the  great  silver  cistern,  weighing 
no  less  than  1,000  ounces,  mentioned  in  a  royal 
warrant  as  having  been  supplied  to  the  rapacious 
Duchess. 

Perished  as  have  the  gifts  of  silver  to  Nell 
Gwyn  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  some  of 
the  King's  presents  to  another  mistress,  Frances 
Teresa  Stuart  (Stewart),  Duchess  of  Richmond 
and  Lennox,  have  been  preserved  to  this  day, 
virtually  in  their  original  condition.  To  the 
susceptible  heart  of  Charles  and  to  his  affection  for 
"  La  Eelle  Stuart  "  (the  prettiest  girl  in  the  world, 
as  she  was  called  by  his  own  sister,  Princess 
Henrietta  of  Orleans),  the  precious  gifts  now  to 
be  described  are  due.  They  are  the  property  of 
Major  W.  A.  Baird,  of  Lennoxlove,  in  Scotland, 
and  include  one  of  the  most  magnificent  French 
toilet  services  in  existence,  unmatched  even  in 
France  itself  or  in  any  other  country  outside  the 
British  Isles.  It  numbers  seventeen  pieces  in  all, 
including  the  wonderful  travelling  case  in  which 
this  toilette  d'apparat  was  packed.  The  large  outer 
case  is  of  oak,  veneered  with  walnut,  and  measures 
no  less  than  28-|  inches  long,  i8£  inches  wide, 
and  14  ?>  inches  high  (No.  iv.).  It  is  richly  mounted 
with  silver-gilt  ornaments  of  acanthus  leaves  and 
flowers,  repousse  and  chased  in  the  earlier  style 
of    Louis    XIV.,    before    the    advent    of    Boulle's 


influence  on  French  decoration.  At  each  end  is 
a  bold  lion's  mask,  with  a  jointed  handle  affixed 
to  it.  Introduced  as  an  appropriate  decorative 
feature  and  as  a  mark  of  ownership  is  the 
Duchess's  monogram  and  coronet,  with  the  palm 
leaves  to  be  seen  in  contemporary  heraldic 
mantling.  The  same  monogram  and  coronet 
are  interwoven  with  the  decoration  at  the  top 
and  at  the  four  corners  of  the  great  mirror, 
which  is  rectangular  in  form  and  is  gaily  orna- 
mented with  acanthus  leaves,  the  size  being  22 
inches  high  and  21  inches  wide.  Next  may  be 
mentioned  a  pair  of  large  rectangular  caskets, 
11  \  inches  long  and  gf  inches  wide,  repousse  and 
chased  with  foliated  scrolls,  acanthus  husks, 
palmettes,  festoons,  and  embellished  with  large 
plain  ovolos  and,  of  course,  with  the  Duchess's 
monogram  and  coronet.  Two  pairs  of  circular 
boxes  in  two  sizes,  5  and  3J  inches  in  diameter, 
are  similarly  decorated,  as  are  the  square  scent 
bottles,  7  inches  high.  All  these  are  illustrated 
together  in  the  same  group  (No.  i.).  In  the  second 
group  are  a  rectangular  casket  converted  into  a 
pincushion,  7  J  inches  by  5  inches,  treated  in  the 
same  decorative  taste  as  the  two  large  caskets  ; 
and  a  pair  of  dishes  with  shaped  borders  enriched 
with  foliated  scrolls  and  in  the  sunken  centre 
with  the  monogram  and  coronet  ;  they  stand  on 
oval  feet  and  measure  11  inches  long  and  2\  inches 
high.  The  same  features  are  introduced  on  the 
circular  dish,  iof  inches  in  diameter,  which  has 
a  circular  foot,  decorated  with  laurel  leaves  in 
relief,  as  on  the  feet  of  the  two  dishes  just 
described.     Two  brushes  of  different  sizes  complete 
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the  toilet  service  (No.  ii.).  The  pair  of  candlesticks 
are  somewhat  different  in  craftsmanship,  and  the 
absence  of  the  maker's  mark  indicates  another 
atelier  as  the  source. 

A  question  may  be  asked  concerning  the  precise 
date  and  the  maker  of  this  unique  service.     The 
fermier's  mark  on  the  different   pieces  indicates 
that  it  was  executed  in  Paris  between  1672  and 
1677,  but,  unfortunately,  the  name  of  the  maker, 
whose   mark   is   reproduced   here    (No.    hi.),    has 
not    been    identified    by    M.    Henry    Nocq    or   by 
M.  Louis  Carre  in  their  standard  works  on  Paris 
silver  marks.      The  flame 
between     the     maker's 
initials,  P.  F.,  however,  is 
supposed  to  be   a  rebus 
on   the    name    of   Pierre 
Flamand     (or    Flament), 
father  of  a  goldsmith  of 
the    eighteenth    century 
named    Pierre    Flament, 
who  used  a  similar  mark  : 
I'lcitr-de-lys       couronnee, 
deux    grains,    P  F,    une 
Jiamme.  The  second  mark 
is    that    of    the    farmer- 
general  (fermier),  Vincent 
Fortier,  appointed  to  that 
office   on    October    12th, 
1672,   and  succeeded   on 
August     5th,     1677,     by 
J.   B.   Lucot. 

Costly  as  this  toilet 
service  was,  Charles  II. 
must  needs  add  to  it 
another  gift  of  silver  to 
his  beloved  Duchess,  after 
the  death,  in  1672,  of  her 
husband,  Charles  Stuart, 
sixth  Duke  of  Lennox  in 
Scotland,  fourth  Ear]  of 
March,  third  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  eleventh 
Seigneur  d'Aubigny  in 
France,  to  give  him  a 
few  of  his  sonorous  titles 
— the  very  year  in  which 
the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth bore  the  King  a 
natural  son,  named 
Charles  Lennox,  created 
Duke  of  Richmond  in 
1675.  The  gift  comprised 
four  massive  silver  ves- 
sels, wrought  in  London 
in  1671-2  (No.  v.).  Three 
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are  large  and  heavy  salvers  on  feet,  measuring 
ii;!  inches  in  diameter  and  2|  inches  high,  which 
are  quite  plain  save  for  the  conventional  "  cut- 
card  "  work  applied  underneath,  which  was 
affected  by  London  goldsmiths  for  some  years 
after  1660,  the  year  of  the  Restoration.  With 
them  is  a  plain  and  massive  ewer,  characteristic 
in  form  of  the  period,  y\  inches  high,  similarly 
decorated  along  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and 
of  a  shape  which  is  first  seen  during  the  same 
king's  reign.  Although  these  four  vessels  are  dated 
1671-2,  the  arms  of  the  Duchess  engraved  upon 
them  in  a  lozenge — the 
form  of  heraldic  "  shield  " 
used  in  emblazoning  the 
arms  of  a  widow  or  spin- 
ster— is  proof  that  they 
were  given  to  her  with  the 
toilet  service  by  the  King 
after  the  Duke's  death. 
Each  piece  is  engraved 
with  the  arms  enclosed  in 
a  rope-like  wreath,  sur- 
mounted by  a  ducal 
coronet,  as  illustrated 
(No.    vi.  1. 

All  this  silver,  with 
much  of  her  personal 
wealth,  was  bequeathed 
by  the  Duchess  at  her 
death,  in  1702,  to  her 
cousin  once  removed, 
Alexander,  fifth  Lord 
Blantyre,  who  with  the 
legacy  purchased  tin 
Scottish  estate  of  Leth- 
ington,  near  Haddington, 
ami  renamed  it  in  her 
honour,  Lennoxlove.  The 
toilet  service  was  dis- 
coveredina  disused  room 
in  a  tower  only  shortly 
before  it  was  exhibited 
at  St.  James's  Court  in 
London  in   1903. 

Enduring  fame  i>  I. a 
Belle  Stuart's,  as  the 
model  for  the  figure  of 
Britannia  portrayed  by 
Jan  Roettiers  on  the  new 
English  coinage.  She  is 
also  numbered  among  the 
celebrated  series  of  Lely's 
portraits  of  the  beauties 
of  Charles  II.  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace. 
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A'o.  I.—'1  Pagan"  and  "Monarch,"  by  the  gateway  of  old  Pytchley  Hall 


17M  56  in.  by  42\  in.  In   the  collection  of  the  Earl  Spencer 
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I  have  seen  in  a  private  collection  four 
portraits  of  horses  which  had  been  given  con- 
fidently to  Stubbs  ;  then  another  criticism — it  did 
not  come  from  me — had  changed  the  attribution, 
naming  John  Boultbee  ;  and  the  criticism  was 
right,  I  believe.  And  several  other  portraits  of 
horses,  still  assigned  to  Stubbs,  have  appeared  to 
me  so  much  like  Boultbee's,  that  they  could  have 
been  rallied  in  a  game  of  tennis  played  between 
rival  attributors.  It  has  become  necessary  to 
find  out  how  much  of  Boultbee's  enterprise  has 
been  given  to  Stubbs,  and  how  much  to  several 
"i  her  painters,  and  among  them  Sawrey  Gilpin. 
One  aim  of  the  present  article  is  to  illustrate 
enough  of  his  attested  handicraft,  accompanied 
by  one  unsigned  study  which  may  be  debatable. 
The  pictures  with  authentic  signatures  range  in 
date  from  1784  to  1805.     A  later  example,  nearer 


to  Boultbee's  death  in  1812,  would  have  been 
valuable.  I  tried  hard  to  find  one,  but  failed  ;  and 
the  rest  of  my  research  would  have  been  ineffectual 
but  for  the  generous  collaboration  which  has  been 
given  to  me  by  collectors,  and  by  descendants  of 
the  artist's  family. 

A  portion  of  his  lifework  is  very  hard  to  dis- 
cover in  pictures  unspoiled  by  neglect  ;  it  may 
be  called  the  public  service  that  he  devoted  to  the 
most  notable  influence  of  his  times — the  really 
national  desire  to  improve  English  farming  and 
its  breeds  of  animals.  He  was  among  the  first 
painters  who  passed  from  field  sports  into  pub- 
licity portraits  of  improved  sheep  and  cattle  and 
horses  ;  but  this  pictorial  advertising  belonged  so 
plainly  to  current  needs  that  its  worth  as  real 
history  was  flouted  very  soon  as  mere  utility,  not 
Art  at  all ;   just  as  many  persons  of  to-day  believe 
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John  Bou  It  bee:  Sporting  Painter 


that  journalism  and  literature,  though  near 
neighbours,  should  be  unfriendly.  I  have  included 
Boultbee  in  117  open  letters  written  to  country 
newspapers,  English,  Welsh,  and  Scottish,  and  I 
have  found  that  his  publicity  pictures  have 
become  very  scarce,  like  those  of  other  early 
painters  who  recorded  the  improvements  made 
by  pedigree-seekers  in  British  farm  animals. 

In  biography,  too,  he  has  been  a  hard  nut  to 
crack.  Books  of  reference  either  say  nothing 
about  him  or  repeat  a  few  facts  which  are  given 
in  catalogues  of  London  exhibitions.  In  Gilbey's 
Animal  Painters  Boultbee  is  not  overlooked,  for 
Gilbey  wrote  on  the  painters  whom  he  liked,  and 
in  his  collection  were  four  hunting  pieces  that 
Boultbee  painted  in  1802.  The  fourth  picture  of 
this  set,  The  Death,  he  reproduced  in  Animal 
Painters,  and  also  in  a  later  book,  Hounds  in  Old 
Days  ;  but  of  Boultbee  himself  Gilbey  knew  very 
little,  and  several  statements  were  left  unverified. 
Still,  he  began  the  work  of  pioneering.  New 
guidance  came  to  me  first,  partly  from  two 
catalogues  of  the  old  Liverpool  Academy,  partly 


from  Mr.  H.  Butler  Johnson,  of  Cole  Orton,  in 
Leicestershire,  who  sent  me  some  news  of  the 
Boultbee  family,  together  with  the  address  of  a 
descendant,  the  Rev.  T.  E.  M.  Boultbee.  To-day 
I  am  in  touch  with  eight  descendants,  six  of  whom 
are  clergymen  ;  and  by  my  side,  in  new  type- 
script, is  a  sketch  history  of  the  Boultbee  family, 
kindly  lent  by  the  Rev.  H.  Townsend  Boultbee. 
It  was  written,  but  not  published,  about  seventy 
years  ago,  by  Thomas  Pownall  Boultbee,  LL.D., 
1818-84,  first  Principal  of  the  London  College  of 
Divinity,  Highbury. 

In  1753,  the  year  of  my  artist's  birth,  Reynolds 
was  thirty,  a  year  older  than  Stubbs  ;  and  Gains- 
borough was  twenty-six,  two  years  younger  than 
Francis  Cotes.  A  new  orchestra  of  Art  was  being 
formed,  its  members  coming  from  many  parts  of 
England,  as  though  the  Time  Spirit  were  dis- 
tributing variations  of  the  same  genius  to  chosen 
children  in  English  counties.  Philip  Reinagle,  a 
Londoner,  was  four  years  old,  and  Sawrey  Gilpin, 
from  Cumberland,  aged  twenty,  was  an  art 
student    in    London,    apprenticed    to    Hogarth's 
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friend,  Samuel  Scott,  who  lived  on  the  south  side 
of  Covent  Garden,  with  the  stir  of  market  life 
below  his  windows.  The  old  school  of  animal 
painters,  having  lost  nearly  all  of  its  leaders,  was 
going  rapidly  out  of  vogue,  while  a  nascent  school 
was  beginning  to  be  active,  partly  in  Stubbs', 
partly  in  Gain;  borough's,  fondness  for  horses  and 
dogs  and  cattle.  John  Wootton  remained,  a  tired 
veteran  of  about  seventy-six,  moving  into  poverty, 
which  would  compel  him,  in  1761,  to  sell  by  auction 
his  collection  of  pictures.  He  died  in  1765,  and  thus 
in  the  birth-decade  of  three  innovating  suc- 
cessors :  two  in  London,  Morland  and  James 
Ward,  and  Ben  Marshall  in  Leicestershire.  Ten 
years  later,  in  1775,  when  Boultbee  became  an 
exhibitor  in  London,  at  the  Free  Society,  a  vestry 
clerk  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  wrote  in  a 
register  of  baptisms  :  Joseph  Mallad  (sic)  William, 
son  of  William  Turner  and  Mary  his  wife,  14  May .  . . 
And  a  year  later,  on  June  nth,  Constable  was 
born  at  East  Bergholt,  in  Suffolk. 

Boultbee's   first   home   was   a   moated   manor- 
house  with  a  drawbridge,  named  Stordon  Grange, 


in  the  north-west  corner  of  Leicestershire  ;  it  lay 
in  a  slight  hollow  unseen  from  a  quiet  road  near 
by,  and  away  from  all  other  habitations.  It 
stands  to  this  day,  but  not  as  it  looked  in  the 
1750's,  when  it  was  half-timbered  and  feebly 
militant  ;  also  the  movement  of  daily  life  in 
Leicestershire  has  increased  exceedingly.  When 
Boultbee  was  born  there,  an  hour  or  so  before 
his  twin — and  artist — brother  Thomas,  only 
130,000  persons  lived  in  the  county.  A  little  walk 
over  the  fields  took  the  christening  party  to  the 
village  church  at  Osgathorpe,  on  June  4th,  1753. 
The  father  was  Thomas  Boultbee  the  Third, 
head  of  a  local  family  with  several  branches  which 
had  risen  rapidly,  aided  by  old  traditions  which 
were  stimulating.  When  there  was  no  printed 
journalism  to  confuse  the  public  mind,  many  a 
family  was  entertained  as  much  by  tales  of  its 
kith  and  kin  as  we  have  been  by  the  Forsyte  Saga  : 
fact  and  fable  going  together  as  jolly  companions, 
in  a  blend  of  genuine  romance.  John  Boultbee 
had  faith  in  family  gossip  by  which  the  far  distant 
was  made  near  and  yet  very  vague,  like  a  land- 
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scape  veiled  by  mist  ;  and  t he  far  distant  was 
the  more  appealing  because  it  had  in  it  two  barons 
of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  while  his  great-great- 
grandfather— whose  grave  he  could  visit  near  by 
at  Breedon  Church-  was  partly  a  fanner,  partly 
a  skilled  craftsman,  who  made  baskets  and  other 
such  things  at  Griffydam,  in  Breedon  parish. 
But  this  near  ancestor,  Joseph  Boultbee  the  Firsl 
[circa  1640 — buried  February  8th,  1718),  appeared 
m  the  family  Saga  as  having  come  from  the  north 
.1-  a  political  refugee,  bringing  with  him  the  belief 
that  his  forbears  were  collateral  kinsmen  of  two 
mediaeval  barons,  Nicholas  and  Adam  de  Bolteby, 
from  the  Yorkshire  village  of  Boltebv,  near 
Thirsk,  who  in  succession  were  Barons  of  Tindale, 
in  Northumberland.  Old  Joseph  was  buried  as 
"  Joseph  Boulsby  --enr.  of  Griffydam,"  while  in 
his  Will,  still  extant,  he  was  "Joseph  Boultbee 
<>f  Griffydam  "  ;  and  earlier  variations  of  his  name 
are  in  Breedon  registers.  Please  remember  the 
spelling  "  Bolteby  "  :  we  shall  come  to  it  again 
on  a  picture  dated  1797.  It  was  old  Joseph  who 
obtained   a   ninety-nine   vears'    lease   of   Stordon 


Grange  from  its  owners,  the  Beaumonts  of  Cole 
Orton,  and  there  he  set  up  his  eldest  son,  Thomas 
Boultbee  the  First  (1663-1750),  another  man  of 
character,  who  continued  to  form  a  county  family. 
His  eldest  son,  Thomas  the  Second,  became 
remarkable  as  a  country  Rector,  and  he  was  of 
much  help  to  his  twin  and  artist  grandchildren, 
who  were  born  at  Stordon  Grange,  in  1753. 

The  Rector's  son,  Thomas  the  Third,  was 
twenty-nine  when  his  twins  came  into  the  world. 
Hi-  wife  Jane  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  twenty-one, 
with  the  maiden  name  of  Bage.  Nine  children 
mure  were  to  be  born,  ami  in  such  rapid  succession 
that  the  last  was  baptised  in  1769.  Five  sons 
grew  up  tn  be  handsome  and  tall,  like  their  father, 
whose  height  was  6  feet  2  inches;  and  as  the 
mother  and  her  six  daughters  were  noted  for  their 
grace,  charm  and  distinction,  the  family  must  have 
looked  like  a  school  of  beauty. 

How  it  was  educated  in  Leicestershire  I  cannot 
learn,  but  I  do  read  that  social  pride  at  Stordon 
Grange  was  so  imprudent  that  the  children 
inherited  little  or  nothing  after  their  parents  died 
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— the  father  in  1785,  aged  sixty-one,  his  widow  at 
fifty-seven,  four  years  later.  If  my  painter  was 
entirely  dependent  on  the  money  that  he  earned, 
a  big  portion  of  his  lifework  has  not  yet  been 
recovered,  for  he  had  a  family  of  his  own  to  bring 
up,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  that  were  enforced 
on  most  artists  by  the  long  war  against  Napo- 
leonism.  Hence  he  needed  from  year  to  year  an 
unflinching  readiness  to  work  hard,  and  also 
enough  support  from  a  various  patronage. 

Commissions  came  to  him  from  fellow-sports- 
men, from  men  who  were  improving  agriculture, 
and  because  he  and  his  work  were  liked  ;  he  had 
male  relations  whose  influence  was  friendly,  and 
some  of  the  marriages  that  were  made  by  his  girl 
cousins  and  by  his  own  sisters  extended  the  social 
connections  that  encouraged  painters  of  country 
life.  His  sister  Jane,  in  second  marriage,  became 
Lady  Parkyns,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns,  Bart., 
of  Bunny  Hall,  Nottingham  ;  and  another  rela- 
tive, Charles  Boultbee  (1783-1833),  Rector  of 
Baxterley,  married  Julia  Wyndham,  sister  of 
George,  Lord  Egremont  (1751-1837),  one  of  John 
Boultbee's  patrons. 

One  formative  influence  in  his  career  came  from 
his  grandfather,  Thomas  Boultbee  the  Second, 
Rector  of  Brailsford,  near  Derby,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable wealth  for  those  days,  and  so  remarkable 
that   he   would   have   delighted   Henry   Fielding. 


He  was  wonder- 
fully strong  and 
6  feet  4  inches  in 
height,  fond  of 
field  sports,  de- 
voted  to  his 
glebe  farm  of  75 
acres,  and  be- 
loved by  his 
parish,  over 
which  he  reigned 
through  sixty- 
three  years.  As 
a  great  epitome 
of  old  English 
character  he 
lived  on  and  on, 
till  he  attained 
his  ninety- 
second  year, 
1780.  His  por- 
trait  was 
painted  by  Rey- 
nolds ;  and  thus, 
when  his  twin 
grandchildren 
went  to  London 
as  art  students, 
the  Rector  could  help  them  with  a  very  valuable 
letter  of  introduction. 

Another  point  of  interest  concerns  the  Rector's 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lucy  Shirley. 
Among  her  nearest  relatives  was  Laurence,  4th 
Earl  Ferrers,  a  man  so  dangerous  in  temperament 
that  at  last,  in  1760,  he  murdered  a  steward  and 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn.  John  Boultbee's  father 
acted  as  deputy  for  the  Rector  whenever  there 
were  business  matters  to  be  discussed  with  the 
Earl,  and,  being  prudent,  he  carried  pistols  with 
him.  In  one  of  these  interviews  Lord  Ferrers 
locked  the  door  and  put  a  poker  in  the  fire  ;  but 
his  visitor  acted  with  equal  deliberation,  taking 
a  pistol  from  his  pocket  and  placing  it  quietly  on 
the  table  before  him.  Then  the  Earl  became 
tractable. 

Seventeen  years  after  this  Earl  was  executed, 
Tom  Boultbee  had  at  the  Royal  Academy  a  view 
of  Staunton  Harold,  Leicestershire,  which  he  had 
painted  for  the  next  Lord  Ferrers.  The  twins 
were  in  London  together.  When  they  arrived 
there  I  do  not  know,  and  only  a  little  direct 
evidence  can  be  found  that  concerns  their  art 
education.  According  to  the  family  records,  both 
were  pupils  of  Reynolds,  but  I  prefer  to  think  of 
them  as  having  been  guided  by  good  advice  from 
the  P.R.A.  Tom,  for  example,  entered  the 
Academy  Schools  in  1775  :    this  fact  I  received 
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from  the  present  Librarian,  together  with  another  : 
that  John  was  never  enrolled  among  the  students 
there.  This  being  so,  what  advice  would  Reynolds 
give  to  a  young  fellow  who  desired  to  be  a  painter 
of  animals  ?  Would  he  not  say,  that  as  animal 
painting  could  not  be  separated  from  either  land- 
scape or  figure  painting,  the  apprentice  work  to 
be  done  was  very  complex  and  very  difficult  ? 
And  if,  further,  a  master  for  John  Boultbee  was 
suggested,  the  leading  choice  lay  between  Gilpin  and 
Stubbs.  That  the  latter  in  his  manifold  enterprises 
needed  assistance  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  only 
one  pupil  is  known — his  son,  G.  T.  Stubbs.  Gilpin, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  take  apprentice  pupils,  and 
John  Boultbee  may  have  been  among  them.  At 
present,  however,  I  connect  him  with  Gilpin  onlv 
by  suggestion.  He  painted  two  of  the  very 
famous  horses  in  Turf  history  that  Gilpin  por- 
trayed, Highflyer  and  Sir  Peter  Teazle  ;  his  Sir 
Peter  he  exhibited  at  the  Liverpool  Academy  in 
1812,  and  his  Highflyer  was  engraved  in  1821  for 
Vol.  58  of  the  Sporting  Magazine.  Again,  Boult- 
bee left  unfinished  a  picture  of  Gulliver  among 
the  Horses,  a  subject  that  appealed  greatly  to 
Gilpin,  who  handled  it  in  three  pictures  between 
1768  and  1772.  One  thing  more  is  certain  :  that 
Boultbee  captured  much  from  Gilpin  and  from 
Stubbs  in  a  space  of  about  ten  years  from  1775, 
when  he  and  his 
brother  had 
three  pictures 
each  at  the  Free 
Society,  hung  in 
a  numbered 
sequence,  as  if 
the  committee 
paid  respect  to 
the  rarity  of 
twins  in  Ar  t . 
John's  numbers 
were  24,  25,  26, 
and  Tom's  27, 
28,    29.  Por- 

traiture and  the 
country  were 
being  studied 
then,  John  send- 
ing A  Landscape, 
A  Storm,  also  a 
Portrait  of  an  Old 
Shepherd  ;  and 
Tom's  titles  were 
Portraits  of  Two 
Young  Gentle- 
men ,  whole 
length,  Portraits 
of  Two  Children, 


half  length,  and  A  Landscape.  They  were  living 
together  at  83,  Oxford  Street. 

Next  year,  when  their  rooms  were  at  338, 
Oxford  Street,  the  R.A.  hung  a  landscape  by  John, 
and  two  by  his  brother.  At  the  Society  of  Artists 
were  three  of  John's  landscapes,  together  with 
three  oils  by  Tom  :  two  country  studies  and  a 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Gentleman.  When  John  in 
1783  appeared  again  at  a  London  exhibition  he 
had  passed  through  seven  formative  years  and 
was  thirty,  with  an  address  at  Derby.  He  had 
painted  the  portrait  of  a  stallion  named  Penseroso, 
that  belonged  to  Thomas  William  Coke,  of  Nor- 
folk ;  this  work  he  sent  to  the  R.A.  And  in  the 
same  show  three  portraits  of  horses  were  cata- 
logued as  by  T.  Boultbee,  I  think  erroneously. 
Curious  blunders  were  made  then  in  catalogues, 
and  if  a  hurried  clerk  mistook  "  J  "  for  "  T,"  he 
would  give  to  T.  Boultbee  some  of  J.B.'s  work. 
As  follows  : — 88.  A  Hunter  and  a  Shooting  Horse, 
the  property  of  T.  W,  Coke,  Esq.  ;  188.  Portrait  of 
an  Old  Charger  ;  196.  Portrait  of  a  Hunter  :  these 
subjects  certainly  look  like  John's  ;  but  I  cannot 
verify  this  point  yet,  as  the  pictures  painted  for 
T.  W.  Coke  are  no  longer  at  Holkham, 

At  this  point,  too,  the  twins  part  company,  for 
Tom  in  later  life  painted  as  an  amateur,  generally 
at  Great  Chatwell,  near  Newport,  Salop,  where  he 
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lived  with  his  wife  Mary  [fide  Kempson),  and  four 
children,  and  where  he  died  in  1808.  His  only 
son,  Thomas  (1793-1884),  left  no  male  issue. 

Only  a  little  more  work  by  John  Boultbee  was 
shown  at  the  R.A.  ;  there  were  two  horse  portraits 
in  1787  and  two  the  next  year.  The  last  of  this 
quartet  has  a  title  that  is  vaguely  notable  : 
'Portrait  of  a  Favourite  Horse  of  Mr.  Bakewell ; 
that  is  the  famous  Robert  Bakewell  (1726-95), 
who  lived  at  Dishley  Grange,  near  Loughborough, 
and  who  brought  about  many  improvements  in 
the  breeding  of  farm  animals.  His  model  farm  of 
450  acres  attracted  a  great  many  notable  visitors, 
and  among  them  Arthur  Young  and  William 
Marshall,  historians  of  the  agricultural  movement. 
Young  studied  the  work  of  Bakewell  in  150 
longhorned  cattle,  400  large  sheep,  and  sixty 
horses.  Viewed  as  an  open-air  studio  for  animal 
painters,  Dishley  Grange  must  have  been  excellent, 
particularly  to  Boultbee,  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Yet  only  a  very  little  is  known,  at 
present,  about  the  portraits  which  were  painted 
for  Bakewell  or  on  his  farm.  Renewed  efforts  to 
discover  much  more  are  being  made  by  several 
students  ;  and  so,  meanwhile,  I  will  connect 
Boultbee  with  two  facts  only. 

His  portrait  of  a  Bakewell  horse  at  the  R.A.  of 
1788  was  not  the  one  that  Francis  Jukes  engraved 
for  him  three  years  later,  producing  a  fine  aquatint 
15^  by  20  inches.  This  oil-colour  now  belongs  to 
a  collateral  descendant  of  Robert  Bakewell,  Mr. 
T.  S.  Bakewell,  and  its  date  is  1790.  It  portrays 
a  black  shire  stallion  six  years  old,  a  superb 
creature,  standing  alone  in  a  field,  at  the  end  of 
which  are  the  buildings  of  Dishley  Grange. 

Earl  Spencer  has  contributed  to  this  article  a 
notable  hunting  piece  showing  what  J.B.  could 
do  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  (No.  i.).  It  was  com- 
missioned in  1784  by  George  John,  2nd  Earl 
Spencer,  and  painted  outside  the  gateway  of  old 
Pytchley  Hall.  I  wish  it  could  be  seen  side  by 
side  with  a  work  of  equal  complexity  that  Stubbs 
produced  when  he  was  thirty-one,  i.e.,  in  1755,  a 
year  after  he  left  England  on  his  visit  to  Italy 
and  to  Ceuta  ;  but  signed  and  dated  work  of  his 
initial  period  has  remained  exceedingly  scarce. 
J.B.'s  gateway  is  handled  with  a  much  better 
feeling  for  architecture  than  Stubbs  revealed  in 
several  buildings.  Take  the  ugly  brick  box  that 
he  put  imprudently  behind  his  portrait  of  Mr. 
Ogt Ivy's  Bay  Racehorse  Trentham,  ridden  by  a 
Jockey  in  Harlequin  Colours,  signed  in  1771  (his 
forty-seventh  year) — illustrated  in  colour  in 
The  Connoisseur  (December,  1931).  That 
Boultbee,  in  1784,  had  become  a  disciple  of  Stubbs 
is  very  evident  in  his  two  hunters  ;  and  also,  I 
believe,     in     his    frieze-like    distribution    of    the 


animate  life,  amusingly  across  the  canvas  along 
a  level  plane.  This  arrangement  was  employed 
by  Stubbs  again  and  again,  and  in  pictures  which 
were  never  exhibited  publicly.  For  the  rest,  one 
part  of  Boultbee's  background,  the  foliage,  mav 
have  been  suggested  by  a  liking  for  early  water- 
colour  ;  and  another  part,  the  quiet  sky,  is  worth 
noting,  because  English  animal  painters  for  a  long 
time  were  afraid  to  let  their  design  have  adven- 
tures among  cumulus  clouds  and  in  other  active 
cloudscapes. 

A  few  months  after  this  picture  was  finished, 
J.B.  went  into  Essex,  where  he  married  Miss  Annie 
Coulton,  from  Derby,  on  December  16th,  1784, 
in  the  parish  church  of  Great  Burstead.  There  is 
no  room  here  to  speak  of  their  children,  five  sons 
and  three  daughters,  all  born  between  October  1st, 
1785,  and  November  8th,  1795.  What  a  responsi- 
bility for  brushes  and  colours  to  support  !  A  great 
need  of  cash  must  have  been  frequent,  in  spite  of 
the  reigning  vogue  for  portraits  of  horses  and 
dogs,  and  of  sheep  and  cattle.  And  I  note  that 
J.B.'s  second  boy,  Thomas  Joseph,  who  became 
an  artist,  remained  a  bachelor  !  T.J.  was  born 
at  Loughborough  on  January  10th,  1787.  Twenty- 
five  years  later  he  had  three  studies  at  the  Liver- 
pool Academy  :  a  spaniel,  an  evening  landscape, 
some  dead  game  ;  and  next  year,  1813,  he  exhi- 
bited A  Wounded  Stag  taking  the  Water.  I  do  not 
yet  know  whether  T.J.B.  worked  in  his  father's 
manner. 

His  parents  in  1812  had  moved  from  Chester 
to  Liverpool,  and  had  set  up  their  home  at  4,  High 
Street,  Edge  Hill.  They  had  relatives  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  art  movement  in  Liverpool 
must  have  been  attractive.  But  a  few  months 
later,  perhaps  suddenly,  Boultbee  died,  when 
nearly  sixty,  on  November  30th,  1812.  He  had 
been  ailing  for  some  time  :  and  one  descendant 
has  hinted  that  "  probably  a  good  deal  of  wine 
was  drunk  in  those  days."  Indeed,  wine  was  then 
what  tobacco  is  now.  Still,  there  is  evidence  that 
Boultbee  fought  on,  for  it  was  in  1812,  three  or 
four  months  before  his  death,  that  he  saw  in  the 
Liverpool  Academy  eight  of  his  oil-pictures,  and 
among  them  his  portrait  of  Lord  Derby's  historic 
racehorse  and  sire,  Sir  Peter  Teazle.  There  is 
still  at  Knowsley  a  Boultbee  portrait  of  Sir 
Peter. 

Let  me  give  the  other  subjects: — "29.  Three 
Setters,  the  property  of  T.  Tr afford,  Esq.  ;  52. 
Two  Pointers  and  a  Setter,  belonging  to  Colonel 
Farrington ;  54.  Three  celebrated  Otter  Hounds, 
the  property  of  Grimshaw  Lomax,  Esq.  ;  119.  Por- 
trait of  Striver,  a  celebrated  Hunter  ;  137.  A  Brood 
Mare  and  Foal,  taken  in  the  Paddock  at  Garswood, 
for  Sir  W.  Gerard,  Bart.  ;    214.  A  Pointer,  footing 
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to  Game  ;    220.  Two  Pointers  belonging  to  J .   B. 
Glegg,  Esq. 

Two  or  three  things  more  remain  to  be  outlined. 
At  Petworth  House,  Sussex,  all  but  one  in  the 
Audit  Room  are  eleven  oil-studies  of  typical 
sheep  and  cattle,  which  must  have  been  done  for 
a  student  of  agriculture.  Only  four  of  the  eleven 
can  be  seen  at  all  well,  as  the  others  have  fared 
badly  during  a  long  life  ;  and  only  one  of  the 
four  has  a  signature.  To  me,  the  unsigned 
examples  are  very  interesting,  and  because  I  think 
of  them  as  being  by  John  Boultbee,  one  of  the 
three  is  reproduced  here,  by  kind  permission  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Leconfield  (No.  viii.).  Its  black- 
1  and-white  cattle  are  early  shorthorns,  and  near 
in  the  background  is  a  very  unfamiliar  view  of 
Windsor  Castle,  the  north  front  as  it  remained 
until  King  George  IV.  began  to  make  alterations. 
There  is  a  companion  piece  with  cattle  of  the  same 
attractive  type,  and  a  near-by  view  of  the  Round 
Tower  at  Windsor  Castle.  In  this  pair  of  pictures 
the  shorthorns  belong  to  a  royal  herd,  apparent ly 
in  the  time  of  King  George  III.* 

*  Photographs  of  this  pair  have  been  placed  by  the 
Librarian  at  Windsor  Castle  among  the  topographical 
records. 


Turn  you  now  to  the  signed  work — a  study  of 
goats  and  merino  sheep  in  a  hilly  landscape,  very 
well  framed  within  the  panelling  of  a  wall  upstairs. 
The  signature  is  firm  and  clear,  though  read 
through  time-sullied  varnish  : — "  J.  Bolteby,  Pinx. 
1797."  Who  was  he  ?  Did  his  name  appear  in 
anv  catalogue,  or  has  it  been  seen  on  any  other 
picture  ?  No,  not  within  the  limits  of  my  studies 
and  enquiries.  It  is  under  his  name  that  the 
other  Petworth  studies  of  farm  animals  have  been 
catalogued,  ten  of  them  !  Here,  then,  is  a  pretty 
problem. 

The  signature,  of  course,  cannot  be  tested  under 
sullied  varnish,  but  it  looks  right — of  the  same  age 
as  the  paint  surrounding  it  ;  and  just  as  a  painter 
of  to-day  named  Willett  could  have  a  pupil, 
named  Willitt,  who  worked  in  his  master's  manner, 
so  J.  Boultbee  in  1797  may  have  had  a  pupil 
named  J.  Bolteby,  whose  handling  was  very 
similar.  There  is  not  much  use  in  the  human 
comedy  for  the  word  impossible.  And  if  a  "J. 
Bolteby  "  did  work  at  Petworth  for  Lord  Egre- 
mont,  like  J.  Boultbee,  his  signature  will  turn  up 
again  now  that  publicity  has  become  busy  with 
his  name.  Meantime,  however,  I  suggest  that 
Boultbee   himself  mav  have  harked   back  to  the 
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spelling  Bolteby  after  a  talk  with  Lord  Egremont 
about  the  mediaeval  de  Boltebys  to  whom  I  have 
referred  early  in  this  article.* 

There  is  a  lively  print,  a  coloured  aquatint,  by 
Jukes  and  Sargent,  after  a  portrait  that  Boultbee 
did  for  George,  Earl  of  Egremont,  and  that 
is  still  at  Petworth,  together  with  a  good  im- 
pression of  the  print.  It  represents  a  noted 
"  running  horse"  named  "Gohanna,"  attended  by 
Thomas  Bird.  While  the  plate  was  being  en- 
graved, Boultbee  was  at  Quorndon,  near  Lough- 
borough ;  and  on  August  4th,  1807,  he  took  a 
subscription  circular,  wrote  a  letter  behind  it,  and 
sent  it  to  Lord  Spencer,  saying  that  the  plate 
was  "  recommended  by  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Egremont." 

Some  other  things  in  my  painter's  life  and  work 
have  Windsor  Castle  in  the  debatable  questions 
that  they  stir  up,  for  I  am  told  by  the  family 
traditions  that  King  George  III.  was  among 
Boultbee's  patrons,  and  at  Windsor  itself.  At 
one  time,  indeed,  the  King  assigned  to  Boultbee 
a  house  in  the  Park,  but  the  arrangement  was 
stopped  by  some  cause  or  other.  It  was  believed 
in  the  Boultbee  family,  about  seventy  years  ago, 
that  some  of  John's  pictures  were  at  Windsor  then. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Librarian  at  Windsor 
Castle  has  looked  in  vain  for  any  reference  to  my 
painter  ;  and  the  Surveyor  of  the  King's  Pictures 
hnds  that  Boultbee's  name  is  absent  from  his 
card  index  of  paintings  in  other  royal  residences. 
Still,  Ben  Marshall  also,  late  in  the  logo's,  painted 
some  cattle  in  the  royal  herds  at  Windsor,  and 
these  pictures,  too,  mentioned  twice  by  the 
Sporting  Magazine,  are  not  in  royal  residences. 
We  must  remember  that  when  George  III.  en- 
couraged artists  by  purchasing  their  pictures  with 
money  from  his  privy  purse,  he  could  either  place 
the  pictures  among  Crown  property  or  give  them 
away  as  presents.  Portraits  of  his  cattle  and 
sheep  he  might  send  as  gifts  to  other  lovers  of 
farming  ;  or  he  could  distribute  some  of  them 
among  the  managers  of  his  farms,  at  Windsor  and 
Kew,  where  in  the  course  of  time  they  might  be 
neglected  and  forgotten.  And  these  considera- 
tions are  noted  here  because  the  information  that 
connects  Boultbee  with  King  George  III.  cannot 
be  set  aside  entirely. 

Indeed,  he  related  to  his  family  an  amusing 
episode  from  his  experiences  at  Windsor.  One 
day  the  King  complained  of  a  toothache,  and 
feared  it  would  be  right  to  have  the  tooth  pulled 

*  Boultbee  had  such  a  firm  belief  in  the  traditional 
descent  of  his  family  from  Sir  Nicholas  de  Bolteby,  Baron 
of  Tindale,  that  he  made  a  note  of  it  on  April  8th,  1789, 
in  a  Bible  given  to  him  then  by  his  mother.  I  have 
received  this  fact  from  the  Rev.  H.  Travis  Boultbee,  who 
tells  me  also  that  the  Bible  now  belongs  to  Miss  Holland. 


out.  So  J.B.,  being  dutiful  in  sympathy,  said  he 
knew  the  pain  too  well,  having  been  troubled 
recently  in  the  same  way.  About  a  fortnight 
later  the  King  received  his  dentist  at  the  Castle, 
and,  after  he  had  taken  his  place  in  a  chair  and 
had  seen  the  forceps,  a  comfortable  idea  suddenly 
intervened,  causing  His  Majesty  to  grasp  the 
dentist's  hand  and  to  say  "  Stop  !  Mr.  Boultbee 
has  a  bad  tooth — he  shall  have  it  out  first !  " 

After  some  delay  the  deputy  was  found,  and  as 
soon  as  Boultbee  came,  hot  and  flurried,  the  new 
honour  that  awaited  him  was  conferred  by  the 
King.  What  could  be  done  ?  The  bewildered 
painter  tried  to  explain  that,  in  his  case,  a  dentist 
was  not  required,  as  he  had  been  out  of  pain  for 
some  time  ;  but  when  the  King  was  worried  by 
this  evasion,  and  then  excited,  Boultbee  sat  down 
and  lost  a  perfectly  good  tooth.  Afterwards, 
when  talking  to  his  family,  he  was  a  martyr, 
vowing  that  he  would  never  again  condole  with 
anyone  in  pain.  But  I  hope  he  perceived  later 
that  a  story  with  amusing  life  in  it,  not  likely  to 
be  forgotten,  was  worth  a  sound  tooth.  When  it 
came  to  me  among  the  tribulations  of  research,  I 
welcomed  it  as  a  friendly  contribution  from  old 
Windsor  Castle. 

To  my  other  contributors  also  I  offer  grateful 
thanks.  They  reveal  Boultbee  in  good  examples 
of  his  variety.  Lord  Woolavington  has  lent  an 
attractive  hunting  piece  of  special  interest  to 
sportsmen,  because  it  commemorates  such  a  good 
run  of  three  hours  by  Hugo  Meynell's  Hounds  on 
January  19th,  1793,  that  only  one  horseman  out 
of  two  hundred  was  up  at  the  death  (No.  vi.). 
But  neither  Boultbee  nor  any  other  artist  of  the 
eighteenth  century  could  make  real  in  paint  the 
drama  of  fatigue  in  hunters  and  hounds.  Take 
Stubbs  and  his  Grosvenor  Stag  Hunt,  dated  1762. 
While  achieving  a  masterpiece  of  handling,  he 
evaded  two-thirds  of  a  chosen  climax,  his  hunters 
and  hounds  looking  fresh  after  a  run  which  has 
caused  a  defeated  stag  to  fall  half-dead  in  a 
shallow  pond.  Boultbee  has  killed  his  fox,  but 
the  dappled  grey  mare  is  as  unfatigued  as  a  hunter 
just  saddled  for  a  day's  sport.  Like  Marshall,  he 
was  too  fond  of  inactive  moods.  When  his  motif 
was  a  shooting  piece  he  studied  portraiture  at  his 
ease,  as  in  his  big  one  (46^  inches  by  60  inches)  of 
Charles  James  Packe  the  Younger,  Shooting  at 
Prestwold,  Leicestershire,  with  his  Servant  Bonam, 
that  hung  in  Lady  Allendale's  Exhibition  almost 
side  by  side  with  a  well-known  Stubbs  from 
Welbeck  (No.  iv.).  The  test  was  too  severe,  yet 
J.B.  kept  his  colours  flying  quite  well,  and  at- 
tracted much  attention. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Tennant  has  contributed  three 
pictures  in  which  a  developing  attitude  towards 
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horses  and  landscapes  takes  us  from  1788  to  1803  ; 
and,  clearly,  the  latest  in  date  proves  that  J.B., 
nine  years  before  his  death,  was  accepting  new 
impressions  with  an  enjoyment  that  improved 
his  technical  sentiment  (colour  plate,  page  151) :  a 
quality  that  differs  very  much  from  mere  handling 
or  technical  dexterity,  since  a  good  deal  of  the  finest 
technical  sentiment  in  paint  was  fumbled  into 
immortality,  while  many  a  picture  handled  with 
wonderful  dexterity  is  a  shallow  piece  of  much  ado. 
Note  the  contrast  between  Boultbee's  work  of 
1803  and  his  old  white  horse  ready  to  drink  from 
an  upland  brook  (No.  hi.).  In  each  a  similar 
mood  is  carried  through  the  whole  pictorial  con- 
ception ;     but    the    earlier    one    belongs    to    the 


eighteenth  century  more  than  the  other.  And  I 
am  tempted  to  think  that  some  inspiration  from 
J.  R.  Cozens  is  present  in  its  hilly  and  patterned 
landscape.  The  companion  piece  of  1803  comes 
within  the  evolutionary  changes  which  another 
painter  from  Leicestershire,  Ben  Marshall,  had 
begun  to  circulate  as  a  new  pioneer.  We  do  not 
yet  know  how  much  more  can  be  said  truly  about 
Boultbee,  only  a  portion  of  his  signed  work  having 
been  recovered  ;  yet  he  will  be  freed  from  his 
incognito  in  those  of  his  paintings  which  are  given 
now  to  several  of  his  contemporaries. 


(Mrs.  Tennant's  third  picture  will  be  illustrated 
in  colour  in  April. — Ed.) 


4 
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NO.   VIII. BLACK    AND    WHITE    SHORTHORNS    AND    A    NEAR   VIEW   OF   THE 

NORTH    FRONT    OF    WINDSOR    CASTLE  OIL    PAINTING    IN    THE    STYLE 

OF    JOHN    BOULTBEE 

IN    THE    COLLECTION    OF    LORD    AND    LADY     I.ECONFIELD 
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The    Hour-Glass 

By   W.    C.    Harford 


In  many  kitchens  in  these  days  the  culinary 
expert  is  adjured  to  "  Look  at  me,  not  at  the 
clock." 

This  "  slogan,"  if  slogan  it  can  be  called, 
faces  her  on  a  plaque  affixed  to  a  small  sand-glass 
timed  for  either  three  or  four  minutes.  By  dint 
of  paying  attention  to  the  sand  running  through 
the  glass  at  the  top  she  is  supposed  to  put  the  egg 
before  you  in  that  state  of  semi-solidity  precious 
to  the  gourmet.  This  is  no  place  to  enter  into  the 
ethics  of  egg-boiling.  Rather  let  us  turn  once 
more  to  the  hour-glass  and  try  to  realise  that  we 
are  looking  at  the  direct  lineal  descendant  of  one 
of  the  earliest-known  time-recorders.  The  modern 
hour-glass  as  we  know  it  in  the  shape  of  the  three- 
or  four- minute  egg-boiler  is  the  direct  and  logical 
development  of  the  Clepsydra,  or  Water  Clock  of 
the  East. 

In  its  earliest  form  the  Clepsydra  was  a  bowl 
with  a  minute  hole  in  the  bottom  and  graduations 
of  time  marked  on  the  inside  of  the  bowl.  As  the 
water  dripped  through  the  hole  so  the  level  fell 
and  showed  the  passage  of  time.  The  Easterns 
found  a  fault  in  the  Clepsydra  in  that  the  water 
evaporated  in  the  heat.  As  adopted  by  the 
Western  nations  it  was  shown  to  have  another 
failing  due  to  the  water  freezing  in  winter.  From 
a  fluid  liable  to  evaporation  by  heat  or  to  solidi- 
fication by  frost  they  sought  an  agencv  free  from 


these  disadvantages,  and  found  that  sand  of  very 
fine  grain  had  the  necessary  fluidity. 

Thus  the  Water  Clock  became  a  Sand  Clock. 

The  next  development  was  the  placing  of  a 
reservoir  under  the  time-recording  bowl  to  catch 
the  fine  sand  as  it  drained  through,  so  that  the 
top  bowl  could  be  replenished  with  the  same  sand 
each  time  it  emptied.  As  the  manufacture  of 
glass  improved,  so  the  design  of  the  sand-clock 
altered  and  it  next  appears  as  two  glass  bulbs. 
These  bulbs  were  made  with  lips  at  the  neck.  A 
minute  hole  was  bored  through  the  neck  at  the 
bottom  of  each  bulb  and  the  two  lips  placed 
together,  puttied  and  tied  in  position  with  thread 
or  leather  strips.  Here  was  born  the  sand-  or  hour- 
glass, as  we  know  it.  Passage  of  time  was  marked 
by  filling  one  bulb  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
sand  to  drain  into  the  lower  bulb  in  a  specified 
period.  From  the  time  there  was  this  first  venture 
in  using  two  united  bulbs  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century  there  was  practically  no  change  in  design 
or  any  advance  in  method  of  construction. 

Such  early  hour-glasses  were,  as  a  rule,  mounted 
in  a  metal  frame,  and  very  often  these  frames 
contained  nests  of  four  sand-glasses,  each  filled 
with  a  different  amount  of  sand,  so  that  fractions 
of  the  hour  could  be  measured. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  the  hour-glass  there  is  no 
question.     In  Christie's  Greek  Vases  (PI.  V.)  one 


No.  I. — (left):    marine  14-SECOND  log-glass         metal  frame        circa  1880 
No.  II. — (centre)  :   scientific  15-minute  glass  late  19TH  century 

NO.   III. (RIGHT):  VICTORIAN   3-MINUTE   egg-boiler  yellow  wood  frame 

WITH    PRINT   OF    BEACHY    HEAD    ON    TOP 
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The  Hour-Glass 


No.  IV. — left:    marine  28  seconds  log-glass  "ocean  chief" 

INCISED    ON    TOP    BASE    OF   WOOD    FRAME  CIRCA    1865 

No.    V. — centre:     hour-glass,    oak    frame,    early    i8th    century,     height,  -\  in. 
No.  VI. — right:    3-minute  glass  i  i  \ck  oak  frame  late   imh   century 


is  engraved  from  a  Scarabaeus  of  Sardonyx  in  the 
Towneley  collection.  In  design  it  is  very  similar 
to  the  nineteenth-century  hour-glass.  The  first 
written  mention  seemingly  is  made  by  a  Greek 
tragedian  named  Nato,  280  B.C.  One  must  not 
be  didactic  over  this,  as  the  Greek  word  used  was 
also  that  applied  to  the  water-clock,  and  it  is  the 
•context  that  points  to  a  sand-glass  rather  than  a 
water-clock.  We  know  that  the  latter  was  in 
general  use  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes. 

On  a  bas-relief  at  the  Mattei  Palace  showing  the 
marriage  of  Thetis  and  Peleus,  Morpheus  appears 
holding  an  hour-glass.  From  Athenaus,  a.d.  234, 
one  gathers  that  the  hour-glass,  as 
we  know  it,  was  carried  about  by 
people  out-of-doors  exactly  as  we 
•carry  watches.  There  is  a  woodcut 
in  Boissard  showing  Death  carrying 
an  hour-glass  which  is  a  clear 
anticipation  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  specimens. 

Some  writers  have  stated  that 
the  Puritans  vetoed  the  use  of  the 
hour-glass  in  the  pulpit,  but  this 
statement  is  controversial.  How- 
ever, witness  the  Parish  Clerk  of 
Christ  Church,  Aldgate,  who  in 
1564  made  this  entry  in  the  Parish 
Account  Book:— "Paid  for  an 
Hour-Glass  that  hangeth  by  the 
pulpit  when  the  Preacher  maketh 
a  sermon  that  he  may  know  how 
the  time  passes,  8  shillings." 

A  contemporary  also  gives  the 
Trade    recipe    for    an    hour-glass 


No.  VII  —bracket  hour- 
glass dutch  brass 
i  th  century  the  glass 
and  frame  are  earlier 
than  the  plaque  in 
the     author's     collection 


thus  :  '  The  Sandglass  should  consist  of  an  upper 
and  lower  bulb  united  at  the  neck  by  a  collar  and 
held  in  place  by  a  frame.  The  sand  should  be 
fine  and  of  reddish  variety." 

For  those  who  collect  hour-glasses  it  is  as  well 
to  try  and  put  the  style  and  period  into  categories. 
Working  backwards  we  will  start  at  the  twentieth 
century  and  study  that.  In  this  most  modern 
category  we  have  three  types — the  Marine,  the 
Scientific,  and  lastly  the  Culinary.  Nowadays, 
the  Marine  hour-glass  (Xo.  i.)  is  only  used  from 
the  instructional  point  of  view.  Its  purpose  was 
to  determine  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  vessel  when 
throwing  the  hand-log  overboard. 
Such  glasses  are  of  fourteen  and 
twenty-eight  seconds.  Modern  ones 
are  usually  in  metal  frames  and 
the  bulbs  are  fused  over  where  was 
the  orifice  for  inserting  the  sand. 
Scientific  hour-glasses  (No.  ii.)  are 
common  enough  and  are  made  to 
record  various  periods  of  time. 
They  are  used  mainly  for  repetitive 
work.  They  differ  only  from  the 
Marine  in  usually  being  in  deal 
frames.  The  bulbs  are,  as  a  rule, 
sealed  in  the  same  way  by  fusing. 
The  Culinary  glass  has  already 
been  mentioned  and  its  design  is 
too  well  known  to  need  comment. 
It  is  as  well  to  note  that  nowa- 
days practically  none  of  the  modern 
hour-glass  bulbs  is  made  in  Great 
Britain.  Germany  has  been  the 
source  of  supply  and  enquiries  have 
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NO.    VIII. LEFT:    HOl'R-GLASS    IN    IRON    FRAME  GERMAN  EARLY 

I7TH    CENTURY  NO.    IX. CENTRE  :    NEST    OF   FOUR    GLASSES    (ONE 

HOUR      TO      TEN      MINUTES)  HAMMERED 

No.    X. — right:    four-glass    pulpit    glass 

IN      THE      VICTORIA      AND      ALBERT      MUSEUM,      AND      NO.      X.      IS      AT 


COPPER      FRAME  GERMAN  EARLY      16TH     CENTURY 

GERMAN  LATE      I7TH      CENTURY  NOS.      VIII.      AND      IX.     ARE 

I.EYTON      PARISH      CHURCH,      ESSEX 


to  be  made  there  when  hour-glasses  of  specific  and 
unusual  capacity  are  required  :  as  in  the  case  of 
a  City  Company  which  wished  for  a  set  of  various- 
timed  hour-glasses  to  set  the  period  of  an  after- 
dinner  orator's  speech.  According  to  his  eminence 
or  to  his  gift  of  interesting  oratory  he  had  to  time 
his  speech  by  the  hour-glass  that  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  put  before  him. 

The  next  period  that  has  any  distinctive  features 
is  the  Early  Victorian,  wherein  we  meet  the  sand- 
glasses peculiar  to  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  are  egg-boilers  (No.  iii.)  as  a  rule, 
usually  in  an  imitation  satinwood  frame  with  a 
printed  picture  on  the  top  of  some  subject  like 
Beachy  Head  or  The  Needles.  The  bulbs  are  of 
rounder  pattern  than  those  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  the  orifice  for  the  insertion  of  sand 
is  closed  either  by  fusing  or  the  insertion  of  a  cork. 

The  Marine  hour-glass  was  more  in  use  in  those 
days,  and  in  general  design  was  similar,  except 
that  very  often  the  fourteen  or  twenty-eight  second 
glass  was  enclosed  in  a  small  square  glass-sided 
case  as  a  protection  against  moisture.  Specimens 
can  be  encountered  where  the  name  of  the  ship 
has  been  carved  on  the  frame  (No.  iv.).  It  is 
probable  that  such  were  the  private  property  of 
some   apprentice  who  prided  himself  on   having 


his  own  log-glass  and  carved  the  name  of  his  first 
ship  on  it. 

When  we  come  to  the  Georgian  period  we  note 
that  the  hour-glass  is  considered  from  the  artistic 
as  well  as  the  utilitarian  point  of  view.  Frames 
are  graceful  and  well  proportioned  (Nos.  v.  and  vi.). 
Varied  coloured  woods  are  employed  and,  for  do- 
mestic use,  the  tendency  was  towards  lightness  of 
design  and  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that,  whilst 
the  hour-glass  had  to  conform  to  a  general  shape, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it  being  almost 
ornamental.  The  more  heavily  framed  hour- 
glasses were  made  for  suspension  on  walls  or  pulpit 
use. 

The  shape  of  the  bulbs  was  now  distinctly 
rotund,  like  a  well-filled  balloon,  and  the  glass, 
though  thin,  was  not  free  from  blemishes.  Often 
of  a  rather  opaque  nature,  somewhat  discoloured 
and  not  too  well  blown.  At  this  period  the  bulbs 
were  still  blown  in  one  piece,  with  an  orifice  at 
one  end  for  the  insertion  of  sand  :  which  orifice 
was  closed  with  a  plug.  At  this  period  we  also 
observe  that  the  bulbs  have  a  distinct  cone  at  the 
bottom,  possibly  with  a  view  to  the  even  distri- 
bution of  the  sand. 

A  Dutch  hour-glass  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(No.    vii.),    which    is    in    the    writer's   possession, 
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'Hie  Hour-Glass 


differs  in  several  points  from  the  British- made 
glasses  of  the  Georgian  period.  This  glass,  which 
is  in  a  brass  frame  swivelled  at  the  centre,  hangs 
on  a  wall.  The  glass  bulbs  are  less  round  than 
the  British  specimens,  have  no  cone,  and  are  closed 
by  drawing  out  the  ends  of  the  bulb  to  a  very 
fine  point.  Most  wall  hour-glasses  of  this  period 
show  a  sad  lack  of  originality  in  the  plaque,  which 
invariably  seems  to  bear  a  representation  of 
Father  Time,  complete  with  scythe.  Prior  to  the 
Georgian  period  the  shape  of  the  bulbs,  method 
of  mounting  and  general  features  remained  the 
same  as  they  had  been  for  centuries  in  respect  of 
British-made  hour-glasses.  The  bulbs  were  then 
of  two  pieces,  bound  together  at  the  centre  by 
thread  or  strips  of  leather  and  made  damp-proof 
with  a  composition  like  putty,  and  the  glass  was 
opaque  and  thick. 

Continental  hour-glasses,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  of  a  different  shape  and  method  of 
mounting  since  the  fourteenth  century.  At  the 
National  Museum  in  Washington  there  is  a  nest 
of  four  hour-glasses  in  a  highly  decorative  metal 
frame.  These  are  assigned  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury and  are  of  German  origin.  Some  authorities 
consider  that  the  metal-work  is  such  that  the 
specimen  is  ante-dated,  and  is  not  earlier  than 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  bulbs  are  long  and  narrow  compared  with 
eighteenth-century  bulbs  and  are  filled  with  a  very 
white  powder.  At  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London,  there  are  shown  three  examples 
of  hour-glasses  in  the  Metal  Section.      One  of  these, 
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No.    XI. — LEFT  :    MERCANTILE    MARINE    LOG-GLASS  EARLY 

Xo.  XII. — right:  admiralty  log-glass  circa   1865 

14  seconds  and  in  the  science  museum 
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Xo.   XIII. — pulpit  glass  wrought   IRON   BRA(  M   I 

ENGLISH  EARLY    I7TH    CENTURY  THE   CARVED 

CAPITAL    I5TH    CENTURY  THE    FRAME    IS    NOT    THE 

ORIGINAL  IN    THE    VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM 

the  earliest,  is  another  set  of  four  of  German 
origin  (No.  ix.).  This  set  of  four  is  very  similar 
to  the  one  mentioned  as  being  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington,  but  is  assigned  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  Both  sets  are  on  a  metal 
framework  which  allows  the  glasses  to  be  turned 
over.  Another  German  specimen  of 
the  early  seventeenth  century  (No. 
viii.)  has  a  complicated  hinged  sus 
pension,  by  which,  when  moving  it 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  frame, 
the  hour-glass  is  automatically  re- 
versed.  These  three  German  speci- 
mens all  have  the  features  already 
mentioned  with  regard  to  Continental 
specimen-.  At  this  Museum,  also  in 
the  Metal  Section,  there  is  a  specimen 
of  a  pulpit  hour-glass  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  hour-glass  is  of  two- 
bulb  period  of  manufacture  united  at 
the  lips  with  putty-like  composition. 
The  bulbs  are  rotund,  discoloured,  and 
are  filled  with  red  sand.  A  wooden 
frame  of  four  small  pillars  holds  the 
glass.  The  iron  bracket  is  about  2  feet 
length  and  projects  forward  enough  for 
the  glass  to  be  brought  within  view  of 
the  preacher.  A  small  cage  at  the  end 
of  the  projecting  arm  holds  the  glass, 
which  can  be  lifted  out  to  reverse  it. 
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At  the  Science  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
there  are  two  hour-glasses  of  interest  in  the  Horo- 
logical  Section.  One  is  a  fourteen-seconds  log-glass, 
enclosed  in  an  extra  casing  to  avoid  damp  getting 
at  the  sand.  This  was  presented  by  the  Admiralty 
(No.  xii.).  The  other  is  described  as  a 
Sermon  Glass  (No.  xiv.),  but,  personally, 
I  cannot  reconcile  that  description  to 
either  shape  or  precedent.  The  hour 
glass  is  about  \\  feet  long  by  \\  inches 
in  its  case.  Thus  the  bulbs  are  long  and 
narrow  like  test-tubes.  From  the  centre 
the  case  is  marked  upwards  and  down- 
wards in  graduations  of  a  minute  and 
registers  up  to  nineteen  minutes.  The 
frame,  long  and  narrow  as  it  is,  shows 
no  sign  of  being  suspended,  nor  has  it 
been  swivelled  in  the  centre,  therefore  the 
only  way  the  preacher  could  have  used 
it  would  have  been  to  hold  it  upright  in 
his  hand — a  most  unlikely  event.  No,  I 
prefer  to  put  it  down  as  a  glass  of  foreign 
manufacture  and  specially  designed  for 
some  scientific  work  of  a  repetitive  nature. 
Pulpit  glasses  are  few  and  far  between  in 
English  churches  nowadays,  and  those 
that  exist  are  nearly  invariably  of  the 
single  glass  wooden-frame  pattern.  Quite 
close  to  London,  however,  there  is  one 
Parish  Church  which  possesses  a  remark- 
ably fine  example  of  the  four-glass  pulpit 
glass  in  perfect  preservation  and  working 
order  (No.  x.). 

This  pulpit  glass  is  to  be  seen  in  an 
alcove  in  the  chancel  of  Leyton  Parish 
Church,  Essex.  In  order  to  preserve  it 
from  possible  damage  at  the  hands  of  the 
careless  and  too  inquisitive,  it  has  been 
placed  behind  a  sheet  of  glass.  It  is 
electrically  illuminated  from  above,  and 
a  small  bronze  handle  in  the  wall  has  been 
fitted  which  enables  visitors  (of  which 
there    are    many)    to    cause    the    frame 
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containing    the    glasses    to    rotate    and    thus    be 

seen  working. 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  the  Leyton 

Parish  Church  there  is  this  entry  :— 

"  John  Wood  Churchwarden  of  ye  Parish  Church 
of  Low  Leyton  is  Credet  for  mony  layd 
out  for  ye  repair  of  ye  Parish  Church 
vizt — Jan.  io.  By  mony  pd  for  An  Hour 
glase  and  for  guilding  it  and  ye  iron  frame 
io  od."  There  are  several  other  allu- 
sions to  this  glass  :  one  of  which  refers  to 
payment  for  replacing  one  glass  that  was 
"  cracket."  This  original  glass  was,  sad  to 
say,  disposed  of  by  the  Churchwardens  in 
1852  for  a  trifle  of  a  few  shillings.  The  pre- 
sent, whose  history  is  known,  once  graced 
the  Augustinian  Monastery  in  Munich. 
When  the  Monastery  was  disestablished 
in  1806  the  glass  passed  into  private 
ownership  and  so  remained  for  125  years 
until  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
present  Vicar  of  Leyton,  who  presented 
it  to  his  church  to  take  the  place  of  the 
original.  It  is  not  quite  so  old  as  its 
predecessor,  as  it  bears  the  date  1693, 
whereas  the  original  was  bought  in  1659. 
The  frame  of  the  four  glasses  is  of 
hammered  copper,  with  twisted  copper 
pillars.  It  bears  the  maker's  initials 
and  what  would  appear  to  be  his  trade 
mark  in  the  form  of  a  leaping  stag.  The 
back  of  the  frame  is  iron,  gilded  and 
painted  to  a  crude  design  of  dolphins. 
The  stand  is  of  iron.  The  bottom  of 
the  vertical  support  has  an  iron  rosette, 
also  gilded,  which  covers  the  joint  to 
the  lower  horizontal  arm,  which  was 
affixed  to  the  pulpit. 

This  lower  horizontal  arm  enabled  the 
pulpit  glass  to  be  so  fixed  as  to  stand 
out  some  15  inches  from  the  pulpit  edge 
and  thus  be  safe  from  any  gesticulations 
the  priest  might  make. 
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The  Wilton  Diptych-English! 

By  F.   H.  Cripps-Day 


[Many  experts  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  famous  Wilton  Diptych  in  the  National  Gallery 
is  an  English  picture,  and  not  French  as  has  also 
been  freely  asserted.  In  the  following  article ,  further 
evidence  in  favour  of  an  English  origin  is  adduced. 
The  principal  paintings  of  the  Diptych  were  repro- 
duced in  colour  in  The  Connoisseur,  December, 
1931.— Ed.] 


In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Beard's  article  on  The  Wilton  Diptych 
— English !  in  The  Connoisseur  (December, 
1931),  the  author  refers  to  the  convincing  English 
character  of  the  heraldry  emblazoned  on  the 
reverse  of  the  panels.  The  Badge  of  Richard  II. 
^No.  i.,  right)  is  obviously  by  the  same  hand  as 
that  which  executed  the  figures  on  the  insides  of 
the  panels  ;  and  the  painter  who  executed  the 
Badge  is  plainly  the  same  artist  who  depicted  the 
crest  and  arms  (No.  i.,  left). 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  died  in  1376,  and  in 
all  probability  the  helmet,  tabard,  shield,  etc.  (see 
No.  ii.),  which  are  to  be  seen  to-day  over  his  tomb 
at  Canterbury,  were  those  carried  at  his  funeral, 
offered  at  the  altar,  and  suspended  immediately 
afterwards  above  the  place  of  sepulture.  Four 
years  later  the  tomb  was  set  up.  "  Over  the 
tomb,  and  extending  from  pillar  to  pillar,  is  a 
flat  wooden  tester  with  a  partly  defaced  repre- 
sentation of  the  Holv  Trinity,  with  the  Evan- 
gelical symbols,  painted  on  the  under  surface  " 
(St.  John  Hope).  The  "  leopard  crest  "  is  made 
of  leather,  but  the  tail  is  of  canvas.  The  crown 
which  enriched  the  head  has  been  broken  off,  but 
the  holes  of  the  pins  that  secured  it  mav  be  seen. 
The  Cap  of  Maintenance  is  made  of  leather  covered 
with  gesso  and  painted  red  ;  the  turned  up  brim 
is  white.  The  form  of  the  helm  is  of  the  second 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  tvpicallv  English, 
and  is  to  be  compared  with  that  which  formerly 
was  suspended  over  the  tomb  in  Hereford  Cathe- 
dral (and  is  now  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum, 
Edinburgh)  of  Sir  Richard  Pembridge,  one  of  the 
Knights  who  fought  under  the  Black  Prince.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  little  bronze  ornament 
which  Sir  Guy  Laking  illustrates  in  his  Record 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  270).  Probably  dating  from  about 
1375.  it  was  dug  up  in  Queen  Street,  Westminster, 
in  1912,  and  shows  a  crested  helm  in  miniature 


almost    exactly    similar    to    the    achievement    at 
Canterbury. 

In  1357,  when  the  Black  Prince  made  his  entry 
into  London  with  his  prisoner,  the  King  of  France, 
a  contemporary  historian  relates  that  the  people 
exposed  outside  their  houses,  on  their  balconies, 
and  in  their  shop  windows,  plate,  tapestries  and 
"  tantus  apparatus  arcuum  et  sagittarum,  et  de  omni 
genere  armorum  monstratus  est  in  qualibet  strata 
Londiniensi  ubi,  rex  Francice  adventure  deberet, 
quod  minim  est  dictu,  nee  ab  antiquo  tale  quid  visum 
aut  auditum  "  (Knighton,  p.  2615,  Ed.  1652).  This 
is  a  picturesque  confirmation  of  the  existence  in 
London  of  a  great  and  prosperous  body  of  English 
armourers,  heaumiers,  haubergers  and  cotillers, 
about  whom  there  exists  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
in  State  documents,  unpublished  and  unknown 
except  to  the  very  few. 

In  1377,  Richard  II.  came  to  the  throne  ;  the 
Wilton  Diptych  was  executed  circa  1395-96.  Can 
anyone  who  looks  at  the  arms  displayed  on  one 
of  its  panels  doubt  but  that  the  painter  must  have 
had  before  him  the  achievement  of  the  Black 
Prince,  when  he  executed  his  work  ?  Even  the 
curious  tuft  of  hair  on  the  tail  of  the  leopard  is 
there  to  tell  the  story.  But  why  should  the  artist 
have  been  at  Canterbury  ?  The  answer  is  :  who 
more  likely  to  have  painted  the  baldachin  than  one 
of  the  King's  Painters.  Their  home  was  in  West- 
minster, but  they  travelled  all  over  the  country 
in  pursuit  of  their  work.  A  King's  Painter  was- 
like  a  King's  Armourer,  a  King's  Mason,  a  King's 
Carpenter,  a  King's  Fletcher  or  a  King's  Cross-bow 
Maker,  in  that  he  had  a  Royal  retaining  fee,  but 
could  work  for  others,  and  heraldic  painting  was 
the  branch  of  his  art  which  brought  him  a  living. 
Painters  of  heraldry  were  in  constant  demand  at 
tournaments,  marriages,  funerals,  at  all  ceremonies, 
for  church  decoration,  and  for  the  illustration  of 
manuscripts. 

Nobody  who  knows  anything  of  English 
heraldry  can  have  a  moment's  doubt  that  the 
arms  of  Richard  with  their  crest  and  mantling 
were  painted  by  a  man  who  had  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  English  ar- 
mour v,"  says  Mr.  Beard  in  the  article  to  which 
I  have  referred.  The  two  illustrations  here  repro- 
duced seem  to  be  visible  confirmation  of  his 
statement. 

Mr.    Beard's    article    again    illustrates    the    nn- 
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Xo.  II. — ACHIEVEMENT  OF  ARMS  OF  THE  BLACK  PRINCE  HANGING  OVER  HIS  TOMB  IN  CANTERB1   RY 

CATHEDRAL 


portance  of  the  historic  method  of  art  criticism 
as  applied  to  pictures.  His  art  criticism  is  confined 
to  few  words,  but  his  conclusions  are  obviously 


the  results  of  a  prodigious  amount  of  labour. 
Eventually,  Mr.  Beard's  method  must  completely 
stifle  the  "  hot  air  "  expert. 
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Water-colour 

This 


Probably  printed  by  Mrs.  Honour  Rush  about  1810  Belonging  to  the  Chelsea  Public  Librar 

ti  house  at  the  no  th  end  of  Lawrence  street  in  a  part  of  which  Nicholas  Sprimont  lived.   1747-69 
'I  he  houses  on  the  left  or  south-west  side  used  by  the  Chelsea  Porcelain  Factory 
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The  atmosphere  of  peace  and  quiet 
utility  which  pervades  the  houses  in  these  illus- 
trations is  well  suited  to  the  history  of  their 
adaptation  to  the  making  of  this  beautiful  porce- 
lain in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was  more 
varied  in  design  than  that  of  any  other  Factory. 
By  a  search  in  the  Chelsea  Parish  Rate  Books 
(from  which,  unfortunately,  the  volumes  for  the 
years  1742-47,  1751-54  and  1780-82  are  missing), 
it  appears  that  Nicholas  Sprimont,  who  became 
sole  proprietor  of  the  Factory,  was  paying  rates 
for  premises  in  Lawrence  Street  (which  is  situated 
a  few  yards  east  of  the  old  Parish  Church)  for 
the  years  1747-69,  also  in  Church  Lane  East 
from  1750-59  and  in  Waterside  (next  the  Church) 
1755-57- 


ier 


Mr.  Reginald  Blunt,  who  has  written  many 
books  on  the  local  topography,  states  in  the 
catalogue  to  an  exhibition  of  drawings  at  the 
Chelsea  Town  Hall  in  1929,*  that  the  house  (No.  i.) 
which  stood  across  the  top  or  north  side  of  Law- 
rence Street  had,  in  1714,  been  rebuilt  into  four 
tenements,  of  which  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth 
and  her  secretary,  John  Gay,  the  poet,  occupied 
the  two  eastern  ones.  The  western  wing  was 
taken  by  Nicholas  Sprimont,  and  the  houses  south 
of  this  were  first  of  all  lent,  afterwards  presented, 
to  him  for  the  purpose  of  the  Chelsea  Porcelain 
Manufactory  by  Sir  Everard  Fawkener,  secretary 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Joint  Postmaster- 
General. 

*   Chelsea  ioo  years  ago,  p.  10.     (1929.) 
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NO.    II. WATER-COLOUR,    SHOWING    "THE    CROSS    KEYS,"    I   \  \Y  k  1   N(  E    STREET,    CHELSEA 

BELONGING   TO    THE    CHELS]    \    PUBLIC    LIBRARY 


The  left-hand  corner  of  our  first  water-colour, 
which  was  probably  painted  by  Mrs.  1  [onour  Rush, 
wife  of  the  Assistant  Minister  of  the  Parish 
Church,  about  the  year  1810,  is  the  only  repre- 
sentation of  the  Factory  and  manager's  house 
which  has  yet  come  to  light.  It  is  now  to  be 
seen  at  the  Chelsea  Public  Library. 

According  to  the  lease  of  the  site  of  the  Manu- 
factory in  1769,  when  it  was  sold  to  James  Cox, 
its  extent  from 
north  to  south 
was  85  feet,  and 
from  east  to  west 
90  feet  ;  all  this 
was  bounded 
on  the  east  by 
Lawrence 
Street,  and  on 
the  south  by  Jus- 
tice Walk  ;  but 
further  south  on 
the  same  side  of 
the  street,  to- 
wards the  river, 
stood  ''The 
Cross  Keys  " 
alehouse  (No. 
ii.).  This  is  a 
charming  scene, 
showing  the  dis- 


Xo.    III. WATER-COLOUR,    BELONGING    TO    THE    CHELSEA    PUBLIC    LIBRARY 

SHOWING     THE     ROOM      IN    "THE      CROSS     KEYS  "      WHICH     WAS     USED     AS     A 
STORE    FOR    CHELSEA    PORCELAIN    IN     1769 
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taut  hills  over  the  water  on  the  Surrey  side. 
This  building  enters  the  history  of  the  Factory 
towards  its  close,  for  Robert  Boyer,  an  employee 
of  Sprimont's,  gave  evidence  that  a  quantity  of 
Chelsea  Porcelain  which  had  been  made  in 
the  Factory  was  moved  by  him  "  to  the 
Cross  Keys  Alehouse  in  Lawrence  Street,  Chel- 
sea, before  it  was  sold  by  auction  and  the 
same     lay     at     the     Cross    Keys    Alehouse    for 

seven  or  eight 
months  and  it 
was  then  re- 
moved  from 
there  to  the  Auc- 
tion Room  of  Mr. 
James  Christie  in 
Pall  Mall  "  (in 
1770,  Februai  \ 
14th,  et  seq.) :  Ac- 
tion  in  the 
Exchequer  Court 
in  1779  by  Ann 
C  h  e  t  w  o  o  d  , 
widow  of  X . 
Sprimont, 
against  D.  Burn- 
sail  and  others 
(Public  Record 
Office,    E133    g, 

1779). 
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The  Cicada  in  Ancient  Chinese  Art 

By  Dr.  Alfred  Salmony  I 


The  presence  of  primitive  man  on 
Chinese  soil  has  been  proved  by  finds  of  skulls, 
skeletons,  and  the  vessels  used  by  human  beings 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  development.  In  all 
probability,  therefore,  native  forms  of  art  also 
had  grown  up  in  the  Far  East.  This,  however, 
does  not  preclude  intercourse  with  the  peoples  of 
neighbouring  countries  or  even  of  emigration  from 
distant  lands.  In  all  great  art  developments 
native  and  foreign  elements  are  found  side  by 
side.  The  further  back  one  penetrates  into  the 
Dark  Ages,  the  nearer  one  comes  to  the  original 
motifs  and  the  mentality  that  created  them.  The 
excavations  undertaken  in  1929  by  Dr.  Chi  Li 
have  brought  to  light  archaeological  material  about 
China  dating  back  to  at  least  the  end  of  the  second 
millennium  before  Christ,  the  reliability  of  which 
comes  up  to  European  standards.  An- Yang,  the 
capital  city  of  the  Yin  (Province  of  Honan),  has 
produced  proofs  of  a  high  culture  attained  even 
in  the  pre-Chou  period.  This  find,  however,  can 
be  used  as  a  basis  only  for  dating  the  objects  after 
the  discoverer  has  published  his  data.  Amongst 
the  objects  are  also  some  bronzes,  but  in  a  very 
fragmentary  condition.  Besides  their  certainly 
highly  important  stylistic  characteristics,  their 
patina  deserves  consideration.  On  most  of  these 
An- Yang  fragments  the 
bronze  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely corroded  and  the 
surface  rough  and 
warped.  Cracks,  in 
many  cases,  go  all 
through  the  metal, 
which  is  almost  com- 
pletely decomposed. 
The  conclusion  one 
might  draw  from  it  is 
that  the  condition  just 
described  warrants  the 
assumption  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  points  to 
the  place  of  origin  as 
being  An-Yang  or  its 
neighbourhood.  This 
last  remark  applies  par- 
ticularly to  some  frag- 
ments which  resemble 
closely  those  excavated 
at  the  site  of  the  Yin 
capital  city  (No.  i.). 
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This  vessel,  in  its  unbroken  condition,  may  have 
belonged  to  the  Ting  (tripod)  or  to  the  F  type 
(sacrificial  vessel  on  a  round  base) .  The  fragments 
(there  are  several)  are  sufficient  to  make  the 
pattern  recognisable.  It  surrounded  the  body  of 
the  vessel  in  regular  rows.  Now  although,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  early  Chinese  art,  its  orna- 
mentation appears  to  be  a  translation  into  a 
geometrical  pattern,  its  origin  can  still  be  traced 
back  to  a  natural  object,  namely,  the  cicada,  which 
I  am  going  to  discuss  here.  The  head  with  the 
big  facet  eyes  is  plainly  separated  from  the  body, 
the  mouth  drawn  forwards.  The  body  is  entirely 
hidden  under  the  folded  wings,  which  are  joined 
together.  From  the  centre  run  curved  segments 
corresponding  to  the  ribbing  of  the  wings,  while 
two  spirals  directed  inward,  one  on  each  side, 
form  the  shoulders.  The  explanation  of  this 
animal  motif,  which  No.  i.  proves  to  have  been 
used  in  the  earliest  art  of  China  so  far  discovered, 
has  often  been  attempted  by  writers  on  Chinese 
art.  Voretsch,  for  instance,  speaks  in  general  of 
the  mystery  of  this  insect,  which  seems  to  weave 
a  spell  with  its  musical  note  (Old  Chinese  Bronzes, 
Leipzig,  1924,  p.  55).  Laufer,  in  his  treatise  on 
jade  work,  refers  to  the  enigma  of  this  insect's 
life  :  from  larvae  to  chrysalis,  then  to  the  full- 
grown  stage  {Jade,  Chi- 
cago, 1912,  p.  30),  and 
connects  it,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  resurrection, 
with  the  human  wish 
that  the  dead,  like  this 
creature,  ma)/  arise 
from  the  earth.  The 
frequent  reference  to  it 
in  Chinese  texts  has 
been  noted  by  U.  Pope- 
Hennessy  (Early 
Chinese  Jades,  London, 
1923,  p.  124,  and  follow- 
ing)- 

The  occurrence  of  the 
cicada  near  China  has, 
to  my  knowledge,  never 
been  touched  upon  in 
literature.  In  one  of 
the  well-known  neolithic 
mooring  places  in  the 
dunes  of  the  Angara 
river,  east  of  Krasno- 
jarsk,   a  grey  stone  in 
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form  of  a  flat-bodied 
insect  has  been  found 
(No.  iii.).  It  shows  no 
sign  of  having  been 
pierced.  Whether  it 
could  be  classed  in 
the  Siberian  neolithic 
period,  that  is  to  sa}r, 
the  date  of  the  stone 
fish  found  at  the  same 
place,  seems  doubtful 
considering  its  pro- 
nounced stylisation 
(cp.  Reallexikon  Fiir 
V orgeschichte ,  Vol. 
XII.,  Plate  9).  Pos- 
sibly it  mav  have 
come  from  a  later  stra- 
tum than  that  of  the 
fish  idols  which  are 
unquestionable  copies 
from  Nature.  But 
even  in  the  e  a  r  1  y 
metal  age  of  Siberia 
there  is  nothing  simi- 
lar. In  any  case  there 
is  a  striking  simi- 
larity between  the 
stone  from  Siberia 
and  the  ornamentation 
in  No.  i.  As  in  the 
An-Yang bronze, 
scrolls  appear  instead 
of  eyes  ;  behind  them 
are  three  hollows. 
The  wings  leave  the 
back  and  end  of  the 
body  uncovered  so 
that  very  little  struc- 
ture is  apparent.  Side 
by  side  with  the 
Chinese  version,  the 
similarity  with  the  in- 
sec  t  itself  seems 
very  vague  ;  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  shape  of 
the  eyes  and  the 
general  outlines.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
motif  and  its  meaning  may  have  been  carried  from 
the  Angara  valley  to  China  or  vice  versa.  The 
priority  can  only  be  established  in  connection  with 
the  dating  of  the  Siberian  piece. 

Now,  a  characteristic  sign  of  antique  Chinese 
art,  still  so  closely  bound  up  with  magic,  is  the 
combining  of  its  motifs.  On  three  of  the  bronze 
vessels  in  shape  of  an  owl,  known  so  far,  the 
cicada  appears  as  a  shield  on  the  breast  of  the 
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bird  (Sen-Oku  Sei-sho, 
the  Collection  of  Old 
Bronzes  of  Baron  Su- 
mitomo, 1921,  Vol.  I., 
Plate  33  ;  W.  P.  Yetts' 
The  George  Eumorfo- 
ponlos  Collection, 
Catalogue  of  the 
Chinese  and  Corean 
Bronzes,  Sculpture, 
Jades,  Jewellery,  and 
Miscellaneous  Objects , 
London,  1929,  Vol.  I., 
Plate  11  ;  and  our  il- 
lustration No.  ii.).  In 
them  the  cicada  is 
crowned  with  the 
head  of  some  fabulous 
monster  which  hides 
it  so  much  that  only 
the  triangle  of  the 
body  remains.  The 
eyes,  in  the  other 
cases  seen  in  the 
back  view,  are  given 
to  the  animal's  mask, 
which  in  shown  in 
front  view.  The  rib- 
bing of  the  wings  gives 
place  to  a  purely  geo 
metrical  pattern.  As 
such  mixing  of  the 
motifs  only  occurs  in 
bronzes  which,  stylis- 
tically, date  before 
those  with  clear  orna- 
mentation, they  can 
best  be  dated  around 
the  middle  of  the  first 
pre-Christian  mil- 
lennium at  the  latest. 
Up  to  the  present  no 
cicada  in  jade  which 
could  be  classed  with 
this  early  group  has 
ever  been  published. 
The  Museum  for  Far 
Eastern  Art  in  Cologne  has  now,  however,  filled 
the  gap.  The  cicada  in  white  jade  (Nos.  iv.  and 
v.)  wa^  not  intended  as  a  lock  for  the  lips  of  the 
dead — which  I  shall  mention  later  on — for,  at  the 
mouth  and  tail  end,  slanting  holes  are  bored, 
showing  clearlv  that  it  was  used  as  a  pendant. 
All  that  remains  of  the  original  form  are  the 
general  outline,  the  eyes — now  simple  spirals — and 
the  tail  end  of  the  body.  The  rest  of  the  surface 
is  taken  up  with  a  severely  stylised  human  face 
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NO.      III. GREY     STONE 

INSECT  END  OF  STONE 

OR      BEGINNING      OF 
BRONZE    AGE  LENGTH, 

5.5    CM.  MUSEUM  OF 

KRASNOJARSK 


in  which  all  the  lines  ap- 
pear doubled  and  trebled. 
The  occurrence  of  human 
representation  in  early 
Chinese  art  has,  by  the 
way,  been  rather  neglected 
so  far.  In  this  white  jade 
cicada,  the  original  animal 
motif  comes  out  more 
strongly  on  its  under  side 
with  its  repetition  of 
the  eyes,  the  execution  of 
the  slender  body,  and  indi- 
cations of  the  four  legs 
round  the  tail  end.  The 
structure  of  the  surface  is 
accomplished  by  means  of 
various  spirals  :  under  the 
eyes,  at  nose  and  mouth,  and  also  at  the  sides. 
Laufer  has  already  remarked  that  the  discussion 
of  insects  in  antique  art  cannot  be  confined  to  one 
species  (A  rchaic  Chinese 
Jades  Collected  in  China  by 
A.  W.  Bahr,  New  York, 
1927,  p.  44).  On  an  early 
piece  of  bronze,  a  repre- 
sentation has  been  found 
which,  with  all  its  simi- 
larity to  the  cicada,  em- 
phasises, in  a  way  which 
cannot  be  overlooked,  six 
pairs  of  legs,  especially  the 
fore  legs  with  claws  (illus- 
trated in  W.  P.  Yetts'  The 
George  Eumorfopoulos  Col- 
lection, Catalogue  of  the 
Chinese  and  Corean  Bron- 
zes, Sculpture,  Jades,  Jewel- 
lery, and  Miscellaneous 
Objects,  Vol.  I.,  Plate 
XLVIL).  It  is  evidently 
a  kind  of  grasshopper,  the 
species  called  the  "  god 
worshipper"  (mantis) . 
That  this  insect  was  almost 
as  important  to  the  early 
Chinese  as  the  cicada  is 
shown  by  Laufer's  quota- 
tions from  old  texts  {Jade, 
p.  265).  Nor  is  an  exam- 
ple in  jade  lacking  for  this 
insect  (No.  vi.)  ;  it,  too, 
was  intended  for  a  pen- 
dant, as  a  small  hole  is 
visible  near  the  mouth. 
Both  sides,  upper  and 
under,      are      treated      in 


NO.    IV. PENDANT   OF 

WHITE   JADE        HEIGHT, 

4.7    CM. 
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NO.     V.     (LEFT). DESCRIPTION     OF      NO.    IV.      APPLIES 

NO.   VI.     (RIGHT). PENDANT   OF  GREENISH   JADE 

FIFTH  TO  THIRD  CENTURY  B.C.  ALSO  AT  COLOGNE 

[NOS.    VI.    TO    VIII.    ARE    SHOWN    ORIGINAL    SIZE] 


NOS.     VII.    AND    VI  II  PENDANT     OF    BROWN     CLAY, 

WITH      TURQUOISE      BLUE      GLAZE      ON       UPPER       SIDE 

FIFTH    TO    THIRD    CENTURY    B.C. 

EDITH    ROSENHEIM     COLLECTION,     BERLIN 


exactly  the  same   way,   a 

thing  that  does  not  often 

occur.    In  contrast  to  No. 

iv.,  this  animal  is  entirely 

flat.      Beside  the  big  eyes 

lie,    on    each    side,    claws 

attached  to  long  legs  that 

look     like     arms.         The 

shoulders   are   surrounded 

by  angular  spirals,  and  be- 
hind that  again  a  pair  of 

spirals  appear  which,  with 

the  notchings  at  the  side, 

are  apparently  meant  for 

the  two  pairs  of  wings,  in 

this  case  rudimentary,  but 

clearly      separated      from 

each   other.      The   under- 
side of  the  body  shows  the  usual   treatment.    A 

peculiarity  of  this  strange  piece  is  the  asymmetry 

of  the  wing  ends,  one  of  which  extends  beyond 
the  tail.  Very  typical  of 
the  mantis  is  the  elongated 
breast  part  with  the  tenta- 
cles. In  representations 
of  the  cicada  the  wings 
would  start  immediately 
behind  the  head.  Despite 
all  the  carefully  observed 
details  from  Nature,  it 
cannot  be  dated  later  than 
the  Chou  period,  which  is 
well-known  from  the 
bronze  pieces. 

The  jade  mantis  just 
discussed  helps  us  in  dating 
a  piece  which,  in  many 
ways,  is  a  surprise  (Nos. 
vii.  and  viii.).  Except 
for  the  wing  tips — in  this 
case  they  are  symmetrical 
—the  subject  of  No.  vi.  is 
repeated  in  every  respect 
in  No.  vii.,  which  is  the 
top  view  of  the  insect. 
The  lower  side  (No.  viii.), 
however,  shows  the  body 
in  all  its  typical  structure, 
the  wings  separated  from 
the  body  by  curved 
grooves,  nothing  of  which 
appears  on  the  flat  back. 
This  insect  is  made  of 
yellow-brown  clay,  and 
has,  on  the  back,  a  tur- 
quoise-blue glaze,  the  de- 
composition of  which  gives 
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a  marvellous  effect.  In  the  whole 
of  early  Chinese  ceramics  there  is 
no  parallel  to  this  beautifully 
wrought  pendant  in  animal  form. 
The  fact  that  it  has  a  genuine 
glaze  stands  in  sharpest  contra- 
diction to  what  has  hitherto  been 
the  accepted  belief,  namely,  that 
glaze  did  not  appear  in  China  until 
the  Han  period  (cp.  B.  Laufer's 
The  Beginnings  of  Porcelain  in 
China,  Chicago,  1917,  p.  120),  and 
was  unknown  before  that  time. 
At  the  very  first  glance  one  is 
struck  by  the  similaritv  in  colour 
to  the  Egyptian  faience  figurines. 
Now,  such  pieces  have  been  found 
almost  up  to  the  Chinese  frontier  ; 
there  are  some,  for  instance,  which 
were  discovered  quite  near  the 
town  of  Tchita  and  are  preserved 
in  the  museum  there.  If  Egyptian 
originals  could  thus  find  their  way  to  the  Far  East, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  process  of  glazing— 
perhaps  even  the  necessary  raw  materials — could 
also  reach  China  in  some  cases.  The  composition 
of  the  blue  paste  corresponds  to  the 
description  in  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie's 
Arts  and  Crafts  of  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  117. 
The  discovery  of  a  piece  of  glaze  which 
dates  before  the  Han  period,  agrees  with 
the  excavations  of  Dr.  Li,  who  found  some 
glazed  fragments  in  An- Yang.  Although 
the  stratum  in  which  the  latter  were 
found  needs  further  investigation,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  origin  of  these 
fragments  must  have  been 
earlier  than  the  Han  period. 

We  have  just  proved  that, 
besides  the  cicada,  the  mantis 
or  "  god  worshipper  "  was  used 
in  early  Chinese  art.  But  this 
by  no  means  exhausts  the 
repertory  of  insects  in  Chou 
art.  Through  Pelliot  we  know 
that  larvae  and  chrysalis  were 
also  done  in  Chinese  jade.  I 
think,  however,  that  in  many 
cases,  instead  of  "  Han,"  his 
dating  might  be  changed  into 
that  of  the  second  half  of  the 
Chou  period  (cp.  P.  Pelliot,  Jades 
archaiques  de  Chine,  Paris, 
1925,  Plates  39  and  40).  Again 
the  comparison  with  bronze 
vessels  can  help,  for  a  vase 
1  No.  xiii.),  formerlv  in  the  Tuan 
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Fang  Collection,  embodies  charac- 
teristic elements  of  the  late  Chou 
style.  Of  these  characteristics,  the 
principal  one  is  the  flat  ornamenta- 
tion round  the  neck  and  in  the  four 
middle  panels.  Despite  the  entire 
disintegration  of  the  old  cicada 
pattern  in  all  its  details,  the  linear 
ornamentation  still  reminds  us  of 
that  old  pattern.  On  the  same 
vase,  however,  the  cicada  is  repre- 
sented in  an  almost  naturalistic 
way  :  rim,  foot,  and  the  four  sides 
of  the  middle  panels  are  surrounded 
by  fully  sculptured  cicadas,  of 
which  exact  copies  in  jade  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  meaning 
of  this  decoration,  however,  cannot 
be  established. 

In  the  literature  on  this  subject 
the  jade  cicada  plays  a  very  im- 
portant role  as  part  of  the  funeral 
trappings.  It  was  used  as  a  mouthpiece  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  seems  to 
have  been  shaped  to  fit  the  tongue.  This  form, 
fulfilling  a  purpose  and  at  the  same  time  using 
Nature's  own  form,  entirely  deserves  the 
Han  date  always  given  to  it  (No.  ix.). 
Besides  that,  there  is,  amongst  the  Corean 
finds,  an  example  of  this  type  which  is 
i  -4ablished  as  to  time  (cp.  Archaological 
Research  in  the  Ancient  Lolang  District, 
Vol.  I.,  ills.  440  and  441).  Nature  was 
still  being  altered,  not,  however,  to  the 
scheme  of  a  geometrical  pattern,  but  in 
the  sense  of  decorative  simpli- 
fication. The  head  is  given,  for 
the  animal,  a  characteristic 
division  into  antennas,  facets, 
and  mouth,  with,  however,  the 
elimination  of  the  eyes  which 
were  so  much  emphasised  in 
their  magic  effect  during  the 
Chou  period.  The  shoulders, 
si  1  important  for  the  building 
up  of  the  linear  ornamentation, 
disappear  ;  the  wings,  as  plain 
surfaces,  cover  the  clearly  de- 
fined body.  The  under  side  is 
similarly  done  in  the  "  right  " 
way. 

How  entirely  China  "  pos- 
sessed "  nature  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  is 
shown  by  a  small  tin  piece 
from  Corea  (No.  x.).  It  comes 
from  one  of  the  many  graves 
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in  North  -  Western 
Corea,  and  its  time 
is  the  Raknro  period 
which  corresponds 
to  the  Han  period. 
This  time  it  is  quite 
^plainly  the  well- 
known  singing  ci- 
cada of  Eastern 
Asia  which  is  repre- 
sented (cp.  Brehm's 
Tierleben,  Leipzig, 
1915,  p.  163).  Be- 
tween the  two  facet 
eyes  the  three  tiny 
typical  "  forehead 
eyes  "  are  placed  ; 
the  hair  on  the  neck 
is  indicated  ;  the 
wings  are  folded 
over  each  other  and 
together,  like  a  roof, 
and  are  covered 
with  finely  observed 
and  beautiful  vein- 
ing.  Strangely 
enough,  this  piece 
is  not  fully  worked 
in  the  round,  as  is 
the  usual  way,  but 
is  a  kind  of  shell 
open  at  the  back 
(the  illustration 
does  not  show 
this). 

With  this  piece 
Chinese  art  bade 
farewell  to  a  style 
that  was  severely 
bound  by  the  laws 
of  the  prevailing 
cult  and  symbolic 
significance,  and 
from  then  on  began 
to  use  the  insect  as 

a  purely  decorative  and  ornamental  motif.  This 
change  did  not,  apparently,  come  to  its  full 
development  until  the  Tang  period,  but  the 
assured  and  dated  example  must  this  time  be 
sought  for  in  Japan.  In  1907-8,  under  the  altar 
of  the  great  Buddha  in  the  Todaiji  Temple  at 
Nara — that  is,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Shosoin 


No. 


—  metal  objects 
were  found  which 
had  evidently  been 
buried  in  the  earth 
at  the  foundation 
of  the  monument 
in  752.  Thus  we 
have  for  them  an 
assured  terminus 
ante  quern,  from 
which  they  cannot 
have  been  far  re- 
moved in  time.  In 
their  essentials  they 
all  belong  to  the 
Chinese  T'ang 
style.  They  were 
made  public  in  the 
A  nnual  Report  of 
the  Imperial  House- 
hold Museums  of 
Tokyo  and  Nara, 
1928,  Plates  35  to 
37.  The  objects 
are  exhibited  in  the 
Nara  Museum,  and 
I  am  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  the 
Director  for  per- 
mission to  repro- 
duce the  hitherto 
unpublished  illus- 
tration No.  xiv.  It 
seems  to  have  been 
meant  for  some  kind 
of  fitting.  The  in- 
sect—  this  time 
having  more  resem- 
blance to  a  bee — 
rests  on  a  stylised 
leaf  pattern.  The 
figure  is  silver-gilt, 
is  hollow,  ham- 
mered, and  deco- 
rated with  extremely  fine  granulation.  The  im- 
portance here  lies  in  the  faithful  imitation  of 
nature  and  the  development  towards  pure  orna- 
ment. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  unusual  pendant,  Nos. 
xi.  and  xii.,  which,  with  a  fish  that  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  it,   came  into  the  possession  of  the 
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The  Cicada  in  Ancient  Chinese  Art 


Museum  of  Far  Eastern  Art  in  Cologne.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  two  works,  the  one  the  shell  of 
silver  and  the  other  the  body  of  jade.  The  metal 
shell  can  still  be  recognised  as  a  cicada  in  the 
manner  of  the  Han  representation  (Nos.  ix.  and 
x.).  It  is  placed  around  the  body  in  such  a  way 
that  the  wings  leave  an  opening.  On  the  under 
side  the  two  wings  are  fastened  together,  the  fas- 
tening being  partly  hidden  by  an  oval-shaped 
plate  corresponding  in  form  to  the  body.  The 
plate  is  ornamented  with  gold  ribs,  gold  being  also 
used  to  give  a  touch  of  colour  to  the  wings,  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes,  and  the  neck.  Almost  all  the 
'  lines  of  the  wings  and  head  are  formed  by  granu- 
lation. In  this  shell — and  partly  hidden  by  it — is 
placed  the  real  body  of  the  insect  in  pale  grey 
jade  which  once  more  shows  naturalistic  drawing. 


This  pendant  no  longer  needs  an  explanation  of 
its  significance  from  the  old  texts  or  old  religious 
beliefs  ;  in  it  animal  representation  has  become 
pure  decoration. 

Thus,  with  the  help  of  a  motif  of  the  far-off 
ages,  we  can  follow  the  road  taken  by  all  Chinese 
ornamentation  during  1,500  years.  With  the 
meaning  the  form  also  changes  from  severe 
bondage  to  naturalistic  freedom  and  the  technique 
from  the  limitation  of  material  to  a  many-coloured 
play  of  diversified  substances.  In  the  matter  of 
the  very  important  question  of  time,  bronze  and 
jade  join  hands  with  each  other  like  the  links  in 
a  chain.  They  support  each  other  mutually, 
although  not  yet  to  the  firm  ground  of  an  assured 
verification  of  dates.  That  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  scientific  excavations. 


No.      XIV. — ORNAMENT      OF      SILVER-GILT 

MIDDLE    OF    EIGHTH    CENTURY    A.D. 
NARA    MUSEUM 
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THE    ASCENSION 


'  The  Ascension  "  (No.  859). 
Sir, — Any  particulars  concerning  the  history, 
etc.,  of  this  picture  of  77ze  Ascension,  which  is  on 
canvas,  86  in.  by  64  in.,  will  be  much  appreciated. 
—(Rev.)  W.  T.  Saward. 

Benjamin  West's  Portraits  of  the  Hay- 
Drummond  Family. 
Sir, — Mr.  L.  E.  Tanner,  in  his  letter  in  your 
January  issue,  states  that  the  picture  depicting 
Thomas  and  Robert  Hay-Drummond  must  have 
been  painted  in  1768  or  1769,  and  not  1767.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  Mr.  Tanner  to  know  that 
the  painting  is  signed  by  the  artist  and  dated 
1767,  and  also  that  the  engraving  made  by  Valen- 
tine Green  was  published  in  1768. — Scott  and 
Fowles  (New  York). 

"  The  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  " 
(No.  860). 

Sir, — Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  would  be 
good  enough  to  give  me  their  opinions  upon  the 
authorship  of  this  picture. 

Canvas,  stretcher  and  frame  are  undoubtedly 
old,  and  Guido  Reni  has  been  assumed  to  be  the 
painter. 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  quality  and 
handling  of  pigment  to  deny  this  assumption,  but 


NOTES     AND 
QUERIES 

[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able 
to  impart  information  required  by  correspondents^ 

a  certain  lack  of  character  in  drawing  and  ex- 
pression seems  to  me  to  indicate  the  zealous 
student  rather  than  the  confident  master. 

Those  better  acquainted  than  I  am  with  the 
works  of  the  Bolognese  master  will  be  more  able 
to  confirm  or  remove  my  suspicion,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  their  opinions. — J.F.D. 

Unidentified  Painting  (No.  857,  January,  1933). 
Monsieur  le  Directeur, — Vous  feriez  bien  de 
voir  si  le  tableau  que  vous  publiez  (The  Con- 
noisseur, Janvier,  1933,  p.  60)  n'est  pas  une  copie 
ou  une  replique  de  I'Extase  de  S.  Francois  Xavier, 
par  Gerard  Seghers,  qui  doit  se  trouver  au 
Louvre. — J.  Brassinne  (Professeur,  Bibliothecaire 
en  chef  de  l'Universite,  Liege). 


Unidentified 


854,    November, 


Portrait  (No. 
1932). 
Sir, — I  think  the  portrait  represents  the  famous 
British  philosopher,  Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-1679) 
in  his  sixty-third  year  of  age.  A  portrait-etching 
of  him  in  an  Elzevir  edition  of  his  work,  De  Cive, 
published  in  1647  (in  my  possession),  shows  great 
likeness  to  this  picture  illustrated  in  The  Con- 
noisseur, taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  etching  represents  a  considerably  younger 
man. — Kroar  Olsen  (Oslo). 


(NO.   860)  THE    MYSTIC    MARRIAGE    OF   ST.  CATHERINE 


KING   WILLIAM    [V. 

BY  SIR   DAVID  V.'ILKU;,  R.A. 

/«  M«  Toledo  Museum  of  .hi 
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HERALDRY 

CONDUCTED    BY   CHARLES   R.    BEARD 

[For  Coupon,  see  advertisement  pages) 


(F.S.  165.)  Arms  on  Book-plates  (Maldon). — Neither 
of  these  coats  is  identifiable  from  such  sources  as  are 
available,  either  English  or  Continental.  Perhaps  some 
reader  may  be  able  to  help  ?  (1)  A  fess  between  two  doves 
rising  in  chief  and  a  serpent  nowed  in  base  ;  C.  a  dove 
rising  from  a  serpent  nowed  ;  M.  Innocentia  triumphai. 
(2)  gyronny  of  8  or  and  ermine  a  gryphon  segreant  sable  ; 
on  a  chief  sable  a  demi-lion  between  two  crescents  or.  C.  a 
demi-lion  argent  seme'e  of  crosses-crosslet  gules  holding  a  bent 
cross-bow  or  ;    M.  Pro  rege,  lege,  gregc. 

(F.S.  i6y.)  Coat  of  Arms  on  Portrait  (Durham). — 
I  he  arms  about  which  you  enquire  are  those  of  James, 
co.  Durham — sable,  a  dolphin  embowed  argent — as  in  the 
1st  and  4th  quarters  of  the  coat  borne  by  Francis  James, 
the  younger  son  of  William  James  (1542-1617),  who 
succeeded  Toby  Mathew  as  Bishop  of  Durham  on  Sep- 
tember 7th,  1606.  These  arms  are,  or  were,  to  be  seen 
carved  on  an  overmantel  in  a  house  in  the  North  Bailey 
.it  Durham.  Some  versions  o I  the  Bishop's  coal  give  the 
dolphin  between  three  crosses-crosslet  or.  The  only  por- 
trait of  Bishop  William  James  known  to  me  (presumably 
that  about  which  you  enquire)  appeared  as  lot  97  in  the 
l.ambton  Castle  Sale  of  April  l8th,  1932,  where  it  was 
described  as  a  Portrait  of  an  Ecclesiastic  and  given  to 
Lucas  de  Heere.  I  leraldically  the  portrait  is  of  interest, 
as  it  gives  James'  crest  as  a  lamb  passant  in  place  of  the 
dolphin  of  the  arms.  The  date  on  the  portrait — .-in  \iis 
svm  an.  dn.  1596 — suggests  that  it  was  painted  at  the 
time  of  James'  appointment  to  the  Deanery  of  Durham 
on  June  5th  of  that  year.  Hi-  had  previously  been 
Vice-Chancellor  ol  Oxford  University,  and  Chaplain  to 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  ol  Leicester,  whom  he  attended  on 
his  death-bed.  In  later  life  lie  was  lor  a  short  period 
one  of  Lady   Arabella   Stuart's  gaolers. 

An  equally   interesting   portrait    in   the   l.ambton   Castle 

Sale  was  lot  101.  Portrait  oj  a  Gentleman,  bv  Cornelius 
Johnson.  The  heraldry  and  the  date — .liTATls  s\  1  (.0 
1027  prove  it  to  have  been  John  Hedworth  of  Harraton 
co.  Durham,  knighted  at  Whitehall,  March  14th,  1603, 
and  buried  February  6th,  1642—43.  By  his  second  wife, 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  whom  he  married 
in  1625,  he  had  a  son,  John  (1630-1655  56),  the  author 
of  The  Oppressed  Man's  Outt  m  1  lis  great-granddaughter 
Dorothy  married  Ralph  l.ambton  in  1696.  Hedworth 
of  Harraton  bore — argent,  an  ine scutcheon  sable  within  an 
orle  of  cinquefoils  gules,  with  for  crest  a  maidenhead  bound 
about  the  brows  with  a  chaplet  of  cinquefoils  gules  pierced  or 
as  in  the  portrait.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
motto  on  the  portrait  is  Lc  joui  viendra,  proving  that  it 
is  a  Hedworth  and  not  a   Lambton  motto. 

(F.S.  170.)     Coat    or    Arms   on    Salver    (Toronto, 
The  arms  submitted  are  those  of  White  of  Charlton  House. 


Dorset — azure  a  fess  argent  charged  with  three  roses  gules 
slipped  proper,  belwei  u  three  greyhounds  or  collared  gules  ; 
C.  a  dexter  arm  embowed  couped  above  the  elbow  vested  or 
cuffed  argent  holding  by  the  legs  an  eagle  volant,  between 
two  roses  of  the  arms ;  M.  Virtus  omnia  vincit.  Impaling 
azure  a  chevron  argent  between  two  birds  in  chief  and  1  tin 
in  base,  a  mullet  for  difference  (unrecorded). 

If  the  date  given  by  you  (1800-1810)  is  correct,  these 
arms  must  be  those  of  Samuel  White  of  Charlton  House, 
who  died  aged  sixty-two,  in  1822.  He  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  ...  .  Linthorne  (arms,  if  any,  unrecorded). 
His  lather.  Samuel  White  (d.  1701),  married  Anne  Thom- 
son, niece  of  Sir  Peter  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  F.S. A.  On 
Samuel's  death  in  1822,  the  estate  passed  to  his  nephew, 
the  son  of  his  sister  Anne,  Samuel  White  White-Driver 
(b.  1789),  who  married  in  1809,  Margaret,  daughter  ol 
Jacob  Hagen,  Baron  von  Iseltein  (?),  of  Germany  and 
Peckham,  and  took  the  name  and  arms  of  White  by 
Royal   Ik  eii<  e  in    1835. 

(F.S.  171.)  Crests  ox  Spoons  (Newcastle-on-Tyne) . 
— The  1  ost  ol  a  demi-lion  rampant  holding  a  round  1 1 
between  its  fore-paws  is  used  by  about  twenty-five  different 
families,  none  of  which  is  of  Irish  origin.  Further  in- 
formation. 11  you  have  any,  might  assist  in  the  identifica 
tion.  The  crest  of  a  demi-lion  rampant  holding  a  fleur- 
i  between  its  fore-paws,  would,  if  the  family  using  1' 

were     Irish,     appear    to    be    GlbbingS    ol     (iibbings    Grove. 

co.  Cork — a  demi  lion  rampa  1    with  a  fleur-de-lys 

azure  ;  or  Joyner,  a  demi-lion  azure  and  a  fleur-dc-lys  or, 
charged  with   a   mullet   <;u!es. 

1  S  [71A.)  Crest  on  Teapot  (Hemel  Hempsted). — 
The  crest  out  of  a  ducal  coronet  a  unicorn's  head  or,  between 
two  e  ithers  argent  is  that  of  Abbot.     The  Rt.  Hon 

Charles  Edward  Vbbott,  Baron  Colchester,  varied  the 
1  resl ,    using    a  n's    head    ermit         irmed, 

between  si  1  rs  argent  quilled  or. 

James  Dixon  &  Sons,  of  Silvei  sn,,i  ^hettield,  traded 
from  about  1829  to  about  1867.  The  firm  was  J[ames 
Dixon  &  Son  in  1829-30.  They  produced  silver,  plated 
and  Britannia  metal  goods,  and  were  well  represented  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  [851.  It  is  impossible  to  dab 
your  teapot  more  closeh  than  "circa  1840"  without 
seeing 

(F.S    172.)      Arms  in   G  ixtons  River,  Vermont 

U.S.A.). — Azure,  a  chevron  engrailed  between  three  wolves' 
heads  erased,  or,  are  recorded  as  the  arms  of  Robert 
Wolveden,  1432.  He  was  a  member  of  a  cadet  branch 
of  the  family  of  Wolveden  (or  Wolveidon)  of  Wolveden 
alias  Golden,  Cornwall,  which  bore  ibli  .  a  chevron  argent 
(sometimes  or)  between  three  wolves'  heads  argent.  The 
daughter  of  John  Wolvedon,  last  male  of  this  family, 
married   a  Tragian  of  Traeian. 
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No.  I.— Diptych  Wood 

No.  II.  (right).— SI.  Panteleimon 


earlier 

Probably  Wth  century 


Height,  6  cm. 


Lent  by  Mr.  D.  Talbot  Rice 
Lent  by  Captain  E.  G.  Spencer-Churchill 


Byzantine  Painting  at  the  Courtauld  Institute 

By  D.  TALBOT   RICE 


Panel  painting  forms  but  a  branch  of  Byzantine 
art,   yet  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards  this  branch 
was    of   considerable    importance,    and    numerous    icons, 
some  of  which  survive  to  the  present  day,  were  produced. 
With  the  exception  of  Russia,  itself  an  Orthodox  country, 
where  the  icon  has  ever  been   revered,   little  is  known 
about  them  in  Europe,  and  Greek  icons,  as  opposed  to 
the  Russian,  furnish  us  with  a  field  of  art  in  which  prac- 
tically no  research  has  been   undertaken.      It  was  with 
the  idea  of  filling  this  gap  to  some  extent  that  a  small 
exhibition,     comprising     a     few     specimens     which     can 
definitely  be  assigned  to  Byzan- 
tine date,  and  a  number  which 
are  to  be  attributed   to   Greek 
painters  who  worked  after  the 
fall    of    Constantinople    (1453), 
was  organised  at  the  Courtauld 
Institute  in  January,  1933. 

Unlike  Western  art  which, 
since  the  Renaissance,  has  been 
essentially  profane  in  character, 
concerned,  but  for  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  with  depicting  plas- 
tic or  genre  subjects  in  an  his- 
torical or  scenic  manner,  Byzan- 
tine art  and  its  offshoots  in 
Greece,  Russia  and  the  Balkans 
remained  essentially  religious. 
Buslaieff,  a  distinguished  Rus- 
sian authority  on  the  subject 
with  a  purely  Byzantine  out- 
look, writing  in  the  'seventies, 
•was  thus  able  to  maintain  that 
regardless  of  all  that  it  had  done 

..       -a  ,  ,   ,  NO.     III. ST.     HELENA 

for  art,  the  Renaissance  brought        FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 
much    evil    with    it,    "  since    it        width,  21   cm.        lent 


replaced  the  original  purity  inherent  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  iconography  by  that  moral  decadence,  by 
that  gross  materialism  and  by  that  sentimentality  which 
have  flourished  in  Western  art  from  the  XVIth  to  the 
XlXth  centuries  ....  The  rapid  development  of 
Western  art  proved  fatal  to  its  religious  character. 
Raphael's  immediate  followers  wallowed  in  paganism  and 
vulgar  materialism  ;  Michael  Angelo  himself,  carried  away 
by  his  anatomical  studies,  distorted  the  figure  of  Our 
Saviour  in  his  Last  Judgement  ;  the  Reformation  intro- 
duced vulgar  sentimentality  in  the  place  of  true  religious 
sentiment."*    ....  These 

opinions,  however  curious  they 
may  appear  to  Westerners, would 
assuredly  have  been  shared  by 
the  Byzantine  clerics  who  were 
responsible  for  the  rules  of  By- 
zantine iconography,  which  they 
defined  as  carefully  as  they  did 
the  moral  character  of  the  artist 
who  was  to  express  these  rules 
in  painting  and  mosaic. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find — 
since  no  art  value  arises  without 
antecedents  or  dies  without 
leaving  a  mark  on  the  art  of  a 
future  age — close  forerunners  of 
Byzantine  icons  in  the  mummy 
paintings  of  the  Roman  period 
in  Egypt.  From  these  tomb 
portraits  icon  painters  acquired 
the  technique  of  depicting,  in 
the  frontal  pose,  spiritualised 
likenesses  of  saints  and  fathers 


PANEL  PROBABLY 

HEIGHT,     25     CM.   ; 

V    MR.    LEIGH    ASHTON 


*     Buslaieff,    Etudes    d'iconographie 
Chretienne  en  Russia,  Moscow,  1874,  p.  20. 
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Byzantine  Paijtting 


of  the  church,  on  wooden  boards  coated  with  gesso.  This 
tendency  to  preserve  the  facial  individuality  of  the 
depicted  persons,  and  at  the  same  time  to  invest  it  with 
that  mystery  which  surrounds  death  and  divinity,  is  a 
striking  characteristic  of  Byzantine  painting  and  one 
which  is  all  the  more  surprising  when  we  remember  the 
rigid  rules  by  which  the  art  was  governed.  A  remarkable 
example  of  this  facial  individuality  is  afforded  by  a  small 
diptych  in  the  exhibition  (here  No.  i.)  bearing  St.  Theodore 
Stratelates  and  St. 
Theodore  of  Tyro 
on  the  left  leaf,  and 
Saints  Sergius  and 
Bacchus  on  the 
right.  The  dip- 
tych is  certainly 
earlier  than  the 
twelfth  century  in 
date  ;  in  fact,  it 
may  well  belong  to 
as  early  a  period 
as  the  seventh  or 
eighth.  Such 
minute  "icons" 
wore  doubtless 
popular  in  the 
iconoclast  period, 
when  large  pictures 
of  Saints,  of  our 
Lord,  or  of  the 
Mother  of  God 
were  forbidden  in 
the  churches. 
Although  the  saints 
are  depicted  on 
this  diptych  m  al- 
most identical 
postures,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  each 
of  them  is  a  definite 
individual.  The 

very  fine  icon  of  St.  Helena,  lent  to  the  exhibition  by 
Mr.  Leigh  Ashton  (No.  iii),  is  another  good  example  of 
this  tendency.  It  is  certainly  early  in  date,  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century,  but  the  very  curved  panel  and  the 
presence  of  inserted  ties  at  the  back  suggest  that  it  is 
perhaps  to  be  assigned  to  Russia  rather  than  to  the 
purely  Byzantine  sphere. 

In  Constantinople — capital  of  the  empire  and  centre 
of  the  art  and  culture — the  rabid  intensity  of  the  art  was 
tempered  at  a  comparatively  early  date  by  delicacy  of 
craftsmanship.  This  was,  however,  achieved  without  in 
any  way  impairing  the  picture's  serenity  or  religious 
significance.  A  fine  example  of  this  type  is  a  small 
picture  of  St.  Panteleimon,  painted  on  marble  and  lent 
to  the  exhibition  by  Captain  Spencer-Churchill  (No.  ii.). 
It  is  probably  to  be  dated  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
Iconographic  fidelity  and  religious  feeling  are  alike 
preserved,  yet  combined  with  them  is  the  elegance  of  the 
cultured    taste    of    the    capital,    quite    distinct    from    the 


NO.    IV. THE    O.T.  TRINITY 

WITH    LATER   REPAINTING 
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downright,  almost  fierce,  demands  of  the  ascetic  or  the 
isolated  countryman. 

With  the  years  this  subtle  elegance  impregnates  alike 
the  art  of  the  capital  and  that  of  the  more  distant  pro- 
vinces in  the  West,  though  this,  of  course,  to  a  less  marked 
degree.  This  may  account  for  the  curiously  archaic  note 
of  the  tondo  bearing  the  Old  Testament  Trinity,  said  to 
come  from  Mount  Athos  (No.  iv.).  The  costume  of  the 
figures  and  the  feeling  seem  to  point  to  an  early  date, 

say  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, yet  the  faces, 
and  more  especially 
the  knives  and 
vesselson  the  table, 
<  an  hardly  be  earlier 
than  the  sixteenth. 
It  may  be  that 
these  are  due  to  a 
repainting,  to  re- 
move which  the 
skill  of  the  present- 
day  Russian  icon 
restorers  is  essen- 
tial. 

Yet  tins  love  of 
Formalism  does  not 
imply  an  incapa- 
city  to  paint 
realistically  —  a 
subtle  combination 
of  the  two  is  often 
to  be  observed  in 
Byzantine  art , 
and  those  who 
visited  the  exhibi- 
tion could  not 
fail  to  notice  the 
realism  of  the 
prancing  steeds  so 
admirably  con- 
trolled by  their 
riders,  St.  George  or  St.  Michael,  nor  that  of  the 
scenes  depicting  various  phases  of  the  Nativity  in  the 
icon  by  Victor.  The  same  mingling  of  fact  and  fiction 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  picture  showing  the  Battle  of  Lepanto, 
to  be  dated  about  1572,  lent  by  Sir  Arthur  Evans.  Above 
are  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  saints  on  either  side, 
watching  the  battle.  In  the  centre  are  three  angels; 
below  them,  in  a  medallion,  is  the  seated  figure  of  Christ  ; 
below,  again,  are  the  two  fleets,  the  Venetian  on  the  right, 
the  Turkish  on  the  left.  The  picture  was  painted  on 
vellum  in  the  Ionian  Islands  by  a  monk  called  Lawrence. 
A  small  triptych  on  ivory  (No.  2  in  the  catalogue)  is 
an  example  of  this  art  at  a  much  later  period,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  dated  before  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
same  vivid  sense  of  colour,  the  same  formalistic  content, 
vet,  when  once  one  becomes  accustomed  to  the  convention, 
the  same  essential  vivacity  are  to  be  seen,  and  it  serves  as  a 
proof  that  good  work  was  produced  for  at  least  two  and 
a  half  centuries  after  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Byzantium. 


PANEL  PERHAPS    rWELFTH    CENTURY 

SAID   TO  HAVE  COME   FROM    MOUNT   ATHOS 

I   I   NT    BY     MR.     AND    MRS.    SF.LTMAN 
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"  Hugh  Lane  and  His  Pictures,"  by  Thomas  Bodkin, 
M.R.I.A.,  D.Litt.,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Ireland,  etc.  (The  Pegasus  Press,  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Irish  Free  State) 

This  handsomely  mounted  and  well-illustrated  volume 
has  been  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Irish 
Free  State,  partly  as  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Lane,  and  partly  to  plead 
that  the  thirty-nine  Continental  pictures,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  National  Gallery,  shall  be  handed  over 
to  Dublin.  Dr.  Bodkin,  who  contributes  the  letterpress, 
has  done  his  task  with  great  skill.  The  picture  he  gives 
of  Lane  is  a  vivid  likeness  of  a  fascinating  and  com- 
manding personality.  It  is  distinguished  by  those  in- 
timate touches  and  revealing  flashes  of  insight  which 
could  only  be  given  by  a  close  personal  friend  of  Lane  ; 
and  the  latter  was  a  man  of  genius,  whose  meteoric  career, 
though  already  given  in  Lady  Gregory's  interesting  book, 
is  well  worthy  of  further  record.  Genius  may  seem  an 
exaggerated  term  to  apply  to  him,  yet  what  lesser  epithet 
is  appropriate  ?  Beginning  as  a  penniless  stripling  of 
eighteen,  in  the  course  of  a  score  of  years  Lane  had 
earned  a  fortune  by  picture  dealing,  given  away  another 
one  in  the  form  of  important  pictures  to  public  galleries, 
roused  the  whole  of  Ireland  into  taking  an  intelligent 
interest  in  art,  organised  a  long  series  of  important 
educational  loan  exhibitions  and  gathered  together  several 
permanent  art  collections  of  high  aesthetic  value  for  great 
municipal  galleries. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  Dr.  Bodkin's  book 
is  the  appeal  he  makes  that  the  pictures  left  by  Sir  Hugh 
Lane  to  the  National  Gallery  should  be  transferred  from 
Millbank  to  Ireland.  The  bequest  was  made  in  the  only 
properly  attested  will  that  Lane  executed  ;  the  plea  in 
favour  of  it  being  ignored  is  that  it  did  not  represent  his 
intentions  at  the  time  of  his  death.  From  about  1903 
until  1913,  Sir  Hugh  was  helping  forward  the  project  of 
establishing  a  Municipal  Gallery  of  Modern  Art  at  Dublin. 
He  gave  over  eighty  works  of  art  for  this  purpose,  inspired 
a  large  number  of  similar  gifts,  and  promised  that  the 
"  Millbank  "  pictures,  which  most  of  this  time  were  on 
exhibition  at  Dublin  on  loan,  should  be  permanently 
handed  over  as  soon  as  the  erection  of  a  proper  gallery 
should  be  put  in  hand.  At  length,  tired  of  delay,  in  1913 
he  threatened  to  withdraw  the  pictures  unless  this  con- 
dition were  speedily  fulfilled.  The  Dublin  Corporation 
voted  ^22,000  for  the  purpose,  but  when  Lane  brought 
forward  an  entirely  practicable  scheme  with  the  promise 
of  all  the  additional  money — over  ^23,000 — necessary  to 


complete  it,  the  Corporation  rejected  it  and  failed  to 
propose  any  alternative. 

Lane  had  all  the  subscriptions — over  ^10,000 — which 
had  been  made  towards  the  erection  of  the  Gallery 
returned,  and  took  the  pictures  to  London.  Here  he 
was  approached  by  some  representatives  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  in  August,  1913,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
entire  collection  should  be  lent  to  that  institution  for 
exhibition.  Lane  was  gratified  at  the  collection  being 
accepted  on  loan  en  bloc,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year 
he  made  the  will,  not  disclosed  at  the  time,  leaving  the 
pictures  to  the  National  Gallery  "  to  found  a  collection 
of  Modern  Continental  Art  in  London."  Had  the  National 
Gallery  authorities  kept  to  the  original  terms  made  on 
their  behalf  and  placed  the  pictures  on  view,  it  is  not 
probable  that  Lane  would  have  had  any  desire  to  alter 
this  bequest.  Unfortunately,  the  Trustees  of  that  insti- 
tution suddenly  decided  that  they  would  accept  only 
fifteen  of  the  pictures  on  loan,  and  that  on  the  condition 
that  Sir  Hugh  would  promise  either  to  give  or  bequeath 
this  selection  to  the  Gallery.  This  resolution  was  trans- 
mitted in  February,  1914  ;  Lane  naturally  declined  to 
accede  to  it.  Nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the 
matter,  the  consideration  of  which  was  probably  hindered 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  War.  In  February,  1915,  Lane, 
against  his  own  desires,  was  induced  to  go  to  America. 
In  anticipation  of  the  risks  of  the  voyage  he  wrote  out 
a  proposed  codicil  to  his  will,  which,  however,  never 
came  into  effect  because  it  was  not  attested  by  witnesses. 
In  this  he  left  the  pictures  to  the  City  of  Dublin,  provided 
that  a  proper  building  were  supplied  within  five  years 
of  his  death,  otherwise  the  pictures  were  to  be  sold  and 
the  proceeds  given  to  the  Irish  National  Gallery,  in 
May  of  the  same  year  Sir  Hugh  was  drowned  when  the 
Lusitania  was  sunk. 

So  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  bequest  in  the  attested 
will  are  concerned  they  were  literally  fulfilled.  The 
entire  collection  of  pictures  was  hung  at  Millbank  and 
served  "  to  found  a  Collection  of  Modern  Continental  Art 
in  London,"  to  house  which  a  special  wing  has  been  added 
to  the  Gallery.  Thus  the  original  foolish  action  of  the 
Trustees,  which  inspired  Sir  Hugh  with  the  intention  of 
altering  his  will,  has  been  entirely  rescinded.  Against 
this,  the  Irish  authorities  urge  that  the  Dublin  Corporation 
has  also  fulfilled  Sir  Hugh's  original  conditions  (though 
at  a  somewhat  belated  date),  for  it  has  now  secured 
Charlemont  House,  in  the  grounds  of  which  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  a  Modern  Gallery.  But  a  discussion 
on   these   lines   might   proceed   indefinitely   without   any 
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conclusion  being  reached.  The  following  facts,  however, 
mav  be  taken  as  uncontrovertible.  Sir  Hugh  set  a  con- 
siderable value  on  the  collection  and  did  not  want  it 
dispersed.  He  was  consequently  willing  to  leave  it  for 
permanent  display  in  London,  so  long  as  nothing  was 
eliminated  from  it,  or  for  permanent  display  at  Dublin 
so  long  as  a  suitable  Modern  Gallery  was  built  where 
it  could  be  shown  ;  but  he  preferred  that  the  collection 
should  be  sold  rather  than  it  should  be  hung  among  the 
older  pictures  in  the  Dublin  National  Gallery  or  per- 
manently shown  in  any  building  belonging  to  the  Dublin 
Corporation,  which  existed  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

How,  then,  was  the  permanence  of  the  collection  to 
be  ensured  ?  Had  the  British  repudiated  the  bequest  in 
the  attested  will,  it  would  have  had  to  be  sold,  under 
the  terms  applying  to  tin-  residue  "I  the  estate.  Even 
had  the  codicil  of  1915  been  properly  exe<  uted,  the  col- 
lection would  inevitably  have  undergone  the  same  late.  lot 
according  to  its  terms  it  would  not  have  been  handed 
•  .ver  to  the  Dublin  Corporation  unless  the  latter  had 
erected  a  suitable  gallery  for  its  reception  1>\  njio  ["his 
condition  almost  certainly  could  not  have  been  complied 
with,  for  even  in  [924,  when  a  resolution  was  passed 
demanding  the  return  ol  tin-  pictures  to  Ireland,  the 
h'sh  Commissioners,  who  made  it.  were  so  little  assured 
01  the  gallery  being  built,  that  they  suggested  as  an 
alternative  that  the  collection  might  be  incorporated  by 
the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  which  is  the  one  thing 
that   Sir   Hugh    Lane   specifically   debarred. 

What  therefore  emerges  from  the  controversy  is  that 
tin-  action  of  Britain,  in  accepting  the  legacj  certainly 
prevented  the  c  <  ille<  1 1<  m  from  being  dispersed,  whilsl 
there  is  no  substantial  evidence  thai  Sii  Hugh  would  evei 
have  drafted  the  amending  codicil,  had  the  pictures  been 
shown  at   the   English   National  Gallery,   anterior  to  his 

death,  in  the  same  manner  .1-  the)    were  a   \  eai   01   50  lati  1 

Sir   Hugh's   beneficenl    interests   were   no1    wholl)    con 
centrated   on   the  advancement   oi   arl    in    Ireland,   as   is 
shown    h\    the  attested   will   and   various  othei    item 
evidence       Vs  it   is,   his  actual  gifts  and   bequests  to  the 
Dublin  Municipal  Gallery  and  the  lush  \  illery 

tar    transcend    in    value    and    importance    the    collei 
secured  b)    I  ondon      I  he  division  seems  not  inequil 
and    it    corresponds    with    what    appears    to    be    the    trend 
of  Sir  Hugh's  wishes  ;  but  it  is  1  ertain  thai  lush  sentiment 
will  be  satistii-d  by  nothing  less  than  the  handing  over 
oi   everything.     This   attitude,    however,    is   not   unusual 

when  matters  oi  dispute  occur  between  the  two  I  OUntrieS. 

— C.R.G. 

••  Modes  and  Manners,"  by  Max  von  Boehn.  Trans- 
lated by  Joan  Joshua.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Harrap, 
London.     21s.  net  per  volume) 

[he  first  volumes  of  Max  Ulrichvon  Boehn's 
Menschen  und  Moden  appeared  in  190S  ;  the  last  was 
published  in  [925  In  preparing  Uns  important  work 
the  author  adopted  the  somewhat  unusual  course  of 
writing  his  history  in  the  reverse  order  to  the  normal. 
He  commenced  his  labours  with  a  survey  of  the  social 
background  of  the  nineteenth  century,  thereafter  working 
steadily  backwards  through  the  centuries  to  the  early 
Middle  Ages  and  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Doubtless,    vuch   a  course  possesses  certain   advanta 


since  it  means  proceeding  from  the  well-documented  and 
known  to  the  comparatively  unknown  It  was  certainly 
the  most  logical  method,  since  he  was  dealing  with  a 
science  which,  despite  the  flood  of  books  good,  bad  and 
indifferent  that  had  already  appeared  on  the  subject, 
was  and  still  is  in  the  experimental  stage.  Continental 
avants,  who  have  for  the  study  of  costume  the  same 
respect  that  they  possess  for  biology  or  higher  mathe- 
matics,  mav  stomach  such  high-handed  treatment  from 
a  master.  In  England,  however,  the  tendency,  except 
among  the  few,  is  to  look  upon  it  as  a  pastime  for  an  idle 
hour,  or  as  a  rather  unimportant  handmaid  to  the  arts 
of  the  theatre  and  the  1  liiema.  and  though  the  nineteenth- 
century  volumes  of  Die  Mode  were  translated  and  ap- 
peared in  1927,  it  is  the  intention  to  produce  the  four 
earlier    volumes    in    the    conventional    order. 

These,  the  first  two  volumes,  deal  with  the  modes  ami 
manners  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  ol    the  sixteenth   century 

While  the  manners  are  most  fully  and  carefully  treated 
in  the  text,  the  modes  are  to  some  extent  lefl  to  tak< 
i  are  ol  them  elves  in  the  admirabl)  selei  ted  illustrations 
["here  are  direct  references  to  the  latter  only  upon  rare 
occasions,  and.  possibly  too  frequently,  the)  are  widely 
ti  ited  from  the  passages  on  whi<  h  they  have  a  bearing 
\s  a  ba  kground  oi  the  manners  ami  1  u-toms,  domestii 

habits,  reli  :  1  ind  political  beliefs  Oi  the  upper  and 
middle  1  lasses,  of  the  cultural  and  artistic    lore  is  operative 

during  the  periods  under  survey,  these  volumes  are 
excellent,  and  the  author's  vasl  array  oi  facts  and  de- 
duct ic  ted  by  exl  rai  ts,   gi  ave, 

I  1  an    the-   .1::  nid   letters 

oi   the  period 

While    the     author's    mtcr.st    1-    centred    m    Germany, 

his  generalisations  for  the  most    part   apply   with   equal 

to  the  resi   oi   I  mope        ["hi mgh  the  adi >p1  ion  and 

modification  oi  the   Roman  law  might  vary  in  different 

countries    the    education  of  women,  the  development  and 

■  -I  e  ln\  airy  and   the 

effects  oi  tie   <  rusades  were  essentially  the  same  when 

the)    ii 

I  l'ii    von    Boehn  has  not  irred    the  ac- 

cepted attributions  of  picture's  when  i  On  the 

mds  oi   the  costume  he  very  properly  condemns  the 
identification  of  the  portraits  on  pp.    [80-18]     Vol     III. 
ogued  as  those  of  the  Burgomaster  Johann  von   We  h 
1  ne  (d.   1519)  and  his  family.      The  clothing  of  the 

conclusively    that    these    paintings    must 
belong  to  about  1560-70.     Wheri  ire  i>  displayed 

it   is  all  the  more  surprising  to  note  that  the  celebrated 
Wilhelm  von  Orlens  "  1  to  be  still  in 

the  royal  collection  at  Sigmaringen  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  94,  95). 
It  has  actually  been  in  the  Museum  at  Bremen  for  several 

\  word  of  praise  must  be  accorded  to  the  translator, 
Miss  Joan  Joshua.  Her  translation  of  R.  Wilhelm  - 
Short   History  of  Chinese  Civilisation,   produced   in    1929, 

t  lor  her  a  standard  of  excellence  that  she  has  fully 
maintained  in  the  present  work.  And  her  occasional 
t  notes  are  always  apposite  and  well-informed,  dis- 
playing not  only  her  intimate  acquaintance  of  academic 
1  e-iraan,  but  her  knowledge  of  the  far  more  diffi<  ult 
Wiglo-German  terminology  of  costume. 

The     two     volumes     covering     the     seventeenth      and 
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eighteenth  centuries  are  promised  shortly.  Those  so  far 
published  contain  neither  indices  nor  bibliography.  It 
is  much  to  be  hoped  that  these  shortcomings  will  be 
remedied  in  the  future,  and  it  would  be  of  distinct  advan- 
tage to  the  serious  student  if  the  bibliography  could  be 
arranged  chapter  by  chapter. — C.R.B. 

,"  The  London  Directories,  1677-1855:  A  Biblio- 
graphy, with  Notes  on  their  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment," by  Charles  W.  F.  Goss,  F.S.A.  (Dennis 
Archer,  London.     15s.  net) 

What  may  be  termed  Mr.  Goss's  "  Directory  of  London 
Directories  "  is  a  highly  capable  and  valuable  piece  of 
bibliography.  For  directories  furnish  some  of  the  most 
authentic  raw  material  for  social  history  and  biography. 
Through  them  may  be  traced  the  trend  of  fashion,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  industries,  and  the  progress  of  individuals 
from  poverty  to  affluence,  or  their  descent  in  the  reverse 
direction.  Mr.  Goss  has  not  overstated  the  case  when 
he  claims  that  : — "  Access  to  collections  of  directories  is 
essential  alike  to  the  student  of  sociology  and  of  topo- 
graphy, the  antiquary,  the  historian,  the  biographer  and 
the  genealogist."  Such  students  as  labour  in  the  sphere 
of  retrospective  art,  whether  fine  or  applied,  have  dis- 
covered in  directories  data  concerning  the  establishment 
of  once  flourishing  potteries,  of  eighteenth-century  cabinet 
makers  with  businesses  larger  and  more  fashionable  than 
that  of  Chippendale,  and  of  a  host  of  other  craftsmen 
and  artists  whose  names  have  been  forgotten,  though 
their  work,  often  disguised  under  other  attributions, 
remains  to  testify  to  their  skill. 

Searchers  among  old  directories,  however,  are  faced  by 
the  two-fold  difficulty  of  neither  knowing  the  contents 
of  individual  volumes  nor  where  the  latter  may  be  found, 
and  this  is  where  Mr.  Goss's  excellent  Bibliography  will 
be  invaluable.  He  has  compiled  a  list  of  334  London 
Directories  definitely  known  to  have  been  published,  up 
to  the  year  1855.  Of  these  he  has  been  able  fully  to 
collate  and  describe  285,  and  add  the  useful  information 
as  to  where  copies  of  them  may  be  found.  It  might 
naturally  be  thought  that  the  most  complete  collection 
would  be  contained  in  the  British  Museum,  but  that 
institution  contains  only  201,  against  208  in  the  Guildhall 
Library,  including  fifty-eight  not  possessed  by  the 
Museum,  which  in  turn  has  fifty-one  not  at  Guildhall.  The 
third  largest  collection,  in  the  Bishopsgate  Institute,  is  of 
ninety-eight  volumes,  but  these  include  twenty  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Guildhall  Library  and  twenty-five  not  at 
Bloomsbury  ;  while  in  various  other  collections  there  are 
nine  volumes  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  three  institu- 
tions mentioned.  Of  the  334  directories  recorded,  the 
earliest  is  the  sexto-decimo  volume  published  by  "  Sam  Lee, 
Lumbard-street,  near  Popes-head-Alley  "  in  11)77.  It 
contains  128  pages,  112  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
"  Collection  of  the  Names  of  Merchants,"  which  gives  the 
book  its  name,  and  six  to  "  Goldsmiths  that  keep  running 
cashes."  The  next  one  was  published  by  Henry  Kent, 
Finch  Lane,  Cornhill,  in  1734.  Various  editions  of  it 
were  issued  under  the  name  of  The  Directory,  but  in  the 
year  1745,  by  which  time  several  rivals  had  appeared, 
it  assumed  the  title  of  Kent's  Directory,  to  be  changed  in 
1813  to  Kent's  Original  London  Directory.  Its  ninety- 
sixth  and  final  edition   appeared  in    1828,   when  it  was 


apparently  knocked  out  by  the  increasing  competition. 
But  the  lore  of  London  Directories  is  fully  explained  by 
Mr.  Goss  in  his  lengthy  and  valuable  Introduction,  in 
which  he  also  gives  particulars  of  earlier  MS.  lists  of 
London  inhabitants,  and  where  they  can  be  found. 

"  Astronomical  Atlases,  Maps  and  Charts  :  An 
Historical  and  General  Guide,"  by  Basil  Brown. 
(Search  Publishing  Company.     18s.  net) 

Although  primarily  addressed  to  Astronomers  and 
students  of  astronomy,  this  admirable  history  of  astro- 
nomical atlases,  maps  and  charts  has  also  a  strong  anti- 
quarian interest,  and  makes  a  special  appeal  to  collectors, 
if  only  on  account  of  its  fine  illustrations  of  ancient  and 
highly  decorated  and  decorative  charts.  As  for  the  text, 
it  is,  of  course,  a  history  of  its  subject,  but  it  is  also  a 
very  useful  bibliography  and  catalogue,  and  although  it 
does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  collectors  and  others 
will  find  it  a  most  useful  guide.  Each  description  of  an 
atlas  or  chart  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  review  of  its 
quality,  astronomical  or  typographical  ;  and  if  a  complete 
catalogue  raisonne  is  ever  attempted,  this  essay  will 
assuredly  be  used  as  its  basis.  The  format  of  the  book 
is  most  agreeable,  and  the  reproductions  of  old  prints 
most  beautifully  executed.  One  dwells  on  the  antiquarian 
interest,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  book  is 
devoted  to  that  issue  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  story  of  the 
charting  of  the  heavens  is  incidentally  and  inevitably  the 
story  of  the  advance  of  astronomy  from  age  to  age.  The 
closing  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with  Celestial  Globes, 
Zodiacs  and  Planispheres  ;  and  there  is  appended  a  table 
giving  the  monetary  value  of  many  of  the  more  desirable 
maps  and  charts. 

"  The  History  of  the  Microscope,"  by  Reginald  S. 
Clay,  B.A.,  D.Sc,  F.Inst.P.,  and  Th.  H.  Court. 
(Charles  Griffin  &  Co.,  London.     30s.  net) 

Joint  authorship,  though  admirable  in  theory,  is  not 
often  successful  in  practice.  The  present  book,  however, 
provides  one  of  the  rare  and  pleasing  exceptions  to  this 
generalisation.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a  partnership  that  should  hold  out  greater  promise  of 
success  for  such  an  attempt  than  that  between  Dr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Court.  For  while  Dr.  Clay  is  the  author  of  two 
admirable  technical  treatises  upon  "  Light  "  published 
in  1 902  and  1 9 1 1 ,  Mr.  Court  is  the  owner  of  the  well-known 
collection  of  telescopes,  microscopes  and  other  scientific 
instruments  of  the  past  that  has  for  many  years  been 
on  exhibition  in  the  Science  Department  of  the  Museum 
at  South  Kensington,  to  which  institution  he  presented 
his  accumulation  of  trade  cards  and  advertisements 
relating  to  the  same  subject.  Readers  may  therefore  rest 
assured  that  the  authors'  text  embodies  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  enquiries,  personally  checked  both  as  to 
documents  and  actual  instruments. 

After  a  brief  introductory  survey  covering  the  history 
of  lenses,  and  the  invention  and  early  use  of  magnifiers 
of  one  kind  or  another,  the  authors  devote  separate  chap- 
ters to  the  study  of  each  of  the  great  microscopes  from 
Robert  Hooke's,  constructed  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  down  to  the  introduction  of  the 
achromatic  microscope,  each  section  being  admirably 
illustrated  from  contemporary  engravings,  excerpts  from 
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technical  treatises,  and,  whenever  possible,  by  photo- 
graphs of  the  original  instruments.  And  to  their  general 
observations  the  authors  have  appended  a  lengthy 
biographical  list  of  instrument  makers,  which  should 
prove  invaluable  to  students  and  collectors. 

The  inclusion  of  lengthy  extracts  from  documents, 
especially  in  books  that,  like  this,  are  essentially  historical- 
scientific  treatises,  is  liable  to  frighten  the  lay  reader  at 
the  outset.  So  admirably,  however,  have  the  joint 
authors  handled  their  original  material  that  in  this 
instance  such  excerpts  as  they  have  given  most  materially 
tend  to  lighten  their  pages  and  are  very  definite  assets 
rather  than  liabilities. 

To  the  general  reader,  possessing  only  such  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  microscope  as  can  be  acquired  by  its 
occasional  use,  and  an  even  vaguer  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  use  of  the  lense,  the  introductory  chapter, 
with  its  implied  connections  between  science  and  early 
art  and  archaeology,  will  prove  most  stimulating.  To  the 
layman  it  has  always  seemed  certain,  documentary 
evidences  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  the  gem 
cutters  of  classical  times  must  have  known  and  made  use 
of  magnifiers,  for  their  work  is  often  microscopic  in  its 
detail.  The  authors,  while  admitting  the  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  water-filled  globes,  properties  originally 
attributed  to  some  natural  quality  of  the  water  and  not 
to  the  shape  of  the  container,  suggest  that  these  artists 
were  abnormally  myopic. 

Though  spectacles  were  invented  in  Italy  about  the 
year  1290,  proof  of  which  is  adduced  by  the  authors 
from  a  MS.  of  1299,  okiali  make  no  appearance  in  art 
until  more  than  a  century  later.  But  the  establishment 
of  a  terminus  a  quo  for  every  painter's  "  property  "  is 
always  a  matter  for  congratulation.  And  adjudication 
between  the  rival  claims  of  Salvano  d'Aramento  degli 
Amati,  of  Florence,  who  died  in  1317.  and  Alessandro 
della  Spina  of  Pisa,  who  died  four  years  earlier,  to  be 
considered  as  the  father  of  spectacle-makers,  offers  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  some  future  historian  of  scien- 
tific instruments.  A  second  problem  of  the  same  charac- 
ter is  presented  by  the  claims  of  Leonard  Digges  and 
William  Bourne  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  have  evolved 
the  telescope,  which  Jacques  Mi'-tiu^,  of  Alkmaar,  per- 
fected in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  principal  scientific  and 
historical  aspects  of  this  subject,  there  exists  for  collectors 
the  not  unimportant  aesthetic  side  of  such  scientific 
jetsam.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this 
admirable  and  concise  study  is  the  light  it  throws,  chiefly 
by  implication  and  illustration,  upon  the  artistic  achieve- 
ments of  the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  The  supreme  crafts- 
men were  then  artists.  It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss 
the  proposition  that  the  mechanically  perfect  scientific 
instrument,  whether  a  railway  engine,  an  aeroplane  or  a 
thermometer,  is  by  reason  of  that  mechanical  perfection 
an  object  of  beauty,  and  does  not,  therefore,  require 
further  adornment.  Extraneous  enrichment  in  modera- 
tion neither  increases  nor  in  general  lessens  its  effective- 
ness. But  the  old  instrument  makers,  to  some  extent 
carried  away  by  their  own  ability,  were  lavish  of  ornament. 
Instruments  of  commerce,  the  necessaries  of  the  journey- 
man craftsman,  are  admittedly  plain  and  serviceable. 
But   the   collector  cannot   long    ride  his   hobby  without 


discovering  that  art  was  a  faithful  and  hardworking 
handmaid  to  science  from  Roman  times — if  not  earlier 
— down  to  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  period  covered  by  this 
book — from  the  early  seventeenth  to  the  early  decades 
of  the  last  century — every  artifice,  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations of  mechanical  perfection,  was  lavished  upon 
microscopes  and  similar  instruments.  Turning,  en- 
graving, etching,  damascening,  the  arts  of  the  bookbinder, 
blind  stamping,  painting  and  gilding  were  all  requisitioned, 
as  the  pages  of  this  history  amply  prove,  to  render  the 
microscopes  of  the  past  things  of  beauty. — C.R.B. 

"  England,  This  Way  !  "  by  Felix  de  Grand  Combe. 
Translated  by  Beatrice  de  Holthoir.  (Ivor  Nichol- 
son &  Watson,  London.     7s.  6d.  net) 

Felix  de  Grand  Combe  is  the  nom-de-plume  of  a 
well-known  Professor  of  French  in  an  English  University, 
and  the  highly  entertaining  book  of  which  this  is  the 
translation  was  originally  written  as  a  guide  for  the 
Professor's  fellow  countrymen  through  the  intricacies  of 
English  conventions,  manners,  customs,  and  those  curious 
turns  of  speech  which,  translated  literally  into  French, 
make  such  amazing  and  amusing  nonsense.  It  may  be 
said  at  once  that  the  Professor  is  an  acute  observer,  that 
he  has  a  genuine  liking  for  Britain  and  its  people,  and  a 
know-ledge  of  them  acquired  during  long  residence  here. 
There  is  much  sound  sense  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
British  social  structure  and  culture  ;  his  criticism  is 
always  offered  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  much  of  it  is  highly 
amusing.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  this  is  not, 
nor  does  it  pretend  to  be,  a  profound  study  of  the  English 
character  ;  rather  is  it  a  discussion  of  those  superficial 
differences  which  figure  so  largely  in  international  mis- 
understandings.  Really,  of  course,  as  the  Professor 
would  probably  be  the  first  to  admit,  there  are  many 
fields  in  whi<  h  I  renchmen  and  Englishmen  meet  on  level 
terms.  In  literature,  art,  science  and  philosophy  contact 
is  practically  continuous  ;  and  given  a  comparatively 
elementary  knowledge  of  each  other's  language,  personal 
intercourse  will  almost  immediately  find  some  common 
ground  of  intelligible  argument  or  friendly  agreement. 
Of  course,  there  are  real  and  fundamental  differences  in 
culture  and  character  ;  but,  after  all,  the  differences  that 
really  are  stumbling  blocks  are  those  ceremonial  contrasts 
that  Felix  de  Grand  Combe  describes  and  explains  so 
wittily. 

"  The  Art  and  Life  of  Byam  Shaw,"  by  Rex  Vicat 
Cole.     (Seely,  Service,  London.     21s.  net) 

One  of  the  most  original  and  able  artists  of  his  time. 
John  Byam  Liston  Shaw — to  give  him  his  full  name — 
owed  not  a  little  of  his  success  in  life  to  the  early  direction 
of  his  talents  by  his  father.  The  latter  was  John  Shaw, 
Registrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  Born  in  that 
city,  in  1872,  Byam  was  brought  to  England  in  1878, 
a  fragile  little  boy  of  six,  too  delicate  to  go  to  school.  His 
father,  seeing  his  bent  for  drawing,  took  infinite  pains  that 
all  his  play-books  should  be  finely  illustrated,  and  that 
his  mind  should  be  cultivated  by  giving  him  the  best 
literature  to  read.  From  eight  until  he  was  fifteen  the 
boy  was  taught  drawing  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Vintner,  and  then 
on  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  placed  at  the  St.  John's 
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Wood  Art  Schools.  This  was  a  preliminary  to  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools,  to  which  he  gained  admission  in  1890. 
In  1892  he  won  the  Armitage  Prize  for  composition,  and 
in  the  following  year  had  his  first  picture,  Rose  Marie, 
hung  at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  that  year,  though  still 
an  Academy  student,  he  joined  with  a  friend  in  taking 
Whistler's  old  studio  at  93,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea. 
During  the  next  few  years  he  gained  various  Academy 
prizes,  painted  several  important  pictures,  and  made 
successful  book  illustrations,  yet  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  found  himself  until  1897.  Then  his  Love's 
Baubles  appeared  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  its  fresh, 
joyous  colouring,  fine  draughtsmanship  and  general  sense 
of  movement  and  exhilaration  showed  that  a  new  star 
had  risen  in  the  artistic  firmament.  In  his  Love  the 
Conqueror,  of  1899,  Byam  Shaw  exploited  a  somewhat 
similar  theme  on  a  larger  scale.  It  was  a  more  elaborate 
composition  and  marked  by  greater  scholarship,  but  lost 
something  of  the  zest  and  spontaneity  of  the  earlier  work. 
Hereafter  followed  a  series  of  allegorical  and  historical 
pictures,  all  distinguished  by  fine  colour  and  scholarship. 
Shaw  generally  preferred  subjects  which  permitted  him 
to  use  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  past,  but  in  works 
like  the  Boer  War,  1900,  When  Love  came  into  the  house 
of  the  respectable  citizen,  and  the  fine  Such  is  Life,  he 
showed  that  he  was  equally  at  home  in  modern  life. 
He  was  as  successful  in  his  numerous  water-colours  as  in 
his  oil  paintings,  while  he  also  made  many  hundreds  of 
illustrations  for  books  and  magazines,  among  them  being 
the  fine  cover  design  for  The  Connoisseur  which  was 
used  during  the  opening  years  of  the  magazine,  and  still 
appears  in  miniature  on  its  stationery.  Another  direction 
in  which  his  activities  found  scope  was  in  instruction.  In 
1903,  he  joined  Mr.  Rex  Vicat  Cole  in  teaching  at  the 
Women's  Department,  King's  College,  London  ;  and  then 
in  1910,  as  the  College  authorities  were  disinclined  to 
develop  the  Art  department,  the  two  painters  started  the 
well-known  and  highly  successful  art  school  of  their  own 
at  70,  Campden  Street,  Kensington.  These  numerous 
activities  must  have  severely  tested  the  strength  of  a  man 
naturally  delicate,  but  when  the  War  broke  out,  Byam 
Shaw,  after  an  unsuccessful  essay  to  join  the  fighting 
forces,  became  a  special  constable,  and  spent  most  of 
his  nights  on  duty  ;  while  his  orthodox  work  in  day- 
time was  ini  reased  by  the  wonderful  series  of  war  cartoons 
he  produced  for  the  Press.  Eventually  came  a  collapse  ; 
"  after  lying  semi-conscious  and  partly  asleep  for  a 
fortnight,  he  died  on  January  26th,  1919."  Mr.  Vicat 
Cole's  biography  of  the  painter  is  chieflv  confined  to  his 
artistic  career  and  the  account  of  his  individual  pictures 
and  other  achievements,  and  adequately  fulfils  its  purpose. 
The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated,  not  its  least  attractive 
feature  being  the  reproductions  of  some  of  the  artist's 
beautiful  sketches,  a  species  of  his  work  with  which  the 
public  is  unfamiliar. — C.R.G. 

"  Catalogue  of  Oil  Paintings  and  Water-Colour 
Drawings  illustrative  of  the  Work  of  Artists  of  the 
Norwich  School,"  collected  by  Henry  N.  Holmes. 
(A.  E.  Soman  &  Co.,  Ltd.     Privately  Printed) 

This  attractive  volume,  embellished  with  a  score  of 
photographic  reproductions  of  the  principal  items  re- 
corded, is  a  Catalogue  Raisonne,  that  should  be  of  interest 


to  all  students  of  Norwich  pictures.  It  describes  the 
collection  formed  by  the  present  Lord  Mayor,  who  has 
lent  the  works  comprised  in  it  for  exhibition  at  the 
Norwich  Castle  Museum,  and  generously  extends  the  hope 
that  this  well-known  institution  will  be  the  ultimate 
recipient  of  them.  Mr.  Holmes  explains  that  though  he 
commenced  collecting  early,  when  bargains  were  still  to 
be  picked  up,  he  has  had  to  secure  some  of  the  more 
important  of  his  sixty-five  examples  only  comparatively 
recently.  His  collection  may  be  regarded  as  an  epitome 
of  almost  the  entire  school,  as  no  less  than  sixteen  of  its 
members  are  represented.  The  most  important  example 
of  Old  Crome  is  a  picture  of  Marlingford  Grove,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Valpy,  Head  Master  of  the 
Norwich  Grammar  School,  during  the  whole  period  that 
Crome  was  drawing  master  there.  This  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  well-known  picture  of  the  same  scene 
now  in  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery.  It  appears  to  have 
been  painted  from  almost  exactly  the  same  viewpoint, 
but  was  evidently  taken  at  a  different  time  of  the  year, 
for  the  foliage  is  far  more  luxuriant  and  the  effect,  except 
as  regards  the  main  lines  of  the  composition,  is  altogether 
different.  There  are  several  other  large  examples  by  the 
same  artist,  and  some  important  examples  by  John  Sell 
Cotman,  James  Stark  and  George  Vincent  ;  while  the 
lesser  artists  of  the  school,  with  a  few  omissions,  are  also 
well  represented.  The  edition  of  the  Catalogue  is  limited 
to  100  copies. 

"  Everyday  Things  in  Classical  Greece,"  by  Mar- 
jorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell.  (Batsford,  London. 
5s.  net) 

This,  the  concluding  volume  of  the  trilogy  dealing  with 
Everyday  Things  in  Ancient  Greece,  is  entirely  worthy 
of  its  predecessors,  and  beginning  from  the  Battle  of 
Salamis  in  480  B.C.,  does  justice  to  a  great  period.  The 
outstanding  events  and  principal  personages  of  those 
centuries  have  long  been  familiar  to  most  schoolboys, 
but  usually  as  a  collection  of  rather  disjointed  and  more 
or  less  mythical  names.  In  the  book  under  consideration 
they  stand  out  as  the  salient  points  in  the  narrative  of  an 
actual  living  people,  unrolling  itself  like  a  gigantic  film 
before  the  eyes  of  the  student.  The  volume  is  extensively 
illustrated,  and  in  every  way  in  keeping  with  the  valuable 
and  deservedly  popular  series  compiled  by  these  energetic 
authors. 


Some    other    Boohs    Received 

Note  sut  I'edition  actuelle  du  Sketch-Book  de  Van  Dyck, 
par  Maurice  Delacre.  (Extrait  du  Bulletin  de  I'Aca- 
demie  royale  de  Belgique.     Marcel  Hayez,  Bruxelles.) 

.  I  Picture  Book  of  English  Mediaeval  W all-Paintings  ; 
A  Picture  Book  of  Arms  and  Armour  ;  A  Picture 
Book  of  Corean  Pottery.  (Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London,  each  6d.  net.) 

What  is  wrong  with  Modern  Painting,  by  the  Editor  of 
"  The  Studio."      (The  Studio,  Ltd.,  London,  6d.  net.) 

Book-Auction  Records,  Vol.  29,  Part  4.  (Henry  Stevens, 
Son  &  Stiles,  London;  annual  subscription  30s.  net.) 

Advertising  :  Its  Methods,  Preparation,  and  Uses.  (In- 
stitute of  Incorporated  Practitioners  in  Advertising, 
London.) 
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By  John  "  II  Smith  I  i     ■  ilour  in  the  1  ■       !  Art  Gallery,  Port  Sunlight 

By  kind  permission 


CURRENT    ART    NOTES 


Our  Plates 

Mr.  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow's  inclination  to  "  revisit 
the  old  sporting  artists,  and  to  set  their  houses  in  his- 
torical order,  provides  our  readers  with  valuable  material 
concerning  John  Boultbee  that  interesting  link  between 
Stubbs  and  Gilpin,  Foi  the  first  time  Uoultbee's  life  is 
told  in  fullness  oi  detail,  and  the  works  selected  to  illus- 
trate the  narrative  include  many  important  signed  and 
dated  examples.  i  ine  of  the  most  pleasing  of  them, 
.•/    Flea-bitten  Grey  and  a   Spotted    Ten  reproduced 

in  colour  among  our  plates  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Tennant  Measuring  29  in  by  23!  in.,  it  is 
signed  "J.  Boultbee"  and  dated  1803.  Another  work 
by  him,  from  the  same  collection,  will  appear  in  our  next 
issue 

Two  tine  portraits  by  Moroni,  if  well-known  to  fre- 
quenters of  the  National  Gallery,  otter  an  intriguing 
problem  in  identifii  ation  which  has  as  yet  defied  solution. 
Here  we  present  it,  not  too  fancifully,  as  the  "  Mystery 
oi  the  Man  with  the  Drop  Foot,"  to  be  briefly  outlined 
by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Beard.  Both  the  portraits  are  instini  t 
with  that  clear-cut  yet  slightly  brooding  vision  which 
redeems  Moroni's  magnificent  craftsmanship  from  pre- 
ciosity.  Of  the  two  works  under  mention,  that  depicting 
tin-  man  is  the  larger,  measuring  79  in.  by  41  in.,  as 
against    59  in.   by  41    in.   in  the  case  of  the  woman's. 


In  the  porti  1  g  William  I  \'  .  presented  to  the 

[bledo  Museum  ot  \rt.  Ohio,  by  its  ['resident,  Mr. 
\rthur  J.  Secor,  we  have  the  complete  antithesis  of 
Wilkie's  genrt  compositions,  such  as  Tht  Blind  Fiddler, 
Rent  Day,  or  Blind  Man's  Buff.  Wilkie  painted  various 
portraits  oi  King  William  IV.,  of  which  the  "Garter" 
portrait  in  the  Royal  Collection,  done  in  [832,  is  probablj 
the  best  known.  He  shows  his  monarch  as  dignity 
personified,  and  has  taken  lull  advantage  ol  the  richness 
of  the  <  rarter  robes  and  Collar,  and  the  Collar  of  the  Bath, 
in  working  out  his  composition.  More  successful  than 
main-  artists  confronted  with  a  similar  problem,  Wilkie 
has  not  allowed  tin-  trappings  of  State  to  overpower  the 
head,  so  that  wc  have  here  one  of  the  most  effective  (if 
very  far  from  maritime)  likenesses  of  him  who  was 
popularly  known  as  the  "  Sailor  King,"  until  that  title 
became  the  natural  property  ol  I  lis  present  Britannic 
Majest  v 

Stewardson's  portrait  of  Romney's  daughter-in-law  is 
described  elsewhere  by  Mr.  C.  Reginald  Grundy;  while 
the  group  of  three  Chelsea  birds  is  also  separately  dis- 
cussed. 

"  The  Man  with  the  Drop   Foot  " 

Ix  is~o,  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  purchased 
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from  Signor  Giuseppe  Baslini,  of  Milan,  four  portraits 
from  the  Casa  Fenaroli  at  Brescia,  two  of  which,  painted 
by  Giambattista  Moroni  about  1555-60,  and  supposed  to 
represent  a  man  and  his  wife,  are  illustrated  in  this  issue 
of  The  Connoisseur.  The  male  portrait  has  long  been 
appreciated  by  students  of  armour  as  a  document  of  the 
first  importance  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  under- 
arming  of  the  Italian  chivalry  of  the  middle  and  third 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  For  the  sitter's  arming- 
doublet,  mail  gussets  and  arming  laces  can  be  seen  with 
the  greatest  clearness  and  their  construction  or  use 
studied.  To  those  interested  in  the  surgical  practice  of 
the  period  it  is  a  no  less  valuable  document,  for  the 
knight  suffered  from  a  "  drop  foot,"  doubtless  the  after- 
math of  some  battle  or  skirmish,  and  when  unarmed  he 
found  it  necessary  to  support  his  left  foot  with  a  stirrup 
suspended  by  a  cord  from  his  knee. 

The  portraits  are  presumed  to  represent  a  member  of 
the  noble  Brescian  family  of  Fenaroli  (subsequently 
created  Counts  on  July  19th,  1842),  and  his  wife.  Un- 
fortunately, no  heraldic  evidence  of  this  identification  is 
embodied  in  either  painting,  and  such  as  there  is  would 
tend  to  negative  it.  The  cavalier's  helmet  is  surmounted 
by  a  bunch  of  plumes  wherein  at  the  top  is  set  a  red  sun. 
The  crest  of  Fenaroli  of  Brescia  was  four  ostrich  feathei  >, 
or,  sable,  argent,  and  gules,  which  might  for  pageant  pur- 
poses appear  as  four  tiers  of  feathers  of  these  colours. 
Undue  weight  must  not,  however,  be  given  to  the  presence 
of  the  sun,  for  portraiture  of  the  period  provides  abundant 
examples  of  devices  of  this  nature,  in  association  with 
bunches  of  plumes,  which  possess  no  heraldic  significance 
whatever.  Unfortunately,  there  is  seemingly  no  history 
or  printed  pedigree  of  the  Fenaroli  family  which  might 
help  to  identify  the  "  sitter  "  and  his  lady  And  equally 
unfortunately  the  sole  record  of  the  contents  of  the 
private  picture  galleries  of  Brescia  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century — Giambattista  Bossini's  Le  Pitture  e 
Sculture  di  Brescia,  published  in  1760 — does  not  include 
the  Casa  Fenaroli  among  the  seven  palaces  catalogued 
by  him.  But  had  he  done  so,  little  help  could  have 
been  expected  from  him,  for  his  interest  was  centred  on 
classical  and  religious  subjects,  and  such  mundane 
matters  as  portraits  were  ignored.  Indeed,  he  only 
included  one  Moroni  in  his  long  list  of  pictures,  a  ritratto 
in  the  collection   of  the  Counts   Avogadri. — C.R.B. 

Romney's  Last  Pupil 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  picture  of  Mrs.  Romney, 
now  in  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery,  was  always  regarded 
as  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  George  Romney,  nee  Mary  Abbot, 
painted  by  her  famous  husband.  As  such,  it  was  shown 
both  at  the  Glasgow  International  Exhibition  of  1901  and 
the  Old  Masters  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in 
1907  ;  and  it  is  also  recorded  under  this  ascription  in  the 
Catalogue  Raisonne  of  Romney's  works  by  Ward  and 
Roberts.  However,  documentary  and  other  evidence, 
recently  brought  to  light,  conclusively  show  that  it  was 
not  the  work  of  Romney  himself,  but  of  his  last  pupil, 
Thomas  Stewardson  ;  and  instead  of  representing  his 
own  wife,  it  was  the  portrait  of  his  daughter-in-law,  Jane 
Kennel,  who  married  his  only  son,  the  Rev.  John  Romney. 

The  assignment  of  this  picture  to  its  correct  author 
should  help  to  revive  the  memory  of  a  North-Country 


painter,  who,  though  not  rising  to  the  highest  rank  in  his 
profession,  enjoyed  a  meritorious  and  not  undistinguished 
career.  Thomas  Stewardson  was  born  in  1781,  in  Kendal, 
where  Romney's  wife  and  family  had  lived  since  1762, 
when  the  artist  left  them  to  venture  his  fortune  in  London. 
They  probably  put  Stewardson,  who  had  served  a  short 
apprenticeship  to  a  local  painter,  into  touch  with  Romney, 
and  he  became  the  latter's  pupil,  returning  with  him  to 
Kendal,  when  the  fashionable  artist,  broken  in  health 
and  failing  in  intellect,  came  back  to  his  wife,  whom  he 
had  left  there  forty  years  earlier.  This  was  in  1799. 
Three  years  later  Romney  died  in  her  arms. 

Stewardson's  portrait  of  Mrs.  John  Romney,  which 
represents  her  in  a  green  bonnet  and  green  dress,  shows 
that  though  he  was  only  lately  turned  twenty  when  he 
painted  it,  he  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  much  of  his 
master's  charm  and  manner.  It  perhaps  suggests  the 
commencement  of  a  more  distinguished  career  than  he 
afterwards  attained.  Nevertheless,  for  over  a  score  of 
years  he  met  with  considerable  success*  Settling  in 
London  in  1803,  the  year  after  Romney's  death,  he  soon 
acquired  a  good  connection  as  a  portrait  painter.  In  18 10 
he  was  made  portrait  painter  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  put  up  for  election  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  but  was  unsuccessful.  At  that  time  he 
was  exhibiting  six  or  eight  portraits  annually  at  the 
Academy,  besides  subject  pictures  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion ;  but  after  1820  his  exhibits  dwindled  in  number,  and 
in  1826  his  name  appears  for  the  last  time  in  contemporary 
catalogues.  For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  his 
activities  were  curtailed  by  illness,  though  he  lived  until 
1859,  dying  at  his  lodgings  in  Pall  Mall.  Stewardson  is 
represented  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  by  his  picture 
of  George  Grote,  the  historian,  and  at  the  British  Museum 
by  over  a  score  of  engravings  after  his  portraits,  among 
which  are  a  number  of  plates  by  William  Ward.  His 
sitters  included  King  George  III.,  Queen  Charlotte,  George 
Canning,  George  1st  Earl  of  Onslow,  and  other  celebrities 
of  his  time. — C.R.G. 

"  Chelsea  "  and  the  Lady  Ludlow  Collection 

Not  even  an  experienced  shot  regards  his  bag  with 
greater  complacency  than  the  enthusiastic  collector  of 
birds  in  porcelain.  This  month  there  will  be  found  among 
our  plates  a  reproduction  in  colour  of  some  choice  exam- 
ples from  the  Chelsea  factory  in  the  Lady  Ludlow  Col- 
lection. The  owl  in  the  centre  of  the  group  measures 
7  in.  high  ;  the  other  figures  stand  6J  inches.  As  can  be 
seen  in  the  illustration,  the  owl  bears  the  raised  red  anchor 
mark  on  the  front  of  its  base  ;  it  was  formerly  in  the 
R.  M.  Wood  Collection. 

This  plate,  which  is  here  reproduced  by  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  John  Murray,  is  typical  of  the  high  standard  of 
reproduction  in  Mr.  Arthur  Hayden's  Catalogue  of  the 
Lady  Ludlow  Collection.  Other  illustrations,  showing 
various  examples  of  old  English  porcelain,  appeared  in 
our  January  and  February  issues.  In  the  former  number, 
Mr.  C.  Reginald  Grundy's  review  of  this  sumptuous 
volume  raised  some  interesting  points  concerning  the 
history  of  the  Chelsea  factory,  apropos  of  which  the 
following  letter  has  come  to  hand  : — 

"  I  note  that  reference  is  made  to  the  advertisement 
of  January   17th,    1750,  signed  by  S.   Stables,  regarding 
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the  Chelsea  China  Warehouse,  and  to  the  length  of  time 
that  Gouyn  was  dealing  in  Chelsea  china  at  St.  James's 
Street  :  an  enterprise  from  which  Sprimont  was  so 
anxious  to  dissociate  himself. 

"  It  is  not  generally  known,  and  may  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers,  that  the  advertisement  published  in  The 
Daily  Advertiser,  May  15th,  1750,  and  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Nightingale  as  Mr.  Sprimont's  retort  to  Mr.  Stables,  is 
not  the  first  indication  of  this  trade  rivalry,  as  was  for 
long  supposed.  In  The  Daily  Advertiser,  March  3rd, 
1749,  Dr.  Bellamy  Gardner  discovered  an  announcement 
in  which  Sprimont  gives  notice  : — '  that  he  has  no  sort 
of  connexion  with,  nor  has  for  a  considerable  time  past 
put  any  of  his  ware  into  that  shop  in  St.  James's  Street 
which  was  the  Chelsea  China  Warehouse.'  This  adver- 
tisement, which  is  nearly  a  year  earlier  than  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale's discovery,  indicates  that  the  association  with  Gouyn 
must  have  ceased  prior  to  1749,  and  it  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  has  found  informa- 
tion which  would  assist  in  elucidating  the  exact  date  ? 

"  N.  Radford." 

A  Roman  Night-Light 

The  obvious  end  to  be  served  by  the  taper-stick  and 
"  wax  jack  " — of  winch  a  number  of  examples,  from  the 
collection  of  Brigadier-General  W.  Wright   Bemrose,  were 
illustrated  in  Tin    Connoiss]  1  r  (November,  1931)— was 
that    of    economy.     The    "wax     jack"    was     therefore 
eminently    suited     for    use    as    both    a    species  of  antique 
"  by-pass,"  from  which  more  important  illuminants  might 
be  lit,  and  as  a  night-light.      [ndeed,   all   those  "  jai  ks 
that   are   or   were    provided    with    globular   or   cylindrical 
glass    shades    were    seemingly    intended     ior    this    latter 
purpose.      (See   Nos.    XXX.   and    XXXI     ol    the   artu  le  | 
In  the  spai  e  oi  a  short  artu  Le  it  was  manifestly  impossible 
to  trace  the  descent  of  the  "  wax  box,"   to  give  it  its 
alternative  title,   from  its  remote  oil-fed   ancestors    even 
had     illustrative     material 
been  available  for  the  pur- 
pose.    But   what    is  appar- 
ently   an    example    dating 
from     Roman     times,     and 
coming    from    the    excava- 
tions in  the  City  ol  London, 
has  recently  been  presented 
to    the    London    Museum. 
and  it  is  hoped  it   may   be 
of     sufficient     interest     to 
readers    of     I  111     (  ONNi  US 
SEUR  to  merit  reproduction 

This  night-light  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  slightly 
barrel-shaped  bronze  con- 
tainer, 2  in.  111  diameter  by 
if-ij  in.  deep,  lor  the  oil, 
with  a  central  pipe  sup- 
ported upon  five  feet  sol- 
dered to  the  bottom  of  the 
container  to  carry  the  wick. 
This  pipe  is  pierced  with  a 
series   of   circular   openings 
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aware  that  any  similar  example  has  been  found  on  any 
Roman  site  in  Britain,  nor  can  I  recall  any  Continental 
example.  A  detached  nozzle  or  pipe  that  must  have 
come  from  a  lamp  of  this  kind  was,  however,  discovered 
in  the  catacomb  of  San  Giovanni  at  Syracuse  in  1894. 
(F.  Orsi  :  Nuove  explorazioni  nelle  caiacombe  di  S.  Giovanni 
nel  iSg4 — Atti  della  reale  Accademia  dei  lincei,  1895. 
Series  V.,  Classe  dei  scienze,  torn.  III.,  Notizie  degli  scavi, 
p.  498).  And  cylindrical  bronze  lucernes  of  this  con- 
struction were  used  in  Roman  lanterns  of  the  first  century 
ad.  One  of  the  same  shape  and  proportions,  but  of 
better  workmanship,  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  well- 
known  bronze  lantern  found  at  Pompeii  (see  Dahremberg, 
Saglio  and  Pottier  s.v.  lanterna,  fig.  4337). — C.R.B. 

The  Brangwyn  Controversy 

Art  controversies,  such  as  the  piquant  dispute  over 
Mr.  Augustus  John's  portrait  of  the  late  Viscount  Lever- 
hulme,  or  certain  recent  activities  at  the  National  Gallery, 
possess  an  irresistible  fascination  for  the  public.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  man-in-the-street  has  to  content 
himself  with  what  he  is  told  concerning  such  matters, 
though  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Brangwyn's  panels  for  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  is  at  least  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  for  himselt  the  works  111  dispute.  These  decorative 
paintings  are  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Daily  Mail  Ideal 
lb  inn-  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  opened  by  Mrs.  Stanley 
Baldwin  at  Olympia,   London,  on  March  29th. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  late  Lord  Iveagh  com- 
missioned Mr.  I  (rangw  vn  to  paint  a  series  ,,\  sixteen  panels 
for  the  redecoration  of  the  Royal  Gallery  of  the  House 
"i  I  ords  They  were-  to  take  the  form  of  some  repre- 
entation  of  the  Empire  whi<  b  was  at  stake  in  the  Great 
War,  and  to  harmonise  with  the  scheme  of  the  Peers' 
War  Memorial.  In  1930,  five  of  the  panels  were  placed 
in  position  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  examined  by  the 
R<  iyal  I  1  mmission  •  \\   I  ine    \rts. 

Following  this  inspection, 
the  Commission  reported 
uiist  the  panels,  express- 
ing the  fear  that  they 
would  not  harmonise  with 
the    surroundings.  I  li' 

Commission's  report  was 
subsequently  debated  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  with 
the  result  that  it  was 
adopted  and  the  paintings 
were  rejected.  The  de- 
cision led  to  a  great  deal  of 
controversy,  into  which 
entered  such  personalities 
as  Mr.  Richard  Sickert,  Sir 
\rthur  Cope,  Mr.  C.  R.  W. 
Nevinson,  the  late  Sir 
William  Orpen,  the  late  Sir 
Aston  Webb,  Sir  John 
Burnet,  and  Sir  George 
Clausen. 

Now,  for  the  first  time, 
these  much-discussed  works 
of  art,  comprising  all  the 
sixteen   panels,    are   to    be 
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exhibited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general 
public.  Since  the 
Commission's  criti- 
cism was  confined 
to  the  relation  of  the 
paintings  to  their 
surroundings  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  it 
will  not  be  possible 
to  judge  the  work 
from  precisely  the 
same  angle  when  it  is 
shown  at  Olympia. 
But  these  opulent 
designs  will,  beyond 
doubt,  arouse  wide- 
spread interest  and 
provoke  keen  dis- 
cussion when  they 
are  seen  in  the  special 
setting  which  is  be- 
ing prepared  for 
them  at  Addison 
Road. 

"  Three  French 
Reigns  " 

A  year  ago,  at  the 
time  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  French  Art 
at  Burlington  House, 
regret  was  felt  and 
expressed  in  many 
quarters  that  the 
scope  of  this  exhibi- 
tion did  not  allow 
any  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the 
Decorative    Arts    of 

the  Grand  Steele.  This  omission  has  been  repaired  very 
handsomely  by  the  Loan  Exhibition  organised  by  Sir 
Philip  Sassoon  and  now  being  held  at  his  house,  25,  Park 
Lane.  Entitled  "  Three  French  Reigns,"  and  designed 
to  illustrate  the  various  plastic  and  applied  arts  which 
flourished  during  the  reigns  of  the  three  Louis,  XIV.,  XV. 
and  XVI.,  this  display  is  perhaps  the  most  ambitious 
and  in  many  respects  is  the  most  wonderful  of  the  now 
famous  series  of  Sassoon  Exhibitions.  It  is  ambitious 
because  its  scope  includes  furniture,  textiles,  ceramics, 
silver  and  other  objets  d'art,  as  well  as  paintings  and 
.sculpture  representing  one  of  the  greatest  art  periods  in 
European  history  ;  and  it  is  particularly  wonderful 
because  it  has  achieved  its  object  without  repetition  of 
exhibits  at  Burlington  House  last  year. 

Yet,  even  in  the  matter  of  pictures — only  one  section 
of  the  Park  Lane  exhibition — it  may  be  claimed  that 
the  great  masters  of  the  century,  Boucher,  Chardin, 
Fragonard  and  Watteau,  are  quite  as  well,  if  less  nu- 
merously, represented  here  as  they  were  at  Burlington 
House.  The  group  of  splendid  Fragonards  is  certainly 
one  of  the  features  of  the  collection,  among  them  being 
two    superb   examples   lent    by    American   collectors,    Mr. 
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J  .  M.  Schiff's  L' Invo- 
cation a  V Amour  and 
Mr.  A .  W.  Erickson's 
La  Liseuse  ;  while 
the  Earl  of  Rosebery 
lends  Fragonard's 
portrait  of  Madame 
Du  Barry.  Another 
loan  from  the  States, 
which  even  at  Bur- 
lington House  would 
have  been  a  centre 
of  interest,  is  Lord 
Duveen's  celebrated 
Potsdam  Watteau, 
La  C  o  m  £  d  i  e 
fr  ancaisc  which 
was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  ex- 
Kaiser.  Other  nota- 
ble paintings  are  M. 
Maurice  de  Roths- 
(  hild's  superb  Nat- 
tier, never  previously 
exhibited,  and  M. 
Coty's  magnificent 
Largilliere,  La  Belle 
Slrasbourgeoise. 

But  of  the  many 
loans  obtained  from 
France — and  even 
the  Louvre  is  a  con- 
tributor  —  none 
reflects  more  credit 
on  the  organisers 
than  their  success  in 
having  persuaded 
Count  Camondo  to 
lend  for  the  first 
time  his  rare  and 
precious  examples  of  Beauvais  and  Gobelin  tapestries. 
Another  textile  exhibit  of  the  highest  artistic  and  his- 
torical interest  is  the  Savonnerie  Carpet,  with  intertwined 
arms  of  France  and  Poland,  made  for  Louis  XV.,  lent 
by  Lord  Rosebery. 

Of  all  the  English  collectors  who  have  supported  this 
exhibition,  none  has  been  more  generous  than  the  Earl 
of  Rosebery.  Among  the  many  fine  pieces  of  furniture 
he  has  lent  from  Mentmore,  two  Louis  XVI.  examples 
call  for  very  special  attention.  One  is  the  Upright 
Secretaire,  a  very  lovely  piece  signed  by  Oeben  ;  the 
other  is  the  Cabinet,  with  gilt  mounts,  by  Gouthiere,  and 
a  profile  plaque  portrait  of  Marie  Antoinette,  to  whom 
this  piece  originally  belonged.  The  porcelain  includes 
some  fine  examples  of  the  early  Vincennes,  as  well  as 
Sevres,  an  almost  unique  piece  among  the  latter  being 
the  ship-shaped  Potpourri  Vase  and  Cover  in  Rose 
Pompadour,  lent  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Hillingdon. 
Figures  bv  Falconnet,  a  choice  collection  of  snuff-boxes 
and  a  superb  array  of  silverwork  constitute  other  features 
of  interest  in  a  collection  which  reveals  the  fine  craftsman- 
ship and  high  achievement  of  France  during  the  eighteenth 
century  in  so  many  different  branches  of  the  decorative 
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arts.     As  at  present  planned,  the  exhibition  will  remain 
open  at  25,  Park  Lane,  till  April  5th. — Frank  Rutter. 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club. 

Even  apart  from  the  "  altered  engravings  "  which 
have  already  received  special  notice  in  The  Connoisseur, 
the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
had  features  of  great  interest,  especially  in  the  bronzes 
shown  and  some  of  the  paintings,  to  which  I  shall  give 
a  brief  notice.  The  bronzes  were  mainly  Italian,  but 
Mr.  Gutekunst  lent  two  of  earlier  period  ;  a  female 
torso  of  Hellenistic  date,  exquisite  in  modelling,  tin- 
beautiful  swing  of  the  shoulders  and  bosom  contrasting 
with  the  full  rich  form  of  the  lower  torso  ;  and  a  young 
man's  bust,  which,  if  Italian,  is  strongly  inspired  by  the 
antique. 

But  the  bronzes  here  owed  very  much  to  Mr.  Kenneth 
("lark,  from  whose  collection  came  the  David,  placed 
under  Donatello,  and  indeed  a  study  of  the  famous 
subject  not  unworthy  of  the  master.  The  pose  is  easy 
and  natural,  resting  on  the  right  leg  ;  and  on  the  bent 
left  thigh  the  hammer  marks  can  be  distinctly  traced. 
A  replica  is  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum.  The  two 
reclining  nude  female  figures  were  very  characteristii  <>i 
Gian  Bologna,  and  the  diamond  ring  and  buckle  intro- 
duced seemed  to  connect  them  with  his  Medici  patrons. 
The  "  Martelli  Mirror  "  is, 
of  course,  a  replica  of  the 
famous  plaquette  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  with  some 

variations;  and  an  entirely 
delightful  tiny  group  111 
hronze  is  the  Venus  Chas- 
tising Cupid  (inspired  by  an 
antique  gem)  by  the  famous 
Andrea  Briosi  o,  1  ailed  Ric- 
110. 

The  paintings  maj   1  ie  "i 

Secondary  interest  here,  but 
included  some  work  that 
must  not  be  overlooked 
Beginning  with  the  ri<  hly 
plumed  parrot,  which  has 
been  attributed  to  both 
Rubens  and  Jordaens,  we 
soon  came  to  Francisco 
Goya,  in  some  colour 
sketches  of  religious  sab- 
lei  ts,  both  original  and 
transcribed  by  J.  S  Sar 
gent.  But  the  primitives 
claimed  spei  1.1I  atteiit  i'  hi  in 
the  delightful  Virgin  and 
Child  it'itli  angels,  given  to 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  though 
Vngelico  and  Boa  .  1 1 1  ha\  e 
also  been  suggested  ;  and, 
still  more,  the  remarkable 
Virgin  and  Child  enthroned 
Si  1/  1  hael  and  a 
Hishop,  lent  by  Mr.  Simon- 
son.      This    tempera   panel 
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was  shown  under  the  name  of  Michael  Pacher,  a  painter  of 
the  Tyrolese  School,  who  appears  in  Salzburg  and  Munich. 
It  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  and  possesses  elements 
of  very  high  decorative  beauty.  Lastly  two  English 
scenes  by  Gainsborough  and  Cotman  merit  mention,  the 
Cotman  Boats  at  anchor  being  wonderfully  mellow  and  rich. 
—SB. 

Britain's  Own  Arts 

Exhibitions  have  shown  the  world  the  progress  that 
is  being  made  in  many  foreign  countries  with  designing 
beautiful  and  economic  things  of  everyday  use — furniture, 
pottery,  glass,  fabrics.  But  there  has  not  yet  been  an 
exhibition  where  English  men  and  women  can  see  the 
best  that  England  can  produce  in  the  modern  field. 

"  The  aesthetic  quality  of  most  of  our  manufactured 
goods  is  still  unduly  low  and  the  world  market  for  them 
is  seriously  restricted  in  consequence."  This  is  the  in- 
dictment contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Art  and  Industry 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Lord  Gorell,  on  the  production  and 
exhibition  of  articles  of  good  design  and  everyday  use. 
A  series  of  exhibitions  of  modern  English  Industrial 
Art,  organised  by  the  Government,  was  unanimously 
rei  ommended  1>\  t  he  Report  a--  the  best  means  of  remedy- 
ing  tin-  deficiency       The  need   for  national  economy   has 

prevented  the  Government 
from  carrying  the  sug 
gestioii  into  effect  for  the 
present.  Hut  England  is 
to  have  its  exhibition  never 
theless,  thanks  to  the 
initiative  of  a  group  of  en- 
tic  experts.  I  hi 
exhibition,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  will  be  an  effective 
stimulus  to  the  British  111 
dustries  and  British  de- 
signers who  cater  for  the 
furnishing,  equipment  and 
decoration  of  the  home, 
'file  nation  will  be  able  to 
see  that  British  factories, 
if  given  the  opportunity. 
can  produce  beautiful 
modern  things  as  cheaplj 
and  as  well  as  foreign 
countries 

The  Exhibition  <>l  British 
Industrial  Art,  in  which 
the  industries  concerned 
are  being  invited  to  par- 
ti- ipate.  1,  to  be  held 
next    May. 

Full  particulars  as  to 
space  available,  methods 
of  selection,  plans,  and  all 
further  information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Organising  Secretary.  Mr 
(.  A  Sawyer,  C.B.E  ,  14, 
Clifford  Street,  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.I. 
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Goldschmidt-Rothschild  Sale 

On  March  6th,  there  will  be  sold  about  155  works  of 
art  from  the  Griineberg,  the  Rothschild's  castle  in  Frank- 
fort, now  owned  by  Baron  Albert  of  Goldschmidt- 
Rothschild.  Herman  Ball  and  Paul  Graupe,  Berlin,  who 
are  conducting  the  auction,  arranged  the  first  Rothschild 
sale  in  Germany  two  years  ago.  Among  outstanding 
items  now  to  come  under  the  hammer  are  a  portrait  of 
an  English  Prince,  by  Lawrence,  a  famous  double  portrait 
by  Romney,  and  examples  by  Reynolds,  Goya,  Boilly, 
Lancret,  Robert,  Guardi,  Longhi,  Van  Loo,  and  Morland. 
Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  furniture  includes  some  charming 
pieces,  among  them  a  chest  of  drawers  ornamented  with 
bronzes  by  Cressent,  and  two  chests-of-drawers  in  lacquer, 
by  Dubois.  Paris  and  Beauvais  tapestries  made  from 
designs  by  Boucher  and  Oudry  ;  bronzes  by  Falconet, 
Clodion,  Gouthiere  and  others  ;  Sevres  porcelain,  and 
objets  d'art  of  various  other  descriptions  will  be  offered. 

In  General 

Honorary  Membership  of  the  Society  of  Pewter 
Collectors  has  been  conferred  upon  Mr.  F.  Gordon  Roe, 
Editor  of  The  Connoisseur. 

James  Rimell  &  Son,  Ltd.,  of  Duke  Street,  St. 
James's,  S.W.,  the  well-known  firm  of  Dealers  in  Old 
Books  and  Engravings,  have  been  honoured  with  Warrant 
of  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Neville  Hill  Archer,  at  White 
Gable,  Epsom  Downs,  on  January  18th,  British  fine  art 
auctioneering  loses  one  of  its  best-known  and  most 
outspoken  members.  For  many  years  a  partner  in  Messrs. 
Puttick  &  Simpson,  Mr.  Archer  was  a  familiar  figure  to 
all  frequenters  of  the  famous  auction  mart  in  Leicester 
Square,  which  was  originally  the  home  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Born  in  1883,  Mr.  Archer  was  the  son  of  a 
landowner,  Robert  Archer.     He  married  Miss  Elsie  Violet 

Hamelin,  and  had  two  sons. 

Mr.  St.  George  Hare,  who  died  at  his  Chelsea  home 
on  February  1st,  was  one  of  the  older  figure  painters, 
and  had  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  and  of  the  R.O.I. 
He  was  born  at  Limerick,   July  5th,   1857. 

Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  and  the  National  Gallery 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Ormsby- 
Gore,  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  has  resumed  his 
Trusteeship  of  the  National  Gallery,  London.  Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore  tendered  his  resignation  from  the  latter 
post  in  connection  with  the  recent  internal  controversy 
at  the  Gallery.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  a 
course  was  not  desired,  and,  properly,  his  resignation  was 
not  accepted.  We  are  glad  that  the  National  Gallery  is 
to  retain  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore's  experience. 

Etchings  by  Augustus  John 

Though  far  from  being  an  exhaustive  collection  of  his 
etched  work,  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Augustus  John's 
etchings  at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  London,  has  been  a 
welcome  reminder  of  this  artist's  achievement  on  copper. 
Unhappily  for  all  of  us  it  is  an  achievement  that  belongs 
in  the  main  to  the  past,  for  almost  all  Mr.  John's  etchings 
were  executed  during  the  decade  1 901  -10,  and  since  then 


he  has  done  lamentably  little  with  his  needle.  About 
1 91 4  he  etched  a  group  of  four  portrait  studies  of  girls' 
heads,  not  published  till  1919,  and  in  1920  he  produced 
the  Self  Portrait — one  of  the  best  of  his  larger  plates — 
which  was  used  as  a  frontispiece  for  Mr.  Campbell  Dodg- 
son's  Catalogue,  published  in  the  same  year.  The  col- 
lection at  the  Leicester  Galleries  included  only  one  plate 
not  recorded  in  Mr.  Dodgson's  Catalogue,  a  small  Self 
Portrait  (No.  60)  of  unspecified  date,  while  of  the  total 
of  133  plates  described,  less  than  half  were  represented 
in  the  Leicester  Galleries  exhibition,  which  was  limited 
to  sixty  impressions. 

The  display  becomes  the  more  impressive  when  we 
remember  that  it  was  only  reasonably  representative  of 
Mr.  John's  etched  work  ;  that  several  of  his  very  best 
plates  were  not  seen  there,  and  practically  none  of  those 
exceedingly  rare  First  States  of  which  only  one  or  two 
impressions  exist.  These  rare  First  States  are  parti- 
cularly precious  because  so  many  of  them — Old  Scott  and 
Girl  with  a  Curl  for  example — show  lovely  delicate  line 
work  obscured  in  the  later  states  by  added  shading. 
Those  two  "  irreconcilable  excellencies  "  in  etched  work, 
the  delicate  lacery  of  pure  line  and  the  more  brilliant 
and  powerful  effect  of  chiaroscuro,  may  be  seen  respectively 
in  Mr.  John's  two  plates  of  Jacob  Epstein.  The  earlier 
plate  (CD. 12)  is  a  most  lovely  piece  of  pure  line  work 
presenting  a  rather  idealised  portrait  of  the  young  sculp- 
tor, about  1905,  almost  Rossettian  in  its  romantic  and 
poetic  conception.  The  second  plate,  done  about  a  year 
later,  aims  at  power  rather  than  delicacy,  and  is  most 
brilliant  in  its  intense  dramatic  contrast  of  light  and 
deep  shadows.  The  first  is  exquisitely  drawn  ;  the  second 
is  magnificently  modelled.  We  must  regret  the  absence 
from  the  Leicester  Galleries  of  the  Old  Man  of  Liverpool 
and  one  or  two  other  plates  in  which  Mr.  John  has  got 
nearer  to  Rembrandt  than  any  other  living  etcher,  but 
the  works  already  mentioned,  together  with  Anne  with 
feathered  hat,  Girl's  Head  E.,  Girl  smiling  in  fur  hat  and 
feathers,  and  the  two  portraits  of  W.  B.  Yeats,  suffice  to 
show  the  variety  and  excellence  of  his  accomplishment. 
To  say  that  Mr.  John  may  be  ranked  one  day  even  higher 
as  an  etcher  than  as  a  painter  may  sound  a  hazardous 
conjecture,  but  the  superlative  quality  of  his  best  plates 
is  such  that  we  must  regret  he  has  not  returned  more 
often  to  the  copper  of  recent  years. — Frank  Rutter. 

The  Pastel  Society 

The  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  Pastel  Society's 
recent  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Institute  Galleries  were 
the  wide  range  both  in  subject  and  treatment  and  the 
general  high  level  of  accomplishment.  It  is  true  that  a 
large  number  of  the  exhibits  departed  widely  from  the 
technique  of  earlier  pastelists,  and  that  many  of  the 
works  shown — some  of  them  the  most  agreeable  in  the 
exhibition — were  executed  in  the  manner  of  the  water- 
colourist  who  follows  the  methods  of  the  painter  in  oils. 
In  one  or  two  instances  it  seemed  that  the  palette  knife 
had  been  brought  into  action.  However,  even  when  the 
texture  departed  most  widely  from  unadulterated  pastel 
and  the  paper  was  entirely  hidden,  the  brilliance  of  the 
colour  bore  witness  that,  after  all,  fixatives  and  mediums 
notwithstanding,  the  picture  remained  a  pastel.  Perhaps 
the  most  daring  thing  in  the  Galleries  was  Miss  L.  Kemp- 
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Welch's  large  and  spirited  study  of  horses  in  a  Roman 
chariot  race,  in  which  she  demonstrated  that  even  the 
broadest  effects  may  be  obtained  in  this  medium.  The 
most  delightful  things  were  two  portraits  and  portrait 
studies,  the  most  brilliant  ol  which  was  Mr  C.  R.  W, 
Nevinson's  portrait  of  Marjorie  Binner.  Mr.  I  M.  Cohen 
was  responsible  for  several  charming  studies  .  Mrs  Helen 
Bedford,  and  I.ina,  Lady  Arbuthnot  exhibited  some 
vigorous  portraits  ;  and  Mr.  John  B.  Souter's  Claire,  a 
highly  finished  piece  of  work,  was  most  attractive.  The 
President,  Mr.  Melton  Fisher,  showed  some  spirited  por- 
trait sketches,  and  among  others  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  dexterous  and  aureeable  portraiture  of  Mr.  Knighton 
Hammond,  Mr.  Albert  11.  Collings  and  Mr.  1'.  Harland 
Fisher,  and  the  amusing  and  pleasing  studies  of  Mrs.  M  \ 
Eastlake.  In  landscape  there  was  much  good  work  by 
Mr.  T.  \V.  Hammond.  Mr  Myles  Tonks,  Mr  J.  K.  Pop- 
ham,  Mr.  W.  Redworth  and  Mr.  A.  Lys  Baldry.  Mr. 
Duncan  Grant  exhibited  a  clever  study  of  a  nude  guitar 
player,  but  the  <  lunisy  nudes  which  tl, inked  it  looked  all 
the  clumsier  for  the  delicacy  of  the  medium. — F.A.C. 

British  Theatrical  Loan  Exhibition 

The  British  Theatrical  Loan  Exhibition  now  being  held 
at  Dudley  House,  Park  Lane,  is  very  far  from  being  of 
interest  to  the  Stage  alone.  It  embodies  numerous  items 
directly  appealing  to  collectors  as  such,  ranging  from 
paintings  by  Cornelius  Johnson,  Michael  Wright,  Hogarth, 


Reynolds,  Hayter,  and  others,  to  engravings,  Tinsel  Prints, 
silhouettes,  pottery  and  porcelain  figures,  model  stages,  and 
personal  relies         A  review    will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

Mr.  Lionel  Harris,  Junr.,  opens  New  Premises 

In  17S3,  the  firm  of  Gillow  of  Lancaster  had  a  good 
commission  from  Mr.  John  Christian,  of  Workington  Hall, 
Cumberland,  who  wanted  a  suite  oi  mahogany  furniture 
in  the  Adam  style.  This  consisted  ,,!  a  large  bow-fronted 
sideboard,  a  pair  ot  side-tables,  a  pair  of  pedestals  and 
urns,  a  wine-cooler,  fourteen  .hairs,  lour  window  seats 
and  a  pair  of  settees,  as  well  as  an  extending  dining-table. 
All  these  beautifully  proportioned  and  delicately  carved 
pieces  are  being  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lionel  Harris,  Junr.,  at 
King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  who  possesses  the 
original  documents  relating  to  their  purchase  and  pay- 
ment. There  are  also  many  other  pieces  with  interesting 
associations,  such  as  a  William  and  Mary  gilt  gesso  table, 
with  mirror  en  suite  of  elegantly  simple  design,  from 
Tring  Park,  where,  earlier,  Nell  Gwyn  is  said  to  have 
stayed.  A  later  pair  of  tables,  also  gilt  gesso,  from 
Beningborough  Hall,  are  very  similar  in  design  to  a  large 
pair  at  Buckingham  Palace  (illustrated  in  Mr.  Clifford 
Smith's  monumental  volume).  Engraved  "  The  gift  of 
the  Right  Honble.  the  Countess  of  Huntington  1749,"  a 
brass  chandelier  for  eight  lights  in  the  style  of  about  fifty 
or  sixty  years  earlier,  was  probably  the  gift  of  the  Countess 
reformer  to  one  of  the  numerous  Chapels  of  her  connexion. 
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-TWO     RAVENSCROFT    SEALED    GOBLETS 


GREATEST    HEIGHT,     8     INCHES 


Visitors  to  the  B.A.D.A.  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  will 
doubtless  remember  an  example  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  Oriental's  idea  of  European  dress  as  represented 
in  a  quaint  pair  of  K'ang  Hsi  figures  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
a  lady  ;  a  petit-point  "  picture  "  of  A  French  Entertainment 
signed  "  Frances  Wood  1737  "  ;  and  the  unusually  small 
mahogany  cellarette  with  key  pattern  blind  carved — a 
piece  .which  must  have  given  much  satisfaction  to  its 
maker.  There  are  not  many  who  would  venture  at  the 
present  moment  to  enlarge  their  premises  as  Mr.  Harris 
has  done,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  resisted  the  temptation 
of  overcrowding  his  exhibition  and  has  carefully  con- 
sidered its  lighting  speaks  well  for  his  discrimination. 

Two  Ravenscroft  "  Sealed  "  Goblets 

These  two  Ravenscroft  sealed  goblets,  circa  1673-81, 
in  perfect  and  intact  condition,  are  the  only  examples 
of  their  kind  known  to  be  in  existence. 

It  may  be  interesting  briefly  to  recall  the  history  of 
George  Ravenscroft,  who,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained, 
was  the  first  English  glass-maker  to  start  producing 
vessels  in  glass  of  every  description  in  London,  in  the 
Savoy,  in  1673.  He  had  with  him  an  Italian  named 
de  Costa,  who  came  from  Altare,  in  the  Province  of  Genoa. 
In  1676,  Ravenscroft  had  perfected  his  glass,  because  at 
that  date  he  entered  into  an  agreement  that  a  Raven's 
Head   should   be   made   or   set    in   all   the   glasses   to   dis- 


tinguish the  same  "  from  all  others  that  shall  be  made 
in  semblance  of  the  said  glasses." 

In  the  opinion  of  Hartshorn,  with  which  I  fully  agree-, 
the  scarcity  of  any  sealed  Ravenscroft  glasses  is  that  "  the 
sealing  of  each  piece  rather  implies  a  limited  manufacture 
of  choice  objects."  Hartshorn  goes  on  to  say  : — "  None 
of  these  Ravenscroft-Costa  glasses  has  been  recognised 
at  the  present  day."  That  was  in  1897.  I  presume  he 
means  Goblets  or  drinking-glasses,  because  there  are 
Possett  Glasses,  Bowls  and  Decanters  in  the  British 
Museum  and  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  So  one  can 
naturally  infer  that  these  sealed  Goblets  were  de  luxe, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  only. 

The  Goblet  on  the  left,  I  should  say,  is  of  the  earlier 
type  made  under  the  influence  of  de  Costa,  with  its  fluted 
mouldings  on  the  bowl  and  the  base  typically  Venetian  ; 
the  stem,  with  its  moulded  "  Prunts  "  derived  from  t he- 
Dutch  or  German  "  Roemer,"  also  shows  in  the  centre 
of  the  stem  the  impressed  seal  of  the  Raven's  Head.  The 
glass  is  exceedingly  brilliant,  revealing  the  marked 
difference  of  the  foreign  importation.  The  Goblet  on  the 
right,  with  its  bowl  of  trailed  glass  moulding,  or  as  it  is 
quaintly  called  at  its  period,  "  nipt  diamond  ways,"  is 
originally  English.  The  stem  still  maintains  the  Dutch 
or  German  influence  ;  here  again  is  shown  the  impressed 
seal  of  the  Raven's  Head  ;  the  base  has  the  Venetian 
influence  similar  to  the  other  Goblet. — "  Pontil." 
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Artists  and  Postage  Stamps 

By  DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 


Tracing  the  origin  and  development 
of  stamp  designs  presents  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  aspects  of  present-day  Philately, 
and  as  such  is  engaging  the  attention  of  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  connoisseurs.  Con- 
sequently,  original  artists'  sketches,  engravers' 
proofs  and  essays,  and  similar  artistic  mis- 
cellanea are  in  considerable  demand  whenever 
they  chance  to  rind  their  way  on  to  the 
market.  Such  items  are  highly  prized  by 
philatelists  for  the  part  they  play  in  re. in- 
structing the  history  of  a  particular  stamp  or 
series,  and  no  highly  specialised  collection  can 
be  deemed  complete  nowadays  that  does  not  include  .1 
representative  selection  of  these  artistic  precursors  oi  the 
finished   article. 

Not  long  ago  an  interesting  series  of  sepia  drawings  by 
Henry  Corbould,  F.S.A.,  was  brought  to  light  lie  it 
was  who  adapted  from  Wyon's  famous  1  it\  Medal 
the  delicate  profile  of  England's  young  Queen  lor  tin- 
purpose  of  the  first  adhesive  postage  stamp  ever  issued, 
:n  1840.  The  Britannia  motif  employed  lor  the  earliest 
issues  of  British  Colonial  stamps  was  also  his  work,  the 
original  water-colour  sketch  being  now  in  the  collection 
of  ii.m  The  King.  Another  well-known  stamp  vignette 
oi   the  early  days  showing  the  (>u,,n   Enthroned,   which 

appeals    upon    the    id     and    6d.    stamps    oi    the    colonj     of 

Victoria  in  [856,  was  likewise  taken  in  mi  one  of  Corbould's 
sketches. 

1  lenrv  Corbould  died  in  1844,  but  his  son,  Edward  1  lenry 
Corbould,  R.I.,  earned  on  his  work,  and  his  name  is 
identified  with  some  oi  the  most  eltective  designs  repro- 
duced upon  the  earlj  Victorian  postal  emissions  of  the 
British  Empire,  engraved  and  printed  by  Perkins,  Bacon 
and  Co,  lie  worked  chiefly  in  water-colour,  and  his 
drawings  are  oi  exceptional  delicac)  and  detail  in  tin 
exact  size  of  the  stamp  itself.  It  is  ,1  mattei  lot  regrel 
that  so  lew   oi   them  appear  to  have  been  preserved. 

Second  only  in  interest  to  the  artists'  drawings  are 
engravers'  proofs  from  the  actual  dies  used   for  "  laying 

down  "   the   printing   plate-.,   and   ol   these  there  have  been 

several  fortunate  finds.  Among  the  effe<  ts  of  that 
skilful  engraver,  Charles  Henry  Jeens,  which  were 
auctioned  in  London  shortly  after  the  War.  were  ]•'. 
of  entire  stamps,  or  vignettes,  lor  Antigua,  Ceylon, 
St.  Vincent,  Bahamas,  Natal.  Ionian  Islands  and  a  score 
of  other  Biitish  Possessions  Most  oi  tin-'  are  after 
sket.h.s  |,\  i,  n  1 1.  Mil. 1  the  youngei  |.'n-  was  closely 
associated  with  some  oi  the  leading  artistii  lights  oi  the 
last  century,  his  non-philateli<  engravings  embracing  the 
works  of  Millais,   Armitage  and   Koiiuha 


MO.  III.— ORIGINAL 
DRAWING  FOR 

'  '  BRITANNIA  '  ' 
TYPE  OF  BRITISH 
COLONIES  BY 

HENRY       CORBOULD 


Yet  another  distinguished  engraver  of  this 
period  responsible  for  a  number  of  admirable 
stamp  designs  was  Herbert  Bourne,  whose 
work  was  frequently  represented  in  the  Art 
Journal  between  the  years  1852-76.  He  is 
generally  credited  with  the  beautiful  Queen's 
Head  vignette  adapted  from  the  Chalon  por- 
trait that  figures  upon  the  first  postage  stamps 
of  Queensland.  Undoubtedly  he  was  the 
author  of  that  used  for  the  higher  values  in 
1882,  for  a  "  die  proof  "  bears  his  pencilled 
mstnii  tions  lor  "  transferring  by  the  American 
process. ' '  The  portraits  of  Queen  Victoria  on  the 
Nova  Scotian  stamps  (after  the  State  portrait  by  Winter- 
halter  |.  the  early  issues  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and  the  Trans- 
vaal Colony,  as  well  as  ,1  later  one  in  widow's  weeds  on  those 
ol  the  Niger  Coast  l'rotec  torate,  are  also  attributed  to  him. 
the  name  ol  William  Ridgway,  engraver  of  Holman 
Hunt's  Light  of  the  World,  is  connected  with  a  number  of 
stamp  dies  engraved  on  behall  oi  various  firms  of  stamp 
printers,  notably  the  very  striking  "  Seal  "  design  of  the 
5s.  stamp  of  St.  Vincent  :  the  head  oi  King  Chulalongkorn 
upon  the  first  Siamese  stamps  :  and  that  of  Sir  James 
Brooke  for  tie  Sarawak  issues.  There  is  also  reason  to 
believe  that  he  engraved  aftei  Corbould's  drawing,  the 
Queen  Enthroned  type  oi  Victoria,  referred  to  above. 
But  the  dist  1  n<  t ion  oi  bavin  en  [raved  during  his  life- 
imie  tin-  largest  number  of  individual  postage  stamps 
belongs,  without  question,  to  the  late  M.  Kugene  Mouchon, 
of  Paris,  who,  in  addition  to  designing  and  engraving 
numerous  stamps  ol  France  and  her  colonies,  executed 
stamp  dies  for  the  governments  oi  Abyssinia,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Luxemburg.  Greece,  Guatemala,  Monaco,  Persia, 
Portugal  and  Serbia,  receiving  111  the  last  named  instance 
the  Order  oi  Sava  in  recognition  of  his  services.  A  con- 
ldIi  number  of  proofs  and  ess.tv,  (,i  his  work  are 
m  •  sistence. 

Artistically  considered  proofs  in  their  first  impression 

are  frequentlj    more  attractive   than   the  issued  stamps. 

They  represent    the  work  of  the  engraver  in  its  pristine 

state  befor<    i1  has  been  changed  or  modified  to  meet  the 

pros, H.    exigencies  oi  the  postal  service. 

.11.,  ting  ot  philatelic  proofs  and  essays  is  akin,  in 
fact,  to  the  cult  of  fine  engravings  by  the  foremost  ex- 
ponents ot  their  Art,  and  some  remarkably  fine  collections 
have  been,  and  are  being  formed.  Some  of  the  choicest 
examples  emanate  from  the  United  States,  whose  postage 
stamps  are  b\  1  ommon  1  onsent  adjudged  the  most  artistic 
in  the  world.  Unfortunately,  the  identity  ol  the  artists 
these  masterpieces  in  miniature  is,  for  the 
most   p.ut.  veiled  in  obscunn 


ENGRAVED     BY 


1. — TOP    1.111   ■     QUEENS    HEAD    ON     I  \r  *     NATA1      STAMP 

CHAKI  1  S    HENRY    JEENS,    AFTER    CHALON 
—BOTTOM    LEFT:    I    k.RL'S     STAMP       i      lilh    FALKLAND    ISLANDS  ENGRAVED 

BY    HI  RBEKT    BOURNE 

IV. TOP    RIGHT:    THE    FIKS1      POSTAGJ      STAMP  DESIGNED    BY    HENRY 

CORBOULD,    F.S.A. 
V. — BOTTOM   Klolll  :    [857  <  EYLON  STAMP  DESIGNED  BY  EDWARD  HENRY 

CORBOULD,    R.I. 
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Silver 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  1932-33  season,  the  prices 
paid  for  old  English  silver  have  maintained  a  consistently- 
high  average.  At  the  end  of  an  unambitious  sale  at 
Christie's,  on  December  8th,  there  was  some  keen 
bidding  for  a  plain  oblong  box,  made  by  that  great 
craftsman  David  Willaume  in  171 1.  It  weighed  13  oz. 
1 1  dwt.,  and  changed  hands  at  350s.  per  oz.  The  lid 
of  the  box  had  a  double  scroll  swing  handle  and  a  circular 
thumb-stud  on  each  side,  a  coat-of-arms  being  engraved 
on  it.  Other  notable  per  oz.  prices  in  this  sale  were  : 
a  small,  spherical  tea-pot,  the  lid  surmounted  by  a 
baluster  knob  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1705,  repousse  and 
chased  at  a  later  date  with  rococo  scrolls  and  pastoral 
scenes  (9  oz.  16  dwt.),  100s.  ;  a  plain  cylindrical  coffee- 
pot, with  tapering  sides,  facetted  spout  and  domed 
cover,  1722  (22  oz.  9  dwt.),  48s.  ;  a  plain  two-handled 
porringer,  of  bulbous  form,  with  everted  lip  and  double 
scroll  handles,  1661,  maker's  mark  E.H.  and  a  crescent 
below  (6  oz.  7  dwt.),  80s.  ;  three  octagonal  pear-shaped 
casters  on  moulded  feet,  the  domed  covers  being  pierced 
with  panels  of  birds  and  foliage  and  surmounted  by- 
baluster  finials,  by  Benjamin  Blakeley,  17 18  (29  oz.  8  dwt.) 
58s.  ;  a  single  caster,  of  similar  shape,  with  rib  round  the 
body  and  domed  cover  with  baluster  knob,  pierced  with 
panels  of  foliage,  by  Anthony  Nelme,  1714  (15  oz.),  82s.  : 
and  a  ladle  with  facetted  tapering  handle,  by  John 
Bodington,  1703  (7  oz.  10  dwt.),  60s.  The  top  price  per 
oz.,  on  December  20th,  was  82s.  given  for  a  silver-gilt 
tazza,  on  a  circular  foot,  the  baluster  stem  being  connected 
to  the  base  by  a  rosette  of  cut  card  work  by  Lewis 
Mettayer,  1710  (14  oz.  2  dwt.)  ;  and  a  punch  bowl,  with 
a  band  of  shallow  vertical  fluting  round  the  body,  and  the 
foot  decorated  with  a  band  of  gadrooning,  by  Humphrey 
Payne,   1704  (22  oz.   13  dwt.),  fetched  50s. 

As  much  of  Charles  I.  silver  went  into  the  melting-pot 
during  the  Civil  War,  surviving  pieces  usually  command 
good  prices.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  at  Sotheby's,  on 
December  15th,  the  rate  of  370s.  per  oz.  was  given  for 
a  wine-cup,  with  plain  bell-shaped  bowl  resting  on  a  collar 
with  turned  and  moulded  stem,  on  plain  circular  foot, 
made  by  Robert  Harrington,  of  York,  in  1627.  The  piece 
weighed  5  oz.  10  dwt.  A  beaker  with  nearly  straight 
sides  and  everted  rim,  engraved  with  strapwork  containing 
foliage  and  arabesques,  on  moulded  base,  1640,  maker's 
mark  S.A.  in  monogram  (4  oz.  2  dwt.),  found  favour  at 
265s.  per  oz.  ;  and  a  like  sum  was  bid  for  a  silver-gilt 
sweetmeat  dish,  in  the  shape  of  an  octafoil  with  finely 
punched     conventional    scroll    and     headed    decoration, 


and  with  two  shell  handles,  by  W.  Maunday,  1634 
(3  oz.  7  dwt.).  A  silver-gilt  "  Fox-head  "  drinking  cup 
and  stand,  bearing  the  London  hall  marks  for  1819  and 
1820,  probably  by  William  Bateman  (19  oz.  13  dwt.), 
found  a  purchaser  at  150s.  per  oz.  An  inscription  on 
the  collar  reads  :  "  This  cup  the  gift  of  Sir  Thos.  Mostyn, 
Bart.,  to  the  Gentlemen  Yeoman  of  Oxfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Warwickshire,  and  Northamptonshire  Friends 
of  Fox  Hunting  was  won  by  Mr.  Edwd.  Deakins  Bay 
Horse  Nabocklush  on  the  5th  April  1820."  A  plain 
octagonal  trencher  salt-cellar,  with  moulded  sides  and 
borders,  1724  (1  oz.  18  dwt.),  made  60s.  per  oz.  Items 
sold  "  all  at  "  included  a  parcel-gilt  spoon,  with  hexagonal 
stem  and  baluster  seal  top,  pricked  with  initials,  "  E.C.T.S. 
1560,"  which  realised  £14  ;  and  an  English  Gothic  spoon, 
the  slightly  hexagonal  stem  with  a  "  dyamond  poynt," 
and  on  the  back  of  the  curved  fig-shaped  bowl  a  Gothic 
"  T,"  circa  1400,  £27.  At  an  earlier  sale  (December  1st), 
a  plain  cylindrical  dredger,  with  moulded  base,  scroll 
handle  and  pierced  lid,  Dublin,  1717  (2  oz.  9  dwt.),  fell 
to  a  bid  of  160s.  per  oz. 

Puttick  &  Simpson's  sale,  on  December  1st,  included 
a  pair  of  circular  pepper-pots,  with  rope  pattern  borders, 
l7&~i  (5  oz-  5  dwt.),  which  brought  40s.  per  oz.  ;  a  pair 
of  sauce  boats,  formed  as  shells,  with  scroll  handles,  on 
oval  shaped  bases,  1764  (33  oz.),  25s.  ;  and  four  table 
candlesticks,  of  Adam  design,  by  John  Rowbotham  &  Co., 
Sheffield,  1774.  "  all  at,"  £37.  Notable  "  per  oz."  prices, 
on  January  20th,  were  :  a  plain  pitcher  cream  jug,  by 
George  Jones,  1737  (2  oz.  8  dwt.),  100s.  ;  a  plain  cylindrical 
coffee-pot,  with  domed  cover  and  reeded  borders,  by 
William  Petley,  1727  (16  oz.  2  dwt.),  54s.  ;  a  plain  sugar 
caster  and  a  pair  ol  muffineers,  by  Sam.  Wood,  1743 
(17  oz.  19  dwt.).  36s. 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

January  is  proverbially  a  dull  time  in  the  London 
salerooms,  and  this  year  neither  Christie's  nor  Sotheby's 
held  sales  during  that  month.  Since  there  is  very  little 
to  say  about  the  January  dispersals,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  deal  first  with  the  book  sales,  which,  owing  to  heavy 
demand  on  our  space,  were  crowded  out  of  previous 
issues.  This  necessitates  going  back  to  Sotheby's  auction 
on  November  14th  and  15th,  when  the  highest  price, 
£500,  was  given  for  a  beautifully  written  15th-century 
Burgundian  manuscript  of  songs  set  to  music,  and 
adorned  with  many  historiated  initials.  This  belonged 
to  that   Marquis  de   Laborde   (1724-94)   who  amassed   a 
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great  fortune  in  commerce  at  Bayonne,  and  lent  money 
to  France  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  was  executed 
in  April,  1794.  These  collections  are  of  great  rarity,  and 
three  others  only  of  this  date  [circa  1470)  and  type 
appear  to  be  known,  all  of  them  being  in  Continental 
public  libraries.  This  sale  also  included  a  copy  of  the 
first  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair, 
in  the  original  19/20  parts  (1847-48),  and  with  nearly  all 
the  advertisements  and  some  of  the  wrappers  substituted, 
which  received  a  final  bid  of  £120.  A  volume  containing 
eighty-two  original  unpublished  drawings  (32  in  colours, 
remainder  in  pencil)  of  child  studies,  by  Kate  Greenaway, 
measuring  from  Jx  1  in.  to  10J  x  7I  in.,  changed  hands 
at  /too  :  and  a  large  impression  of  the  first  edition  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  London  :  A  Poem  in  imitation  of  the  Third 
'  Satire  of  Juvenal,  1738,  fell  at  £95.  In  a  series  of  Charles 
Kingsley  "  firsts,"  the  property  <>i  his  laughter,  the  late 
Mrs.  St.  Leger  Harrison  ("Lucas  Malet"),  a  copy  ol 
Westward  Ha!,  3  vols.,  1855,  and  one  oi  The  II  1 
Babies,  1863,  each  inscribed  by  Kingsley  "  To  my  darling 
Wife,"  brought  £75  and  £118  respectivelj  I  las,  were 
followed  by  a  few  books  and  manuscripts  of  (  I  Dod  > 
("Lewis  Carroll"),  belonging  to  Ins  sister,  tin-  laic  Mis- 
Louisa  F.  Dodgson.  Among  these  is  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  unpublished  manuscript  ol  Tin  Rector}  \ta 
Being  a  compendium  0]  thi  I:,  1  la'  Po  m  .  I  ssays, 
Pictvrn  s,  etc.,  thai  the  united  talents  0)  tin  fti  1  tm  v  inhabitants 
can  produce.  Edited  ami  printed  by  (  /  D  ,  /  ifth  I  dition, 
carefully  revised  and  improved,  1850.  This  manuscript, 
written  when  Dodgson  was  eighteen  yeai  oi  age,  sold 
for    £370.       It    runs     t octavo    pages,     and    (onsets 

principally  of  short  stories,  verses,  and  answers  1 rn 

pi  mdents.     One  enquirer  is  mi.  irmed  thai  "  Boz  "  stand 
for  Charles  Dickens,  and  "  Phiz  "  for  Georgi    I  ruikshank 

"  Phiz,"  of  course,   was    ||      K     I       ■  !  m 

ca  1  -  t  in    tales  are  illustrated  with  water-colour  sket< 
One  «'i  four  known  copies  "i    Th   Guildfot  I  Ga 
.  1  /diiii  v,   No.    9099,    1 '  consisting  of 

eight  quarto  leaves,  brought  -  ;o  1 1  commences  '  Open 
ing  oi  the  New  1  la  a  1 1 1  I  mm  our  Special  Correspondent 
.Mr.  Lewis  Carroll)  "  ["hree  pen  and  ink  sketches  by 
Dodgson  for  Ins  >.  1        Bruno,  together  with  eleven 

rough  pencil  drawings  bj  I  tarry  Furniss  for  tin  -.mi  ■  book, 
fetched    1 7 2  .     and   a  picture  book,   written  and  drawn  in 
colours    by    Dodgson    when    about    nun'    years    "i 
11   pages,    'i-       Mrs.    Enid    Shawyei     m      Stevens)   sent 
firsts"    ni    Sylvie    and    Bruno    and  uno 

Concluded,    1889-93,    each    inscribed    "  Enid    G     Sti 
with  much   love    from    the   Author,   March    14th,    [894 
The  two  volumes  sold  lor  £62.     It  is  interesting  to  note 
thai    Mi-    Shawyer  was  tin-  prototype  oi    '  Sylvie,"  and 
the  si  1  und  volume  is  dedicated  t«i  her  in  the  third  letter 
in   each   line  oi   the  dedicatory   verse      Works  by  other 
writers  included   the   manuscripts  oi    Rudyard    Kip' 
poem,  Ow    Lad  '<      Si  six  -tanzas  on  two  quarto 

pages,  which  found  a  buyer  at  £90.  The  poem  was  first 
published  in  /  >'  /  a  Vpxil  27th,  [891,  and  in  Depart- 
mental Ditties,  1898.  A  collection  of  upwards  of  950 
letters  Irnm  Roberl  Southej  to  Horace  and  Grosvenor 
Bedford,  dating  between  1700  and  is<r  realised  £105. 
The  early  letters,  many  containing  long  poems,  give 
particulars  ol  his  literary  work  and  his  proposal  in 
1  70  (  ti>  go  to  Amerii  a. 


The  first  of  the  December  sales  to  be  noted  is  that  of 
the  late  John  Meade  Falkner's  well-known  collection  of 
illuminated  and  other  manuscripts  and  printed  books, 
which  occupied  Sotheby's  for  three  days,  beginning 
December  12th.  Mr.  Falkner  was  Lion.  Librarian  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  Cathedral,  and  Head 
Reader  in  Palaeography  in  the  University  of  Durham. 
The  library  was  sold  in  487  lots,  and  brought  the  satis- 
Fai  tory  total  of  £'8,010.  Of  this  sum,  £1,100  was  given 
by  the  Rosenbach  Company,  of  Philadelphia  and  New- 
York,  for  the  largest  known  copy  of  Caxton's  first 
issue  111  14*3  "I  \<>i  igim  '  (,.'1.1,11  /.,;',//./.  nieasiiriii'.' 
1  S  1  i"  !,!  in.,  and  lacking  87  of  the  original  449  leaves. 
\"  perfei  t  example  of  this  "  the  most  laborious,  as  well 
as  the  most  extensive,  of  all  Caxton's  literary  and  typo- 
graphical labours  "  is  known  to  exist.  The  next  largesl 
impre-su>ii  oi  this  issue  is  that  known  as  Bishop  Moore's 
copy    in    tin-    Cambridge     I  'ni\  ersity    library.      Very    lew 

(  axtons  "  have  come  into  the  auction  room  in  recent 
years  I  hoe  years  ago  the  Rosenbachs  gave  £"2,900 
loi     /  aland,  and   it    will   also  be  remem- 

bered that  about  two  years  ago  the  same  buyers 
purchased  privately  the  celebrated  "(axtons"  from 
York  Minster.  The  Falkner  collection  was  especially 
rich    in    mediaeval    manuscripts,      Firsl    to    note    i-     lit, 

\l    ■,  }       1  I I  i,   ;  I    ;t  h       1  1   111  111  \  i        Wi1  h       Its       lei  tei    . 

giving   news  ol    the    Battle  Ol    Halidon    Hill,    which    realised 

'ii,      {11=,    was     given     for     a     15th-century     English 
1         of   Sarum;    a    lavishlj     decorated    15th- 
century    blemish    Hook  of  How       '        0)    Sarum,    '.150: 
.mother  oi    the   same   period,    written    ha    ,1    patron    who 
rred  the  i  1 10  ;    a  15th  century  1-  ren<  h 

i I  V  rtuorum  .  <n,  ^140 ;    and  a    [483 

Swiss  Missal  :  i  1  The  Bu  kland    \hssal, 

I    nglish,       I   (til      c  cut  111  \  .      fol      man  '         ;    1      11    .       Ill      I  la 

I'll'!'     Chill     :      ol     I  ''ii'  I  Bei       la"         '  ■!'  I     I'M         o<i  ; 

/  ■       1  ■  ■      1/       '       English,     1  ,1  h    c  .ni  in  v,    with    a 

striking    miniatun     of    Ti       1  hxion,     1  ■■      (the    late 

ownc:    _.,.      1  150  lor  this)  ;    and  J  '     luchamp 

W       e    in!.1     [4th  1  ciiiiii  y,  V  very  fine  E  nglisb 

15th  -■  iiiiiiiT  Sarum  Missal  is  best  known  under  the  nun 

of   7.  al,    owing    to    the    Let    that    a    formei 

owner,   the    Rev.    W.    II.    Maskell.    author  oi    1  h,      Indent 

Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  I  1       it       believed  that  11   I.   longed 

to  an  otherwise  lost  Use  of  Bangor.      This  changed  hand-, 

I        100        and    has    now,    thanks    to    a    grant    from    the 

Friends    of    the    National    Libraries,"    found  a    restin. 

place    in    the    National     Library    of     Wales.     £130     was 

n    for    anotlei      Sat   ■<■       W        ll,    oi     about    the    same 

period,  wh  ielonged  to  Richard  Fitzjames,   Bi  tiop 

of   London    (d.    1322),    and    afterward     to    his   successor 

Cuthbert   Tunstall  ;     and    ./140   was   offered   for  a    York 

1!,  also  15th  century,  said  to  have  been  originally 
in  "  The  Castle  Dairy."  Kendal,  Westmorland,  a  house 
which  belonged  to  Queen  Catherine  Parr  \  12th- 
century   1  n    lish  '      terci  in    V       il,   (jixo  ,     lit,    J'ongerloo 

/.'.  Flemish,  10th  century,  £150  ;  and  The  Sacra- 
mental 1   of  Banz,  German,   12th  century.   £130. 

When  Martin  Luther  affixed  a  copy  of  his  famous 
broadside.  X niety-five  Theses  against  Indulgences,  to  the 
door  of  the  Church  111  Wittenberg  Castle,  on  October  31st, 
1517.  the  whole  Reformation  movement  began.  A  c  opy 
of    this    very    rare    broadside,    measuring    13J  x  g\  in., 
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appeared  at  Sotheby's,  on  December  19th,  and  a  Lugano 
dealer  had  to  pay  as  much  as  £330  for  it.  The  Ninety- 
five  Theses  is  known  usually  by  its  quarto  edition.  This 
15 1 7  broadside  issue  is  of  such  rarity  that  there  is  no  copy 
among  the  great  mass  of  Luther  material  in  the  Crawford 
Library  ;  neither  is  there  an  impression  in  the  celebrated 
Luther  collection  of  the  Hamburg  State  Library.  Another 
rarity  in  this  sale  was  Robert  Copland's  1542  translation 
'of  the  Questyonary  of  Cyrurgyens,  by  Guido  de  Cauliaco. 
This  sold  for  £220.  William  Morris's  own  copy  of  an 
undated  French  translation  of  Le  Capital,  by  Karl 
Marx,  in  a  red  morocco  binding,  especially  designed  by 
T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson  in  his  first  workshop  in  Maiden 
Lane,  London,  in  1854,  found  a  buyer  at  £'62  ;  and  £56 
was  given  for  Charles  Lamb's  copy  of  John  Kenyon's 
Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance,  1833,  with  some  notes 
written  by  Lamb  to  Edward  Moxon,  the  publisher. 
An  11th-century  MS.,  Lectiones  Anni  Circuli  Libri 
Comitis,  realised  £85  ;  and  a  manuscript  account  of  the 
War  and  Rebellion  in  Ireland  since  the  year  1641,  ascribed 
to  Nicholas  Plunket,  which  is  fully  described  in  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical 
Monuments  (1871),  £50.  Seven  original  large  scale 
maps  of  the  military  operations  in  America  during  the 
War  of  Independence  (1776),  made  £130.  These  were 
drawn  in  pen-and-ink  and  wash,  by  an  engineer  officer 
named  Martin,  probably  attached  to  the  Hessian  troops 
who  formed  part  of  the  British  Army.  There  were  also 
a  few  letters  of  Charles  Dickens.  One,  undated,  but 
written  from  Furnivals  Inn  to  F.  Crewe,  sold  for  £110. 
In  it  Dickens  complains  of  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
rheumatism  in  the  face,  "  a  pleasant  little  complaint 
....  of  which  I  think  I  laid  the  foundation  stone  in 
that  confounded  brewery."  He  further  mentions  Mrs. 
Dickens  :  "  between  Pickwick,  the  Sketches,  the  Theatre 
and  the  Wits'  Miscellany  I  deserve  no  great  credit  for 
keeping  her  company  .  .  .  .  "  Another,  dated  June 
6th,  1833,  to  Richard  Earle,  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Stanley  (afterwards  Earl  of  Derby),  Chief  Secretary  of 
Ireland,  asking  for  employment  as  shorthand  writer, 
sold  for  £40  ;  and  £48  was  given  for  another,  dated 
February,  1836,  asking  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  accept 
"  the  accompanying  volumes — the  first  I  ever  published." 
Sketches  .by  Boz  were  first  published  in  collected  form, 
February,  1836,  when  Dickens  was  just  twenty-four. 
The  first  number  of  Pickwick  appeared  a  few  weeks  later. 
Some  healthy  bidding  was  seen  in  the  three  days'  sale 
begun  at  Hodgson's  on  November  30th,  when  a  particularly 
fine  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  with 
the  first  issue  of  the  rare  Molyneux  map,  and  the  six 
equally  rare  extra  leaves  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  Voyage, 
1589,  changed  hands  at  £760  ;  and  a  late*'  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  same  work,  also  with  the  Molyneux  map, 
3  vols.,  1599-1600,  £210.  Another  high  price,  £265,  was 
given  for  a  remarkably  clean  impression  of  the  original 
edition  of  H.  Aiken's  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain, 
with  coloured  engraved  title-page,  and  fifty  coloured 
aquatints,  published  in  1821.  Cervantes's  Don  Quixote, 
2  vols.,  Madrid,  1608-15,  the  second  volume  being  the 
first  edition,  brought  £86  ;  a  third  edition  of  T.  Pennant's 
Some  Account  of  London,  1793,  extended  to  eight  volumes 
by  the  insertion  of  approximately  2,700  engravings,  maps, 
plans,  portraits  and  original  water-colour  drawings,  £165; 


and    a    "  first  "    of    Adam    Smith's    Wealth    of   Nations, 
-  vols.,  1776.  £M- 

First  editions  at  Puttick  &  Simpson's,  on  November 
9th  and  10th,  included  Charles  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species, 
uncut,  1859,  £20  ;  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations, 
2  vols.,  1776,  £32  ;  C.  J.  Apperley's  Life  of  a  Sportsman, 
with  36  coloured  plates,  by  H.  Aiken,  a  few  plate  imprints 
cut  away  or  cut  into,  1842,  £22  ;  and  La  Fontaine's 
Fables,  6  vols.,  bound  in  old  French  morocco,  Paris, 
1 765-75.  £3i- 

Furniture  and  Objets  d'Art 

Of  the  few  sales  held  during  January  mention  first 
must  be  made  of  that  of  the  "  J.  W.  Nicholson  Collection  " 
of  musical  instruments  at  Puttick  <t  Simpson's  on  the 
26th.  This  was  particularly  notable  for  its  inclusion 
of  two  violins,  bearing  the  label  of  that  great  Cremona 
master,  Antonio  Stradivari  ;  a  rare  event  for  two  to  come 
into  the  market  at  one  time.  The  best  of  the  two 
"  Strads  "  was  one  dated  1725,  which  after  an  opening 
bid  of  £500,  fell  to  an  Amsterdam  buyer  for  £2,300. 
This  instrument  was  purchased  by  Senhor  Carlos  Relvas, 
of  Lisbon,  in  Paris  in  1873.  It  subsequently  passed  to 
his  son  Jose,  and  in  1915  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Saunders,  who  was  leader  in  the  New  Symphony 
Orchestra  when  it  was  formed  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
about  eighteen  years  ago,  and  is  the  only  "  Strad  " 
known  to  have  existed  in  Portugal.  The  London 
auction  record  for  a  "  Strad  "  stands  at  £3,000,  given  for 
the  Otto  von  Booth  example  just  before  the  War.  The 
second  Nicholson  "  Strad,"  dated  1714,  was  not  so  fine 
a  specimen,  and  received  a  final  bid  of  £Soo.  It  was 
formerly  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Rene  Payne,  a  well-known 
amateur  violinist,  and  later  by  Miss  B.  Elphinstone. 
Among  other  instruments  in  this  sale  was  a  violin  by 
Giambaltista  Ruggeri,  also  of  Cremona,  circa  1690,  which 
changed  hands  at  £210  ;  and  a  violoncello  by  Giovanni 
Grancino,  Milan,  1716,  £78.  In  the  same  rooms,  on 
January  13th,  a  set  of  ten  old  Crown  Derby  porcelain 
figures  of  monkeys,  wearing  flowered  coats  and  white 
ruffs,  playing  musical  instruments,  3J  in.  to  6§  in.  high, 
made  £65  2s.  ;  a  set  of  six  and  one  elbow  Chippendale 
chairs  of  Chinese  design,  £94  10s.  ;  and  a  Chippendale 
mahogany  elbow  chair  of  Gothic  type,  £33  12s. 

In  a  sale  at  "  The  Pull  Court,"  Bushley,  near  Tewkes- 
bury, the  family  seat  of  the  Dowdeswells,  held  by  Trollope 
and  Sons,  in  conjunction  with  Moore  &  Sons,  during 
the  week  ending  January  14th,  a  set  of  nine  William  and 
Mary  chairs  sold  for  £375  ;  and  a  leather  domed  trunk, 
formerly  the  property  of  William  Dowdeswell,  Chancellor 
of   the   Exchequer   (1721-75),   £37    16s. 

Harrods',  on  January  nth,  obtained  £120  for  a  Persian 
carpet,  woven  with  a  floral  brocade  and  medallion  design 
on  a  light  ground,  16  x  13  ft.;  £112  for  another  of 
similar  weave,  but  slightly  smaller  ;  and  £47  for  a 
tortoiseshell  casket,  9^  in.  wide,  with  pique  decoration 
in  gold  and  mother-o'-pearl. 

In  the  course  of  the  dispersal  of  the  contents  of  Windle- 
stone  Hall,  Ferryhill,  Durham,  by  Anderson  &  Garland, 
on  January  24th,  £95  was  given  for  a  pair  of  Worcester 
hexagonal  porcelain  vases  and  covers,  painted  with 
figures  in  landscapes,  exotic  birds,  insects  and  sprays  of 
flowers  (neck  of  vases  were  imperfect),  14  in.  high. 
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Nos.  I.  and  Il.—l-i 


Oigi    I' 


intings  I  dm      Hawick,  on  th*    V*  Bt  Bi        '  Ho      h  The  latter  is  attributed  t<>  James  Edwardi 

Recently  presented  by  Mrs.  Howard  Wurlitzer  to   the  Library  of  the  Cincinnati  At!  Museum 


Fore-Edge  Painting  in  Museum  Gift 

Five  volumes  exemplifying  the  ran-  art  of  fore-edge 
painting  have  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Howard  Wurlitzer 
to  the  Library  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum.  Although 
the  decoration  of  the  fore-edge  is  one  of  the  oldest  arts 
of  the  book,  the  style  in  which  these  are  (lone  is  com- 
paratively recent.  They  arc  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth-cent urv  examples  oi  a  type  oJ  ornamentation 
first  used  in  England  in  the  -  irenteenth  century.  After 
having  lapsed  into  the  status  of  a  "  lost  art,"  the  method 
was  revived  about 
the  third  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  James 
Edwards,  of  Hali 
fax,  who  was  its 
chief  ex  po n  cut 
Books,  as  he  deco- 
rated  t  h  e  in  . 
appeared  to  have 
an  entirely  unorna- 
mented  gold  fori 
edge,  but  when  tin- 
leaves  were  fanned 
or  slightly  spread, 
a  decoration,  genei 
ally  in  the  form  oi  a 
landscape  in  water- 
colour,  could  be 
seen.  This    was 

painted  while  tin 
leaves  were  held 
securely  in  the 
fanned  position, 
and  therefore  an 
infinitesimal  part  of 

11       R"tS.    °D       '"',  NO.    III.-FORE-E 

leaf.  When  the  in  the  library  of  the 


painting  was  complete  the  book  was  tightly  dosed  and 
gold  w,h  applied  to  the  fore-edge,  concealing  all  trace  ol 
the  water-colour  until  the  leaves  were  spread  again. 

One  ol  the  volumes  in  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Library 
is  a   Hook  of  Common  Prayer  with  a  decoration  whii  h   i 
attributed    to    James    Edwards,    as    it    was    sold    by    W. 
I  dwards  &  Sons,  Halifax,  in  1791.     James  Edwards  wa 
the  eldest  son  in  this  family,  and  it  is  known  that  he 
frequently  decorated  books  for  his  father.     I  he  subjei  I  in 

this  case  is  Br<  k  k<  1 
Hall,  near  Hatfield 
in        1  [ertfordshirc 

NO       111.     and      tin 

book     was     app.n 
ently     bound     and 
deci  'rated      lor     the 

ist  Vis<  mint  Mel- 
bourne,  whose 
family  lived  at 
Broi  ket  Hall 
about  this   time. 

Occasional^  a 
volume  was  given 
a  double  fore-edge 
decoration  , 
although     this     was 

not  c  1  immi  m      The 

single  example  in 
t  h  e  C  i  n  c  innat i 
.p. up  is  a  first 
editii  'ii  1  'i  S(  ott's 
Vision  o  f  D  o n 
Roderick ,  printed 
by  James  Ballan- 
tyne  &  Company, 
Edinburgh,  181] 
This    shows,     when 


INTING    SHOWING    TOLEDO 
I   INI   INNATI    ART    MUSEUM 
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the  leaves  are  fanned  in  one  direction,  a  view  of  Hawii  k, 
on  the  Teviot  (No.  L),  the  home  of  Scott's  grandfather, 
and  frequently  visited  by  him  as  a  child.  When  the 
leaves  are  fanned  in  the  other  direi  tion  a  painting  of 
Traquair,  1'eeblesshire,  is  seen,  which  is  identified  with 
Tullvveolan  of  Waverley. 

Of  the  two  volumes  of  Southey's  Roderick,  the  Last  of 
the  Goths,  printed  by  James  Ballantyne  &  Company  in 
1815,  the  first  shows  a  view  of  Keswick  Bridge  and  Greta 
Hall,  the  latter  Southey's  home  for  forty  years.  The 
second  volume  has  a  painting  of  the  city  where  Roderick 
ruled,  Toledo,  and  shows  the  Alcantara  Bridge  and  the 
Alcazar  (No.  iii.). 

There  is  a  meticulously  painted  landscape  with  Ely 
Cathedral,  viewed  from  the  south-west  across  a  tree- 
dotted  park  and  many  roof-tops,  which  is  as  rich  in  mood 
as  many  a  painting  on  a  more  ambitious  scale.  This  is 
found  on  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  printed  at  Cambridge 
in  1814  by  J.  Smith,  the  artist  who  decorated  it  being 
unknow  n. 

Americana  at  the  Worcester  Museum  Inaugural 

Accounts  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Worcester 
Museum,  on  January  6th,  which  have  since  appeared  in 
the  Art  Press,  have  "  re-discovered  "  certain  outstanding 
pieces  of  the  collections  whose  merits  can  be  more  easily 
appreciated  in  a  modern  museum  building.  The  thir- 
teenth-century Spoleto  frescoes  of  the  Crucifixion  and 
Last  Supper,  acquired  in  1924,  have  doubled  their  im- 
pressiveness  ;  the  Italian  painting  section  as  a  whole  is 
admitted  to  have  an  important  place  among  all  museum 
collections,  with  its  inimitable  Pessellino  predella,  the 
Miracle  of  St.  Sylvester,  companion  to  panels  in  the  Doria 


collection  in  Rome  ;  the  Lippo  Memmi  St.  Agnes  and  the 
Ghirlandaio  and  Moroni  portraits,  to  mention  only  a  few . 
In  other  fields,  remote  in  time,  the  Museum  possesses 
certain  objects,  which,  though  not  belonging  to  a  large 
group  of  related  pieces,  represent  their  period  and  place 
so  well  that  the  collection  as  a  whole  enjoys  a  standard 
all  too  rare.  The  Egyptian  limestone  hunting  relief  of 
the  sixth  dynasty,  an  Assyrian  alabaster  relief  from 
Calah,  circa  885  B.C.,  an  Attic  grave  stele  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  the  Etruscan  and  Roman  sculpture,  an 
interior  of  an  early  French  Gothic  refectory  from  Le  Has 
Nuil,  have  proved  the  taste  and  connoisseurship  which 
have  been  expended  over  the  years  in  forming  this  col- 
lection, for  the  Museum  itself  as  an  entity  is  not  a  new 
one,  and  in  its  growth  a  collection  has  been  wisely  brought 
to  perfection  before  building  a  final  home  for  it.  The 
building  has  been  made  possible  by  the  gifts  of  funds 
and  land  from  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury  III.  in  1896  and 
by  a  legacy  from  him  in  1905. 

In  the  midst  of  many  items  of  beauty  and  importance 
from  the  great  historic  periods,  only  brief  notice  could 
be  paid  to  the  objects  of  American  decorative  arts  and 
Americana  in  general  which  form  a  loan  collection  in 
honour  of  the  opening  and  have  been  arranged  in  the 
galleries  given  to  the  Museum's  permanent  collection  of 
early  American  painting.  Representing  family  heirlooms 
from  Worcester  and  its  vicinity,  it  has  a  personal  charai  ter 
which  is  more  highly  eloquent  of  the  life  and  character 
of  the  community  than  the  objects  brought  from  distant 
places  and  out  of  many  centuries.  Here  are  things  of 
such  personal  interest  as  the  Chippendale  chair  which  once 
belonged  to  John  Hancock  (lent  by  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society)  ;  a  kneehole  desk,  with  block-front, 
which  is  known  to  have  been  made  by  John  Goddard,  of 
Newport,  for  Governor  Jabez  Bowen,  of  Rhode  Island, 
about  1763,  and  contributed  by  Governor  Bowen's  great- 
great-granddaughter.  A  card-table  of  the  Early  Repub- 
lican period,  once  belonged  to  John  Adams,  second 
President  of  the  United  States.  Some  rare  American 
marked  pewter,  by  Nathaniel  Austin,  Frederick  Bassett, 
and  Joseph  Daniorth,  has  been  lent  by  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Hutchins,  and  there  is  a  group  of  silver  by  Edward 
Winslow,  the  Paul  Reveres,  father  and  son,  and  John 
Cony,  many  pieces  being  from  the  Museum's  own  col- 
lection and  the  others  a  loan. 

A  crewel-work  tree  of  life  design,  embroidered  by  Mary 
Fifield  and  Mary  Fifield  Adams,  is  the  work  of  the  grand- 
mother and  the  mother  of  Samuel  Adams.  Another 
object  related  to  the  Adams  family,  although  quite 
indirectly,  is  a  piece  of  silver  (of  rare  form  for  an  object 
of  American  origin),  a  standing  cup  and  cover  by  John 
Edwards,  of  Boston  (1670-1746).  Edwards'  stepson,  the 
Rev.  William  Smith,  married  Elizabeth  Quincy  ;  the 
daughter  of  this  pair  was  Abigail  Smith,  who  was  the 
wife   of   President   John   Adams. 

Among  the  paintings  of  the  Museum's  own  justly 
famous  collection  of  the  work  of  Copley,  Smibert,  Stuart 
(see  No.  iv.),  Badger  and  others  is  a  loan  from  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society  in  the  portrait  of  the  most 
famous  of  New  England  divines,  Cotton  Mather,  by  Peter 
Pelham  (1684-1751).  This  portrait  (No.  v.)  is  the  one 
from  which  Pelham  made  his  engraving  of  Mather  in  his 
series  of  eminent  New  Englanders  of  his  day.     Many  of 
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these  were  after  the  paintings  of  others,  frequently  in- 
different ones,  but  occasionally  from  so  fine  an  original 
as  Smibert's  portrait  of  Sir  William  Pepperell.  In  many 
instances  Pelham  painted  the  original  from  which  he 
worked  ;  the  portrait  of  Mather  is  one  of  the  latter, 
showing  the  clergyman  in  a  kindly  mood,  although  with 
all  the  dignity  that  his  prestige  demanded.  One  would 
not  think  from  this  presentation  of  him  that  he  had 
penned  the  letter  in  1681  to  John  Higginson  telling  him 
that  plans  had  been  made  to  waylay  William  Perm  with 
his  "  hereticks  and  malignants  called  Quakers,"  sailing 
from  London  in  the  packet  Welcome ,  in  order  to  sell  them 
into  slavery  in  the  Barbadoes,  "  where  slaves  fetch  good 
prices  in  rumme  and  sugar,  and  we  shall  not  only  do  the 
Lord  great  service  by  punishing  the  wicked,  but  shall 
make  good  gayne  for  his  ministers  and   people 

Pelham  was  the  step-father  of  Copley,  and  although 
lie  died  while  Copley  was  still  a  boy,  he  li.nl  grounded 
him  well  in  the  rudiments  oi  Ins  art.  Pelham  had  worked 
.is  a  mezzotint  engraver  in  England  before  coming  to 
America,  and  according  to   Smith's  Ca   1  British 

Engravers,  about  hall  ol  tin-  thirty  -i\  plates  recorded 
then-  were  executed  in   England. 

The    Holden    Collection  Acquires  a  Filippino  Lippi 

An    Italian    Renaissance   painting,    /  h<    Holy    Fan 
by  Filippino  I .ippi,  has  been  added  t"  .1  1  olle<  tn>n  which 
has    maintained    an    interest    in    Italian    art    over    many 
years       1  lie  Holden  collection  a1  the  t  leveland  Museum 
had  as  its  inn  leus  .1  group  "i  paintin  ■     bi  longing  to  thai 
pioneei    arl    collector,    fames    Jackson    farves     who   was 
assembling  his  pictures  in  the  middle  <>l  the  last  1  enturj 
the  greater  pail  oi  Ins  collection  1-  .it  the  ifale  Museum 
■  'i    1  He      \ii-       I  In     Ih ilden    family    a<  quired    .1    sin 
pari     pi'    ented    L1    to   the  '  leveland   Museum,   and    from 
time  to  tune  had  added  painting    of  the  primith  i 
and  early  Renaissam  e  periods       \  littli    panel    bj 
ih  Pietro,  showing  the  Madonna  and  (  hild  1  nine-  to  mind 
it  was  acquired  some  hall  dozen  years  ago    and  1-  on 
the  must   charming   paintings  bj    this  artisl   in    \ni 
touching    the    highest    level    <>i    this    curiously    un 
master. 

Ihe  latest  .11  quisition,  .1  tond 
St.  Margat  and  the  Infant  St.  John,  has  before  been  in 
an  American  collection,  although  it  has  been  in  I  ngland 
in  the  interim.  It  was  firsl  brought  to  the  United  States 
by  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Warren,  oi  Boston,  but  alter  his  death 
and  that  of  his  wife  it  passed  to  1  P  Warren,  who  I 
it  to  his  home  at  Lewis  lb, use  m  Sussex.  Originally  it 
came  from  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  St.  Vugelo,  in 
Naples. 

lake  Botticelli,  Filippino  was  eminently  successful  in 
using  the  tondo  form.  In  the  present  picture  a  circular 
movement  is  created  by  the  bowed  heads  oi  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Margaret  and  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the 
embrace  ol  the  Christ  Child  and  St.  John.  Composing 
within  a  circle  presented  a  problem  which  he  solved 
without  repetition,  as  may  be  seen  in  referring  to  such 
oi  Ins  works  a-  the  Madonna  and  Angels  in  the  Corsim 
Gallery  in  Florence,  the  Impose  on  the  Flight  into  I 
from  lady  Ludlow's  collection,  the  two  roundels  of  the 
Annunciation  in  the  Museo  Civico  at  San  Gimignano, 
and   the   Madonna   and  Angels   at   Glasgow,   although   the 


last  shows  the  typically  Filippinesque  fault  of  over- 
crowding. 

In  point  of  relationship  to  the  rest  of  his  career  the 
Cleveland  painting  was  probably  executed,  says  Van 
Marie  (Italian  Schools  of  Painting,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  327, 
where  it  is  also  illustrated),  not  much  earlier  than  the 
frescoes  in  the  Caraffa  chapel  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria 
sopra  Minerva  in  Rome,  which  were  finished  in  1493. 
Berenson,  however,  would  place  it  shortly  after  these 
frescoes  along  with  the  Nerli  Madonna  in  Santo  Spirito, 
ulm  h  it  most  resembles. 

This  artist  is  comparatively  rarely  represented  in 
America  in  contrast  with  his  contemporary,  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio.  and  his  mister.  Botticelli.  Among  the  out- 
standing examples  are  the  Madonna  in  the  Altman  col- 
lection  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Madonna  now 
belonging  to  Mr.  Jules  Bache,  from  the  Martius  collei  tion 
at    Kiel,   and   the     ligation  of  tli:     Wagi   al    the    Detroit 

I  Ilstlt  lite    1  il     Arts. 

Agrippina  "  the  Younger  "  in  a  Contemporary 
Portrait 

\  Roman  statue  of  the  Augustan  Vge  portraying 
Agrippina  "  th  Younger,"  three-quai  ters  life  size  and  in 
an  exceptional  tati  of  pn  ervation,  has  lately  been  added 
to  the  collections  oi  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 
through  the  galleries  oi  Joseph  Brummer  Nbs  vi.  and 
\  n  It  is  s, .  often  the  ca  e  thai  we  must  in  imaginatii  n 
supply  noses  or  chins  to  the  marred  sculptures  ol  the 
Classii    period    that  it  i  n  it   pleasure  to  find  om 

perfectlj  preserved  the  statue  is  complete  save  for 
the  right  arm  from  the  shoulder,  and  thi  lefl  arm  from 
the  elbow. 
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NO.    VI.  —  DETAIL   OF   HEAD     OF     CONTEMPORARY     STATUE 
YOUNGER  RECENTLY    ACQUIRED    BY    THE    MINNEAPOLIS 

The  portrait  has  had  an  interesting  history  in  modern 
times.  It  was  uncovered  in  the  excavations  at  Pompeii 
which  went  forward  so  vigorously  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. IJarly  in  the  nineteenth,  Murat,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Italy  by  Napoleon  as  King  of  Naples,  despatched 
it  to  a  friend  in  France.  It  stood  for  some  time  in  the 
Chateau  des  Egalades,  and  was  sold  from  there  to  a 
private  collector  in  Nice,  who  retained  it  until  it  was 
purchased  from  him  several  years  ago. 

It  remained  for  the  Romans,  who  were  so  firmly 
established  in  the  realities  of  life  that  they  could  give  us 
a  legal  code,  to  achieve  a  realism  in  portraiture 
which  could  never  have  been  reached  by  the  road 
of  Greek  idealism.  Despite  an  unrelaxing  formality, 
the  Augustan  portraits  are  singularly  intimate  and 
revealing. 

In  the  present  statue,  the  white  of  the  marble  has 
mellowed  and  turned  a  soft  golden  tint,  making  the 
draperies  especially  beautiful.  The  easy  grace  of  the 
lines  of  the  stola  and  the  rippling  cascade  in  which  the 
knotted  palla  falls  from  the  waist  show  the  masterful 
skill  of  the  anonymous  artist  who  carved  it.  The  formally 
treated  curls  of  the  hair  arrangement  are  reminiscent  of 
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the  archaic  style,  but  the  rendering  of 
the  slightly  sagging  lines  about  the 
mouth  and  chin  and  under  the  eyes 
show  the  flexibility  of  a  highly  evolved 
style.  Although  the  whole  work 
speaks  of  an  undeniable  realistic  power 
on  the  part  of  the  artist,  one  cannot 
help  but  wonder  how  he  could  have 
presented  his  model  so  accurately,  as 
this  suggests,  and  yet  given  no  indi- 
cation of  the  character  which  history 
presents  as  the  younger  Agrippina's, 
who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
worst  of  her  succession.  Here,  ac- 
cording to  the  sculpture,  is  a  noble, 
serene,  thoughtful  character,  yet  this 
is  the  mother  of  Nero,  the  sister  of 
Caligula,  accused  of  having  poisoned 
two  of  her  husbands,  who  might  be 
taken  as  a  symbol  of  a  debauched 
Rome.  Perhaps  the  artist  was  too 
discreet  to  draw  aside  the  veil  com- 
pletely and  yet  was  able  by  some 
legerdemain  to  portray  the  features 
truthfully  without  showing  the  spirit 
within. 

Agrippina  "  the  Younger,"  tin- 
daughter  of  Agrippina  and  Germani- 
cus,  was  born  in  a.d.  16  at  a  Rhenish 
settlement  called  in  her  honour  Colonia 
Agrippina — the  modern  Cologne.  She 
was  murdered  by  the  order  of  her  son, 
Nero,  in  a.d.  59.  Other  portraits  of 
her  show  her  as  this  one,  a  woman  of 
mature  years,  as  those  of  the  Villa 
Albani,  the  Naples  Museum  and  the 
Capitoline. 


The  Taft  Museum  Opens  in 
Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  now  has  a  "  branch  museum  "  of  unusually 
intimate  character  in  the  lately  opened  Taft  Museum. 
This  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  the  donors,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the 
Cincinnati  Institute  of  Arts.  It  houses  a  collection  so 
complete  that  at  the  same  time  it  presents  a  beautifully 
furnished  home  of  the  Early  Republican  period  and  an 
art  collection  of  distinction  in  which  are  found  works  by- 
Rembrandt ,  Van  Dyck,  Goya,  Gainsborough,  Romney 
and  Turner  ;  a  rare  group  of  Limoges  enamels  from  the 
thirteenth  to  seventeenth  centuries  ;  Italian  maiolicas 
including  a  group  from  the  Baron  Alfred  de  Rothschild 
collection  ;  and  Chinese  porcelains  chiefly  of  the  K'ang 
1 1  si  period.  A  recent  acquisition  by  the  Museum  of  forty 
pieces  of  Duncan  Phyfe  furniture  from  the  Louis  Guerineau 
Myers  sale  (April,  1932),  further  creates  the  atmosphere 
of  a  fine  mansion  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

The  house  was  built  by  Martin  Baum  in  1820,  after 
designs  by  an  unknown  architect.  It  was  later  owned 
by  David  Sinton,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Taft,  and  was  the 
Taft  residence  while  the  collection  was  being  formed. 
The  house  is  in  the  Georgian  style  and  has  a  Classic 
portico  with  pairs  of  Ionic  columns  at  the  corners  and 
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approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  whose  wrought-iron 
railings  are  finely  designed.  The  interior  has  been  re- 
modelled by  the  removal  of  a  few  modern  additions,  the 
work  of  remodelling  and  installation  being  done  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Walter  H.  Siple,  Director  of  the  Taft 
Museum  and  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum.  The  archi- 
tectural details  of  the  interior  in  the  finely  carved  cornices, 
fan  doorways  and  dignified  columns  are  representative  of 
the  best  in  the  American  application  of  the  Georgian 
style.  Some  early  nineteenth-century  mantels  have  been 
taken  from  other  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  to  complete 
the  effect  where  necessary,  and  the  built-in  wall  cases 
for  the  ceramics  and  other  smaller  objects  have  taken 
their  design  from  moulding  or  mantel,  becoming  an 
integral  part  of  the  room.  Carpets  which  have  to  bear 
the  tread  of  many  passing  feet  naturally  could  not  be  of 
the  type  that  museums  generally  hang  on  their  walls  ; 
they  are  modern,  but  as  they  are  in  the  designs  of  the 
originals  used  in  the  fine  homes  of  this  period  the  effect 
is  entirely  satisfying.  There  is  a  welcome  note  of  cor- 
diality in  allowing  visitors  to  use  chairs  "  of  the  period  " 
and  part  of  the  general  effect,  which  is  a  departure  from 
the  frigidity  of  many  museum  installations  where  a 
seemingly  inviting  interior  offers  slight  respite  from 
"  museum  fatigue 

The  Taft  painting-,  include  Rembrandt's  Young  Man 
Rising  from  his  Chair,  formerly  in  the  Pourtales  collection, 
Van  Dyck's  portrait  of  the  Marchesa  di  Brignolc  Sale, 
three  portraits  by  Hals,  one  of  Reynolds's  paintings  of 
Mary  Robinson,  the  famous  "  Pcrdila,"  Gainsborough's 
Maria,  Duchess  oj  Gloucester,  Romney's  Mrs.  John 
Johnson,  Millet's  Mat  emit  6,  and  twelve  paintings  by 
Turner.  Among  the  enamels  is  a  portrait  ol  the  Due  de 
Guise,  by  Leonard  Limousin,  and  the  same  aitist's 
Thomas  Cranmer ,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury .  There  is  also 
a  noteworthy  fifteenth-century  Limoges  triptyi  h  showing 
the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre,  with  S1  James  and  St. 
Catherine  at  the  sides,  which  has  an  inscription  thai  at 
one  tune  caused  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  mythical 
"  Monvaerni." 

Mr.  Taft  was  a  brother  ..l  President,  later  Chief  Jusl 
William    Howard   Taft. 

A   Near  Eastern   House   Enters  a   Museum 

\n  eighteenth-century  Syrian  house  from  Damascus, 
which  lias  for  some  time  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Brooklyn  Museum,  has  recently  been  arranged  for  public 
view,  the  installation  having  been  delayed  fol  lack  of 
space.  The  house,  whn  h  was  probably  built  about  1750, 
has  a  white  (.  lay  exterior,  is  15  feet  wide,  2 1  feel  li  mg,  and 
17  feet  high,  ex<  lusive  ot  the  large  round  dome  over  the 
flat  roof.  The  house  consists  of  a  single  room,  which 
served  lor  both  living  room  and  sleeping  quarters  In 
the  back  is  a  door  which  led  to  a  courtyard  where  cooking 
and  housework  were  done.  The  main  room  contains  a 
number  ot  cleverly  concealed  closet-  lor  the  mattresses, 
which  were  laid  upon  the  floor  at  night  and  removed  in 
the  morning.  The  simplicity  of  the  arrangement  and 
articles  of  furniture  is  in  contrast  to  the  elaborate  orna- 
mentation given  to  the  walls  and  ceiling  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  textiles,  including  a  tine  Syrian  rug,  which 
covers  the  entire  floor.  Such  objects  of  utility  as  coffee 
sets,   small   tables,   pewter  basins  and  brass  lamps  show 


a  fine  perfection  of  form  and  ornament.  The  walls  of 
wood  are  carved  with  a  design  of  palmetto  leaves,  fruits 
and  flowers,  partly  in  colour  ;  there  are  also  Arabic 
inscriptions  and  symbols  with  sixteen  verses  from  the 
Koran.  Both  ceiling  and  walls  have  many  small  mirrors 
set  at  intervals  in  the  design  to  catch  the  light  which, 
at  night,  came  from  two  brass  oil  lamps  suspended  from 
the  ceiling.  The  house  is  of  the  type  occupied  by  a 
well-to-do   Syrian   and   his   family. 
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A  Newly   Identified   Giovanni   Bellini 

A  recently  discovered  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Gio- 
vanni Bellini,  formerly  in  the  Lazzaroni  collection  in 
Rome,  was  acquired  during  the  past  year  by  the  John 
Levy  Galleries  from  its  more  recent  owner,  Professor 
Bonacini,  and  is 
now  in  New  York 
<No.   viii.). 

The  picture  was 
unknown  to  Dr. 
Gronau  in  pre- 
paring the  volume 
on  Bellini  appear- 
in:;  in  the  Klassiker 
dev  Kunst  series 
last  year,  but  it  has 
since  been  pub- 
lished by  R.  Hen- 
niker-Heaton 
[Burlington  Maga- 
zine, December, 
1932),  without 
mentioning  its  his- 
tory. Mr.  Henni- 
ker  -  Heaton  offers 
plausible  argu- 
ments in  favour  of 
dating  the  picture 
before  the  last  de- 
cade of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  with 
this  problem  his 
article  is  chiefly 
concerned.  In 
claiming  this  as 
the  inspiration  of  a 
group  of  related 
Madonnas  by  Bar- 
tolomeo  Veneto, 
Montagna,  Basaiti 
and  Bissolo,  he  ar- 
rives at  an  earlier 
date  than  is  as- 
signed to  the  paint- 
i  n  g  by  other 
scholars  who  have  passed  judgment  upon  it.  Dr.  W. 
Suida  says  that  "  It  approaches  closely  the  works  dated 
around  the  period  1500  ;  the  Madonnas  in  the  Galleria 
Borghese  and  in  the  Duveen  collection,  and  those  pre- 
served by  the  copies  of  P.  Duia  (Museo  Correr)  and  of 
P.  F.  Bissolo  (Academy,  Venice)."  Fiocco  concurs  in 
this,  saying  it  is  "  of  the  late  period  of  Giovanni  Bellini. 
....  We  find  the  communion  between  Mother  and  Son, 
a  theme  loved  by  the  master  and  developed  around  a 
motif  which  Bellini  alone  had  created,  as  in  the  group  of 
the  Staedel  Institute  at  Frankfort  ;  that  of  placing  a 
hand  under  the  little  foot  of  the  Infant  as  He  sits  in  the 
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lap  of  the  Virgin.  This  motif  is  used  alone,  centralised, 
in  the  two  examples  of  the  Galleria  Borghese  and  the 
one  in  New  York  (Gronau  157— Duveen  collection),  and 
in  various  derivations  by  his  disciples,  among  whose  work 
that   which   shows   most  clearly   his  instruction  is   Pietro 

Duia's  painting  in 
the  Museo  Correr  oi 
Venice." 

The  Virgin  of  this 
painting  is  one  of 
the  most  youthful 
Giovanni  has  given 
us  and  one  oi  the 
gentlest.  By  com- 
parison, the  Ma- 
donna of  the  Venice 
Academy  (where 
the  panel  back- 
ground differs  from 
this  in  having  trees 
on  either  side) 
seems  mature  and 
slightly  aloof.  The 
Duveen  (formerly 
North  brook) 
Madonna  referred 
to  by  both  Messrs. 
Suida  and  Fiocco — 
where  the  motif  of 
clasping  the 
Child's  foot  is  as 
here— is  more  regal. 
This  Virgin  is  not 
the  queenly  figure 
seated  on  a  splen- 
did throne,  as  in  his 
Madonna  of  St.  Job 
or  the  Madonna 
and  Saints  in  the 
Frari,  but  she  is 
rather  a  sister  of 
those  Madonna-^  ol 
Humility  the 
earlier  Italians 
loved  to  paint,  and 
if  there  is  greater  sophistication  in  this  spacious  landscape 
with  its  formal  curtain  than  is  found  in  the  earlier  works, 
the  same  spirit  of  humble  gentleness  is  personified. 
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In  Britain. — "  Sayce,"  tout  court,  means  Prof,  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Henry  Sayce,  the  erudite  Professor  of  Assyriology 
at  Oxford  (1891-1919),  with  a  distinguished  record  ex- 
tending back  some  sixty  years.  Born  1845,  he  became 
so  much  an  institution  as  seemingly  to  challenge  Mortality 
itself.  Yet  he  died  last  month,  and  with  him  passed  one 
of  Britain's  most  famous  archaeologists. 
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John  Constable  and  "The  Nude" 


By  Andrew  Shirley 


It  is  common  enough  thai  when  a  greal 
man  has  achieved  renown  in  one  field,  his  other 
laurels  sadly  wither.  Napoleon's  novel  has  lain  a 
long  century  in  decent  oblivion  ;  "  Raphael  wrote 
a  century  of  sonnets  " — and  so  on.  Similarly,  it 
is  with  surprise  that  one  reads  of  Constable,  par 
excellence  the  landscape  painter,  as  Visitor  in  the 
Royal  Academy  life  class.  We  wonder,  almost 
shocked,  at  a  system  which  allowed  such  amateur 
tuition. 

But,  in  fact,  Constable  was  well  qualified  to 
discharge  this  routine  duty  of  an  Academician. 
He  was  a  serious  portrait-painter  and  had  practi-i  <  1 
that  branch  of  art,  as  occasion  offered,  all  his  life. 
In  landscape,  be  it  remembered,  he  never  ceased 
to  be  a  student.  He  wrote  in  1799,  a  propos  "  the 
fag  of  copying  "  old  masters  :  "  without  the  power 
of  execution  I  should  be  perpetually  embarrassed  " 
(Leslie  :  Life  of  Constable,  2nd  edition,  p.  10). 
Over  twenty  years  later  he  could  still  make  himself 
ill  at  Cole  Orton  by  intensive  work  at  Sir 
George  Beaumont's  little  Claude.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  out  of  character  if  this  "  very 
particular  person,"  as  he  described  himself,    had 
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attacked  portraiture  without  corresponding  study. 
["hough  his  figure  drawings  are  properly  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  it  will  be  apposite  to  review  his 
activities  apart  from  landscape,  emphasising  points 
of  development  rather  than  attempting  a  census. 
From  the  outset,  both  his  own  and  his  family's 
anxiety  for  his  independence  directed  him  to 
portraiture,  then  as  now  the  key  to  commercial 
success  in  art;  and  most  probably  his  two  first 
attempts  in  this  kind  are  the  portraits  of  his  father 
and  mother*  in  Mr.  H.  G.  Constable's  collection. 
rhey  are  hard  and  bare,  only  less  immature  than 
the  Dr.  Grimwood  (the  Dedham  schoolmaster),  now 
m  the  Albert  Hall  and  Gallery,  Colchester.  These 
may  be  dated  round  about  1800.  In  1804  he  was 
commissioned  to  paint  an  altar-piece  for  Brantham 
Church,  Suffolk — Christ  blessing  the  children.  It 
has  little  originality  of  arrangement  or  painting 
capacity  :  and  a  sketch  for  the  composition 
shows  with  what  difficulty  still  his  pencil  circum- 
navigated the  human  figure. 

The  interest  is  negative — or  personal,  in  that  it 

*    A    repainted    replica    is    in    the    Albert    Hall    and 
Gallery,  Colchester. 
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"    R     A      AUG     25.      l820   " 

\1HERI   HALL  AND  GALLERY,  COLCHESTER 

reflects  the  technical  influence  of  West  on  the 
young  painter,  to  whom  his  advice  was  twice  of 
so  much  service. 

As  a  copyist  oi  Reynolds  for  Lord  Dysart  (1807) 
he  learnt  more 
science  and  prac- 
tice than  in  all 
these  experimental 
years.  And  he 
always  acknow- 
ledged his  debt  to 
Sir  Joshua's 
management  of 
chiaroscuro — the 
foundation  of  his 
own  art-  with 
which  he  thus  be- 
c  a  fee  familiar. 


NO.   III. PENCIL    ON 

WHITE     PAPER 
i,:;     IN.     BY     3f     IN. 

CIRCA    1808 

II.    G.    CONSTABLE 

COLLECTION 


Through  the  next  live  years  more  portraits, 
another  altar-piece,  studies  and  more  copies  built 
a  Style  of  solider  performance  ;  and  at  last,  in 
1813,  his  picture  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  George 
Bridgman  seemed  likely  to  win  him  some  popu- 
larity. Marriage  in  1816  enlarged  his  connection 
and  confirmed  the  necessity  of  this  lucrative  em- 
ployment. The  Rebows,  also,  friends  of  his  father, 
commissioned  a  series  of  portraits.  In  1825  he 
was  employed  by  the  Lamberts  of  Woodmansterne : 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  able  to  write  "  my 
commissions  press  in  on  me"  (Leslie:  op.  cit., 
p.  157) — not  for  landscapes,  we  may  be  sure.  The 
next  year  he  is  "  engaged  with  a  sitter  :  a 
dissenter,  but  without  knowing  why,  only  thai 
his  wife  will  not  let  him  go  to  Church  "  (ibid.).  " 
threatens  me  with  having  to  paint  his  portrait  : 
Angels  and  Ministers  of  grace  defend  me  '  "  (ibid., 
pp.  165  and  168). 

But  after  his  wife's  death,  1828,  he  seems  less 
occupied  in  this  way,  though  there  are  occasional 
portraits  of  his  children,  such  as  the  very  fine  one 
of  Maria  (circa  1833J,  belonging  to  the  late  Major 
P.  W.  Leggatt.  There  is  also  recorded  a  copy 
after  Greuze  in  1831 — for  thirty  guineas,  an  oddly 
humble  commission  for  an  R.A.  to  accept.  It  is 
likely  that  with  his  health  failing  he  would  con- 
centrate on  landscape,  especially  after  his  legacy 
from  Charles  Bicknell  of  £20,000  enabled  him  to 
"  stand  before  a  six-foot  canvass  with  a  mind  at 
ease,  thank  God  "   (ibid.,  p.   180). 

As  a  substratum  to  this  activity  were  produced 
the  drawings  from  the  life  which  we  have  now  to 
consider.  It  was  on  February  4th,  1799,  that 
Constable  was  "  this  morning  admitted  a  student 
at  the  Royal  Academy  ;  the  figure  which  I  drew 
for  admittance  was  the  Torso  "  (ibid.,  p.  9).  He 
continued  there  as  a  probationer  until  accepted  as 
a   full   student   on   June   24th,    1800.     Mr.    H.   G. 
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Constable  has  still  a  few  chalk  drawings  of  antique 
heads  which  are  referable  to  this  period.  Their 
weakness  of  execution  and  Constable's  lack  of 
interest  in  the  subject  may  account  for  the  un- 
usually long  period  of  probation. 

But  in  January,  1802,  he  attended  Joshua 
Brookes'  anatomical  lectures,  and  a  new  world 
opened.  "  I  am  much  more  interested  in  the 
subject  than  I  expected,"  he  writes  to  old  Dun- 
thornc,  "  and  feel  my  mind  so  generally  enlarged, 
that  I  congratulate  myself  on  having  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  attend  these  lectures  "  (ibid., 
]>.  12).  The  enthusiasm  thus  kindled  endured  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  In  December,  1836,  he  at- 
tended a  lecture  by  J.  H.  Green,  Anatomical 
Professor  at  the  Academy  :  "it  was  delightful— 
what  a  fine  thing  did  he  make  of  muscular  motion 
controlled  by  the  mind  "  (Shirley  :  Lucas'  Mezzo- 
lints,  p.  138).  Leslie  records  "  many  extremely 
accurate  and  beautiful  coloured  drawings,  of  a 
large  size,  made  by  Constable  at  this  time  (1802) 
from  dissections"  (Leslie:  op.  cit.,  p.  12) ;  but 
1  he  present  writer  has  been  unable  to  come  on  any. 
Constable's  works,  however,  have  a  way  of 
emerging  from  a  long  obscurity  ;  and  one  dav  a 
lucky  chance  may  fill  this  lacuna. 

All  this  time  he  was  also  working  at  the  nude  ; 
and  it  is  usual  to  date  all  his  figure  drawings 
indiscriminately  circa  1800.  However,  there  is  in 
the  drawings  themselves  some  evidence  that  they 
cover  a  wide  period.  The  correspondence  between 
certain  of  them  and  Etty's  studies  at  the  R.A.  gives 
us  at  least  1N07  or  later-  the  time  oi  Etty's 
activity  at  the  life  class  :  it  is  unlucky  that  111 
such  cases  neither  work  should  have  been  dated. 
It  is  disappointing,  too,  thai  it  lias  been  impossible 
to  trace  to  its  present  owner  a  drawing  importanl 
by  its  date  (No.  141.  Still,  there  are  other  groups 
which  can  be  dated  with  some  certainty.  Around 
these  fixed  points  others  are  placed  on  shakier 
grounds  oi  stylistic  development.  It  is  at  leasl 
pretty  clear  that  Constable  drew  in  the  lite  school 
at   intervals  all   his  life. 

Group  I. — Circa  1800. 

I. — Nude  youth,   seated,   legs  extended   to  right, 

left    arm   thrown   across   the   bodv.     Black   chalk 

heightened  with  white  on  bluish  paper,  19!  x  I3§. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.    E3005 — ign. 

2. — Nude  youth,  recumbent  to  right  ;    left  arm 
extended  to  right.    (No.  v.)   Black  chalk  heightened 
with      white     on     brown      paper,      15  J      x      l8|. 
Reproduced:  Holmes,  Constable  and  his  influ 
<>n  Landscape  Painting,  igo2. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  R»i.  gg,  Sc. 

3. — Nude  youth,  stooping  slightly  forward  ; 
right   hand   on    knee,   his  left   shading   his  eyes. 


Black  chalk  heightened  with  white  on  brown  paper, 

2I|   X    12. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.     E$j68 — igio. 

4. — Nude  youth,  drawing  his  sword  ;  left  knee 
rests  on  a  block.  Black  chalk  heightened  with 
white  on  bluish  paper,  22 1|  X  14J. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Constable. 

5. — Nude    youth,    standing    with    legs    apart, 


V 

m 

1 

. 

No.      1\  11    VCK     CHAL1  1   \l  11     will!     WHITE     OX 

lU'FI      PAPER  CIRCA     1815  20f     |\.     BY      [2|     IN. 

H      G.    CONSTABLE    COLLECTION 

bending  down  to  lift  something.  Traces  of  a  cari- 
cature in  bottom  right  corner.  Initialled  by  a  later 
hand  :  J.C.  Black  chalk  heightened  with  white 
on  bluish  paper,   _'_'!    ■    15 }. 

Mr.  H.  <i.  Const 
I  lie  characteristics  of  this  first  group  are  the 
weakness  of  the  outline  and  the  lack  of  soliditj 
in  the  bodies.  In  spite  of  this  there  is  a  certain 
grace  about  them  due  to  the  accurate  management 
of  the  lighting,  which  clearlv  is  Constable's  main 
interest  in  each  study.  Possibly  of  much  the  same 
date  are  two  others  : — 
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NO.    V. BLACK    CHALK     HEIGHTENED    WITH    WHITE    ON    BROWN    PAPER 

VICTORIA    AND    ALPERT    MUSEUM 


15*   BY     l8f    IN 


CIRCA     l80O 


6. — Nude  girl,  seated,  directed  to  right,  leaning 
on  her  right  arm.     Black  chalk  on  bluish  paper, 


22^  x  14. 


L.   J.    Waits   Bequest 


Albert   Hall   and  Gallery, 
Colchester. 


7. — Nude  girl,  arms  extended  to  right  and  hands 
clasped  ;  head  turned  over  right  shoulder.  Two 
additional  studies  of  a  seated  woman.  Black 
chalk  on  bluish  paper,  14  x  22-|. 

L.  J.   Watts  Bequest :    Albert  Hall  and  Gallery, 

Colchester. 
Group  II.— 1808. 

A  series  of  drawings,  all  clearly  from  the  same 
sketch-book  ;    one  is  dated. 

8. — Nude  girl,  recumbent,  her  right  hand  on  the 
ground,  her  left  arm  leaning  on  a  block.  Dated  1808. 
Verso. — Sketch  of  nude  youth,  standing  with  left 
hand  on  hip,  and  right  arm  raised.  Pencil  on  white 
wire-wove  paper,  showing  part  of  an  ellipse  as  a 


watermark,  6-|  X  3| 


Mr.  H.  G.  Constable. 


9. — Nude  youth,  recumbent,  legs  extended  to 
left    (No.    hi.).     Verso. — Sketch    of   a   nude    girl, 


seated,  directed  to  right  ;  holding  her  left  leg 
crossed  over  her  right.  Pencil  on  same  paper, 
with  watermark  as  No.  8,  6f  x  3§. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Constable. 

10. — Torso  of  a  youth.  Verso. — (a)  Sketch  of 
nude  youth,  walking  to  left  ;  left  hand  on  hip, 
right  arm  raised,  (b)  Sketch  of  nude  youth, 
standing  in  profile  to  right  and  reading.  Pencil 
on  paper,  similar  to  No.  8,  but  without  the  water- 
mark, 6|  x  3f.  Mr.  H.  G.  Constable. 

11. — Nude  girl,  lying  on  her  right  side.  (Based 
on  the  figure  in  Rubens'  Hermit  with  Angelica 
asleep,  in  the  Vienna  Gallery.)  Pencil  on  white 
wire-wove  paper,  apparently  similar  to  No.  8.  No 
watermark  detected,  but  the  drawing  is  framed, 
3%  X  6J. 

L.  J.  Watts  Bequest :    Albert  Hall  and  Gallery, 

Colchester. 

These  drawings  show  a  distinct  advance  in 
solidity,  though  still  there  is  occasional  clumsiness 
in  the  arms  and  legs.  The  flatness  of  the  arm,  for 
instance,  in  No.  11  recalls  the  same  fault  in  the 
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i  portrait  of  Sophia  Lloyd.     Similar  in  style  are  the 
:  following  : — 

12. — Nnde  youth,  sleeping,  recumbent  to  right, 
leaning  on  right  arm  ;  his  head  resting  on  right 
shoulder.  Pencil  on  white  wire-wove  paper, 
3 1  x  6.  Mr.  Victor  Rienaecker. 

13. — Nude  girl,  seated,  directed  to  right,  three- 
quarter  length  ;  her  head  turned  over  right 
shoulder.  Pencil  on  white  wire-wove  paper,  with 
part  of  a  watermark  resembling  No.  8,  y\  x  5f. 

Mr.   Victor  Rienaecker. 

The  next  drawing  has,  unfortunately,  not  been 
traced.     Obviously    its    character    must    provide 
1  most  important  evidence  for  dating  the  remainder 
of  the  chalk  drawings. 

14. — Nude  youth,  standing.     Dated  1808.  Black 
1  chalk,  21  x  i2i.     Sold  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Constable's 
collection  at  Sotheby's,  December  1st,   1926,  lot 
138. 

There  is,  however,  another  fixed 
point  in  the  sequence  provided 
by  a  drawing  belonging  to  Mr. 
Rienaecker,  with  which  another 
of  Mr.  Constable's  may  perhaps 
I  be  taken. 

15. — Nude  girl,  recumbent  to 
right;  three-quarter  length; 
arms  crossed  over  head  ;  right  leg 
bent  up.  Inscribed  by  Constable  : 
"  Royal      Accademv/Decr.       10. 

i8u./Mr  Wests'     de \ 

Peri . . .  1 .( /successfull — [comedy  ?] 
/Owen  Visitor.''  The  paper  has 
been  cut  near  the  inscription, 
which  is  difficult  to  read.  Black 
chalk  heightened  with  white,  4| 
x  8|.         Mr.  Victor  Rienaecker. 

16. — Nude  girl,  seated,  leaning 
on  right  hand  (No.  vi.).  Black 
chalk  heightened  with  white  on 
brown  paper,    17;^    ■    14;. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Constable. 
Group  III.-  circa  1815  or  later. 

17. — Nude  man,  rising  from  a 
seat  (No.  i\\).  In  the  top  right 
corner,  a  sketch  of  a  woman. 
Black  chalk  heightened  with 
white  on  buff  paper,  20 J  x  I2§. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Constable. 

18. — Nude  youth,  standing; 
raight  arm  raised,  holding  a 
sword.  Black  chalk  heightened 
with  white  on  butt  paper,  20-|-  X 
13].  Mr.  H.  G.  Constable. 

19. — Nude    youth,    walking   to 

w,  ,    £,  "         ■        ,      ,  ,    ?  NO.       \  I.  —  BLA(  K 

lett  ;    left  arm  raised,  head  bent        Circ\  r8o8 


forward.     Black  chalk  on  buff  paper,  2of  X  12J. 
L.  J.  Watts  Bequest,  Albert  Hall  and  Gallery, 

Colchester. 
20. — Nude    youth,    kneeling     (No.     i.).     Black 
chalk  on  bluish  paper,  22J  X  14. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Constable. 

21. — Nude  youth,  seated,  directed  to  left  ;    left 

arm  stretched  down  between  his  knees,  head  bent 

down.     Black  chalk  on  bluish  paper,  22-fe  x  13  jf. 

L.  J.  Watts  Bequest,  Albert  Hall  and  Gallery, 

Colchester. 
In  all  these  drawings  the  forms  are  handled  with 
far  greater  certainty.  And  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  shadows  are  obtained  by  light  cross 
hatching.  The  point  is  finer  than  in  the  previous 
groups.  The  date  given  is  tentative.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  attach  to  this  group  the  following  :— 
22. — Nude  youth,  seated,  directed  to  left  ;  left 
arm,  resting  on  a  ledge,  supports  his  head.     Black 
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No.  VII. — OIL  study  : 

i  'INSTABLE,    R.A. 

II.     (.. 


PAPER  MOUNTED  ON  CANVAS  BY 

CIRCA    1S3O  24     IN.    BY    I 

CONSTABLE    COLLECTION 


JOHN 

7i  in. 


in   the  Life  Class  in   1831.)     Black  chalk 
on  buff  paper,  i2§  X  20f. 

L.  J.   Walls  Bequest,  Albert  Hall  mid 
Gallery,  Colchester. 

Group  IV. — 1820. 
26. — Nude  girl,  standing,  left  hand  <>n 
her  head.  Inscribed  by  Constable  :— 
'  Howard.  1820."  With  later  initials, 
"  JC."  Pencil  on  white  wire-wove  paper 
with  part  of  a  watermark  :  "  W  Da." 
7tV 


x  4iV- 


Mr.  H.  G.  Constable. 


27. — Nude  girl,  lying  on  her  right  side, 
lacing  front  ;  right  arm  hides  her  head, 
left  arm  bent  up  ;  right  leg  crooked  back. 
Inscribed  by  Constable  : — "  Howard.  febv 
1820."  With  later  initials  :  JC.  Pencil 
on  same  paper  with  watermark  as  No.  26, 


7iV 


x  4to 


chalk  mi  buff  paper,  2o|  x  I2§. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Constable. 
23. — Nude  youth,  kneeling  on  left  knee  ;  left 
hand  raised  to  his  head,  which  is  turned  to  right, 
looking  down.  Additional  studies  at  the  top  of 
a  nude  figure,  with  arms  raised  above  head.  Black 
chalk  on  buff  paper,  20]  x  I2f. 

L.  J.  Walls  Bequest,  Albert  Hall  and  Gallery, 

Colchester. 
24. — Nude  girl,  seated,  directed  right  ;  removing 
a  thorn  from  her  left  foot.     Black  chalk  on  buff 
paper,  20f  X   I2f. 

L.  J.   Walts  Bequest,  Albert  Hall  and  Gallery, 

Colchester. 
25.— Nude  youth,  supported  on  the  ground  by 
his  left  hand.  (The  pose  suggests  the  lowest  figure 
of  the  group  with  the  column  at  the  top  of  Michel- 
angelo's Last  Judgment.  If  this  is  so,  the  drawing 
may  be  connected  with  the  figure  set  by  Constable 


Mr.  H.  G.  Constable. 
28. — Nude  girl,  standing,  three-quarters 
to  left  ;  hands  clasped  above  her  head. 
Inscribed  by  Constable  :  —  "  Howard  visi- 
tor." Pencil  on  white  wire- wove  paper  ; 
no  watermark  detected,  but  the  drawing 
is  framed,  7  X4||. 

L.  J.  Watts  Bequest,  Albert  Hall  and 

Gallery,  Colchester. 

29, — Nude   girl,    standing,    directed    to 

right  ;  right  arm  crooked  over  a  stanchii  in. 

(The  pose  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 

left-hand  of  the  Three  Graces,  by  Rubens, 

in  the  Uffizi.)    Inscribed  by  Constable  :— 

"  RA    Aug    25.    1820    Royal    Academy  " 

(No.  ii.).     Pencil  on  white  paper,  6|  x  4j. 

L.  J .  Watts  Bequest,  Albert  Hall  and 

Gallery,  Colchester. 

30. — Nude    girl,    lying    on    her    left    side,   her 

legs  extended  to  right.     Pencil    on    white  paper, 

4i  X  7A. 

L.  J.  Watts  Bequest,  Albert  Hall  and  Gallery, 

Colchester. 

31. — Nude  girl,  her  right  arm  raised,  her  left  knee 
on  a  block.     Pencil  on  white  paper,  y\    ■:  4-J-. 

.1/;-.  H.  G.  Constable. 

32. — Nude  youth,  recumbent,  to  right  ;  left  arm 
raised  to  head,  right  hangs  over  the  couch  ;  right 
leg  bent  up.  Verso. — Sketch  for  No.  30.  Pencil 
on  white  paper,  y\  x  4J-.        Mr.  H.  G.  Constable. 

The  first  three  drawings  in  this  group  are  all 
from  the  same  sketch-book  ;  Nos.  29-32  show 
much  the  same  character.  There  remains  one 
other  drawing  which  has  not  been  seen  by  the 
present  writer,  but  which  is  listed  for  completeness. 

^- — Nude  youth,  seated.     Chalk,  21 1  X  i6|. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  42-73  (in  circulation). 
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From  1820  we  must  advance  another  eleven 
years  for  a  fixed  date — Constable's  visitorship  in 
the  Life  Class  in  January,  1831.  The  first  of  his 
four  figures,  taken  from  Raphael's  Eve  and  the 
Serpent,  was  set  with  a  background  of  laurels, 
"  from  which  were  pendant  numbers  of  that  kind 
of  orange  called  '  forbidden  fruit  '  '  (Gilchrist  : 
Life  of  Etty,  II.,  59).  Though  he  told  the  students 
they  probably  expected  a  landscape  from  him,  his 
principle  was  involved  never  to  look  at  any  object 
without  a  background.  He  made  a  study  of  the 
subject  in  oils  which  has  had  a  tragic  history. 
Miss  Isabel  Constable,  in  her  latter  days,  taking 
exception  to  Eve's  nudity,  destroyed  all  but  her 
head,  which  still  belongs  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Constable 
(canvas,  4§  x  3f).  The  serpent  also  was  rescued, 
but  only  to  perish  at  the  hands  of  Sinn  Feiners, 
filled  with  St.  Patrick's  ardour.  It  is  also  recorded 
that  Etty  made  a  study  of  it  in  the  school 
(Gilchrist  :  ibid.). 

The  next  two  figures  set  for  the  students  were 
from  Michelangelo's  Last  Judgment.  An  oil  study 
canvas,  36  x  27J)  still  exists  of  the  man  bearing 
a  cross,  high  up  on  the  right  side  of  this  com- 
position. It  is  unmounted  and,  unfortunately, 
too  much  damaged  for  reproduction.  Another 
study,  also  in  Mr.  Constable's  collection,  is  illus- 
trated here  (No.  vii.  ;  paper  mounted  on  cam. is, 
24  x  17J).  It  is  unconnected  with  any  recorded 
activity  of  Constable's,  though  it  is  an  accom- 
plished piece  of  work.     Hut  we  know  nothing  oi 


Constable's  second  visitorship  in  July,  1832,  be- 
yond the  reference  to  it  in  the  letter  published  by 
Mr.  Peter  Leslie  : — "  Cooper  (who  likes  to  be  busy) 
and  who  is  perhaps  obliging,  helps  me  at  the 
Academy — I  shall  set  a  figure  there  on  Thursday 
(to-morrow)  evening — a  lady — I  have  obliged  Etty 
bv  taking  one  of  his  Models — and  have  made  one 
of  his  old  hacks  happy  "  (P.  Leslie  :  Letters  of 
Constable  to  Leslie,  p.  88). 

In  the  last  month  of  his  life  Constable  was  once 
more  Visitor — the  last  to  officiate  at  Somerset 
House.  To  commemorate  this,  Etty  gave  him  one 
of  his  studies  ;  presumably  the  one  illustrated. 
No.  viii.,  the  only  Etty  in  the  Constable  collection 
(paper  mounted  on  canvas,  19!  X  23I).  This 
time  Constable  concluded  on  the  three  figures  from 
the  S.  Peter  Martyr,  in  SS.  Giovanni  and  Paolo. 
"  I  am  determined  to  sift  that  picture  to  the 
bottom,"  he  writes  in  December.  E836  (Leslie,  op. 
cit.,  p.  1^2).  The  pains  he  took  with  it  may  be 
judged  from  various  items  in  bis  sale,  which  include 
an  oil  copy  and  a  drawing  of  the  trees  that  Tiffin 
bought  with  ten  others  for  a  guinea  (lot  305). 
There  are  two  other  lot-,  521,  522,  of  drawings 
related  to  this  subject  ;  an  early  print  is  also 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  him.  All,  however,  are 
lost.  But,  as  in  so  much  art  history,  to  show  what 
is  missing  has  almost  as  great  value  as  to  show 
what  exists.  \nd  it  may  be  hoped  that  this 
article  may  lead  to  the  rediscovery  of  this  side  oi 
I  1  mstable's  activity. 
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The    Fatal     Bargain 

By    the    Editor 


Years  ago,  a  celebrated  collector  of 
antiques  was  standing  at  the  garden  gate  of  his 
country  house.  His  gaze  was  fixed  on  a  cart  which 
was  coming  slowly  towards  him  on  the  dusty  road, 
and  his  pulses  quickened  in  the  way  which  col- 
lectors know  so  well.  For  the  hundredth  chance 
had  happened  ;  in  that  cart  there  was  precariously 
balanced  a  very  fine  Elizabethan  court  cupboard  ; 
and  one  does  not  ignore  gifts  from  Heaven. 

Our  collector  stopped  the  cart  as  it  was  passing 
by,  and  had  a  word  with  the  rustic  driver.  The 
cupboard  belonged  to  Mr.  Blankdash,  who  was 
sending  it  to  London,  "  where  he  could  get  £40 
for  it."  So  our  collector  turned  the  carrier  back 
with  a  tip,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Blankdash.  As 
a  result  of  which  the  collector  acquired  the  cup- 
board for  £40 — an  undeniable  bargain,  even  in 
those  remote  days. 

That  is  to  say,  it  would  have  been  an  undeniable 
bargain  had  not  the  collector  suddenly  realised 
that  the  piece  was  a  clever  fake.  He  was  a  sports- 
man and  made  no  bones  about  it  ;  but  what 
worried  him  was  whether,  and  if  so,  for  how  long, 
the  cart  had  been  going  slowly  up  and  down 
before  his  gate,  waiting  to  catch  his  unsuspecting 
eye? 

That  collector  has  been  dead  these  many  years  : 
peace  to  his  ashes  !  Were  I  to  give  his  name, 
everyone  would  recognise  him  as  an  expert  with 
a  "nose"  for  a  fake  that  was  normally  of  the 
keenest.  Yet  on  this  occasion  his  critical  facultv 
was  lulled  by  the  desire  to  make  a  picturesque 
bargain. 

Now,  every  collector  dreams  of  finding  his  ideal 
in  some  quite  unlikely  spot,  and  securing  it  for 
the  proverbial  song.  Such  things  have  happened 
before  and,  despite  jeremiads,  will  occur  again. 
Rare  helmets  degraded  to  the  most  menial  offices  ; 
fine  chairs  obscenely  mutilated ;  glasses  that 
would  make  a  connoisseur's  mouth  water,  used 
perilously  to  stimulate  the  salival  flow  in  persons 
of  careless  habits  :  all  collectors  have  been  teased 
with  a  score  of  anecdotes  like  these.  Every  now 
and  again  somebody  brings  a  dirty  old  picture 


into  one  or  other  of  the  great  auction  rooms,  "  to 
sell  for  what  it  will  fetch,"  and  receives  a  nice 
little  nest-egg  as  the  result  of  careful  cataloguing. 

Yet,  for  one  real  bargain  that  is  made  in  a  casual 
manner,  there  are  simply  scores  of  failures. 
Bargain  hunting  simply  cannot  be  forced.  More 
than  once  it  has  been  my  lot  to  encounter  the 
collector  who  buys  a  thing  because  it  is  "  cheap." 
On  the  whole,  he  accumulates  a  precious  lot  of 
rubbish. 

Not  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  thrill  of  bargain 
hunting  :  far  from  it.  But  the  fact  has  often 
been  brought  home  to  me  that  if  aspiring  collectors 
would  go  to  a  firm  with  a  reputation  to  lose,  and 
pay  a  decent  price  for  a  piece  they  really  want, 
they  would  stand  far  less  chance  of  taking  a  toss 
than  by  frittering  away  their  money  in  the  pursuit 
of  alleged  bargains.  Experts  with  knowledge  and 
experience  at  their  backs  can  take  a  chance  at  the 
game,  though  they  well  know  how  rarely  a  prize 
will  come  their  way.  And  we  have  seen  how  even 
an  expert  with  a  good  tale  of  discoveries  to  his 
name  may  be  caught  off  his  guard. 

There  are  still  plenty  of  antiques  to  go  round, 
and  the  intelligent  dealer,  who  spends  his  lifetime 
at  the  job,  knows  where  to  find  them  a  great  deal 
better  than  any  "casual."  Which  means  that  a 
real  bargain  is  as  likely  to  be  found  in  a  sprucely 
conducted  shop  as  anywhere  else.  After  all,  what 
is  a  bargain  but  something  which  is  thorough  ly 
worth  its  price  ?  But  to  form  a  stock  of  antiques 
of  quality  takes  up  both  time  and  money,  so  do 
not  begrudge  the  dealer  his  just  and  proper  profit. 
He  has  a  business  to  maintain,  and  he  sells  his 
hard-earned  experience  as  well  as  his  fascinating 
goods.  Never  forget  Whistler's  retort  when 
counsel  for  Ruskin  cross-examined  him  on  the 
point  that  The  Falling  Rocket  had  been  painted 
in  a  couple  of  days. 

"  The  labour  of  two  days,  then,  is  that  for  which 
you  ask  two  hundred  guineas  ?  " 

"No,"  returned  Whistler,  with  characteristic 
acerbity,  "  I  ask  it  for  the  knowledge  of  a  life- 
time."— F.  Gordon  Roe. 
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Studies  in  English  Engraving 

By  A.    M.   Hind 
ii. 

Hans     Holbein     and     English    Woodcut    in    the    Sixteenth    Century 


Xo.  I.— Diogenes  Initial     Designed  by  Holbein 

S.  Chrysostom,   "Homilies"  [Renold 

Wolfe,  1543) 


I SC  U  SS I NG 
English  woodcut 
illustration  of 
the  fifteenth 
century  in  the 
preceding  study, 
I  found  more 
originality  a  n  d 
interest  than  has 
usually  been 
granted,  though 
even  at  the  higher 
estimate  its 
artistic  value  is 
small  in  com- 
parison with  contemporary  work  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  But  even  this  modest  comparative 
value  diminishes  in  the  first  two  decades 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  wealth  of  book  illustration  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  native  talent,  or  in  the  lack  of  enterprise, 
English  publishers  were  content  to  accept  their 
illustrations  at  second  hand  from  abroad,  getting 
hacks  to  produce  copies,  or  borrowing  the  foreign 
blocks  themselves. 

Among  such  works  was  the  Calendar  of  Shepherds, 
a  book  of  country  lore  first  published  at  Paris  by 
Guy  Marchant  in  1491,  and,  in  various  later 
editions,  by  Antoine  Verard.  There  were  several 
editions  printed  in  England  from  1506  onwards,  by 
Pynson,  Notary  and  De  Worde,  some  with  blocks 
borrowed  from  Verard  (copies  themselves),  and 
others  with  poorer  copies.  De  Worde  also  issued 
an  English  translation  of  Sebastian  Brant's  Shyppe 
of  Fooles  in  1509,  with  copies  from  the  series  of 
cuts  originally  issued  at  Basle.  It  was  only  natural 
that  publishers  should  reprint,  or  copv,  illustra- 
tions which  had  become  associated  with  popular 
books,  rather  than  seek  for  new  designs.  In 
general,  such  copies  were  poor,  but  in  one  example, 
Pierre  Gringoire's  Castell  of  Laboure,  printed  by 
Pynson  about  1505,  the  copies  fall  little  short  of 
the  original  woodcuts  in  the  French  editions 
printed  by  Pigouchet  for  Vostre  some  five  years 
earlier. 


Another  distinctively  French  strain  is  seen  in  a 
series  of  borders  with  dotted  backgrounds  which 
appear  in  the  Golden  Legend,  1503-4,  and  the 
Chronicles  of  England,  1504,  printed  by  Julian 
Notary.  They  follow  the  tradition  of  the  French 
Horce  of  the  late  fifteenth  century,  and  are  in 
precisely  the  same  style  as  borders  used  by  Hopyl 
in  Paris  in  his  Passionael  (the  Golden  Legend  in 
Dutch)  of  1505  and  1507. 

In  more  specifically  English  work  there  is  little 
to  boast  of  in  this  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.    The  title-cut  on  Bishop  Fisher's  Funeral 


NO.    II. TREATY    OF  MARRIAGE     BETWEEN"     (THE    EMPEROR) 

CHARLES  (v.)  AND  PRINCESS  MARY  TUDOR,  FROM  CAR- 
MI  I  I  \  M  FS '"  CARMEN  DE  SPONSALIBUS  "  (RICHARD  PYNSON 
CIRCA    I508)  5f    IN.    BY    4    IN. 
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NO.     III. ST.     GEORGE  MARK     OF    THE     BOOKSELLER,     JOHN     REYNES,     IN     RANULF 

HIGDEN'S    "  POLYCHRONICON  "    (PETER    TREVERIS,    I527)  gf   IN.    BY    6{    IN. 

SHOWING    STRONG  GERMAN   INFLUENCE 


Sixtnon  on  Henry  VII.,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  1509,  is  a  characteristic  example,  crudely 
designed  and  cut,  and  certainly  more  typical  than 
real  in  its  representation,  for  it  served  again,  with 
a  new  pall,  in  the  same  prelate's  Funeral  Sermon 
on  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  later  in  the 
war. 

Considerably  more  sensitive  and  with  an  attrac- 


tive naivete  of  design  are  the  two  woodcuts 
illustrating  a  little  book  by  Henry  VII. 's  Latin 
Secretary,  Petrus  Carmelianus,  on  the  Treaty  of 
Marriage  between  Prince  Charles  (later  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.)  and  Princess  Mary,  printed 
by  Pynson  about  1508.  The  second  plate,  showing 
the  reception  of  the  Ambassadors  by  the  Princess, 
is  here  reproduced  (No.  ii.). 
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NO.     IV. THE    HIRELING    SHEPHERD 

DESIGNED    BY    HOLBEIN  FROM    URBANUS 

REGIUS'     "   LYTLE     TREATYSE  "     (W.     LYNNE, 

1548) 

Then  a  large  woodcut  of  real  decorative  quality 
(No.  iii.)  was  used  by  the  bookseller,  John  Reynes, 
as  his  mark  at  the  end  of  Ranulf  Higden's  Poly- 
chronicon,  printed  by  Peter  Treveris  in  1527;  and 
it  possibly  represented  his  own  shop  sign  of  St. 
George  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  The  same  block 
was  cut  into  three  pieces  and  used  on  the  title-page, 
the  upper  strip  with  Reynes's  mark  being  removed, 
the  crown  placed  on  the  second  strip  with  the 
medallion  head  of  Henry  VIII.  between  the  Royal 
Arms  and  the  Arms  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
Reynes's  mark  in  larger  form  introduced  below 
the  main  subject. 

The  factor  of  real  moment  in  the  development 
of  English  woodcut  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  the 
influence  of  Hans  Holbein  the  younger.  In  much 
cit  the  work  the  fresh  beauty  characteristic  of 
fifteenth-century  work,  with  its  economy  of  line, 
was  lost  amid  more  elaborate  craftsmanship. 
Holbein,  inure  than  any  other,  held  to  a  purity  of 
style,  which  is  so  perfectly  exemplified  in  his  little 
woodcut  Illustrations  to  the  Old  Testament  and  his 
Dance  of  Death.  Though  not  published  before 
1538,  at  Lyons,  these  series  were  probably  largely 
(lit  at  Basle  by  the  famous  woodcutter  Hans 
Lutzelburger,  who  died  in  1526,  and  were  known  in 
proof  impressions  before  Holbein's  firsl  visit  to 
England  in  1527.  Between  1519  and  1524  he  had 
produced  many  designs  for  woodcut  illustration 
for  the  Basle  printer  Frobenius,  and  in  1521 
Pynson  had  one  of  these  copied  for  the  title  of  that 
famous  hook,  Henry  VIII. 's  Assert  io  Septem 
Sacramentorum  adversus  Martin  .  Lutherum,  the 
work  for  which  Pope  Leo  X.  conferred  on  Henry 
his  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith." 

During  his  first  visit  to  England,  in  1527-28, 
Holbein  stayed  in  the  household  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by 
Erasmus,  but  it  was  not  until  after  his  subsequent 
settlement  in  England,  where  he  lived  from  1532 
until  his  death  from  the  plague  in  1543,  that  anv 


of   Holbein's    designs    are    known    to    have    been 
specially  made  for  English  books. 

The  earliest  of  these  is  the  large  title-border  of 
the  first  edition  of  Coverdale's  "  English  Bible  " 
°f  x535  (No.  viii.),  of  which  there  are  variant 
issues,  but  none  bearing  the  printer's  name  until 
that  of  James  Nycholson  of  Southwark,  1537. 
The  question  as  to  whether  the  anonymous  editions 
were  printed  by  Froschouer  at  Zurich,  or  under  the 
auspices  of  Jacob  van  Meteren  at  Antwerp,  is  still 
unsolved.  The  woodcut  bears  no  signature,  but 
the  style  points  indubitably  to  Holbein  as  the 
designer.  The  small  column  cuts  in  the  text  itself 
have  also  been  attributed  to  Holbein,  but  actually 
they  are  copies  from  a  series  of  woodcuts  by  Hans 
Sebald  Beham,  first  published  by  Egenolph  at 
Frankfurt  in  1533  (Biblisch  Historien). 

The  title-cut  of  the  "  Great  Bible  "  first  issued 
in  1539  (sometimes  called  "  Cranmer's  Bible," 
from  the  prologue  added  by  the  Archbishop  in  its 
second  issue  of  1540)  has  also  been  ascribed  to 
Holbein,  but  without  justification.  It  has  none  of 
his  characteristic  quality  of  draughtsmanship  and 
refinement  of  design,  and  is  somewhat  overloaded 
with  figures  and  inscriptions  on  scrolls.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  a  design  of  great  interest,  showing  Henry 
VIII.  presenting  the  Bible  to  Cranmer  and  Crom- 
well, and  the  Archbishop  and  Chancellor  passing 
it  in  their  turn  to  clergv  and  laity,  and  a  preacher 
addressing   a   crowd   of   all   sorts   and   conditions. 

Another  English  translation  . . t  the  Bible  issued 
ni  I537>  between  Coverdale's  and  the  "  Great 
Bible,"  so-called  "  Matthew's  Bible  "  from  the 
name  on  the  title-page  (though  John  Rogers  is 
known  to  have  been  chiefly  responsible  for  this 
version),  also  has  an  attractive  title-cut.  I  have 
seen  no  reference  to  the  authorship  of  this  cut, 
which  is  cleat  ly  I  Fpper  German  in  its  style  of  figure 
and  landscape,  and  Dr.  K.  T.  Parker  found  the 
original  for  me  in  Erhard  Altdorfer's  border  to  the 
Low  German  Bible,  printed  by  Ludowick  Diet/  a1 
Lubeck,  1533-34.  ail('  afterwards  used  by  the  same 


No. 


V. CHRIST   BEFORE   CAIAPHAS 

DESIGNED    BY    HOLBEIN 
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printer  at  Copenhagen  in  1550  for  the  first  Danish 
Bible.  The  English  block  is  a  close  copy,  nearer  in 
detail  than  another  copy  by  Hans  Brosamer,  used 
in  another  Low  German  Bible,  printed  at  Magde- 
burg in   1536. 

The  printer  g^^«SHE!P3 
Renold  Wolfe 
was  fortunate 
in  securing 
Holbein's  de- 
signs for  his 
own  printer's 
mark,  which  is 
known  in  two 
versions,  a  de- 
lightful subject 
of  children 
robbing  an 
apple-tree 
(No.  xii.).  And 
Holbein's,  with- 
out a  doubt, 
are  various 
pictorial 


which 

in     his 

S    with 

Denta- 


initials 
appear 
books, 
Curius 
tus  refusing  the 
Gifts  of  the 
Samnites  (in 
Iceland's  Ge- 
n c t  hi i a c 0 n 
Eduardi,  1543), 
H  with  Jacob's 
blessing,  D  with 
Diogenes  (No. 
L),  K  with 
Samson  '  s 
Slaughter  of 
the  Philistines, 
0  with  the 
Judgment  of 
Solomon,  all  of 
which  four  first 
occur  in  S. 
Chrysostom , 
Homilice,  1543, 
and  there  are 
probably  others 
which  I  have 
not  noted. 

Wolfe 
printed  a 
Wyatt,   in 


also 
little 
John 


NO.    VIII. TITLE-PAGE    OF    COYERDALF.'s 

DESIGNED    BY    HOLBEIN 


teristic  economy  of  line,  that  I  feel  convinced  the 
woodcutter  used  a  drawing  specifically  made  by 
Holbein  for  the  purpose,  and  did  not  merely  adapt 
his  block  from  a  larger  drawing  or  painting. 

That  another 
^.Jgjj  woodcut  por- 
trait  after 
Holbein  is  still 
to  be  found  is 
shown  by  the 
inscription  on 
Hollar's  etching 
of  the  Profile  of 
a  bearded  Man 
(P.  1548),  H. 
Holbein  im  idit 
in  lignum. 

Then  two 
little  oblong 
subjects,  com- 
parable with 
the  Illustrations 
to  the  Old 
Testa m e n  I  , 
appeared  in 
Cranmer's  Cate- 
chism, printed 
b  y  W  a  1 1  e  r 
Lynne,  1548, 
the  I'harisee 
and  Publican, 
and  Christ  hea- 
ling a  man 
possessed  of  a 
Devil  (the  latter 
inscribed  Hans 
Holben).  A 

small  upright 
block  of  Moses 
and  the  Tables 
of  the  Law  at 
the  beginning 
of  the  same 
book  is  also 
Holbein's  de- 
sign, repeated 
from  a  part  of 
the  title-cut  of 
Coverdale's 
Bible.  Two 

other  cuts  be- 
long to  the  same 
series  as  those 


BIBLE, 


1535 
BY    6£ 


roundel    portrait    of   Sir   Thomas 
Leland's  Ncenicz  in   Mortem   T. 

Viati,  1542,  which  is  evidently  based  on  Holbein. 

It  is  so  well  conceived  as  a  woodcut,  with  charac- 


in  the  Catechism,  i.e.,  the  Hireling  Shepherd,  which 
appeared  on  the  title  of  Urbanus  Regius  (No.  iv.), 
A  lytle  treatyse  after  the  manner  of  an  Epystle, 
printed   by   W.    Lynne,    1548,    and   Christ   before 
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Caiaphas,  of  which 
I  only  know  a  sepa- 
rate impression  in 
the  Print  Room, 
British  Museum 
(No.  v.). 

The  last  of  Hol- 
hein's  designs  for 
English  book  illus- 
tration which  I 
have  to  mention  is 
in  some  respects 
the  greatest,  i.e., 
the  Henry  VIII.  in 
Council  (No.  x.), 
which  occurs  at  the 
end  of  Edward 
Halle's  Chronicle, 
1548.  It  is  signed 
/  F  in  the  lower 
right  corner,  the 
initials  of  the  wood- 
cutter Jacob  Eaber, 
w  h  o  w  0  r  k  e  d  at 
Basle  between  1516 
and  1525,  and  was 
settled  in  France 
about  1534  1550. 
The  woodcut  shows 
a  composition  of 
great  dignity,  which 
looks  as  if  it  mighl 
have  been  designed 
lor  a  larger  purpose, 
perhaps  for  the 
decoration  of  White- 
hall. But  the  lire 
of  1698  destroyed 
most  of  Holbein's 
greater  work  in  the 
Palace,  so  we  can  di  1 
no  more  than  make 
the  conjecture. 

Impressions  in 
both  copies  of  the 
hook  in  the  British 
Museum  are  poorly 
printed,  and  the  re- 
production has  been 
made  from  a  much 
clearer  impression. 
from  a  Grangerised  Pennant's  "  London  "  in  the 
Print  Room,  in  the  state  in  which  it  appeared  in 
the  third  edition  of  Foxe's  "  Book  of  Martyrs," 
1576,  with  King  Henry  the  eyght  in  the  cartouche 
in  place  of  the  earlier  God  save  the  Kyng. 

An  attractive  series  of  little  oblong  designs  to 


\"       X         KING     HENRY    VIII.     I.N     COUNCIL 
FROM    EDWARD    HALLE'S    "CHRONICLE,"     IS(N 


BY    JACOB     FABER,     AFTER    HOI  ''I    II 
8£    IN.    BY    5  J     IN. 


the  Months  on  a  broad  Almanack  of  1551,  of  which 
there  is  an  impression  in  the  Bagford  Collection-, 
in  the  British  Museum  (Harl.  5937,  52  and  53), 
shows  a  close  follower  of  Holbein  in  character  of 
design  and  style  of  woodcut,  but  it  lacks  Holbein- 
power  of  drawing. 
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NO.     XI. — IRISH    CHIEFTAINS 


10TH-CENTURY    WOODCUT 


IN    THE    ASHMOLEAN    MUSEUM,     OXFORD 


And  Holbein's  influence  still  predominates  in 
the  woodcut  illustrations  to  Foxe's  "  Book  of 
Martyrs "  (The  Actes  and  Monuments),  first 
printed  by  John  Day  in  1563,  and  issued  in  many 
subsequent  editions.  John  Day  was  type-cutter  as 
well  as  printer,  and  the  initials  on  certain  of  his 
blocks  have  led  to  the  very  doubtful  conjecture 
that  he  was  also  a  woodcutter.  His  own  portrait, 
dated  1562,  which  appeared  in  the  "  Book  of 
Martyrs,"  one  of  the  best  portrait  cuts  of  the  time, 
is  signed  /  D,  and  the  same  initials  also  occur 
in  the  Allegory  of  Death  (two  men  by  a  tomb)  used 
as  his  printer's  mark  at  the  end  of  William 
Cunningham's  Cosmographicall  Glass,  1559.  This 
interesting  work  contains  numerous  other  wood- 
cuts, including  the  title-cut  signed  IB/.,  a  good 
portrait  of  the  author,  a  large  View  of  Norwich, 
and  little  maps,  and  pictorial  initials  with  various 
signatures,  including  ID,  I  B,  I  C,  and  H.  The 
same  signature  I  B  f.  also  occurs  on  the  title-cut 
of  Billingsley's  Euclid,  printed  by  John  Day,  1570. 

Possibly  this  I  B  is  the  painter  John  Bettes,  by 
whom  there  is  a  portrait  of  Edmund  Butts  dated 
1545,  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  best  English 
woodcut  portrait  of  the  time,  that  of  Franz 
Burchard  (eet.  55,  1559),  has  been  attributed  by 
Campbell  Dodgson  (Burlington  Magazine,  XII. 
(1907),  39)  to  John  Bettes  as  draughtsman,  though 


it  was  cut  at  Wittenberg  by  J.  L.  Siebenburger 
after  Burchard's  death  in  1560.  The  inscription 
and  verses  accompanying  the  print  in  the  British 
Museum  point  clearly  to  the  portrait  being  the 
work  of  an  English  draughtsman  in  1559,  when 
Burchard,  Chancellor  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
was  in  London,  but  Mr.  Dodgson  confesses  that 
the  attribution  to  Bettes  is  drawing  a  bow  at  a 
venture. 

The  most  decorative  of  John  Day's  books  is  the 
Book  of  Christian  Prayers  collected  out  of  the 
Ancient  Writers,  commonly  called  "  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Prayer-Book,"  compiled  bv  the  printer's 
son,  Richard  Day,  and  issued  in  1578.  It  is 
decorated  throughout  with  woodcut  borders,  after 
the  manner  of  the  French  Horce  (No.  vi.). 

There  is  an  earlier  book  of  Christian  Prayers  and 
Meditations,  printed  by  John  Day,  1569,  of  which 
the  only  copy  to  which  I  have  reference  is  in  the 
Huntington  Library,  California,  but  I  have 
omitted  to  find  whether  its  borders  are  the  same  or 
a  different  series.  Richard  Day's  book  was  re- 
printed in  1581,  1590  and  1608,  and  the  illustration 
(No.  vi.)  is  taken  from  the  edition  of  1581. 

Other  books  with  interesting  woodcuts  are  John 
Heywood's  allegory,  The  Spider  and  the  Flie, 
printed  by  Thomas  Powell,  1556  (with  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  author,  and  numerous  cuts  of 
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Studies  in  English  Engraving 


poet  or  housemaid  with  cob- web  and  fly) ,  Edmund 
Spenser's  Shepheardes  Calendar,  printed  by  Hugh 
Singleton,  1579  (with  charming  little  oblong  cuts 
of  the  months,  including  one  "  purposely  intended 
to  the  honor  and  prayse  of  Queen  Elisabeth  " 
showing  the  Queen  conducting  an  orchestra  of  her 
ladies),  and  George  Turberville's  Book  of  Faul- 
conrie,  and  Noble  Art  of  Venerie  or  Hunting, 
printed  by  Bynneman  for  Christopher  Barker, 
1575.  The  Turberville  contains  a  good  series  of 
hawks,  a  poor  set  of  hounds,  and  hve  woodcut 
subjects,  designed  and  cut  with  more  distinction, 
including  the  well-known  plate  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
hawking,  and  less  often  reproduced,  the  Queen  at 
a  Hunt  Picnic  (No.  vii.). 

Another  of  Day's  books,  John  Derricke's  Image 
of  Ireland,  1581,  has  a  curious  interest.  There  are 
no  illustrations  in  the  British  Museum  or  Oxford 
copies,  but  the  Edinburgh  University  copy  con- 
tains twelve  folding  plates  with  verses,  giving  a 
vivid  representation  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney's  cam- 
paign against  the  "  Woodkarnes."  Five  of  the 
illustrations  are  unsigned  and  roughly  drawn  and 
tut,  but  the  seven,  which  contain  the  figure  of 
Sidney,  are  signed,  either  I  D  or  F  D,  and  designed 
and  cut  with  much  greater  skill,  in  the  manner  of 
the  illustrations  to  Foxe's  "  Martyrs."  The  plate 
reproduced  (No.  ix.)  shows  Sir  Turlough  Luineach 
O'Neill  (the  "Great  O'Neill")  offering  his  sub- 
mission to  Sir  Henry  Sidney. 

Among  the  few  English  single  cuts  of  the  period 
is  another  illustration  of  the  same  stormy  epoch 
of  Irish  history,  a  group  of 
Irish  chieftains  "Drawn 
after  the  qvicke"  (No.xi.), 
which  I  only  know  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford. 

Another  large  single  cut 
on  a  broadside  with  title 
the  W  el  spoken  Nobody, 
and  the  motto  Nobody  C  H  A  R  I 
is  my  Name  that  beyreth 
every  bodyes  blame,  is  a 
Reformation  satire  based 
on   the   foolish   servant's 


*  Editorial  Note. — Cf. 
-Mr.  C.  R.  Beard's  remarks 
on  the  17th-century  warming 
pan  motto  :  "  Who  bvrnd  the 
bed,  Nobodie,"  in  The  Con- 
noissei  r,  January,  1933,  p  9. 
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From  John  Leland's  "Genethliacon  Eduardi,"  lji'i 


regular  answer,  "  Nobody  broke  it,  Sir."*  Two 
impressions  are  known,  one  from  Britwell  Court, 
now  in  the  Huntington  Library,  California,  the 
other  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late  W.  L. 
Schreiber,  reproduced  in  Volume  VI.  (1893)  of  his 
Manuel  de  V Amateur  and  in  his  Sale  Catalogue 
(1909,  No.  102).  According  to  the  Manuel  it  was 
based  on  Ulrich  von  Hutten's  poem  Nemo,  of 
which  there  are  several  editions  between  about 
1512  and  1519,  and  the  woodcuts  on  the  titles  of 
the  editions  of  Erfurt  (1512  ?),  Leipzig,  Augsburg 
and  Louvain  (in  and  about  1518)  contain  the  same 
motives.  The  sale  catalogue  describes  it  in  more 
detail,  and  states  that  the  verses  were  translated 
from  a  broadside  (Der  wolredendt  Niemand)  by 
Georg  Schan,  Strassburg,  1533,  of  which  the  only 
impression  known  is,  or  was,  at  Gotha. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Isaac,  whose  study  on  English  and 
Scottish  Printing  Types  has  recently  been  published 
by  the  Bibliographical  Society  (1932),  tells  me  that 
the  types  are  those  used  by  Richard  Jugge  about 
1545-47,  which  offers  a  fair  basis  for  dating  the 
broadside  (see  Isaac,  Facs.  58  a  and  b).  A  peculiar 
interest  is  attached  to  the  woodcut,  as  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  "  Picture  of  Nobody  "  referred 
to  by  Trinculo  in  Shakespeare's  'Tempest" 
(Act  III.,  Sc.  2).  Another  version  of  the  text, 
John  Deacon's  Treatise  intituled  :  Nobody  is  mv 
name  which  beareth  everi-bodies  blame,  was  printed 
by  R.   Waldegrave  about  1585. 

Finally,  I  would  refer  to  another  large  woodcut, 
the  Ark  Royal  (Plate,  p.  231),  a  sheet  measuring 
about  20  inches  by  29 
inches,  of  which  the 
unique  impression  is  in 
the  British  Museum. 
I  here  are  few  contem- 
porary records  of  ships 
of  greater  interest,  and 
the  famous  flagship  of 
tin-  English  fleet  that 
fought  the  Spanish 
Armada  forms  a  fitting 
end  to  this  brief  surwv 
of  Tudor  and  Elizabethan 
woodcut. 

[Unless  otherwise  stated, 
all  the  illustrations  are 
reproduced  from  originals 
in  the  British  Museum. 
Nos.  i.,  iv.,  v.  and  xii. 
are    shown    actual    size. 
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About  four  years  ago,  I  started  making 
a  study  of  the  marks  which  appear  on  the  back 
of  most  of  the  examples  of  the  eighteenth-century 
Derbv  china.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  collecting 
what  are  known  as  documentary  specimens  by 
the  various  artists,  and  I  very  soon  noticed  that 
the  theory,  which  has  been  before  the  public  for 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  of  the  mark  having 
been  made  by  the  artist  was  untrustworthy. 
Gradually  I  collated  over  3,000  specimens  of  Derby 
China  of  this  period,  and,  after  an  exhaustive 
study  of  them,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it 
was  the  Gilder  who  made  the  Crown,  Baton  and 
I).  Mark,  and  the  Potter  the  impressed  Mark. 
For  instance,  the  H  impressed  will  be  found  more 
generally  on  Coffee  Cans,  Cups,  Chocolates  and 
their  Saucers.  I  purposely  refrain  from  giving 
explicit  details  of  all  of  the  latter  marks  because, 
as  yet,  we  have  not  been  able  to  compile  a  List 
ol  Potters  at  the  Factory  for  this  period  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have 


a  List  of  the  Gilders  of  1787,  compiled  from  docu- 
ments made  up  by  John  Duesbury,  brother  of  the 
second  William  Duesbury,  and  the  son  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Nottingham  Road  Derbv  Porcelain 
Factory.  This  particular  Mr.  John,  besides  being 
a  very  able  Foreman,  was  "  A  very  Bad  Man," 
according  to  the  London  Manager,  Joseph  Lygo. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  was  the  lover  of  Bernice 
Banford,  the  wife  of  that  most  interesting  artist 
in  miniature,  James  Banford,  who,  as  often  as  not, 
was  away  drunk  or  in  some  other  trouble.  In  the 
St.  Alkmund's  Church  Records  there  is  an  original 
Report  of  the  Parochial  Overseers,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  this  same  John  Duesbury  had 
made  away  with  about  £570  of  the  Overseers' 
money,  and  was  to  be  apprehended  and  put  into 
prison,  his  goods  seized  and  used  towards  the 
reduction  of  this  deficiencv.  But  this  is  dated  as 
late  as  December  12th,  181 1,  and  due  regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  inroads  of  advancing  age  on 
the  health  of  Mr.  John,  who  had  certainly  not  led 
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NO.    III. ONE   OF   A   PAIR   OF 

JARDINIERES,       POSSIBLY      BY 
JOHN  BREWER  CIRCA  1805 

MARK    IMPRESSED    NO.    76 

C.    B    AND    D    AND    3    IN    PUCE 

(WILLIAM     COOPER) 

(SEE    NO      XI. c) 

ALSO  jff.    (ISAAC   FARNSWORTH, 

REPAIRER) 
THE  SCRIPT  "  N  "  WAS  USED 
TO  DEFINE  VASES,  FIGURES, 
JARDINIERES,  ETC.. WHICH  HAD 
SEPARATE  (UNDISCOVERED) 
PATTERN     BOOKS 

DERBY     MUSEUM 


No.     I Y.       o.\  I      in       \     PAIR     HI      1  OMPI  IR  I S 
BY     \\  II  MAM     HI  1   I   INi.sl   1    ',  1    IRI    \     1-S() 

MARK    No.    1    (JOSEPH    si  Alii  ES) 
si  1      NO.     XI. B) 

M    rHOR'S    COLLEI    HON 


N  0  V  .  J  A  R  I  >  I  N  1  |.   R  , 

PAINTED    WITH     I  1IKI  1     LAND- 
SCAPES, PROBAB]  \    i.\    rO(  Kl  \ 

Mill 

MARKS      IN       lilll  -1   E       NO. 

XI I .  J  ) ,        INCLUDING        \  o         , , 

(WILLI  \M    -mi  1  in 

LANDSC  IP]      HER]      SHOWN     Is 

A     VIEW      Nl    \l;      BR]    Mis  w  1  . 
DERBYSHIRE 

DERBY    MUSEUM 
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NO.    VI. —  ONE    OF     A    PAIR    OF    VASES     BY     ROBERT     BREWER 

CIRCA     1805 

MARK    OR    UNKNOWN    GILDER,    NO.    0  (SEE    NO.    XI.  V) 

VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM 


NO.     VII. PLATE     DECORATED    AND     GILDED      BY      WILLIAM 

BILLINGSLEY  CIRCA    I788  (SEE    NO.    XI. G) 

IMPRESSED    "  V  "    IS    POSSIBLY    THE     POTTER'S     MARK,    BUT 

MAY    HAVE    BEEN    USED    TO    INDICATE    THE    PASTE 

AUTHOR'S    COLLECTION 


a  life  conducive  to  the  continuance  of  mental  and 
bodily  activity  in  the  autumn  of  his  days. 

The  1787  List  of  Gilders  extends  to  13  numbers 
and  12  names.  I  have  seen  numerals  as  high 
as  35  for  this  period,  but,  at  the  moment,  the  only 
names  which  can  be  coupled  with  the  numerals 
are  12  out  of  the  first  13.  In  this  type  of  study, 
while  theory  is  useful,  it  is  only  worth  while 
publishing  facts. 

The  second  List  of  Gilders  was  compiled  for 
1820  and  consists  of  12  names.  It  was  made  by 
James  Thomason,  Manager  to  Robert  Bloor  ;  but 
details  of  these  Gilders  must  be  reserved  for  dis- 
cussion at  some  future  opportunity. 

The  1787  List  is  as  follows  : — 


I 

Thomas  Soar. 

9- 

William  Smith. 

2 

Joseph  Stables. 

10. 

Jonathan  Blood. 

3 

William  Cooper. 

11. 

William  Taylor. 

4 

William  Yates. 

(Except  on   Blue 

5 

Jonathan  Yates. 

and  White.) 

6 

Not  known. 

12. 

John  Duesbury. 

7 

William  Billingsley. 

13- 

Joseph  Dodd. 

8 

William  Longdon. 

The  illustration  which  has  been  chosen  as  an 
example  of  No.  12 — the  John  Duesbury  mentioned 
above — is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of 
china  in  existence  (Nos.  xiii.  and  xv.M).  It  will 
be  seen  from  a  careful  scrutiny  that  it  originally 
had  the  Pattern  No.  237  marked  in  puce,  and  that 
over  this  mark  a  plum-coloured  267  has  been 
superimposed.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
Zachariah  Boreman,  the  Chief  Landscape  Artist, 
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No.  VIII. COFFEE  CAN'  WITH 

I    \MP       SCENE,        BY       ROBERT 

BREWER  <   [RCA     I79<> 

(SEE     NO.     XI.  Il| 

note  the  curious  "  8  "  of 

428    and   similar    "  8  "   on 

footring  in  puce  (william 

longdon) 

\v  \i  i.ACE  ELLIOT  ('in  1  EC  1  ion- 


No.  IX.  (TOP  KIGIII  1         P]  ATE 
WITH    SHIPPING   PATTERN    I98 

CIRCA     I796 

(SEE    NO.     XII    111 

NO!  E  CURIOUS  "  8  "   ^S   \1'.<>\  I 
(WILLIAM    LONGDON) 

\V.    G.    H      LARCOMBE    coll  E(  - 
TION 


NO.    X. — PLATE,   PATTERN   NO.   I47,   DECORATED    WITH    LANDSCAPES,   POSSIBLY  BY  JAMES 
BANFORD  CIRCA     I792  MARK    IN    PUCE    AND    ON     FOOTRING    NO.     II     (WILLIAM 

TAYLOR)    ;        NO.     V.     JONATHAN     YATES,     GILDER,     WHEN     EMPLOYED      FOR     BLUE     ENAMEL 
WORK    ONLY   ;      AND    IMPRESSED    "    P  "    AND    "  O  "    (EITHER    POTTER'S    OR    TYPE    OF   PASTE) 
(SEE   NO.  XII. L)  DERBY    MUSEUM 
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NO.    XI. A BILI.INGSLEV    AND    SOAK    (SEE    NO.    I.)  B^BILLINGSLEY    AND    STABLES    (SEE    NO.     IV.)  C BREWER    (?) 

AND  WILLIAM  COOPER   (SEE  NO.   III.)  D        BILLINGSLEY   AND  YATES  ON  THE  DESSERT  PLATE,   CIRCA    [788,    ILLUSTRATED 

NO.    XII.,    PAGE   35,    IN    "  THE   CONNOISSEUR,"    JANUARY,    1933  IMPRESSED    "  O   "    REFERS   EITHER   TO   POTTER   OR    PASTE 

E BOREMAN   AND  YATES BILLINGSLEY  AND   LONGDON    (SEE   NO.    II.)  F BREWER;    UNKNOWN   GILDER    (SEE   NO.   VI.) 

G BILLINGSLEY    (SEE    NO.     VII    I  H BREWER    AND    LONGDON     (SEE    NO.    VIII.) 


was  sitting  opposite  George  Complin,  the  Chief 
Fruit  and  Bird  Artist,  at  the  same  bench.  Comp- 
lin, intent  on  his  work,  and  just  having  completed 
one  cup,  reaches  forward  for  another,  happens  to 
take  one  belonging  to  Boreman,  and  continues  to 


decorate  it  with  his  beautiful  Fruit  and  Birds. 
After  a  time  the  Kiln  Man  comes  along  and  picks 
up  the  completed  work  of  both  these  Artists, 
which  is  taken  away  for  the  second  firing.  When 
this  firing  is  complete  it  is  discovered  that  Complin 
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No.   XII    II  I       BREWER    \.\ JGDON     mi     SO     IX.)  J— JOCKEY    HILL    (?)    AND    WILLIAM    SMITH 

i     -NO.  V.)  K       BOREMAN    IKD  BLOOD,  ON  CREAM-JUG  PATTERN    ^11     CIRCA  1 792     IX   hi   11 

UM       NOT    ILLUSTRATED)  IMPRESSED    "    K   "    REFERS     II !     In    POTTER    OR    PAST] 

I         BANFORD(?         fAYLOR     \M>    YATES       Ml      NO      X 


has,  in  fact,  decorated  one  oi  Boreman's  patterns. 
So  the  piece  is  taken  to  the  Foreman,  John 
Duesbury,  for  his  decision,  and  he  quite  rightly 
paints  over  the  237  the  darker-coloured  267,  be- 


■  ause,  after  all,  no  matter  what  artist  may  decorate 
a  piece,  the  pattern  always  remains  the  same. 

In  the  illustration-  showing  the  various  forms 
-I   Mark-  made  by  the  different  Gilders  it  will  be 
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No.    XI  II. — COFFEE    CAN,    BY    GEORGE   COMPLIN  CIRCA    I79I  MARK   NO.    12    fjOHN    Dl'ESBl'RY)     (SEE    NO.    XV. M) 

AUTHOR'S    COLLECTION 
NO.     XIV. COVERED    CUP    AND    SAUCER,     BY    PHILIP    CLAYEY  CIRCA     l8l8  MARK    NO.     13     (JOSEPH     DODD)      | 


(SEE    NO.     XV. N) 

seen  that  both  Pattern  428,  from  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Wallace  Elliot,  and  Pattern  198,  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Larcombe,  of  Derby,  have  the 
numeral  8  in  the  Pattern  Number,  and  also  that 
the  Gilder's  Number  was  8  (xi.H  and  xii.Hi). 
This  refers  to  William  Longdon.  The  8  is  made 
in  a  very  curious  manner,  very  much  like  a  bad 
capital  B,  and  as  this  appears  in  both  the  eights 


LARCOMBE    COLLECTION 

on  each  pattern,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Crown, 
Baton  and  D,  and  Pattern  Number  were  made  by 
the  Gilder.  I  have  seen  twenty-seven  specimens 
with  this  same  curious,  characteristic  8,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  there  can  be  any  possible  doubt 
of  these  facts,  because  in  any  particular  numeral 
the  same  type  of  Mark  has  always  been  found 
accompanying  it. 


/} 


NO.    XV. M. BOREMAN'S    PATTERN    NO.    267,    SUPERIMPOSED    ON    COMPLIN'S    237,    WHICH    IS 

VERY    LIGHT    AND    SCARCELY    SHOWS    IN    ILLUSTRATION 
GILDER    DUESBURY     (SEE    NO.    XIII.) 
NO.     XV. N  CLAVEY    AND    DODD    (SEE    NO.    XIV.) 
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Famous  Hogarth  Reidentified 

By  H.  Isherwood  Kay 


Previous  to  1909  the  National  Gallery 
catalogue  described  Hogarth's  portrait  No.  1663 
as  representing  "  Hogarth's  sister  Ann,  Mrs. 
Salter,"  under  which  title  the  portrait  had  been 
purchased  in  1898.  Following  the  late  Austin 
Dobson's  assurance  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
William  Hogarth,  published  in  1907,  that  the  sitter 
was  "  clearly  '  Hogarth's  sister  '  from  the  likeness  ; 
but  if  it  is  Ann,  it  cannot  be  '  Mrs.  Salter  .  .  .  . 
for  Ann  Hogarth  died  unmarried,"  the  apparently 
superfluous  "  Mrs.  Salter  "  was  then  dropped. 
Likeness  being  a  notoriously  treacherous  guide,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  new  doubt  arose  in  1921, 
when  "  Ann  "  was  deleted  and  a  question  mark 
crept  in  after  "  Hogarth's  sister."     But  no  further 


mention  was  made  of  Mrs.  Salter,  whose  name, 
nevertheless,  has  been  a  source  of  misgiving  to 
many  students  of  the  portrait.  For  though  no 
critic  or  cataloguer  has  ever  recorded  the  fact,  that 
name  is  inscribed  on  the  canvas,  in  cursive 
characters,  in  black  pigment,  just  below  the  centre 
of  the  painted  oval.  Doubt  having  subsided 
again,  in  the  1929 — and  present — edition  the  title 
was  amended  to  a  terse  and  definite  "  Ann 
Hogarth." 

Till  now  no  one  has  ever  tested  the  identification 
of  the  sitter  by  trying  to  date  the  portrait, 
though  to  strike  a  date  accurate  to  within  .1 
few  years  either  way  would  not  be  difficult. 
An    it     happens,     however,     that    very    relevant 
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particular  has  been  available  all  along, 
provided  by  the  artist  himself,  following  his 
signature,  in  the  bottom  right-hand  corner. 
Hitherto  unnoticed,  the  full  inscription,  which  a 
good  torch  will  reveal,  reads  "  W.  Hogarth.  Pinx. 
1744."  Now  whereas  Hogarth's  sitter  is  indubi- 
tably a  young  woman  of  not  more  than  twenty 
,  to  twenty-five,  Ann  Hogarth  in  1744  was  forty- 
three  years  old.  Solely  on  the  ground  of  age, 
therefore,  she  must  be  ruled  out.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  date  could  be  more  appropriate  for  Mrs. 
Salter,  who,  as  Elizabeth  Seeker,  spinster  of 
Grantham*,  and  niece  of  the  future  Archbishop 
Seeker,  married  on  November  2nd,  1744,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Salter,  D.D.,  newly  appointed 
1'icbendary  of  Norwich.  The  inscriptions  and 
conjunction  of  events  just  recorded  correspond 
too  perfectly  to  leave  room  for  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  the  true  identity  of  Hogarth's  sitter,  even 
had  we  not  additional  evidence  with  which  to 
clinch  the  matter.  The  strange  thing  is  that 
with  "  Mrs.  Salter  "  as  a  clue,  Austin  Dobson 
should  not  have  solved  the  problem  forthwith, 
since  in  both  editions  of  his  book  he  reprints 
from  Nichols  and  Steevens  (Vol.  III.,  published 
1N17)  a  list  of  "  Paintings  of  Uncertain  Date  " 
which  includes  "  Mrs.  Salter,  Wife  of  the  Master 
of  the  Charterhouse  "  ;  wife,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Salter  aforesaid,  who  in  1763 
became  Master  of  the  Charterhouse. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  the  portrait 
commemorates  the  marriage  of  November  2nd, 
1744,  though  whether  it  was  executed  for  the 
bride's  family,  or  for  the  bridegroom,  our  present 
limited  knowledge  of  the  picture's  history  makes 
it  difficult  to  judge.  No  companion  portrait  of 
Ur.  Salter,  by  Hogarth,  has  been  recorded  thus 
far,  but  that  is  no  proof  that  none  was  painted, 
for  of  the  bride's  portrait  we  have  but  one  brief 
glimpse  during  a  century  and  a  half.  It  appears 
— for  the  first  time — as  lot  455,  "  Mrs.  Salter  of 
the  Charterhouse — not  engraved,"  in  the  Samuel 
Ireland  salej  at  Leigh  &  Sotheby's  Rooms  on 
May  12th,  1801,  to  be  bought  by  Mr.  Vernon  for 
£2  12s.  6d.,  after  which  it  vanishes  until  purchased 
from   Messrs.   Colnaghi   by   the   National  Gallery 

*  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Stokes,  Librarian  to  the 
Charterhouse,  for  kindly  directing  me  to  the  Harleian 
Society  "Registers  of  Charterhouse  Chapel,"  which 
contain  this  and  other  useful  information 

f  Samuel  Ireland  (d.  1S00),  engraver  and  printseller, 
was  a  great  collector  of  Hogarthiana. 


in  1898.  When  it  passed  out  of  Salter  or  Seeker 
hands  may  never  transpire.  In  1 908,  Austin 
Dobson  stated  that  he  thought  he  had  been 
informed  orally  by  Messrs.  Colnaghi  that  the 
picture  "  had  belonged  to  the  widow  of  Baillie 
Auchie  ;  then  to  Mr.  Ainge."  Unfortunatelv, 
neither  of  these  collections  is  traceable,  and  unless 
this  publicity  is  the  means  of  finding  them  out, 
Austin  Dobson's  recollection  is  likely  to  avail  us 
nothing. 

Precocity  was  an  outstanding  characteristic  of 
Hogarth.  First  exemplified  in  his  rapid  develop- 
ment from  the  silversmith's  apprentice  just  out  of 
his  articles  in  171 7  to  the  original  and  accom- 
plished author  of  popular  conversation  pieces  in 
1728,  it  shows  again  in  his  magnificent  full-length 
portrait  of  Captain  Coram,  which,  according  to 
his  own  testimony — and  the  truth  of  it  is  not  to 
be  questioned — was  one  of  the  first  portraits  he 
painted  on  the  scale  of  life.  Few  mortals  can 
command  such  instant  mastery.  Although 
Hogarth  "  found  by  mortifying  experience  that 
whoever  would  succeed  in  this  branch  must  adopt 
the  mode  recommended  in  one  of  Gav's  fables, 
and  make  divinities  of  all  who  sit  to  him,"  and  in 
theory  was  infuriated  by  the  rival  claims  of  truth 
and  expediency,  he  swiftly  resolved  his  mind  in 
face  of  his  sitter — apparently  without  serious  loss 
of  custom  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
without   injury  to   his  conscience. 

Mrs.  Salter,  we  feel  sure,  is  as  excellent  a  likeness 
as  it  is  delicious  a  piece  of  painting.  For  vivacity 
of  colour,  touch  and  composition,  for  spontaneity 
of  mood  and  ease  of  pose,  and  as  an  evocation  of 
the  sitter's  natural  sparkle  and  simplicity  it  is  in 
a  different  world  from  other  portrait  painting  of 
the  time.  It  is  a  remarkable  compound  of 
mastery  and  naivete ;  though  comparison  with 
another  feminine  portrait  of  the  same  year  suggests 
that  Hogarth  could  to  some  extent  assume  the 
latter  quality  if  his  subject  seemed  to  demand  it. 
This  second  portrait  of  1744,  of  Mrs.  William 
James,  constructed  on  much  the  same  plan  and, 
according  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Worcester 
Museum,  U.S.A.,  in  the  same  colour  scheme,  is 
apparently  more  subtle  in  its  characterisation, 
whilst  it  sufficiently  answers  the  charge,  levelled 
against  him  in  his  own  lifetime  and  often  since, 
that  Hogarth  was  incapable  of  apprehending  the 
more  touching  and  delicate  aspects  of  feminine 
beauty  and  charm. 
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In  the  history  of  faking,  Samuel  Pratt  deserves 
I  chapter  to  himself.  His  imitations  of  mediceval 
armour,  wildly  improbable  though  they  often  were, 
came  gratefully  to  a  world  awakened  to  the  joys 
of  antiquarian  romance  by  the  genius  of  Scott. 
Treasure  after  treasure  was  "  discovered  "  by 
Mr.  Pratt,  finding  their  way,  in  some  instances, 
to  honoured  places  in  great  collections,  from  which 
a  more  critical  generation  has  hastened  I"  degrade 
them. 

These  "  Pratt  forgeries  "  have  now  acquired  a 
special  interest  of  their  own,  and  it  may  not  be 
too  fantastic  to  suggest  that  they  may  even  come 
to  In-  collected  lor  their  own  queer  sake.  Yet  it 
fhust  not  he  imagined  that  everything  which  Pratt 
had  handled  was  necessarily  a  forgery.  Among 
Ins  stock  there  were  genuine  pieces  of  a  rarity 
which  he  attempted  to  enhance  by  indiscreet 
embellishments.  Hov  one  such  rarity  has  been 
rediscovered  and  stripped  of  its  superfluous 
additions  is  intriguiugly  related  in  the  article 
which  follows. — Editor. 


So  manifold  and  so  various  were  the  sins 
and  wickednesses  oi  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Pratt, 
and  of  his  time  damnee  Grimshaw,  thai  any  early 
armament  coming  from  thai  source,  or  from  the 
collections  of  those  whom  Pratl  supplied  with  his 
choicest  "rarities,''  is  open  at  first  si-ln  ti>  the 
gravesl  suspicion.  For  Pratt,  in  his  later  days, 
when  the  sources  that  furnished  his  early  exhi- 
bitions and  served  to  dress  the  Kglinton  lourna- 
nient  had  run  dry,  was  guiltj  "t  foisting  upon 
his  customers  forgeries  even  of  the  mosl  blatanl 
kind,  tricked  out  with  pedigrees  as  false  as  the}' 
were  impudent.  But  "  duffers  "  though  very 
mam  oi  his  archaeological  treasures  were,  it  is  ye1 
possible  to  find  among  those  that  can  be  traced 
antiquities  of  real  interest  and  sometimes  even  of 
the  greatest  documentary  importance.  It  was 
probably  his  enterprise  that  brought  to  light  the 
fine  von  HuKhotl  bacinet  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York  ;  and  one  oi  his  dis- 
coveries, long  regarded  with  grave  and  totally 
unwarranted  suspicion,  was  the  great  copper  helm 
in  Mr.  Cripps-Day's  collection  (The  Connoisseur, 
April,  1931).  An  equally  precious  and  authentic 
head-piece  of  1'ratt's  finding  is  the  early  fourteenth- 


,Vo.  ; Bacinet       English        Early   14th  century 

hi  the  collection  of  Mr.  James  C  Mann,  I-  S    L. 


century  bacinet,  in  the  collection  oi  Mr.  James  G. 
Mann,  F.S.A.,  wlmh  forms  the  subject  of  this 
article   (No.   i.). 

I  lie  documented  history  of  Mr.  .Mann's  bacinet 
begins  apparently  on  November  roth,  1852,  when 
11  was  exhibited  l>\  Pratl  to  the  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association  [J.B.A.A.,  Vol.  VIII.  (1853), 
p.  354,  and  PI.  38  op.  p.  [64),  though  according 
to  Pratt's  probably  truthful  statement  it  had 
previously  been  offered  to,  and  unwisely  rejected 
by,  the  authorities  ai  the  Tower  of  London. 
When  shown  to  the  Association,  n  was  embellished 
with  a  visor  oi  Prati  -  own  fashioning  and  "  camail 
or  chain  neck-piece,  in  situ."  made  of  butted  rings 
(No.  iii.i.  Unfortunately,  the  drawing  of  it  made 
for  the  Association's  Journal  (reproduced  in  J.  R. 
Planche's  Cyclopaedia  of  Costume,  1876,  Vol.  I. 
(art.  vizor),  p.  516)  is  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  almost 
unrecognisable. 

From  Pratt,  the  bacinet  passed  to  that  catholic 
if  somewhat  over-enthusiastic  collector,  Lord 
Londesborough.  At  the  Londesborough  sale  at 
Christie's  on  July  4th  and  following  days,  iNNN, 
it  appeared  as  lot  272.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
seen  by  those  pre-eminent  connoisseurs  of  ancienl 
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-RESTORATION     OF    MR.     MANN'S    BACINET,     BASED     ON 
OXIDISATION    OF    THE    SURFACE 


arms,  the  late  Baron  de  Cosson  and  the  late 
Viscount  Dillon,  who  severally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, as  noted  in  their  copies  of  the  sale  cata- 
logue, that  the  skull  was  genuine,  though  the  visor 
and  "'camail,"  or  aventail,  to  give  this  defence  its 
correct  name,  were  modern. 

Having  realised  at  this  sale  the 
princely  sum  of  thirteen  guineas,  the 
helmet  vanished  into  a  private  col- 
lection, where  it  remained  for  more 
than  forty  years  until  it  was  ob- 
tained, still  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  left  Pratt's  hands,  by  Mr.  Mann 
about   two  years  ago. 

Since  coming  into  Mr.  Mann's 
possession  it  has  returned  to  some- 
thing closely  approaching  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  before  Pratt 
laid  his  sacrilegious  hands  upon  it. 
His  additions  have  been  removed 
and  cast  into  limbo,  and  the  holes, 
which    Pratt    caused    to    be    bored 


about  the  margin  to  secure- his~pre- 
posterous  aventail,  have  been  filled  up. 
The  holes  for  the  visor  pins  have,  however, 
been  left,  since  they  are  too  large  to  fill, 
except  with  heavy  and  unsightly  rivets. 
Such  is  briefly  the  recent  history  of  this 
head-piece.  Its  archaeological  importance, 
however,  cannot  be  dismissed  so  sum- 
marily, for  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  documentarily,  this  bacinet  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  head-pieces  existing 
to-day  either  in  Europe  or  America.  It 
is  one  of  the  earliest  fully  developed 
bacinets  surviving.  Certain  features 
render  it  probable  that  as  an  actual 
armament  it  is  unique  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
balance  of  evidence  seems  to  be  heavilv 
in  favour  of  it  being  of  English  origin. 

The  general  features  of  this  head-piece 

may  be  seen  in  the  illustrations.     Round 

the  centre  of  the  skull  and  over  the  brow 

is  a  series  of  rivets  which  originally  carried 

the  strap  to  which  the  lining  was  sewn. 

There  are  no  holes  into  which  vervelles  to 

secure     an     aventail     could     have     been 

fastened.     The  marginal  holes,  now  filled 

up,   besides  having  every  appearance  of 

being  comparatively  modern  and  made  to 

secure  Pratt's  "  camail,"  are  too  small  to 

have  been  properly  used  for  this  purpose. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  fair  to  conclude 

that  this  head-piece  was  either  intended 

,.„,.         to  be  worn  over  a  mail  coif,  an  indication 

of  its  early  period,  or  that,  like  the  burbut 

of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  il 

was  worn  upon  the  bare  head.     Many  doughty 

captains  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 

even  preferred  such  open-faced  head-pieces  for  the 

serious   business   of   the   field   to   the   houndskull , 

sallet  or  armet,  which,  though  safer,  considerably 

No.     III. — THE     SAME     BACINET, 

SHOWING     PRATT'S     FAKE      VISOR 

ON     RIGHT    AFTER     REMOVAL 
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restricted  the  field  of  vision.  Froissart  relates 
that  both  Sir  John  Chandos  and  Olivier  de  Clisson 
preferred  to  fight  visorless,  and  that  each  lost  an 
eye  in  consequence,  a  wound  that  in  the  case  of 
the  former  finally  led  to  his  death.  Jacques  de 
Lalaing,  the  greatest  "  prize-fighter  "  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  was  another  advocate  of  the  open 
headpiece. 

What,  however,  makes  this  bacinet  unique  is 
that  it  has  originally  been  enclosed  in  an  elaborate 
ornamental  framework,  probably  of  gilt  latten, 
the  outlines  of  which  are  preserved  by  the  different 
degrees  of  patination  on  the  skull  (No.  ii.).  From 
the  centre  of  the  forehead  and  over  the  skull  ran 
a  band  cut  to  the  outline  of  two  two-tiered  fieurs- 
de-lys,  one  at  the  front  and  one  at  the  back,  while 
the  marginal  borders  swept  backwards  from  the 
facial  opening  to  just  beyond  the  level  of  the 
modern  holes  for  the  visor-pins  in  deep  and 
elaborate  floral  scrolls.  A  few  empty  rivet  holes 
pierced  well  back  from  the  margins  indicate  the 
method  whereby  this  framework  was  attached. 
Beneath  this  ornamental  metalwork  the  skull  must 
have  been  covered  with  velvet  or  leather,  an 
enrichment  which  concealed  the  rather  rough  rivet 
heads  of  the  lining  strap. 

Th's  head-piece  belongs  to  a  group  ol  hairnets 
hitherto  only  known  from  examples  depicted  upon 
effigies  and  in  brasses.  Possibly  the  best  known 
English  specimens  are  those  on  two  effigies  of 
about  1325-30  in  the  churches  at  Ash  and  Sand- 
wich (St.  Peter's),  in  Kent,  both  unquestionably 
the  work  of  the  same  carver.  In  both  cases  the 
enrichment  consists  of  applied  latten  foliated 
margins  and  keels  of  more  or  less  elaborate 
patterns.  A  similar  bacinet,  on  winch  the  applied 
decoration  takes  the  form  oi  diaper  over  the  entire 
skull,  appears  in  one  1  <\  the  windows  at  Tewkesbury 
Abbey.  (John  Carter:  Ancient  Sculpture.  PI. 
XX.,' fig.  1.) 

The  foregoing  head-pieces  are  globular  in  shape 
and  so  shallow  as  to  be  little  more  than  skull-caps. 
A  pointed,  almost  conical,  variety  ol  .1  less  elabo- 
rate decoration  appears  on  the  brasses  of  Sir  John 
Creke  and  the  younger  Sir  John  Dabernoun,  of 
about  1325  and  1327  respectively  :  while  the 
same  head-piece  in  the  round  may  be  seen  on  the 
effigy  of  a  Blanchfront  at  Alvechurch,  Worcester- 
shire, of  about  1330-50.  In  these  three  cases 
the  enrichment  is  limited  to  an  elaborate  finial 
covering  the  apices  of  the  head-pieces. 

The  closest  sculptural  approach  to  Mr.  Mann's 
bacinet  is  afforded  by  the  head-pieces  on  two 
effigies  of  about  1340  at  Abergavenny  (E.  S.  Pri<>r 
and  A.  Gardiner  :  Mediceval  Figure  Sculpture, 
p.  629,  figs.  701  and  702  ;  see  here  No.  v.),  on 
a    seated   figure   of   about   1340-45  on   the   West 


front  of  Exeter  Cathedral  (John  Carter  :  op.  cit., 
PI.  XT,  fig.  13  ;  Prior  and  Gardner  :  op.  cit., 
p.  351,  fig.  397),  and  on  an  effigy  of  about  1340 
in  Aldworth  Church,  Berkshire  (No.  vi.).  The 
bacinet  on  the  so-called  "  effigv  of  Laurence  de 
Hastings  "  at  Abergavenny,  and  that  on  the 
Exeter  figure  are  of  this  very  deep  burbut  type, 
though  the  second  of  these  sculptured  armaments 
is  furnished  with  vervelles,  an  indication  of  its 
rather    later    date.     Each    is    enriched    with    an 


No.    IV. — HEAD    of    A    FIGURI     0 
I. ATI-:     I3TH    CENTURY 


I. A    FORCE    AT  CHAR  I  1:1  S 
AFTER     F.NLART 


ornamental  keel,  and  the  former  has  a  border  of 
simple  type.  On  the  other  figure  at  Abergavennv 
(No.  v.)  the  enrichments  are  unusually  elaborate 
and  very  deeply  engrailed,  but  the  head-piece 
itself  is  not  so  deep. 

In  none  of  the  foregoing  examples  does  the 
applied  enrichment  take  the  form  of  a  fleur-de-lys . 
That  it  did,  however,  upon  occasions  take  this 
form  is  proved  by  the  slab  of  Sir  Johan  le  Botiler 
in  St.  Bride's  Church,  Glamorgan,  of  about 
1300.  In  this  case,  the  head-piece  is  a  skull- 
cap   or    cerveliere,    ancestor    of    the    bacinet,    on 
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NO.     V. HEAD    OF    EFFIGY 


CIRCA     1340 


:  cwy 


IN    ABERGAVENNY    CHURCH 


which  the  frontal  or  keel  decoration  is  fashioned 
as  a  wide-spreading  fleur-de-lys ,  while  the  rays 
of  the  marginal  coronet  are  fashioned  as  miniature 
covered-cups  borrowed  from  the  allusive  arms 
upon  le  Bother's  shield.  The  only  Continental 
example  that  has  so  far  come  to  light  is  worn 
by  the  seated  figure  of  La  Force,  carved  late  in 
the  thirteenth  century  on  the  inner  face  of  one 
of  the  piers  to  the  left  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Confessors  on  the  south  side  of  the  apse  of 
Chartres  Cathedral  (No.  iv.) .  Here  the  conical  casque 
is  provided    with    a    deep   "  nebuly  "  coronet    or 


lower  border  from  the  front  of  which  rises  an 
elaborate  fleur-de-lys,  covering  most  of  the  front 
of  the  skull  and  rising  to  the  apex  (Camille 
Enlart  :  Manuel  d'Archeologie  francaise  —  Le 
Costume,  No.  411). 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  evidence 
of  effigies  and  brasses,  which  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples by  no  means  exhaust,  is  amply  supported 
by  entries  in  inventories  and  chronicles  of  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  wherein  bacinets 
covered  with  material,  generally  leather,  make  a 
frequent  appearance. 


NO.     VI. HEAD     OF     EFFIGY 

LA  BECHE  (D.   1338) 


CIRCA    I34O  PROBABLY'  OF  JOHN  DE 

IN  SOUTH  WALL  OF  ALDWORTH  CHURCH,   BERKS. 
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An   Elizabethan   Clock 

By    F.    H.    Green 


In  a  small 
way  and  in  an  out- 
of-t he-way  field 
there  has  recently 
c  o  me  to  the 
writer  a  pleasura- 
ble experience. 
A  rusty  cage  of 
wheels  and  bells 
was  all  that  repre- 
sented the  six- 
teenth-century 
(lock  illustrated 
in  this  article.  It 
•wis  forced  upon 
t  li  e  writer's 
notice  by  three 
long  distance  tele- 
phone calls  -the 
last  just  before 
church  time  one 
Sunday  morning. 
T h  e  idea  o  1  a 
dated  and  signed 
clock  of  1598  be- 
ing anything  but 
a  fake  could  not 
be  taken  seriously. 
At  1  e  n  g  t  li  a 
trusty  expert  was 
sent  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in 
desperation  to  set- 
tle the  problem. 

To  the  said  ex- 
pert craftsman  it 
is  entirely  due  that 
this  most  interesl 
ing  Elizabethan 
relic  has  been  re- 
stored and  pre- 
served. The  story 
seems  to  point  to 
its  being  t<  issed  to 
and  fro  and  hither 
and  thither,  as  no 


\"       1  CHIMING    CLOCK  BY    N.     VALI.IX  i  598 

IN   THE   author's   collection 

SHOWN    AT      THE     ELIZABETHAN     EXHIBITION       \ND     TELEVISED     BY     THE 

BBC. 


one  believed  in 
it,  or  knew 
whether  it  was 
worth  restoring. 

A  quick  glance 
by  "  old  John  " 
was  enough .  Ripe 
experience,  flair 
and  an  eye  for  tine 
work  enabled  him 
to  bear  away  his 
prize  after  the 
usual  skirmish  on 
the  cost .  T  h  e 
writer  confesses 
to  have  been  no 
more  impressed 
than  the  rest  when 
this  heap  of  scrap 
iron  Lay  upon  the 
workshop  lloor, 
but  he  had  '"ii 
lidence  enough  in 
"  old  John  "  to 
stand  l>v  till  >kil- 
ful  hands  had  un- 
r  a  v  e  1 1  e  d  t  h  e 
myster}  and  the 
E  1  i  /.  a  li  e  t  h  an 
Chiming  Clock 
blossomed  forth  to 
delight  its  owner 
and  to  puzzle  his 
friend>. 

It  is  a  hanging 
quarter-chiming 
Clock  of  mo^t  ad- 
vanced construc- 
tion for  its 
period.  The 
maker,  "  N.  Val- 
LIN,"  whose  name 
and  date  "  1598 
are  perfectly  cut  in 
a  framed  panel  at 
the    foot     of    the 
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brass  dial,  was  a 
man  of  consider- 
able skill  and 
mechanical  geni- 
us. Wood  records 
a  maker  whose 
jnitials  are 
"N.V."  as  Clock- 
in  aker  to  the 
Queen.  Probably 
he  was  a  French 
refugee  working 
in  London,  for 
the  Clock  appears 
to  have  the 
London  hall- 
mark. 

It  is  entirely  of 
iron  and  brass, 
beautifully 
fashioned  by 
hand  ;  the  iron- 
work hammered 
out  on  the  anvil 
and  of  astonish- 
ing "  forward- 
ness "  in  the  pro- 
vision for  two 
independent 
hands.  At  this 
date  in  all  other 
clocks  known  to 
the  writer  only 
the  hours  and 
divisions  into 
quarters  are  re- 
corded' with  one 
stout  hand. 

The  "  Vallin  " 
Clock  has  three 
trains.  The 
second  train, 
driven  by  the 
weight  on  the 
right,  operates 
the  quarter 

chimes   on    a  carillon   of  thirteen  bells.  The  pins 
on  the  brass-covered  wooden  drum  lift  the  levers 


No.  II. 


-SIDE    VIEW    OF    NO.    I. 

HAMMERED    IRON, 


THIS    CLOCK    (Q    IN.    BY    23    IN. 
WITH    BRASS    DIAL,    ETC. 


included      in 
Exhibition. 


the     recently 


behind  and  the 
bell-st  riking 
is  crank  work. 
So  far  as  can  be 
discovered,  the 
position  of 
these  pins  has 
not  been  altered  , 
so  the  air,  which 
is  more  complete 
at  the  hour,  is 
apparently 
Elizabethan. 

In  the  middle 
is  the  going 
train,  driven 
by  a  bucket  con- 
taining shot — if 
going  too  fast,  a 
shot  can  be  taken 
out.  The  es- 
capement is  con- 
trolled by  a  large 
balance  wheel, 
which  revolves 
once  in  two 
seconds  behind 
the  entablature  ; 
the  crown  wheel 
is  planted  up- 
right  on  its 
right  below. 
To  the  left  is  the 
third  train  with 
its  count  wheel 
actuating  the 
striking  of  the 
h 0 u  r  s  by  a 
large  hammer 
against  the  dome 
bell,  which  sur- 
mounts and  com- 
pletes  the 
Clock. 

This    interest- 
ing     item      was 
held     Elizabethan 


[Collectors  will  remember  the  references  to  N.   Vallin  in  Britten  : 
"  Old     Clocks     and     Watches      and     their     Makers."— Editor. 
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.     A    Wing    to  Valhalla 

By  F.   Gordon   Roe 

march  30th  was  fixed  for  the  Royal  Opening  of  the  much-needed  extension  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  St.  Minim's 

Place,   London. 


Disregarding  psychic  probability,  a  sceptii 
once  remarked  that  the  world  must  be  shockingly  over- 
1  rowded  with  departed  spirits  Let  us  vary  the 
application  <>1  the  aphorism  and  direct  it.  with  more 
point,  to  a  problem  which  long  engaged  the  attention 
of  connoisseurs,  until  it  was  solved  by  the  liberality  ol 
'Lord  Duveen  of  Millbank.  In  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  we  have  no  home  of  ghosts;  no  place  where 
'.mxIs  and  ancient  heroes  drowse  away  the  centuries  over 


their  drinking  horns 
painted  simulacra 
of  the  great  repose 
lor  the  inspiration 
of  posterity.  Never- 
theless, a  Valhalla 
whose  elbow-room 
w.,s  lamentably  re- 
Stricted  until  Lord 
Duveen  appeared 
and   eased   it. 

When  E  w  .1  n 
Christian's  building 
in      St.       Martin's 

1  'lai  e     was     opened 

to  the  public  in 
[896,  nobody  fore- 
saw how  soon  its 
contents  would 

Outgrow  it.  Mr 
Will  Kim  Henry 
Alexander,  t  he 
generous  donor. 
1  ontributed  £80,000 
11I       the        £96,000 

spent     on     tile     new 

gallery,  whi<  h 
seemed  to  provide 
ample      spat  e      for 

the  lew  hundred 
pi  11 1  raits    whu  h    it 

had  to  house.  Yet 
by  1914,  the  need 
lor  an  extension 
had  bei  nine  so 
marked  tli.it  plans 
were  actually  put 
in       hand.       t<>       be 

abandoned  owing 
to  the  outbreak 
ol  the  (.re.it  VVai 
Nothing  further 
was  done  until 
[925,  but,  acute 
though     the    situa- 


but  .1  national  Valhalla  where  the 


NO.    I.  —  CORRIDOR    IN    THE    DUVEEN    WING,    NATIONAL    PORTRAIT    GALLERY 
DESIGN     BY    THE     OFFICE     OK     WORKS 

Photo  by  com  1,    v   of  the   Chic;  Architect,   II. M.  Office  of  Works 


tion  had  become,  the  scheme  for  an  extension  ».h  again 
postponed  on  the  plea  of  national  economv.  Finally, 
in  1928,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Museums  and  Galleries 
issued  its  lame uis  Interim  Report,  in  which  the  enlarge- 
ment   of    the    Gallery    was    urgently    recommended. 

I  hereupon  Sir  Joseph,  now  Lord,  Duveen  came  forward 
and  with  characteristic  liberality  promised  to  defray 
the  lust  of  the  new  wing.  I  lad  imt  I. mil  Duveen  done 
this,  the  extension  might  still  be  "  in  the  air."  and  it 
is  thanks  to  him  that  the  National   Portrait  Gallery  now 

takes  its  proper 
place  among  the 
greatest  educa- 

tional institutions 
in  the  country. 
I- 'dm  ational,  that 
is.     in    an    artistii 

as  well  as  an 
lilstuni  al  sense. 

since,  besides  its 
Ill.istei  pie,  es,  the 
( iallei  \  1  niit.mis 

main  works  bv 
lesser      artists      of 

interest,      who     are 

imt  always  easj  to 
loi  ite  elsewhere. 

I  low  essential 
the  extension  of 
the      Gallery      had 

I  >ei  .  .me   needs  little 

further  explana- 
tion       Those    who 

knew     the    late    Mr 

J      D.    Milner    well 

hi  all    the    shllts    tn 

which  that  kindly 
.mil  hard-working 
I  >ire<  tor  was  put 
in  order  to  make 
tin-  mosl  hi  the 
■  in-t.iiit  K  .11  1  l, 
ting  mass  ol  pic- 
lures  in  Ins  i  h.n  ge 
VIore  rei  ently  .  the 
present  Director, 
Mr  Henry M.  flake, 
was  i  onfronted 

with  an  even  more 
impossible  situa- 
tion, which  he  set 
himseli  to  solve 
with  characteristic 
pertinacity  and 
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foresight.  That  these  officials  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  public  that  a  quart  could  be  quite  conveniently 
crammed  into  a  pint  pot  is  high  testimony  to  their 
powers.  But  a  policy  of  blocking  out  windows  in  order 
to  secure  more  wall  space  ;  of  inserting  screens  ;  and 
of  hanging  pictures  on  every  available  inch  of  space 
could  not  be  persisted  in  indefinitely.  Almost  it  seemed 
that  there  must  come  a  day  when  St.  Martin's  Place 
would  be  devastated  by  a  shattering  explosion  :  a 
lulmination  of  accumulated  greatness  bursting  asunder 
the  walls  of  a  Valhalla  more  tightly  packed  than  was 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Hake,  of  course,  has  had  the  advantage  of 
occupying  the  Directorship  at  a  time  propitious  for 
extension.  Yet  this  does  not  lessen  the  fact  that  he 
has  known  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities. 
His  conduct  of  the  collection  and  its  affairs  has  been 
marked  by  initiative  and  discretion.  He  has  formulated 
a  progressive  policy  for  the  Gallery,  and  engineered 
a  cleverly  contrived  minor  enlargement  of  the  exhibition 
space  hitherto  available.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hake's  study  of 
gallery  planning  must  have  proved  distinctly  valuable 
during  the  consultations  over  the  designs,  efficiently 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Works,  for  the  new  wing. 

For  one  thing,  the  latter  is  agreeably  free  from  the 
i  ivrrloaded  ornament  which  too  often  mars  the  effect 
<it  London's  public  buildings.  Cunningly  planned,  the 
Duveen  Wing  is  effective  in  its  sheer  simplicity  and  well- 
contrived  proportions.  The  entire  ground  floor  provides 
a  spacious  storeroom,  to  be  efficiently  arranged  so  that 
any  work  not  actually  on  view  can   be  made  available 


for  students  at  the  shortest  possible  notice.  Above  this, 
there  is  a  system  of  exhibition  galleries,  forming  one  of 
the  most  interesting  pieces  of  modern  design  to  be  seen 
in  London  (No.  L).  They  are  linked  by  a  corridor  of 
fine  proportions — the  kind  of  thing  that  should  be 
recorded  by  Mr.  Campbell  Taylor's  brush.  At  one  end 
of  the  system  is  a  pillared  hall  to  house  the  sculpture  ; 
at  the  other,  a  lofty  octagonal  gallery  for  pictures  ; 
while  three  smaller  octagons  open  out  of  one  side  of 
the  corridor  itself.  These  aim,  to  some  extent,  at 
eliminating  by  their  shape  the  nuisance  of  reflection  in 
the  picture  glasses,  and  at  affording  a  swift  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  contents  of  each  room.  It  is, 
however,  the  stimulating  effect  of  this  succession  of 
polygons  that  first  attracts  a  visitor's  attention. 

On  the  floor  above,  there  is  another  series  of  three 
exhibition  galleries  of  normal  rectangular  plan  (No.  li.)  : 
lofty,  top-lighted,  and  possessing  round  the  doorways 
the  dignified  bolection  mouldings  of  black  marble  which 
are  almost  the  sole  architectural  adornment  of  the 
Duveen  Wing.  One  room  alone,  the  pillared  sculpture 
hall  on  the  second  floor,  is  treated  with  greater  fancy, 
though  even  there  ornament  is  tempered  with  a  scholarly 
restraint. 

In  such  surroundings  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
finds  the  additional  space  which  it  has  so  sorely  needed, 
and  which  The  Connoisseur  has  consistently  advocated 
tor  many  years.  It  is  but  fitting  that  this  great  collection 
of  authentic  portraiture  should  be  displayed  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  its  purpose  :  to  preserve  the  iconographic 
history  of  the  British  Nation. 
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"The   Doctor  in  the  Red  Coat"   (No.  80i). 

Sir, — Can  you  assist  me  in  identifying  the  subject  of 
this  portrait  as  well  ;h  the  artist  ?  The  history  of  it  is 
as  follows.  It  lias  been  in  our  family  lor  manv  years 
and  is  known  as  The  Doctor  in  the  Red  Coat,  it  being 
supposed  to  be  Dr.  Henry  Revell  Reynolds,  who  was  one 
of  George  III.'s  doctors.  But  the 
features  are  not  in  the  least  like 
Abbott's  portrait  (engraved  by  V. 
1  .1    en)  of  the  Doctor  in  later  years, 

On  the  other  band,  it  may  repre- 
sent Robert  Mitford,  who  in  1800 
sailed  for  India  and  gave  his  por- 
trait to  his  sister.  \1111.  wife  "I 
Henry  Revell  Reynolds,  the  son  oi 
the  doctor.  Kobert  was  the  son  oi 
John  Mitford,  a  i  aptain  in  the  Easl 
India  Company's  naval  service,  and 
died  in  Paris  in  [836,  leaving  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  to 
found  a  hospital  at  Decca,  in 
Bengal. — Bertram    Rogers,    Ml). 

The  "  Mary   Pease  "  Chest 

(February,    1033). 
Sir,—  The  first  thing  that  flashed 


NOTES    AND 
QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who 
may  be  able  to  impart   information  required.      It 
must  be  understood   that   he  does  not  necessarily 
identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinion 
expressed  by  correspondents. 

into  my  mind  on  reading  the  note  on  the  above 
was  that  the  Peases  are  a  Quaker  family  of  or  near 
Hadley,  or  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  England.  1 
seem  to  associate  the  family  with  places  near 
Wickham  Market,  but  I  may  be  quite  wrong. 

Your  footnote  (the  latter  part  of  it  :  I  have 
not  enough  knowledge  to  comment  on  the  first 
part)  is  |ust  the  '(inclusion  to  which  I  should 
have  come,  and  if  I  am  right  about  the  origin 
oi  the  family,  other  inferences  follow  which  you 
will  not  fail  to  recognise. 

Hadley,  Mass.,  may  well  have  been  named 
after  Hadley,  Suffolk,  and  it  might  not  be  too 
foolish  to  look  for  the  prototype  of  the  "  M.u\ 
Pease"  chest  in  some  Suffolk  cottage  or  farm- 
house.— Harold  Hurden 

[A  difficulty  here  would  seem  to  be  to  relate 
the  "  Mary  Pease  "  chest  to  furniture  known 
definitely  to  have  been  made  111  East  Anglia  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Hadleigh  is  the  ac- 
cepted form  nowadays  of  the  name  of  the 
Suffolk  town.  wIik  h  is  often  confused  with 
Hadleigh,  in  Essex,  where  stand  the  ruins  of  a 
well-known    castle.      liniTOR. 


"The    Armourer's   Story,"    by   George  Cattermole 

No.    862). 

Sir,      I  have  recently  acquired  a  water-colour  drawing, 

15^    in.    by    111    in.,    signed    with    George    Cattermole's 

monogram,  entitled  "  The    Vrmourer's  Story."     It  bears 


(No.  862) 
story  " 


"the  armourer's 
G.  <  \ttermole 
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(No.  863) 


CLASSICAL    SUBJECT 


on  the  back  a  note  to  the  effect  that  it  was  once  111  the 
possession  of  Charles  Dickens.  It  is  quite  different  from 
"  The  Armourer's  Tale  "  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
though  the  same  model  seems  to  have  served  for  the 
figure  of  the  Armourer  in  both  pictures.  I  wonder 
whether  any  of  your  readers  could  inform  me  :  ( 1 )  whether 
it  really  was  in  Dickens'  possession,  and  (2)  whether  it. 
like  most  of  Cattermole's 
drawings,  was  engraved  as 
illustration  for  some  book. 
Any  details  of  its  history  I 
should  be  grateful  for. — 
M.W. 


The    Marriage    of    Kino 
Henry  VI.   and  Margaret 
of   Anjou  "    (January, 

1933)- 

Sir,  Mr.  James  Bentley 
has  called  my  attention  to 
the  query  ol  I..  Kemp-Welch 
in  your  January.   i'>33,  issue 

The  second  picture  which 
ihe  mentions,  The  Marriage 
•  'I  King  Henry  VI.  iiud 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  passed 
into  the  collection  of  Edward 
Drummond  Libbey,  of  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  and  was  by  him 
presented  to  the  Toledo 
Museum  of  Art,  where  it  now 
hangs.  Miss  Kemp-Welch  is 
no  doubt  aware  that  tins 
picture   figures   in   Walpole's 


Anecdotes  of  Paintings,  Volume   I.,  p.  61,  F.F.,  where  it 
is  also  illustrated. 

I  had  not  previously  been  aware  that  this  picture  was 
ever  said  to  be  by  Mabuse,  and  I  should  hardly  think 
that  authorship  possible.  —  Blake  Mori-:  Godwin 
(Director  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of   Art). 

Classical  Subject   (No.   863). 
Sir, — I   shall  be  grateful  if  any  of  your  readers  can 
supply  information  regarding  this  picture. 

In  the  right-hand  corner  is  the  following  :  II     R    \. 

1810."— R.  D.   Bagnall   (Auckland,  N.Z.). 

I  lie  only  "  T.L."  who  was  a  Royal  Academician  in 
1810  was  (Sir)  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  had  been  elected 
in  1794.  We  leave  the  exact  significance  of  the  initials 
on  this  painting  to  our  readers'  decision.      Editor.] 

"  Christ  Mocked  "  (No.  864). 
Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  what  was  the 
subject  of  the  altar-piece  painted  for  Spilimbergo  by 
Pordenone,  in  1524,  and  which  is  lost  ;  or  where  is  now 
his  Christ  Mocked,  which  was  sold  in  England  in  1804 
or  [805  ?  There  is  a  picture,  Christ  Mocked  (zi  in.  by 
15 J  in.),  which  I  believe  is  it.  The  canvas  on  which  it  is 
painted  has  been  relined. — (Mrs.)  Edith  G.  McKeever. 

"  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  "  (September,  nuo, 
No.  605). 
One  of  our  readers  would  like  to  communicate  with 
"  C,"  who  inserted  the  above  query.  Will  the  latter 
kindly  let  us  have  his  present  address,  in  order  that  we 
mav  forward  a  letter. 

Unidentified  Paintings  (Nos.  857  and  -858,   January, 
1933)- 
Sir, — Regarding   the   unidentified   painting    (No.    857), 
I   should   suggest   Rubens   or  Murillo   rather  than    Rem- 
brandt. No.  858  mav  be  the  work  of  Bassano. — C.  E.  Lacy. 


(No.  864) 
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"  Canadian    Landscape    Painters,"    by    Albert    H. 
Robson.      (The  Studio,  Ltd.,  London.     50s.  net) 

Criticism  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  at  Wembley 
in  1024  and  1925  was  at  one  time  a  popular  pastime  with 
almost  all  classes  of  the  community-  But  art-lovers,  at 
all  events,  had  no  cause  to  deplore  this  great  venture, 
since  it  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  their  notice  the  fact 
that  art  movements,  definitely  national  in  character,  were 
firmlv  established  in  certain  of  the  Dominions.  To  the 
many,  the  high  quality  of  the  work  shown  came  as  a 
considerable  surprise  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  this  was 
as  true  of  Canadian  painting  as  of  any,  though  perhaps 
with  less  excuse.  For  Canada  sent  an  exhibition  of 
pictures  to  London  as  long  ago  as  [886,  and  since  that 
tune  her  art  has  developed  to  a  remarkable  extent,  as 
may  have  been  judged  both  from  Wemblej  and  her 
annual  contributions  to  the  Imperial  Gallerj  oJ  \ii  al 
South  Kensington,  now  unhappily  discontinued.  To 
appreciate  in  full,  however,  the  way  in  which  Canadian 
painting  has  grown  from  its  small  beginnings  mainly  ol 
a  documentary  interest  -to  acquire,  111  tin-  space  ol  little 
more  than  si\tv  years,  the  colourful,  decorative  and 
strongly  national  style  which  characterises  it  to-day, 
eference  should  be  made  to  Mr  Robson's  <  anaa 
Landscape  Painters  ["he  author,  who  1^  Vice  President 
ol  the  Toronto  \i  1  <  iallery  and  Chairman  ol  the  Exhibition 

Committee,    is    obviously    the    keenest    ..I    enthusiasts    for 
what    he    himsell    terms    "a    national    art    cons hinsy" 

and  the  importance  which  lie  attaches  to  this  in  relation 
to  Canada's  future  is  epitomised  in  his  remark  (concerning 

manufactured    prod  in  tsi    that    "our   commercial    progress 

is  to  .1  very  considerable  extent  dependent  on  the  ability 

oi   our  artists   to  create   a   Canadian   si  1 1   oi    painting 

that  will  form  a  background  for  an  art  tradition  and 
'style.'"  rhis  enthusiasm  slimes  strongly  in  the  lucid 
and  comprehensive  treatment  oi  lu^  book,  from  the 
wood-carving  and  architecture  ol  bhe  French-*  inadians 
ol  Quebei  to  the  work  ol  Kane  and  Kreighofl  "our 
two  notable  early  painters"  Mr.  Robson  traces  the 
initial  stages  oi  his  subject  In  [880  was  founded  th< 
Royal  Canadian  C  ademy,  the  artists  oi  tins  period  being 
under  the  influence  oi  the  English  water-colour  ->  hool. 
Later,  the  visits  ol  Canadian  painter-,  to  Europe  began 
to  leave  then  mark,  and  thus  slowlj  emerged  the  modern, 
distinctive  and  native  landscape  art  oi  to-day,  in  which 
is  reflected  the  spirit  oi  the  mighty  mountains,  the  vast 
forests  and  the  wide  lakes  of  the  Dominion.  Mr  Robson 
believes,  with  the  present  writer,  that  one  illustration  will 
tell  what  ten  thousand  words  may  fail  to  explain,  and  his 
text  possesses  the  weighty  support  ol  sevent\  five  repro- 
ductions in  lull  colour.  For  their  small  size,  these  are 
admirably  done,  their  individual  value  being  enhanced 
by  a  pithy  commentary  printed  below  each  I  xceptional 
care  has  been  taken  in  the  production  ot  this  volume,  the 
Kennerley  Old  Style  type  being  most  pleasant  to  the  eve. 
It  is,  moreover,  as  commendable  as  it  is  unusual  to  find 
that  those  responsible  have  been  given  due  credit  for 
their  work.      J   KIT. 

"Characteristics    of   French    Art,"    by    Roger   Fry. 
Chatto   &  Windus,  London.      12s.  6d.  net) 
Ik,    in    committing    to    print    the    two    topical    lei  tares 


given  by  him  at  the  Queen's  Hall  during  the  French 
Exhibition  a  year  ago,  this  brilliant  art  journalist  had 
reduced  adverse  criticism  of  at  least  the  greater  men  to 
the  barest  minimum,  his  work  would  have  gained  greatly 
in  flavour.  There  may  be  occasion,  in  a  special  mono- 
graph or  in  a  comprehensive  historical  study,  for  an 
appraisal  of  the  odd  but  immaterial  imperfections  peculiar 
to  each  and  every  great  painter,  but  it  is  surely  un- 
necessary, if  not  definitely  out  oi  place,  111  a  popular, 
highly  abridged  and  quite  loosely  connected  survey  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  whole  school.  So  many  can  expose 
shortcomings,  so  few  expound  the  good.  Mr.  Fry,  .1 
painter  himself,  when  Ins  enthusiasm  is  roused  has  to  a 
quite  extraordinary  degree  the  gift  ol  analysing  and 
communicating  his  delight  ;  and  the  more  he  is  moved, 
the  more  felicitous  Ins  language,  the  more  entrancing  his 
style.  Wherefore  one  regrets  that  his  critical  conscience 
ihould  exai  1  50  even  .1  balam  e  ol  praise  and  blame,  nor 
show  perceptible  signs  ol  softening  until  he  reaches  the 
Impressionist-,  and  approai  hi  1  ezanne,  who  almost  alone 
enji  >\  s  unmitigated  approval 

Arbitrary   in  scope,  this  study  leaves  ou1  ot  considera- 
tion whole  generations,  whole painting  in  I  ram  e 

concentrating  in  the  main  on  those  movements  with 
which  Mr,  I  1  \  is  in  sympathy  Foi  the  Court  favourites 
oi  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  he  has  little 
i.  iid.  the  true  descent  of  the  l  ri  a  h  [emus  being  for 
him.  .liter  fean  Fouquel  and  the  Maitre  de  Moulin, 
through  I'oussin  and  Claude.  Watteau  and  (  li.udin,  to 
Ingres  Corot  l1'  ;a  and  ultimaterj  to  Cezanne.  Such 
in  .1 11  sti  n  .1  ppn  iai  h,  sui  h  a  pi ei  u  1  upat ion  w  ith  the 
first  rate,  instils  trust.  And  yet,  when  Mi  Fry  suggests 
that  the  gods  were  ungenerous  when  they  gave  us 
Delacroix  instead  "i  Gericault  great  ["urnei  instead  of 
C.irtin,  one  begins  to  wonder  whether  his  knowledge  "i 
1 1  a n \  rate,  the  I  nglish  pah  can  be  as  complete  as  mighl 
havi    been   supposed       ll.l.K. 

"  Memoirs  of  an  Architect,"  by  Sir  Reginald  Hlom- 
fteld,  R.A.       Macmillan,  London.      10s.  6d.  net) 
I  in    personal   reminiscences  ot    1    man   who,   whatevei 

his  walk  in  hie,  lias  attained  tile  eminem  e  "I  the  author 
"i  till-  1  1  tutobiographj     must  ine\  itably  be  of 

profound  interest   to  all  who  can   rejoice  in   the  achieve- 
ments of  others.  ,nid  who  can  sympathise  with  tie   d 
and  ambitions  of  a  man  who  has  at  heart  onlj  the  advance- 
ment ol    hi--  art. 

Sil     Reginald    whose   patronvmn      bj    the   way,    is   pro- 
nounced   "  Hloomneld  ")    in    tin      anusuall}    candid   and 
ling   record   of   a   career   ol     [real    things   accom- 
plished,    take--   In-,   readers   through    his    whole   life   from 
In--  early  days  .it  Haileyburj  and  I  xetei  1  ollege   'Klord, 

w  here  he  ac  hleved  d  1st  1  lie  tion  in  the-  loot  ball  field,  through 

In--  vears  of  apprenticeship  in  tie  Royal  Vcademy  Schools 
and  his  experience  in  the  Boer  War,  down  to  the  present 
da)  when  he  may  well  rest,  it  lie  has  .1  mind  to  it,  upon 
tin-  laurels  of  his  past  victories  It  is.  however,  by  no 
means  a  mere  chronicle  of  events,  of  men  met  and  things 
seen.  The  author  enlivens  his  pages  with  anecdotes  of 
his  masters,  tutors,  associates  and  companions  in  arms, 
with  vivid  pen  portraits,  which,  though  written  with 
charm      and      a      full     appreciation      of      their      merits, 
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spare  neither  their  personal  characteristics  nor  their 
foibles. 

Sir  Reginald's  personal  opinions  upon  architecture  and 
kindred  matters  bulk  largely  in  his  pages.  In  common 
with  many  other  distinguished  practitioners  he  is  pessi- 
mistic— some  of  his  readers  may  think  unduly  so — of 
the  immediate  future  of  his  art.  But  though  they  may  not 
.agree  with  all  his  outspoken  criticisms  upon  its  many 
aspects,  both  past  and  present,  his  every  expression  of 
opinion  is  carefully  considered,  informed  by  the  insight 
ul  the  artist,  and  tested  by  the  knowledge  of  the  scholar. 

It  is  an  unusually  and  refreshingly  candid  and  self- 
revealing  record.  In  many  passages  the  author's  out- 
standing personal  characteristic,  his  pugnacity,  if  such  a 
harsh  word  may  be  forgiven,  is  manifest.  It  becomes 
j>ri  uliarly  apparent  whenever  he  has  to  record  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  preconceived  notions  and  obstructionism  of 
bureaucracy,  the  inspired  so-called  opinions  of  a  I 'ren- 
ted public,  or  the  difficulties  with  which  nature  has 
hindered  his  cherished  projects.  Sir  Reginald  con- 
gratulates himself  upon  what  he  considers  to  have  been 
the  three  great  fights  of  his  career  :  his  saving  of  the 
City's  churches,  his  stopping  the  two  schemes  for  a  new 
bridge  at  Charing  Cross,  which  would  have  cost  almost 
untold  millions,  and  his  gallant  and  entirely  commendable 
attempt  to  save  Waterloo  Bridge.  But  as  a  record 
ol  achievement  over  obstacles  of  every  kind  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  inspiring  record  than  his  account 
of  the  building  of  the  Menin  Gate,  one  of  the  three  works 
by  which  he  hopes  with  justice  to  be  remembered  by 
posterity. — C.K  1! 

"  How  to  Look  at  Buildings,"  by  Darcy  Braddell. 
(Methuen,  London.     6s.  net) 

I  hi-:  great  bulk  of  Mr.  Braddell's  book  is  to  be  highly 
commended.  He  explains  in  a  simple  and  interesting 
way  the  principles  of  good  architecture,  exemplifying  his 
points  by  a  series  of  illustrations,  taken  largely  from 
Renaissance  and  modern  buildings.  The  designs  and 
il(  tails  of  these  are  closely  analysed  and  intelligently 
criticised  with  regard  to  their  functional  purposes  as  well 
.is  to  their  appearance.  The  writer  largely  confines 
himself  to  urban  architecture,  so  that  his  book  may  be 
hi  omm'ended  as  a  guide  to  readers  desirous  to  learn  how- 
to  appreciate  the  good  and  bad  points  of  London  build- 
ings, and  the  principles  guiding  the  erection  of  some  of 
the  modern  structures  conceived  in  the  more  advanced 
styles  of  twentieth-century  architecture.  Where  one  is 
most  inclined  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Braddell  is  in  Ins 
-  onstantly  implied  disparagement  of  Gothic  architecture 
which  he  seems  to  think  was  the  result  of  instinct  rather 
than  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  its  builders.  His 
i  oniparison  of  Inigo  Jones's  Banqueting  Hall  at  Whitehall 
with  the  earlier  timber  houses  of  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes  is  misleading.  The  former  was  not  a  domestic 
building  in  the  orthodox  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  portion 
of  a  palace.  It  should  therefore  be  compared  with 
mediaeval  buildings  erected  to  similar  ends,  such  as 
Westminster  Hall  or  the  Banqueting  Hall  at  Hampton 
Court,  when  the  reasons  given  for  its  alleged  superiority 
would  largely  disappear.  Quite  a  minor  point  is  Mr. 
Braddell's  theory  that  no  harmony  is  to  be  found  in  a 
i  ubical  room  ;   there  are  well-known  examples  at  Ditchley, 


Moor  Park,  Houghton  and  elsewhere  which  would  seem 
to   prove   the  contrary. — C.R.G. 

"  Guide  to  Marks  of  Origin  on  British  and  Irish 
Silver  Plate  from  Mid-Sixteenth  Century  to  the 
year  1932,  and  Old  Sheffield  Plate  Makers'  Marks, 
1743-1860,"  compiled  by  Frederick  Bradbury, 
F.S.A.  (Northend,  Sheffield.  Full  morocco,  gilt 
edges,  12s.  6d.  ;    paper,  6s.  6d.  net) 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  work  which  can  be  truly 
termed  a  vade  mecum.  Though  small  enough  to  be 
carried  in  a  waistcoat  pocket,  it  contains  no  less  than 
eighty  pages  packed  with  carefully  compiled  information. 
The  Assay  Marks  of  London,  Birmingham,  Dublin. 
Edinburgh,  Exeter,  Glasgow,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Nor- 
wich, Sheffield,  and  York  are  given  in  facsimile  for  each 
recorded  year  up  to  1932,  or,  failing  that,  to  the  latest 
date  of  usage,  while  the  marks  of  some  nineteen  minor 
yui  Ids  are  also  noted.  These  are  followed  by  the 
"touches"  of  174  firms  of  Sheffield  Plate  Makers,  tin- 
whole  being  accompanied  by  short  historical  notes  and 
explanatory  remarks.  To  the  collector  in  pursuit  of  his 
quarry  the  book  is  well-nigh  invaluable,  Mr.  Bradbury's 
name  being  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  authenticity.  It 
should  be  added  that  readers  who  desire  to  have  the  silver 
marks  only  can  obtain  them  in  a  separate  edition,  morocco 
bound  at  10s.,  and  in  paper  covers  at  5s.  The  production 
is  altogether  satisfactory,  the  clarity  with  which  the 
numerous  marks  are  reproduced  being  a  strong  point  in 
favour  of  the  little  volume. 

"  Print  Prices  Current,"  Vol.  XIV.,  1931-32.  (F.  L. 
and  E.  L.  Wilder,  10,  Forest  Rise,  London.  42s. 
net) 

Frequent  comment  on  the  usefulness  of  Print  Price-. 
Current  has  been  made  in  these  columns  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  occasions  are  numerous  when  the  practical 
value  ol  such  a  volume  has  been  appreciated  on  a  quick 
reference  to  its  well-arranged  pages.  There  is,  however, 
one  small  improvement  in  type-setting  which  would 
render  the  information  it  contains  still  more  easily 
accessible.  As  at  present  printed,  the  prices  given  (in 
pounds  or  dollars)  are  a  little  difficult  to  pick  out  at  a 
glance.  If  set  in  a  slightly  heavier  type  than  the  re- 
mainder of  the  text  matter,  they  would  be  instantly 
noticed.  The  compilers  continue  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  quality  and  condition  of  prints — wherever  available 
— thereby  greatly  increasing  the  comparative  value  of 
the   entries. 

That  this  has  not  been  a  period  of  outstanding  prices 
in  no  wise  lessens  the  interest  of  the  record.  Among  the 
more  noteworthy  figures  recorded  are  ^620  for  Diirer's 
Adam  and  Eve  (before  the  rift  in  the  tree),  from  the 
Schalle  Collection  ;  /420  for  the  set,  in  colours,  A  Maid , 
A  Wife,  A  Widow,  and  What  you  Will,  by  and  after 
J.  R.  Smith,  formerly  in  the  Hermitage  Collection  ; 
§1,050,  for  Whistler's  Tin  Hei^un  (eighth  state  of  nine)  ; 
and  /92  for  a  fifth  state  of  Zorn's  Ernest  Renan.  This, 
however,  is  but  skimming  the  surface  of  a  vast  mass  of 
material,  ranging  down  to  a  few  shillings  per  item. 
Knowledge  of  these  lower  prices  is  often  very  necessary, 
and  the  fact  that  such  lots  are  as  carefully  listed  as  the 
more  expensive  is  another  strong  point  in  favour  of  Print 
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Prices  Current.  Any  collector,  be  he  private  or  pro- 
fessional, who  can  dispense  with  this  work  of  reference 
must  indeed  possess  remarkable  and  extensive  experience. 

"  The  Print  Collectors'  Quarterly,"  Vol.  XX.,  No.  1 . 
(Dent,  London.     5s.  net) 

In  this  first  quarter's  issue  Mr.  J.  Byam  Shaw  con- 
tinues his  essay  on  the  Master  I.B.  with  the  Bird — "  an 
artist  of  considerable  charm  ....  remarkable  for  his 
eclecticism  in  an  eclectic  age  " — and  adduces  considerable 
evidence  to  show  why,  in  his  opinion,  this  engraver  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  painter 
lacopo  Kipanda  (called  Iacopo  Bolognese),  who  flourished 
between  1490  and  1530.  Sixteen  illustrations  accompany 
Ins  text,  and  it  may  here  be  in  place  to  commend  the  high 
standard  of  these  small  reproductions  throughout  the 
volume,  especially  those  of  engravings — notoriously 
troublesome  subjects  for  half-tone.  An  interesting  artu  le 
<>n  old  prints  of  Tunbridge  Wells  follows,  contributed  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Brackett  and  prefaced  by  a  mezzotint  of  Van 
dei  Smissen's  portrait  of  Sarah  Porter,  "  The  Queen  of 
tlie  Touters,"  whom  Beau  Nash  brought  to  The  Wells 
to  enlist  subscribers  for  the  Assembly  Rooms.  An 
appreciation  of  the  late  Leon  Daviel,  the  illustrator,  by 
.Mr.  H.  Granville  Fell  (with  a  reproduction  of  the  artist's 
line  wood-engraving,  The  Sinister  House,  after  James 
Pryde),  and  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  V.  P.  Sabin  that  old 
rowing  prints  are  a  somewhat  neglected  field  for  the 
•  oi lector,  are  other  contributions  to  this  interesting  pub- 
lication. 

"  The  British  Museum  Quarterly,"  Vol.  VII.,  Nos. 
2  and  3.  (From  the  Museum,  or  Humphrey  Mil- 
ford,  London.     Each  2s.  6d.  net) 

Outstanding   among   the    widely    varied    acquisitions 

described  and  illustrated  111  Xo.  2,  Vol.  VII.,  of  the  /.'  U  1  < 
is  the  wax  model  oi  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  made  by 

Pistrucci  for  the  sovereign  ol  King  George  111  Presented 
by  Captain  Bruce  Ingram,  this  attractive  design  shows 
tin-  Samt  grasping  a  portion  of  his  broken  lance  instead 
ol  the  sword  which  he  holds  on  the  later  coins.  Of  no 
small  interest,  also,  are  five  seventeenth-century  (  hinese 
colour-prints  (purchased  for  the  Museum  by  the  National 

\it  Collections  Fund)      Twoofthese — Plumandt  amellia 

ami  Water  Melon  and  Grapes  mi  a  Dish  are  additional 
to    a    set    ot    twenty-nine    already    in    the    Museums    po 

session,  the  other  three  being  in  a.  different  -4.it.  from 
the  Museum's  print  \n  unknown  example  of  fifteenth- 
century  Florentine  engraving  Descent  from  the  Cross — 
is  another  important  item  :  while  an  Egyptian  figure  of 
grey  stone,  possibly  ol  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  has  been 
presented  in  memory  oi  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  11.  K. 
Hall. 

One  ol  Rembrandt's  finest  landscape  drawings,  a  Study 
oj  Cottages  and  I  ><<  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by 
the  National  Art-Collections  Fund,  and  a  landscape 
drawing  formerly  attributed  to  "  I.  Rademaker,"  and 
now  to  Van  Dyck,  are  among  the  contents  ot  the  Decembei 
issue,  recently  published.  An  important  series  of  docu- 
ments from  Penshurst,  the  Aberdeen  papers.  Geoi 
Mint's  Journals,  the  MS.  of  Trollope's  autobiography, 
the  silver  Treasure  from  Cordova.  Chinese  ceramics,  and 
many  other  interesting  items  are  illustrated  and  disc  ussed. 


"  Lettering  :  a  Plea,"  by  Percy  Smith.  (Privately 
printed  for  The  Dorian  Workshop  and  Studio, 
London,  by  the  Bradley  Press) 

This  thin,  delicately  produced  little  volume  is,  in  the 
words  of  its  author,  "  a  plea  for  the  greater  consideration 
of  lettering,  more  especially  in  relation  to  architecture 
and  the  aspect  of  our  cities."  It  will  appeal  strongly  to 
all  who  appreciate  the  beauty  of  line  and  the  value'  ol 
simplicity  in  design — and  they,  perhaps,  are  not  so  lew 
as  Mr.  Smith  would  have  us  think.  There  is,  indeed, 
much  yet  to  be  accomplished,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
signs  are  by  no  means  wanting  to  show  that  the  "  con- 
sideration "  for  which  he  pleads  is  being  given  in  an 
increasing  degree  by  certain  of  those  in  whose  power  sui  h 
matters  lie.  The  Post  Office  authorities  and  such  borough 
councils  as  Kensington  and  Marylebone  (e.g.  street  name- 
plates)  are  obvious  instances.  One  at  least  of  the  big 
railway  companies  shows  discrimination  in  its  use  ol 
lettering,  as  do  many  large  commercial  concerns  ;  it  is. 
m  the  main,  the  private  individual  who  remains  to  be 
convinced  of  the  influence  In-  may  exert  lor  beauty  or 
Ugliness.  Ik-re  it  is  that  the  architect  should  concern 
himself,  considering  lettering  as  he  would  any  othei 
salient  detail  work,  so  that  ill  his  finished  building  it 
may  serve  its  purpose,  yet  form  part  ol  an  harmonious 
whole.  Quite  apart  from  the  point  of  its  text,  this  slim 
book  merits  the  attention  ol  tin-  collector,  since  it  is 
admirably  printed  in  Centaur  and  Arrighi  Italic  on  hand- 
in. ule  paper  from  the  Barcham  Green  Mills,  and.  mon 
over,  constitutes  the  twentieth  publication  ol  the  I  ii  1 
Edition  (  Lub      J.R.F.T. 

"Magnificent  Money-Makers,"  by  Hans  Wautoch, 
translated  by  J.  S.  H.  Moore.  Desmond  Harms- 
worth,  London.     21s.  net) 

I  h  t  that  1 1  err  Wautoi  h's  eulogy  oi  iIm   money- 

making  spirit,  and  of  the  social  structure  it  has  built  up 
and  dominated,  should  conclude  with  a  warm  appreciation 
ol  [var  Kreuger,  written  before  that  amazing  financier' 
sine  id.-  and  exposure,  .yives  the  final  passages  of  this 
anthology  ol  wealth  an  irony  that  is  as  entertaining  a 
it  is  unintentional.  1  lerr  Wautoch  opens  his  collection 
of  money  spinners  bravely  with  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  thai 
prince  of  merchants  and  bankers  and  knowledgeable 
patron  of  learning  and  letters  and  art  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
tia  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  book  that  never  again 
do  the  humanities  intrude  upon  the  scene,  save  for  a 
passing    reference    to    Gresham's    Coll'  and    to    that 

famous    Klizabethan's  taste   for  art  and   science,   paint  m 
and  poetry.      The  brief  but  illuminating  biographies  win.  h 
titute  the  book  cover  a  wide  range  and  include  the 
I  uggers  ;     Wallenstein  :     1'aterson,  founder  of  the   Bank 
"i    England;     Law    of   the   famous    Mississippi    Scheme-; 
^rkwright,     whose    machines    revolutionised    the    cotton 
industry  and  incidentally  industry  generally  ;    thi     I 
oi    Rothschild;     David    Hauseman,   the   German    banker, 
merchant    and    railway    man  ;     Cobden,    somewhat    un- 
accountably included  ;    Andre  Boucicaut,  founder  of  the 
Bon  Marche' ;  von  Siemens  ;   Alfred  Nobel  ;  CecilRhodes 
Walther  Rathenau  ;    August  Thyssen,  and  Henrv  Ford 
IKrr  Wautoch  relates  these  men  to  their  times  and  their 
work   to  its  wider  social,   political  and  economic  effects, 
is,  of  course,  able  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  the 
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1  >t •  n i •  1 1 1  --  conferred  on  mankind  by  the  shrewdness  and 
industry,  and  often,  happily,  by  the  real  philanthropy  of 
the  money-makers  Although  his  list  is  far  from  ex- 
haustive, it  does,  and  not  ineffectively,  illustrate  European 
commerce  and  finance  from  the  Medici  to  Kreuger. 

Charles  J.  Sawyer's  Catalogue 

Rash  though  the  statement  may  seem,  Catalogue  No. 
i  i  i  m.i\  pi  rhaps  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  generally 
interesting  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Charles  J.  Sawyer, 
Ltd.  ( i -'  i  |,  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.i).  For  though 
the  Sawyer  Catalogues  are  invariably  noteworthy  and 
even  important,  that  under  notice  is  so  varied  in  its  scope 
as  to  '  nrnm. md  tlie  attention  of  an  unusually  wide  circle. 
Whether  one  wants  a  first  edition  of  The  Complete  Stalky 

and  < 129)  at  half-a-guinea,  or,  far  more  expensivelv, 

a  "  first-first  "  of  Nimrod's  Life  of  a  Sportsman  ( 1 S jj  j ) 
111  the  original  cloth,  one's  taste  seems  sure  to  be  gratified. 
One  exceeding  rarity  is  a  tall  copy  of  the  1510  edition 
hi  \\  \  11I.  Yii  de  W'orde's  The  Flonre  of  the  Commandmt  ul 
an  edition  unfamiliar  to  most  bibliographers,  that  of  1521 
being  usually  quoted  as  the  first.  One  of  the  copies  ol 
the  Kelmscott  "Chaucer"  (1896)  which  were  specially 
bound  for  Morns  by  Cobden-Sanderson  ;  and  a  choice, 
tall  impression  of  the  first  published  edition  of  Gold- 
smith's  Deserted  I  Mage  (1770)  are  other  desiderata  :  and 
connoisseurs  will  not  fail  to  note  an  unusually  fine  first 
ol  Florio's  Montaigne  (1G03)  in  its  original  unlettered 
call  binding.  Mearne  and  other  superb  bindings  are  also 
exemplified,  while  the  array  of  old  and  modern  first 
editions  is  supplemented  by  some  interesting  autographs 
and  MSS.  ;  books  useful  to  collectors  ;  and  an  accumu- 
lation of  items  for  amateurs  of  the  old  Juvenile  Drama. 

"  Ten  Contemporaries  :  Notes  toward  their  Defini- 
tive Bibliography  (Second  Series),"  by  John  Gaws- 
worth.      (Joiner   &   Steele,  London.     7s.  6d.  net) 

There  are  phases  of  collecting  that  are  very  difficult 
to  explain  rationally  ;  and  the  esteem  in  which  a  first 
edition  of  a  seven-and-sixpennv  modern  novel  is  held  by 
those  who  collect  such  things  is  an  amazement  to  others 
who  seek  at  least  some  aesthetic  or  sentimental  value  in 
the  things  they  desire.  The  first  edition  of  a  seventeenth- 
or  eighteenth-century  work  has  usually  positive  qualities 
ol  typography,  and  during  the  recent  Dryden  celebration 
the  windows  of  antiquarian  booksellers  were  a  delight 
to  the  eye.  But  a  modern  novel  !  However,  there  it 
is  :  from  the  great  to  the  less  great,  the  novelist  has  his 
bibliomaniac  following,  and  the  bibliographer  conse- 
quently  is  kept  busy.  Mr.  Gawsworth  has  already  made 
a  name  as  a  careful  and  diligent  worker,  and  the  present 
book,  in  which  lie  deals  with  tin-  works  of  Dorothy 
Richardson,  Frederick  Carter,  Liam  O'Flaherty,  Stella 
Benson,  Oliver  Onions,  K.  M.  Delafield,  Thomas  Burke. 
I..  \.  (',.  Strong,  John  Collier,  and  II.  K.  Bates,  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  interested.  In  addition  to  the 
bibliography,  winch  is  well  set  out.  there  are  original 
essays  by  the  authors  whose  works  are  dealt  with,  many 
ol  them  agreeably  autobiographical  ;  others  in  which  the 
writers  treat  of  their  methods  of  work;  and  some  in 
which  amazement  is  expressed  that  the  bibliographer  had 
wanted  to  rope  them  in.  A  useful  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  series  of  blank  pages  attached  to  the  bibliographies 


on  which  the  record  can  be  kept  up  to  date.  The  work, 
indeed,  is  most  commendable  in  its  kind,  and  the  essays 
alone  are  worth   the  cost  of  the  book. 

(.Probably  the  fundamental  appeal  of  the  first  edition,  as 
such,  is  that  it  brings  the  reader  so  closely  into  touch 
with  the  birth  pangs  of  the  book.  Lven  minor  errors, 
to  be  amended  in  subsequent  editions,  may  possess  a 
psychological  interest,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  ,1 
correction  is  not  really  an  improvement  on  the  original 
idea.  Such  considerations,  however,  lead  us  into  fields 
wlm  h  cannot  be  explored  on  this  occasion. — Editor.] 

"  An  American  Engineer  looks  at  Russia,"  by 
George  A.  Burrell.  (Stratford  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.    N2.50  net) 

These  are  the  experiences  of  Colonel  George  A.  Burrell, 
one  of  the  American  experts  called  in  by  the  Soviet 
Government  to  help  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  petroleum 
industry.  He  has  thus  been  brought  into  touch  with 
many  aspects  of  contemporary  life  in  Russia,  his  im- 
piessions  of  which  give  most  interesting  sidelights  cm  the 
condition  of  the  country.  Colonel  Burrell  is  obviouslv 
an  unprejudiced  observer,  not  hesitating  to  award  praise 
or  to  indicate  disapproval  where  he  feels  it  to  be  due. 
At  the  same  time  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  this  is  a 
critical  book,  for  the  author  has  rather  wisely  adopted 
the  method  of  stating  facts  and  figures,  leaving  the  reader, 
for  the  most  part,  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  them. 
The  subject  is  one  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  at  any 
length  in  these  pages,  but  it  can  at  least  be  said  that 
those  interested  in  social  and  economic  conditions  in 
Russia,  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  unbiassed 
accounts,  would  do  well  not  to  neglect  this  crystallisation 
of  Colonel  Burrell's  experiences.  There  are  one  or  two 
minor  misprints  ;  e.g.  "  investia  "  for  "  Izvestia,"  which 
doubtless  will  be  amended  in  future  editions. — W.B.B. 

"  Greek  Cities,"  by  Peter  Hutton.  (Dent,  London. 
10s.  6d.  net) 

Readers  who  have  visited  Greece  will  welcome  this 
book,  which  will  recall  pleasant  memories,  and  those  who 
are  contemplating  a  visit  will  find  it  of  great  service. 
Mr  Mutton,  in  his  introductory  essay,  describes  briefly 
the  Greece  of  to-day  and  then  searches  out  and  recon- 
structs the  superb  remains  of  the  Classic  era.  In  his 
more  lyrical  passages,  Mr.  Hutton's  sentences  are  apt  to 
become  somewhat  involved,  but  his  journey  through 
Greece,  planned  in  the  light  of  his  historical  knowledge,  is 
described  with  infectious  enthusiasm.  The  greater  part 
ol  the  volume  is  taken  up  by  sixty-four  full-page  illus- 
trations from  original  photographs  of  landscapes  and 
ancient  ruins,  some  of  which  have  never  before  been 
published.  As  a  whole  they  are  delightful  and  varied, 
though  the  sepia  ink  in  which  they  are  printed  tends,  in 
some  cases,   to  obscure  the  detail. — H.M.P. 

"  Bulletin  of  the  Russell-Cotes  Art  Gallery  and 
Museum,  Bournemouth,"  Vol.  XII.,  No.  1.  (From 
the  Gallery,  9d.  net) 

Reproducing  pictures  in  the  Gallery,  and  summarising 
Mr.  Norman  L.  Silvester's  lecture  on  "  The  Art  Gallery  of 
the  Future,"  the  March  issue  is  attractive.  An  amusing  fea- 
ture is  an  account  of  Bournemouth's  first  letter-box  (1862). 
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GOYA,    ON   SPAIN     1    PTA. 
NO.        II. REMBRANDT        AND        THE 

drapers'  syndic  s  <  >\  in  illand  5  ct. 


Masterpieces  in   Miniature 

By  Douglas  Armstrong 


URHNIOIM.  KI  MB'<ANDT 

m <iii  i 


adorns   the 


Something  1 1 1^ < -  ,1  sensation  was  caused  .1  year 
or  two  ago  by  the  reproduction  in  postage  stamp  form 
ot"  the  notorious  Goya  painting  ol  La  Maja  D  muda 
(No.  I.).  This  much-discussed  stamp  formed  part  cil  a 
Miiis  issued  on  the  occasion  of  a  Goya  Week  in  Spain 
which  included  also  a  portrait  "i  Goya  himself,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  fantastii  caricatures  adapted  from  Los 
Caprit  //"■    and    Los    I'i  o\  ei  '>ios. 

Many  other  equally  famous  work  oi  11'  li.i'.'  been 
reprodui  ed  in  miniature  upon  postage  stamps  I  he  well- 
[cnown  sell  portrait  oi  Rubens  appears  upon  a  special 
35  centimes  stamp,   sold   as  a    souvenir  at    tin-   pavilion 

devoted     to    the     national     art     treasures    at     tin-     I  '•• 

Centennial  Exposition  in  Antwerp  i\"  i\  |.  Rembrandt 
figures  in  the  foreground  ol  a  repn  entation  ol  In  own 
picture  ol  the  Drapers'  Syndii  oj  hi:  terdam  in  the 
design  "i  some  Dutch  postage  stamps  sold  .it  a  premium 
upon  lai  e  value  on  behali  oi  tin-  funds  oi  tin-  Rembrandt 
Society  for  tin'  conservation  "l  the  works  oi  the  Dutch 
masters     V  >     II 

An  unhappy  adaptation  oi  Raphael's  s  (  n  U  idonna 
was  perpetrated  by  an  unidentified  Austrian  artisl  who 
was  responsible  lor  the  (  linstmas  1  haritj  po  ta  1  1  imps 
oi  the  tiny  principality  oi  Liechtenstein  in  1920  \ 
similar  fate  befell  the  Van  Dyck  painting  ol  St.  Martin 
and  tU,  Beggar,  hanging  in  the  Church  oi  Savanthem, 
tn-ar  Brussels,  whii  h  two  Frem  h  engravers  were  1 
to  interprel  according  to  then  fancy  in  the  interest 
the  Belgian  charitj  postage  stamps  0  <■■<  On  the 
other  hand,  a    Van    Dyck   portrail   ol    Km-.    (  L  is 

excellentlj    reproduced  en      °netti    as  the  motij  0 
ticular    penny    postage    stamp   commemorating    the    tei 
centenary  ot   the  colonisation  oi    Barbados   (No.    Ill 

I  h>-  art   oi    Velazquez  is  represented   in   the   phi 
gallery   by   his   portrait    oi    Cervantes.      It    furnishes   the 
design  oi  one  oi   the  special   stamps  issued   to  mar!     I 
third  centenary  oi  Cervantes'  death 

A  lost       Holbein  "  once  mspu-ed  the  design  oi  a  com- 
memorative  postagi     stamp   oi    Newfoundland     Ni 
It    represents    Sebastian    (abut.    "  Hym    thai    found    the 

N\-w  [sle,"  and  hung  originally  in  the  Pal 1  Whitehall. 

In  Cromwell's  days  it   found  its  way  into  the  family  of 
the   I  .iH   ol    ;  no!    and  subsequently  came  into  the   . 
session  oi   Mr.  Joseph   Harford,  oi   Bristol.      From  him  it 
was  ultimately  pun  hased  bj  (  abot's  biographer,  Nich 
Biddle,   who  took   it    to  his   home  .it    Pittsburg,    I    S   \ 
wlu-re  it  was  unfortunately  destroyed  in  the  fire  oi   [845 
A  portrait  oi  Henry  VII.,  who  granted  a  chartei  I 


1  li 
have 


to   discover   new   lands,   after   Mabuse, 
(>o  cents  stamp  of  the  same  series. 

Among  a  collection  of  engravers'  proofs  of  the 
Romanoff  Tercentenary  stamps  of  Russia,  recently 
sold  in  London,  were  noted  vignettes  copied  from 
Kneller's  likeness  of  Peter  the  Great,  painted  for 
William  III.  and  now  in  the  galleries  at  Kensington 
Palace,  and  a  bust  of  Catherine  the  Great,  by  the 
Italian  miniaturist,    Benedeti 

late  pears  several  eminent  artists  .\n<\  engravers 
been  honoured  upon  their  respective  countries' 
stamps,  notably  Diirer,  whose  self-portrait  keeps  companj 
with  other  famous  Germans  on  the  republican  stamps  oi 
1'ijii  27.  Austria,  too,  has  lately  devoted  a  lull  set  oi 
postage  stamps  to  the  glory  oi  her  most  distinguished 
painters 

Turning  to  the  Modern  School,  we  find  a  number  of 
outstanding  examples  in  the  latter-day  postal  issues  oi 
the  1  luted  state.  Columbus  in  Sight  oj  Land,  after 
William    Powell,    and    the    Landing   of  Colun  after 

Vanderlyn's  ma  terpiece  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
ill  mam  historical  pictures  utilised  upon 
the  series  commemorating  the  fourth  centenar)  ol  the 
discover)  oi  the  New  World  ["he  familiar  painting  oi 
Highland  Cattle  in  a  Storm,  by  J  MacWhirtei  entitled 
The  Vanguard,  was  copied  without  acknowledgment  to 
the  artist  to  supply  the  vignette  of  the  $1  value  oi  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  stamps  oi   [898,  and  renamed 

1 1       U  1  n  (  at tli-  in  a  Storm.      Some  of  the  best  known  works 

oi    I  redei  ii  k    Remin  1 1   ini  Luded   in   this  same 

■  in         Othei    historical    paintings   drawn    upon    include 
White-   s  Igning  of  the  <     ■  n  the  Cabii  Via 

Trumbull's     D  I  >  /         <  n       and 

Surrender    of   Burgoyne    at    s  '    1       1       lie     /'   xovery    "I 
San     I     '  Hay.    by    Arthur    I-'.    Matthews,    and    the 

picture  oi   the  Golden    Gate,    Out\  B    tnd,  by  \\      \ 

Sculpture    has    also    provided    a    source    of    inspiration 

\m  mi-    othei   inn  ius   p  1  mployed,  the  Hermes  of 

Praxiteles,  the   I  ictory    oj    Samothrace,  Myron's   D 
and  the  Mercury  oi  Giovanni   da   Bologna   have  all   been 
introduced  into  stamp  designs. 


NO.    III.  —  KING    CHARLES  I   ,   AFTER    VAN     DYCK,  ON   BARBADOS 

ID.     (DETAIL)  NO.     IV. RUBENS    ON  BELGIUM    35   C. 

NO.    V. CABOT  ON    NEWFOUNDLAND    2    C. 
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One  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
numerous  representations  of  children  produced  by 
French  sculptors  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  the 
little  marble  bust  of  a  small  girl  by  Jacques  Saly 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  generally 
supposed  to  portray  Alexandrine  d'Etiolles 
(1743-54),  the  daughter  of  the  artist's  patroness, 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  then  Madame  de  Nor- 
mand  d'Etiolles  (Plate,  p.  263).  Nothing  definite 
is  known  of  the  previous  history  of  the  marble 
except  that  it  was  purchased  from  a  dealer  in 
London  in  1863  ;  it  is,  however,  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  marble  bust  of  a 
young  girl  exhibited  by  Saly  in  the  Paris  Salon 
of  1750.  It  has  been  suggested  recently  by  Dr. 
Rostrup  that  there  are  insufficient  grounds  for 
the  identification  of  the  head  with  Alexandrine 
d'Etiolles,  who  died 
in  1754,  aged  eleven. 
But  the  fact  that 
Boucher,  in  a  panel 
allegorical  of 
Sculpture,  painted  for 
Mine,  de  Pompadour 
for  her  chateau  at 
Crecy  (afterwards  in 
the  collection  of  the  late 
Monsieur  Maurice 
Kann),  shows  the  bust 
on  a '  sculptor's 
modelling  stand  is 
certainly  evidence 
that  the  head  had 
some  special  interest 
for  Mme.  de  Pompa- 
dour (No.  i.).  Later, 
Boucher  painted  the 
bust  again  among  a 
group  of  cupids  in  a 
panel  representing  the 
same  subject  for  the 
Riddersaal  in  the  Ama- 
lienborg  Palace  at 
I  npenhagen. 

The  popularity  of 
the  little  head  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  ver- 


No. 


sions  in  existence.  A  bronze  Tele  d'une  jeune  fillc , 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  in  1782  of 
the  collection  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour's  brother,  the 
Marquisde  Menars,  is  probably  one  of  these  versions 
and  identical  with  the  bronze  of  a  Jeune  fillc 
aux  cheveux  natte's  et  retrousses  signed  by  Saly, 
which  reappears  in  sales  in  1872  and  1886.  There 
is  also  a  smaller  bronze  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich 
Museum  at  Berlin.  The  original  model  for  the 
bust  was  probably  one  of  the  terra-cotta  versions, 
possibly  the  signed  example  in  the  Rijksmuseum 
at  Amsterdam  or  the  unpainted  terra-cotta  in  the 
Ny  Carlsberg  Glyptotek  at  Copenhagen,  which 
shows  slight  variations  in  pose  from  the 
marble.  The  bust  was  also  copied  in  faience, 
an  example  from  a  Brussels  factory  being  in  a 
private  collection  in   that  city. 

Jacques  Francois 
Joseph  Saly  was 
born  at  Valenciennes. 
June  20th,  1  7  1  7  . 
After  working  for 
a  time  in  Paris  as 
pupil  of  C  oust  on, 
he  spent  some 
years  at  the  French 
Academy  at  Rome 
( 1  740-48)  ;  subse- 
quently to  his  return 
to  Paris  he  was  made 
first  a  member  (1751) 
and  then  Professor 
(1752)  of  the  Academic 
Royale.  In  1753  he 
was  sent  for  by 
Christian  VII.  to  go 
to  Denmark  to  make 
an  equestrian  figure  of 
Frederick  V.,  and  in 
1754  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Art  at 
Copenhagen.  He  re- 
mained there  until 
1 774, when  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1776. 


I. "  SCULPTURE  "        DETAIL  OF  PANEL  PAINTED  BY  BOUCHER 

FOR    MADAME    DE    POMPADOUR,    SHOWING    THE    BUST, 
PLATE    OPPOSITE 
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CURRENT  ART  NOTES 


Our  Plates 

John  Constable  and  William  Etty  are  linked  in  this 
issue  by  more  than  the  interesting  reference  to  their 
artistic  associations  in  the  Hon.  Andrew  Shirley's  article. 
Both  are  represented  among  our  plates  :  Constable 
appropriately  by  an  example  of  his  landscape,  on  which, 
whatever  his  interest  in  portraiture  or  the  "  figure,"  his 
fame  must  always  rest. 

Of  Spring,  so  familiar  to  us  from  David  Lucas'  mezzo- 
tint, let  Mr.  Shirley,  whose  knowledge  of  Constable  is 
peculiar  and  extensive,  speak  in  another  note.  All  tli.it 
"  need  be  said  of  it  here  is  that  it  measures  7J  in.  by  14J  in., 
has  on  the  reverse  a  sketch  of  some  houses,  and  is  one  of 
the  collection  given  to  South  Kensington  by  Miss  Isabel 
Constable  (d.  1888).  Etty's  The  Bather  is  one  of  a  pair 
of  circular  oil  paintings,  now  at  Port  Sunlight,  which 
were  lent  by  the  1st  Viscount  Leverhulme  (then  Mr.  W.  1 1. 
Lever)  to  the  Etty  Exhibition  at  York  111  mn  Former!) 
they  were  in  the  Orrock  Collection.  That  now  illustrated 
has  a  diameter  of  9$  in.  ;  the  companion  (u:,'  in.)  will  be 
reproduced   in   a   future   issue. 

Watteau's  charming  sketch  in  black  and  red  (  halks, 
ol  Une  Femme  e'tendu  sur  un  canape,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  many  attractive  drawings  at  the  "  Three 
French  Reigns  "  Exhibition,  which  closes  at  Sir  Philip 
Saloon's  Park  Lane  house  on  April  5th.  this  example 
measures  b\  in.  by  8J   in. 

Another  painting  by  John  Koultbee,  belonging  to  the 
lion.  Mrs.  Tennant.  supplements  the  .111. i\  .>l  .uithentn 
work  by  this  interesting  sporting  painter  which  was 
illustrated  in  our  last  issue.  To  what  was  then  said  by 
Mr  Shaw  Sparrow  about  Boultbee  it  is  too  early  to  make 
any  material  addition.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
tint  the  artist  was  optimistic  in  claiming  it,  •  ni  in 'in  the 
mediaeval  Nicholas  de  Bolteby  (p.  158,  note).  Mr.  Shaw 
Sparrow  is  doubtless  nearer  the  truth  in  his  use  ol  the 
term  "  collateral  kinsmen  "  on  p.  153.  Nicholas  de 
Bolteby,  Baron  of  Tindale,  jure  uxoris,  oh.  U72,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  ami  heir,  \d.1111.  who.  at  his  death 
111  1281,  left  no  male  issue,  but  two  daughters  and  co- 
heirs  (see  Courthope's   An  hulas,   p     "| 

Our  other  plates  accomp.mv   articles   m   this  issue 

John  Constable's  "  Spring  " 

"  At  noon  large  garish  clouds,  surcharged  with  bail  or 

sleet,  sweep  with  their  cool,  broad  shadows  the  fields. 
woods  and  hills  ;  and  by  the  contrast  ot  their  depth  and 
bloom  enhance  the  value  of  tin'  vivid  greens  and  yellows 
so  peculiar  to  the  season."  So  Constable  described  the 
theme  of  this  picture  of  East  Bcrgholt  Common  and  the 
mill  where  he  worked  as  a  boy  [Frontispiece).  Little 
details,  the  ploughman's  flapping  coat,  the  rooks  wheeling 
the  almost  audible  strain  of  the  windmill's  sails,  build  tin- 
s' ene's  gusty  character,  so  suitably  and  so  often  chosen 
by  Constable  in  the  unhappy  days  before  his  marriage. 
Seldom  can  the  quality  ol  a  squally  March  day  have  been 
better  expressed. 

Probably  the  sketch  was  made  in  1814  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  Plough  1  ii  Suffolk,  which  Constable  showed 


at  the  Academy  that  year.  In  the  free  use  of  impasto 
it  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  his  style  at  that  time, 
before  the  excessive  use  of  the  palette  knife  developed. 
But  it  surpasses  in  its  breadth  many,  indeed  most,  of 
his  studies.  It  is  painted  on  the  back  of  a  panel,  un- 
prepared and  unsmoothed,  with  chamfered  edges.  The 
rough  surface  is  fully  exploited  to  give  variety  to  the 
sky  and  foreground.  Thus  detail  is  supplied  without  the 
meticulous  emphasis  that  often  spoilt  his  larger  works. 
When,  however,  Constable  gave  the  sketch  to  Lucas 
for  reproduction  in  the  mezzotint  in  the  English  Landscape 
series,  this  charming  feature  provoked  a  difficulty. 
Mezzotint  could  provide  no  accident  of  surface  to  replace 
the  open  grain  of  the  wood.  Consequently,  after  the  first 
two  progress  proofs,  (  unstable  begins  to  build  up  detail, 
and  what  started  as  a  sketch  changes  in  engraving  to  a 
full  and  finished  pi<  tare  Rooks  or  clods  of  earth  turned 
by  the  plough  diversifj   the  foreground  ;    the  forms  of  the 

'  loiuN   are   multiplied         \ml     as   usually   happened   in   the 

English  Landscape,  the  sky  is  more  successfully  realised 
than  the  foreground  when-  Constable's  lust  lor  detail  led 
to  overwork.  In  another  point,  too,  this  plate  is  typii  al 
I  lie  earliesl  progress  proofs  show  in  their  breadth  ami 
sombre  tone  the  natural  gravity  oi  Lucas's  temper,  con 
trasting  with  tin  brighter  finish  aimed  at  and  achieved 
by  Constable  in   the  final  states       Andrew  Shirley. 

A    Disciple  of  Constable 

Messrs.    Frost    &   Reed     King    Streel     St.    James's) 

have   held   an    interesting   exhibition   "I    pictures   by   F     \Y 

Watts,   who   is   remembered   mainl)    as  one  ol   the  most 
gifted  disc  1  pies  o  I  J  "I  in  1  .  .ii  table        Indeed,  so  good   an 
Ins  paintings  that   examples  oi   them  have  been  sold  a 
the    work    of    the    mastei         I  la     collection    on    view    was 
limited    tec    twelve    landscapes      lie     besl    "I    the  111    giving    a 

general  idea  ol  Watts's  talent,  lie  had  a  <  lear-eyed  out- 
look on  Nature  as  it  appeared  on  sunny  days,  with  grc  a1 
clouds  rolling  ovei  England'  jreen  and  pleasant  land." 
If  his  methods  lack  the  individual  force  and  brilliance 
of  Constable's,  vet  his  pictures  have  an  exhilarating 
freshness  ami  sparkle  which  made  canvases  such  a 
Tinier*  II        I  all       Tfa    Road  to  the  Village,  ami 

the   1  ■     11    D    lham  and  On  tin    Stout  most  attractive. 

The  Road  to  the  Village,  especially,  wasoi  very  considerable 
'  v  '  llenc  e.  bold  in  design  and  ever\  thing  ai  ti\  e  under  the 
bracing  influence  of  silver  light  and  air  ;  while  the  illusion 
1  three-dimensional  space  was  suggested  with  uncommon 
skill.  His  work  was  highly  thought  of  in  his  life,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  fact  that  it  appeared  regularly  at  the 
Royal  Academy  from  1821  die  was  born  in  1800)  to  1  ■ 
Watts  died  in  1870,  but  then-  is  no  reference  to  him  in 
Bryan's  Dictionary. — James  Greig 

More  Collectors'   Societies 

Though  little  time  elapses  between  the  publication  of 
one  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  and  going  to  Press  with 
the  next,  I  have  already  received  letters  from  various 
readers    concerning    my    article    on    Collectors'    Societies. 
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Last  month,  1  mentioned  a  number  of  bodies  whose 
interests,  in  one  way  or  another,  are  those  of  the  collecting 
fraternity,  and  my  correspondents  would  fain  have  me 
add  to  the  list.  To  do  this  at  length  would  take  up  more 
spa<  e  than  can  be  afforded  in  this  number,  and  1  must 
be  excused  from  recapitulating  all  the  local  archaeological 
societies,  which  are  well  enough  known  in  their  appro- 
'  priate  spheres  of  influence.  These,  besides  their  other 
valuable  work,  have  frequently  been  the  means  of  securing 
important  antiquities,  manuscripts  and  books,  for  mu- 
seums and  libraries,  and  it  is  desirable  that  their  activities 
should  receive  every  encouragement.  The  same  applies 
to  societies  founded  with  the  express  purpose  of  "  feeding  " 
individual  museums.  When  mentioning  the  "  Friends 
oi  the  Norwich  Museum,"  by  way  of  example,  I  am  not 
forgetting  the  claims  of  kindred  bodies  to  recognition  and 
generous  support.  In  the  United  States,  "  patronage  " 
is  sometimes  welded  into  the  actual  constitutions  (.1 
permanent  museums  and  art  galleries  ;  but,  in  Britain, 
private  enterprise  is,  as  ever,  the  mainspring  of  most 
successful  enterprises.  From  it  has  sprung  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund,  the  "  Head-Centre,"  one  might 
say,  of  the  whole  museum-supporting  movement  in 
Great  Britain.  To  private  enterprise  is  also  due  the 
establishment  of  the  Queensland  Art -Collections  Fund, 
founded  by  two  Australian  artists,  Miss  Daphne  Mayo 
and  Miss  Vida  Lahey.  For  this  society,  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund  acts  as  purchasing  agent  in 
London. 

Before  parting  from  this  "  Friends  of  Museums  "  move- 
ment, it  may  be  briefly  noted  that  the  idea  has  been 
extended  to  further  the  maintenance  and  study  of  certain 
great  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  "  Friends  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  "  is  a  case  in  point. 

Lack  of  space  alone  prevented  me  from  mentioning 
tin-  Royal  Historical  Society  and  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  both  of  which, 
however,  are  too  well-known  and  long-established  to  need 
introduction.  The  British  Society  of  Master  Glass- 
Painters  is  a  technical  body,  though  its  publication 
embodies  material  of  interest  to  antiquaries.  Some 
readers  may  care  to  be  reminded  that,  some  years  ago, 
Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson  founded  "  The  Quest  of  the 
Antique,"  named,  presumably,  after  her  book  of  the 
same  title.  The  society  meets  periodically  at  members' 
houses  for  the  discussion  of  some  specified  branch  oi 
collecting,  those  attending  being  encouraged  to  bring 
spei  lmens  for  examination.  In  these  respects,  at  any 
rate,  it  resembles  the  old  Kernoozers'  Club,  and  two  or 
three  other  past  or  present  antiquarian  groups. 

Though  it  is  in  no  sense  a  society,  the  Witt  Library, 
at  32,  Portman  Square,  London,  is  so  valuable  to  students 
that  mention  of  it  cannot  be  excluded.  By  the  generosity 
of  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Witt,  this  amazing  collection  of 
classified  photographs  and  illustrations  of  pictures  is 
a\. ulable  to  serious  enquirers  on  Monday  to  Fridav, 
10  a.m. -1  p.m.,  and  z  p.m. -4  p.m.  It  provides  an  un- 
surpassed means  of  comparison,  and  affords  a  conspectus 
of  Occidental  art  which  cannot  be  too  widely  advertised. 
We  all  know  how  much  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund  owes  to  Sir  Robert  Witt,  and,  in  its  own  way,  the 
Witt  Library  is  a  no  less  important  achievement.  It  is 
said    that    Sir    Robert    intends    to    bequeath    this    great 


and  well-organised  accumulation  to  the  Courtauld  In- 
stitute, which,  if  not  a  collectors'  society,  is  a  potent 
Ion  e  111  the  art  education  of  Great  Britain. 

Incidentally,  I  must  correct  a  slight  error  in  my  previous 
article,  which  may  be  forgiven  to  me  as  I  was  ill  at  the 
time' with  'flu.  That  excellent  body,  the  English  Porce- 
lain Circle,  is,  of  course,  now  the  English  Ceramic  Circle, 
having  wisely  extended  its  interests.  Mr.  Wallace  Eliot 
is  President. — F.  Gordon   Roe. 

Society  of  Pewter  Collectors 

Mr.  Francis  Weston,  F.S.A.,  has  been  elected  Presi 
dent,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  L.  D.  Hole,  W.S.,  Vice-President, 
of  the  Society  of  Pewter  Collectors.  Instead  of  serving 
for  one  vear,  they  have  been  elected  for  two,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  motion  adopted  at  the  Society's  Annual 
Meeting  at  the  London  Sketch  Club.  The  remaining 
officers  and  members  of  the  committee  were  re-elected  on 
the  old  basis,  including  Mr.  Lewis  Clapperton  (Hon. 
Treasurer),  Mr.  Walter  G.  Churcher  and  Captain  A.  V. 
Sutherland-Graeme  (Joint  Hon.  Secretaries).  General  re- 
gret was  felt  at  Mr.  Churcher's  illness,  which  prevented 
his  attendance.  Mr.  Ernest  Hunter  and  Mr.  Charles 
Stewart  Murray  became  Members,  thus  bringing  the 
Society's  roll  to  twenty-eight,  its  full  strength  being 
thirty.  Six  Honorary  Members  are  not  included  in  this 
total. 

Captain  Sutherland-Gra'me  mentioned  the  recent 
demolition  of  Pewterers'  Hall,  London,  and  spoke  of  his 
efforts  to  obtain  some  relic  of  the  fabric  for  preservation 
by  the  Society.  Unfortunately,  his  praiseworthy  attempt 
was  unsuccessful,  as  the  site  had  been  entirely  cleared 
and  the  material  dispersed. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  Society's  Summer  Meeting 
should  be  held  at  York  on  June  17th,  a  preliminary 
programme  having  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Fenton, 
in  consultation  with  Dr.  Collinge,  Curator  of  the  York- 
shire Museum. 

After  the  Annual  Meeting,  members  inspected  several 
fine  pieces  of  pewter  which  had  been  recently  acquired. 
Special  mention  is  due  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Yeates'  interesting 
loving  cup,  with  Latin  inscription  and  the  date  1603, 
which  was  probably  made  to  commemorate  the  accession 
ot    King  James  I.  to  the  Throne  of  England. 

National  Gallery  Changes 

Few  events  in  the  art  world  have  been  watched  with 
greater  interest  than  the  recent  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  National  Gallery  authority.  More  of  these  altera- 
tions have  been  popularly  associated  with  certain  differ- 
ences  of  opinion  concerning  the  powers  of  the  expert 
officials  than  is  warranted  by  the  facts.  Some  day  the 
narrative  of  this  historic  dispute  will  be  written  in  full, 
but  as  vet  no  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  difficult  time  through  which 
the  National  Gallery  has  passed.  Better  it  is  to  survey 
the  present,  whence,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  Philip 
Sassoon,  the  last  lingering  traces  of  the  controversy  are 
being  rapidly  erased. 

Two  recent  vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  have 
been  filled  by  the  appointments  of  Sir  Robert  Clermont 
Witt,  C.B.E.,  and  Sir  William  Llewellyn,  P.R.A.  As 
Chairman   of  the   National   Art-Collections    Fund,    which 
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has  so  often  been  the  means  of  securing 
masterpieces  for  the  Gallery,  Sir  Robert 
Witt  is  patently  the  man  for  the  place. 
His  wide  experience  and  personal  in- 
line m  e  are  brought  directly  into  the 
service  of  an  institution  to  which  they 
can  but  be  of  the  greatest  value.  Since 
the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  and 
the  Royal  Academy  authorities  co- 
operate  on  appropriate  occasions,  Sir 
Robert  Witt  and  Sir  William  Llewellyn 
have  worked  in  harmony  as  colleagues 
before  now.  Sir  William's  influential 
position  in  the  art  world  is  too  obvious 
to  require  comment  and  will  be  usefully 
employed  in  its  increased  range  of 
activity.  The  contention  that  profes- 
sional artists  make  bad  critics  has  been 
ficncl\-  debated,  and  must  not  obtrude 
itself  unduly  into  this  note.  Vet  it  will 
.it  leasf  be  freely  admitted  that  an 
artist's  te<  hnieal  knowledge  of  Ins  medium 
would  often  be  valuable  in  giving  the 
coup  de  grace  to  Eantastii  theories  ad- 
vanced by  those  who  have  but  small  idea 
oi  the  way  in  which  .1  practical  exponent 
approaches  his  work.  Ilia t  sundrj  pa  1 
and  present  officials  oi  the  Gallerj  have 
possessed  this  knowledge  has,  a1  anj  rate, 
amounted  to  a  safeguard  against  the 
influence  oi  outside  cranks  \n<l  the  in- 
clusion of  a  professional  artist  in  the 
Board  <>l  Trustees  1  an  but  strengthen  a 
\  ci  \    mi  essary   defeni  e 

Dr.  Bather  leaves   "  Museums 
Journal  " 

I  isi     .1    .1  mple    ol     1111  inths    older    than 

I  in   (  onnoiss]  1  R,  /  Itf  Museums  Journal 

has  throughout  its  useful  history  retained 

the  valuable  services  oi    lit.    F.   A.    Bather,    F.R.S.,   lust 

as   Assistant    Editor,  and  more  recently  .1-   Editor.      Di 

Bather's  resignation   from  the  latter  office  is  announced 

in  the  Man  h  issue  ol   the    Journal,  and  we  wish  him  every 

success  in  the  scientifii  studies  to  which  he  will  now 
devote  In  nisei  1  entirely  [0  his  successoi  in  the  Editorial 
(hair  we  extend  oui  cordial  greeting  From  March  25th, 
the  office  of  the   Journal  will  be  at  I  h  iui  ei    House,   M 

PI. 11  e,     I    1  ill. I.  HI,     \\    (      I 

Heredity  and  the  Baddeley  Cake 

I'.ia  1  \i n's  I  [ereditarj   Principle  goes  a  great  d  a] 
than   the   Peerage     wliuh   is  111   ettei  t    a   partial  attempt  to 
formalise   a    natural    tendem  \       t  In    every    side   one   en- 
counters  professions     vocations   and    trades   which    have 
passed   from   father  to  son,  or  to  -nine  remoter  relative 
who  "  has  it  in  the  blood."      I  hen   are  families  ol  sold 
sui  h  as  the  "  Fighting  Battyes  "  ;    of  ecclesiastics,  as  the 
Bickersteths ;    oi   lawyers,   as  the   Pollocks;    of  potl 
like   the   Wedgwoods;    oi    manners,   doctor--,   politicians, 
.irti-t--,   antiquaries,   and   collectors  ,     oi    followers  of  all 
manner  oi  skilled  and  unskilled  callings.      Were  it  possible 
to  examine   the   pedigree  oi   many  a    "self-made   man," 


ROBERT      BADDELEY     AS        MOSES        IN         IMI       -ill FOR       SCANDA1 

BY    JOHN    ZOFFANY,    R.A.  FROM    Tin      PICT1   RE    IN    THE    LADY    LEVER 

ART    GALLERY.    BY    KIND    PERMISSION 


it  would  probably  be  found  th.it  his  particular  genius  is 

but      the     highest      ill, 1111le-t.it  11  in      of     impulses      inherited, 

perhaps,  from  some  forbear  on  the  distafl  sidi   oi  In    trei 
Such  impulses  need  not  be  outwardly  identical.      David 
•     father    was    a    smith;      but     smithing     is    a    craft, 
and  art  and  crafl   go  hand  in  hand.      And  though   Robert 
Baddeley  11711  94)   was  .1  cook  before  he  was  an  actor, 

ks   have   no1    scrupled   to  claim,   and   be  allowed,   the 

style   ol    artist (e)  !      Since,    however,    Baddeley    had    been 
in  the  emploj    oi   "-.nine  i    Foote,  the  actor-dramatist,  we 
need  oo1    l"    too  fanciful  in  seeking  out  the  cause  oi  his 
conversion       \t   the  least,  we  have  in  him  the  patriarch 
of  the    Baddeley   family,    so   long,   and   in   our  own   daj 
0  charmingly,   associated   with  the  Stage. 
This   is   not   the   only    theatrical   institution    which    we 
to    Baddeley,   to  whom  is  also  due  the  "  Baddeley 
<  ake  "       I  he   latter  commenced   as  something  of  a  joke, 
but  after  the  comedian's  death  it  was  found  that  he  had 
left    an    annuity    for    the    provision    of   a    Twelfth    Night 
Cake  to  be  consumed,   with   liquorish  concomitants,   by 
the  Drury  Lane  Company  lor  the  time  being.     The  cus- 
tom still  obtains. 

Baddeley    was    the    original    "  .Moses  "    in    Sheridan's 
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School  for  Scandal,  and  Zoffany's  portrait  of  him  in  the 
part  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  painter's  theatrical 
genre.  Measuring  2()i-  in.  by  23J  in.,  it  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1781  as  No.  246,  A  character 
111  the  School  for  Scandal,  and  was  presented  by  Baddeley's 
Executors  to  the  Treasurer  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
From  him  it  passed  to  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Keith  Hutchison, 
'  by  whom  it  was  sold  at  Christie's  in  1930  for  ^609,  having 
in  the  meantime  been  exhibited  at  the  Whitechapel  Art 
Gallery  in  1906  and  1910.  ft  is  now  in  the  Lady  Lever 
Art  Gallery,  Port  Sunlight,  and  is  here  illustrated  by 
kind   permission  of  the  authorities. — Thorney  Lisle. 

British  Theatrical   Loan  Exhibition 

So  many  theatrical  treasures  of  artistic  and  historic 
interest  have  never  before  been  gathered  together  in 
London  as  have  been  seen  at  the  British  Theatrical  Loan 
Exhibition  at  Dudley  House,  Park  Lane.  Every  phase 
of  the  art  of  the  theatre  from  the  seventeenth  century 
onwards  was  illustrated  in  some  600  exhibits  representing 
the  cream  of  many  important  public  and  private  col- 
lections. Graphic  and  plastic  art  was  represented  and 
the  exhibition  was  rich  in  portraits  of  famous  players. 

My  own  interest  was  attracted  to  a  small  but  fine 
collection  of  tinsel  portraits,  several  of  them  from  the 
London  Museum.  Their  quaint  and  decorative  quality, 
indeed,  drew  many  admirers.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Dale 
as  "  Claude  Amboine  "  from  the  London  Museum  was  one 
of  the  best  examples  1  have  seen  of  the  elaborate  decora- 
tion lavished  on  these  pictures.  The  figure  stands  out  in 
bold  relief  from  its  background,  heavily  overlaid  with 
scraps  of  silk,  satin,  cloth  and  tinsel.  Less  familiar  than 
the  customary  single  portraits  was  the  glittering  and 
richly  ornamented  group,  Neptune's  Court,  lent  by  Mr. 
Ronald  Kilner.  Here  the  tinseller  had  put  much  of  his 
own  work  to  the  enrichment  of  the  composition. 

The  allied  "  Penny  Plain,  Twopence  Coloured  "  theatre 
was  represented  by  one  of  Pollock's  toy  stages  set  out 
with  a  striking  scene  from  Timour  the  Tartar,  one  of  the 
best  of  those  Oriental  pageant-dramas  which  the  toy 
theatre  commemorates.  Near  by  was  a  delightful  series 
of  models  illustrating  the  development  of  stage  settings 
from  that  of  a  mystery  play  of  1547  (lent  by  Sir  Barry 
Jackson)  and  the  Globe  Theatre  of  Shakespeare's  time 
down  to  the  austere  Gordon  Craig  design  for  King  Lear. 
In  between  were  models  of  scenes  from  the  Garrick  pro- 
duction of  The  School  for  Scandal  (where  two-thirds  of 
the  action  must  have  taken  place  on  the  apron  stage), 
Kean's  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  frving's  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing — both  excellent  examples  of  "  realis- 
tic "  staging. 

One  of  the  most  curious  exhibits  was  the  screen  covered 
with  portraits  of  famous  players  of  his  day  made  by  Lord 
Byron,  now  the  property  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  John 
Murray.  The  modern  film  "  fan  "  could  not  have  put 
more  loving  care  into  the  work  of  cutting  out  his  heroes 
and  heroines  and  pasting  them  up.     A  curious  whim. 

The  frving  relics  made  a  rich  display.  They  included 
numerous  portraits  and  sketches,  playbills,  properties, 
personal  belongings  and  many  of  the  costumes  worn 
in  his  most  famous  parts.  Besides  these  there  were 
numerous  other  relics  of  the  departed  great  of  various 
periods  ;     letters,    mementoes,    "  props  "    and    what-not  ; 


as  well  as  some  of  Mrs.  Gabnelle  Enthoven's  collection 
of  programmes  ;  and  papier-m&che  boxes  painted  with 
theatrical  items. 

Of  ceramics  there  was  a  charming  display,  embracing 
many  famous  English  wares.  How  delightful  were  these 
figures  and  statuettes  of  players  of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries  ;  and  the  scenes  and  portraits 
on  enamels  and  Liverpool  tiles,  such  as  were  lent  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Ionides,  Messrs.  Law,  Foulsham  &  Cole,  and 
Mr.  Egan  Mew.  But  the  list  of  exhibitors  is  too  long 
to  repeat. — A.   E.   Wilson. 

Pictures  at  the  Theatrical  Exhibition 

When  viewing  the  pictures  at  the  British  Theatrical 
Loan  Exhibition,  one  had  to  bear  in  mind  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  subject  was  the  thing.  But  although,  as  often 
happens  in  such  cases,  it  was  difficult  to  agree  with  some 
of  the  attributions,  the  collection  contained  many  interest- 
ing items  :  none  more  so  than  Cornelius  Johnson's 
dignified  portrait  of  the  dramatist,  John  Fletcher,  dated 
1 1 111  (Earl  of  Portland),  which  was  described  and  illus- 
trated in  the  Walpole  Society's  10th  volume.  Michael 
Wright  was  seen  in  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury's  George 
Villiers,  2nd  Duke  of  Buckingham,  here  remembered  in  his 
capacity  as  a  playwright,  and  the  triple  portrait  of  John 
Lucy,  the  Comedian,  from  Hampton  Court.  Nell  Gwyn 
was  represented,  if  not  altogether  convincingly,  and  there 
was  one  of  Kneller's  portraits  of  Dryden  (Mr.  H.  Clinton 
Baker).  Hogarth's  Garrick  as  Richard  III.  (the  Earl  of 
Feversham)  was  illustrated  in  our  last  issue,  and  Grig- 
nion's  engraving  of  it  in  that  for  August,  1932  ;  while 
Garrick  in  the  Green  Room  (The  Lady  Lever'  Art  Gallery) 
was  reproduced  in  colour  in  The  Connoisseur  (August, 
1929).  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne's  attractive  Peg 
Woffington  should  be  named  here,  but  lack  of  space 
precludes  description  of  all  the  works  which  represented 
Hogarth,  and  of  many  later  paintings.  A  curious  group 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheridan,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  and  others  in  a  boat  was  a  surprising  Gains- 
borough. This  came  from  Mr.  R.  Sheridan's  Trustees, 
who  also  lent  a  version  of  Reynolds'  Mrs.  Sheridan  as 
"  St.  Cecilia."  Various  well-known  examples  of  Zoffany's 
theatrical  genre  were  popular  (Earl  of  Durham,  and  Mrs. 
David  Gubbay),  as  was  Mrs.  Nelke's  Mrs.  Siddons,  by 
Romney  ;  while  an  impressive  note  was  struck  by  Mr. 
F.  J.  Nettlefold's  large  composition  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
J .  P.  Kemble  in  Macbeth,  by  Thomas  Beach,  the  pupil  of 
Reynolds.  This  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1 786,  and  has  been  accounted  Beach's  most  celebrated  work. 

Among  drawings,  Inigo  Jones'  designs  for  masques  and 
stage  settings  were  important.  Lent  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  they  have  been  fully  described  in  a  joint  volume 
by  the  Walpole  and  Malone  Societies  (1924).  A  well- 
selected  array  of  theatrical  silhouettes  lent — of  course — by 
Mrs.  Nevill  Jackson,  was  another  interesting  feature. — T.L. 

The  late  George  Edward  Wade   (1853-1933) 

George  Edward  Wade,  the  sculptor,  who  died  in 
January  last  at  the  age  of  eighty,  began  life  as  a  barrister. 
It  was  not  until  he  was  thirty-five,  when  on  a  visit  to 
Rome  for  his  health,  that  he  received  a  sudden  impulse 
to  express  himself  in  painting  and  sculpture.  Although 
he    was   entirely   self-taught,    he   attracted   the   attention 
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of  Sir  Edgar  Boehm,  R.A.,  by  a  bust  of  his  father,  which 
he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  friendship 
which  ensued  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his  new  career. 
Boehm  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  and 
receiving  more  commissions  than  he  could  execute. 
These  he  passed  on  to  Wade,  and  on  his  death  the  latter 
became  his  natural  successor,  and,  in  fact,  took  over  his 
studio  in  Fulham  and  worked  there  continuously  up  to 
a  year  ago,  when  his  health  broke  down.  He  enjoyed  a 
large  measure  of  Royal  and  official  patronage,  and 
statues  and  memorials  from  his  hand  are  to  be  found 
occupying  many  prominent  sites  throughout  the  Empire. 
But  he  also  devoted  himself  to  work  of  a  less  formal 
nature  :  portrait-busts  and  especially  allegorical  subjects, 
by  which  he  would  probably  prefer  best  to  be  remembered. 
His  success  in  this  respect  can  be  measured  by  his  panel 
el  Mercy  and  Justice  on  the  war  memorial  at  Pieter- 
maritzburg,  and  the  little  girl  in  the  Temple  Gardens. 
Unlike  many  sculptors,  he  felt  quite  at  his  ease  in  model- 
ling horses.  His  equestrian  statue  at  Edinburgh  of  the 
late  Lord  Haig,  which  was  erected  in  the  latter's  life- 
time, received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Field- 
Marshal's  friends  and  i  losest  associates 

Spode  Bicentenary 

This  year  sees  the  bicentenary  of  the  birth  of  the  first 
josiah  Spode,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  an  English  potter  whose 
name  is  closely  linked  with  the  rise  of  the  great  Stafford- 
shire industry.  Whilst  Josiah  Wedgwood  had  perfected 
the  English  cream-coloured  earthenware,  driving  out  of 
the  markets  of  Europe  the  charming  but  so  much  less 
practical  delft  ware,  it  was  left  to  a  Spode  to  establish 
a  type  of  English  porcelain  that  could  compete  succcss- 
fully  with  the  Continental.  This  porcelain  was  a  typical 
Knglish  compromise.  To  a  proportion  of  china-clay 
(which  gave  its  strength  to  the  true  porcelain  of  Con- 
tinental type)  he  united  a  proportion  of  the  white  ash 
of  calcined  ox-bones,  and  glazing  the  product  with  a 
hardish  lead  glaze,  he  made  a  porcelain  which  shared 
something  of  the  charm  of  soft-paste,  was  durable  in  use 
,md.  by  a  miraculous  stroke,  was  relatively  cheap  and 
easy  to  make.  Though  bone-ash  was,  of  course,  a 
familiar  ingredient,  no  one  had  previously  made  that 
particular  and  most  successful  hybrid,  which  i-  still  the 
standard  English  "  china  "  body  to-day.  But  that  tin. 
standard  type  of  porcelain  was  introduced  by  the  first 
Josiah  Spode,  who  died  in  1797,  seems  exceedinglj 
doubtful.  In  his  obituary,  he  was  referred  to  as  an 
"  earthenware  manufacturer,"  and  none  of  the  porcelain 
bearing  the  Spode  mark  (and,  indeed,  very  little  of  the 
other  pottery  bearing  it)  could,  from  its  style,  date  from 
before  his  death.  The  productions  of  the  first  Spode  an 
in  fact,  for  the  most  part  indistinguishable  from  the  great 
body  of  anonymous  Staffordshire  pottery  of  his  time 
He  was,  however,  evidently  a  very  successful  business 
man  and,  according  to  Shaw,  in  the  last  \Tears  of  his  life 
was  said  to  be  making  an  annual  profit  of  ^13,000  or  so. 
The  business  he  started  was  enormously  expanded  by  his 
son  oi  the  same  name,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  successors, 
Copeland  and  Garrett  (1833-47),  and  the  stm  existing 
nrm  of  Copelands,  has  on  occasions  reached  a  far  higher 
level  of  artistic  accomplishment  than  was  possible  in  the 
deplorable  period   of  its  rise  to  fame  under  the  second 


Josiah  Spode.  The  latter's  qualities  are  described  with 
amusing  candour  by  his  contemporary,  "  Dr.  "  Simeon 
Shaw,  first  and  most  untrustworthy  historian  of  Stafford- 
shire pottery.  "  Entering  on  this  Manufacture,"  Shaw 
wrote,  "  Mr.  S.  was  well  capacitated  by  the  extensive 
knowledge  he  possessed  relative  to  those  subjects  ap- 
parently best  adapted  for  public  demand,  and  which 
seem  calculated  to  ensure  quick  and  profitable  returns  ..." 
The  merits  of  his  porcelain  according  to  the  same  authority 
will  convey  his  name  to  posterity  as  entitled  to  grateful 
admiration  and  long  vie  with  every  similar  effort  in  the 
plastic  art,  whether  produced  by  the  skill  of  foreigners 
or  the  genius  of  Englishmen."  Writing  a  hundred  years 
later,  we  may  well  concur  in  all  this,  though  one  feels 
that  nowadays  it  is  of  an  incomparable  skill  that  the 
Staffordshire  potters  (Messrs.  Copelands  outstandingly) 
may  boast,  and  that  they  are  all  too  often  content  to 
leave  genius  to  the  foreigners. 

The  bicentenary  is  to  be  the  occasion  of  celebrations 
at  Stoke,  including  the  ceremonial  roasting  of  an  ox, 
and  the  making  of  a  piece  of  porcelain  from  its  calcined 
hones.  A  special  exhibition  of  the  firm's  productions 
past  and  present,  has  been  arranged  by  Messrs.  Copelands 
at  their  show-rooms   (14,   Holborn,   London). — W.B.H 

Royal   Society  of  Painter-  Ktchers 

\  FEATl  1:1  of  the  iiltv  lust  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Society  oi  Painter-Etchers  and  Engravers  was  the 
prominence  and  number  of  the  wood-engravings.  Not 
only  did  these  constitute  one-sixth  of  the  total  of  exhibits, 
but  by  reason  of  their  high  standard  of  interest  and  the 
virtues  peculiar  to  the  wood-print,  they  dominantly 
insisted  on  the  spectator's  attention.  The  policy  ol 
hanging  wood-engravings  among  dry-points,  et<  hings  anil 
aquatints  may  be  questioned,  because  owing  to  the  puritv 
of  the  whites  in  the  former,  they  tend  to  diminish  the 
appeal  of  more  subtle  tonal  effects  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Iain 
Macnab's  Calvi  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  tour-de- 
force, since  by  wholesale  cutting  away  of  the  whites  he 
h ad  left  an  incisive  design  in  black  line  which  approxi- 
mated to  the  effect  of  a  dry-point.  Miss  Clare  Leighton's 
loin  vigorous  designs  of  rural  subjects  dominated  the 
end  wall,  while  other  wood-engravings  of  note  were 
contributed  by  Mrs,  Raverat,  Mr.  Norman  Janes  and 
Mr  John  F.  Greenwood  Mr.  George  Soper  also  seemed 
1  niporarily  to  have  deserted  the  copper  for  the  wood, 
and  his  four  contributions  were  all  wood-engravings,  The 
Road  to  the  Farm  and  The  Plough  being  very  skilful  and 
delightful  pastorals. 

Mi  Sydney  Lee  also  showed  one  wood-engraving,  but 
his  chief  effort  this  year  was  an  aquatint,  The  Dark  Entry, 
most  spectacular  in  its  contrast  of  the  deep  black  shadow 
of  the  archway  with  the  singular  purity  of  the  whites  in 
the  sun-illumined  distance  beyond.  Mr.  Henry  Rush- 
bury's  solitary  contribution  was  a  brilliant  dry-point  of 
the  Debtors'  Prison,  York,  seen  under  a  dark  sky.  Equally 
masterly  were  Mr.  Malcolm  Osborne's  two  drypoints, 
Morning  at  Amiens,  a  richly  detailed  composition  organised 
into  harmony,  and  his  portrait  of  Professor  C.  M.  Gillespie, 
finely  characterised  and  most  decorative  in  its  arrange- 
ment Mr.  G.  L.  Brockhurst's  wonderful  power  of  de- 
tailed realistic  draughtsmanship  was  seen  to  better 
advantage  in  his  etching  Dorette  than  in  his  toilet  scene, 
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Idolt  'cent,  which  was  almost  too  photographic,  rivalling 
the  effect  of  a  mezzotint.  Dame  Laura  Knight  was  also 
much  happier  in  the  pure  line  work  of  her  Dancer  dry- 
point  than  in  the  tone  effects  of  her  etching  and  two 
aquatints.  Other  prints  which  stood  out  were  Mr.  A.  R. 
Middleton  Todd's  delicately  modelled  Portrait  (33),  Mi 
Edmund  Blampied's  vivid  impression  of  Galloping,  Mr. 
.(Arthur  Briscoe's  Making  Up  Caskets,  Mr.  S.  van  Abbe's 
Counsel's  Opinion,  and  two  exquisite  little  mezzotints  by 
the  President,  Sir  Frank  Short,  ./  Grey  Dav  on  the  Dee 
Sands  and  Cloudburst  over  tin-  Sands  0]  Dee. — Frank 
Ri    1  1ER. 

Modern  Etching  and   Engraving 

Four  new  plates  by  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron  were  included 
in  the  annual  exhibition  of  etchings  and  drypoints  at 
Messrs.  Council's  galleries  (47,  Old  Bond  Street,  London). 

I  'articularly  attractive  was  the  drypoint,  Drimnin,  a  long, 
narrow  composition,  showing  a  ribbon  of  hill  country, 
executed  with  that  combined  strength  and  delicacy  which 
is     characteristic     of     this     etcher.      Another     drypoint, 

Won  ie,  more  nearly  square,  showed  a  wooded  landscape 
111  the  foreground,  with  hills  m  the  distance.  Sir  David's 
remaining  two  subjects  were  Castle  Movie,  also  a  dry- 
point,  and  Tantallon  Castle,  an  etching  with  additions 
in  drypoint.  Mr.  Francis  Dodd  contributed  a  fascinating 
"  roofscape  "  of  Canterbury,  the  city  with  the  Cathedral 
as  a  central  feature  being  viewed  from  an  elevated  stand- 
point. A  second  new  drypoint  by  Mr.  Dodd  was  a  view 
of  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster .  Messrs.  Blampied, 
Brockhurst  and  Rushbury  repeated  here  their  successes 
at  the  Painter-Etchers  ;  while  Mr.  Reginald  Green  was 
more  strongly  represented  than  in  Pall  Mall,  his  contri- 
butions including  two  admirable  etchings  "I  Lichfield 
and  Petergate,  York.  For  a  young  etcher,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Steel  revealed  quite  exceptional  promise,  his  drypoint, 
Derwent  Tor,  Derbyshire,  being  a  particularly  strong  piece 
of  work,  while  his  Haddon  Hall  (drypoint  and  line  en- 
graving)  was  effectively  composed  and  executed  with 
great  skill.  Mr.  Stanley  Angus,  much  influenced  by 
Cameron,  achieved  a  fine  richness  of  quality  in  his  dry- 
points,  West  Highland  Cattle  and  Hills  of  Lochinvar ;  Mr. 
Graham  Clilverd  showed  L;reat  versatility  in  six  dry- 
points  of  York,  one  of  his  subjects  being  the  famous 
Five  Sisters,  York  Minster  ;  while  the  varied  interest  oi 
the  exhibition  was  further  helped  by  plates  from  L.  R. 
Brightwell,  Kenneth  Holmes,  Sydney  R.  Jones,  Peter 
Baxendale,  S.  Lushingham  and  Middleton  Todd 

Mr.  II.  Ma<  beth-Raeburn  has  devoted  himself  for  more 
than  forty  years  to  upholding  the  finest  traditions  of 
British  engraving,  and  while  at  various  times  he  has 
practised  many  forms  of  art,  he  has  won  particular  dis- 
tinction by  his  admirable  mezzotints.  His  superb  plates, 
reproducing  the  work  of  his  great  namesake  and  other 
master  portrait-painters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  mention,  but  even  those  who  have 
followed  his  industrious  career  must  have  experienced 
some  surprise  at  the  volume,  as  well  as  the  high  quality 
of  his  wuvre,  revealed  in  the  exhaustive  exhibition  of  his 
engraved  work  held  in  Messrs.  Henry  Graves's  galleries 
(182,  Sloane  Street,  London).  This  collection  included 
an  illuminating  series  of  proofs  in  various  states,  also  a 
copper   plate   in   progress — thus   illustrating   the   methods 


of  the  engraver — as  well  as  fine  impressions  of  all  Mr. 
Mai  beth-Raeburn's  most  important  plates,  many  of 
which  happily  are  already  represented  111  our  national 
collections      Frank    Rutter. 

National  Society 

The  National  Society,  which  has  been  holding  its 
fourth  annual  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Institute  Galleries, 
is  a  very  mixed  body,  including  among  its  members 
painters,  sculptors,  engravers  and  potters.  The  best 
section  was  that  devoted  to  drawing  and  engraving,  w  here 
really  masterly  work  was  shown  by  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone, 
Mr.  John  Copley  and  Mr.  Randolph  Schwabe.  Mr.  P.  II. 
Jowett's  brilliant  water-colour.  Peaches,  and  the  contri- 
butions of  Mr.  Arthur  Briscoe,  Mr.  James  Grant,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Robins,  Mr.  Job  Nixon  and  Mr.  Karl  Hagedorn 
materially  helped  to  maintain  the  standard  of  interest. 
Among  the  oil  paintings  were  some  clever,  vivid  im- 
pressions of  Belfast  street-life  by  Mr.  William  Conor.  ,1 
much  simplified  but  decidedly  decorative  harbour  scene, 
Souvenir  de  la  Bretagne,  by  Mr.  C.  R.  YV.  Ncvinson,  a 
radiant-hued  portrait,  Miss  Isabel  Christison,  l>v  Miss 
Ethel  Walker,  and  a  number  of  attractive  flower-pieces 
by  Miss  Beatrice  Bland,  Mrs.  Florence  Englebach,  Mr. 
William  T.  Wood  and  Mr.  Stanley  Crimm.  Miss  Ethel 
Gabain  (Mrs.  John  Copley) — who  has  recently  held  a 
"  one-man  show  "  of  her  paintings  at  Messrs.  Colna^hi's 
galleries — is  already  well  known  by  her  charming  litho- 
graphs, and  her  paintings  at  Prince's  revealed  the  same 
distinction  of  style  and  good  taste  both  in  landscape  and 
portraits.  The  sculpture  included  a  great  deal  that  was 
wildly  experimental,  but  among  the  few  works  which 
adhered  to  the  traditions  of  the  past  the  most  conspicuous 
were  Mr.  Barney  Seale's  well-modelled  and  strongly 
characterised  heads  of  Joseph  Simpson  and  Gordon 
Harker.  Mr.  Staite  Murray's  Painted  Terra-cotta  Head 
was  far  less  satisfying  than  his  much  more  expert  and 
really  beautiful  stoneware.  Some  very  attractive  pottery 
exhibits  were  also  sent  by  Mr.  Bernard  Leach  and  Mis^ 
K.    Plevdell   Bouverie. — Frank   Rutter. 

Charles  Ginner,  Constable,  and  Hampstead 

Combining  a  scrupulously  precise,  almost  pre- 
Raphaelite  drawing  of  details,  with  an  affection  for  bright 
Impressionist  colour,  Mr.  Charles  Ginner  happily  unites 
old  and  new  traditions  in  his  work.  In  his  exhibition  of 
oil  paintings  and  water-colours  at  the  Leger  Gallery  (13, 
Old  Bond  Street,  London),  Mr.  Ginner  showed  a  con- 
siderable variety  in  his  subjects,  and  though  he  has 
established  his  reputation  largely  by  his  urban  themes 
— with  their  meticulous  but  fascinating  rendering  of 
brickwork — one  of  the  best  of  his  new  oils  was  a  landscape, 
Hampstead  Heath.  In  this  sylvan  scene,  with  its  network 
of  bare  boughs,  Mr.  Ginner  had  a  subject  which  allowed 
him  to  exploit  to  the  full  his  passion  lor  weaving  an 
intricate  linear  design  into  decorative  unity,  while  his 
rich  and  brilliant  selection  of  greens  gave  an  admirable 
sensation  of  sunlight.  This  exhibition  also  proved  how 
unnecessary  it  is  for  a  painter  with  real  insight  to  travel 
far  afield  in  search  of  new  subjects.  Mr.  Ginner  has 
painted  "Flask  Walk"  over  and  over  again,  but  he 
succeeds  not  only  in  always  making  it  interesting,  but 
in    always    making    his   compositions    different.     His   oil 
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painting,  Flask  Walk — Night,  and  his  water-colour,  Flask 
Walk,  East  Side,  gave  us  two  new  aspects  of  his  favourite 
Hampstead  thoroughfare,  and  both  were  admirable  not 
only  as  well-balanced  compositions,  but  as  sincere  and 
convincing  interpretations  of  the  life  of  a  London  street. 
Luminously  atmospheric  again  was  his  Hampstead — 
Morning  Sun,  partly  a  roofscape,  with  the  distance  seen 
in  a  haze  of  light.  Hampstead  has  changed  a  good  deal, 
no  doubt,  since  the  time  of  Constable,  but  could  he  return 
he  would  still  find  something  he  could  recognise — and 
surely  much  to  appreciate — in  Mr.  Ginner's  pictures. 
— Frank  Rutter. 

William  Nicholson   Exhibition 

Open  until  April  24th,  an  exhibition  by  William 
Nicholson  at  the  City  of  Nottingham  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery  affords  an  unrivalled  opportunity  of  studying 
the  work  of  this  distinguished  artist  in  his  native  countv. 
This  display  covers  the  entire  range  of  Mr.  Nicholson's 
art,  comprising  portraiture,  landscape,  still-life,  wood- 
cuts, drawings  and  water-colours.  Mr.  T.  W.  Bacon  has 
lent  his  entire  collection,  and  other  contributors  include  : 
Lord  Blanesborough,  G.B.E.  (Pink  and  Yellow  Tulips)  ; 
the  Lady  Leconfield  (Hotel  Robinson,  Roscoff,  Bnttitm  1 
Sir  William  Lister,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Lady  Lister  ;  Sir 
1  hvin  Lutyens,  R.A.  (portrait  of  his  daughter,  and  1/ 
Jekyll's  Gardening  Boots)  ;  Mrs.  Low  (portraits)  ;  Mrs 
Reginald  McKenna ;  Mr.  Sturch ;  the  Benchers  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  (Lord  Hailsham)  ;  the  Kxccutors  ol  the  late 
Mr.   W.  Claude  Johnson   [Miss    Warii     Tempi    t),  est 

Mr.  Clement  F.  Pitman,  M. A.,  \n  Director  al  Notting- 
ham, is  to  be  congratulated  on  mi  unn-  lor  his  gallery 
this  exhibition,  which  is  on  an  unprecedented  scale  0 
far  as  Mr.   Nicholson  1--  concerned. 

The  Tragic  Queen's  Crucifix 

To  the  Editor  of 

The  Connoissi  ur. 

Sir, — At  the  "  Queen  Elizabeth  "  I  \  In  bit  ion  in  London 
there  was  displayed  (lent  by  the  Karl  of  Lytton)  a  "  Cru<  1- 
hx.  French.  Early  sixteenth  century  (?).  Silver-gilt  set 
with  pearls.  Traditionally  carried  bv  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  on  the  day  of  her  execution." 

Previous  to  my  visit  to  the  Exhibition,  1  was  aware 
of  the  existence  of  four  crosses,  each  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  worn  by  Queen  Mary  up  to  the  moment  bi 
lnr  execution  at  Fotheringay — this  makes  the  fifth.  The 
other  four  have  been  exhibited  on  various  occasions  during 
the  last  few  decades.  Amongst  the  exhibits  .it  the  ter- 
centenary collection  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots'  relics,  which 
was  shown  at  Peterborough  in  1887,  was  a  gold  "  rosary 
and  crucifix  which  Queen  Mary  kept  until  nearly  the 
last  moment.  It  was  bequeathed  to  the  Countess  of 
Arundel,  and  descended  to  the  Howards  of  Corby  Castle, 
and  was  obtained  from  them  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
in  whose  possession  it  now  is."  Two  years  later  this 
Crucifix  was  exhibited  at  the  Stuart  Exhibition  held  at 
the  New  Gallery,  London.  At  tins  same  exhibition  there 
was  on  view  another  relic  which  was  described  as  a  "cruci- 
fix used  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots'  on  the  scaffold,  and 
given  by  her  to  Sir  John  Thirnmelby."  This  relic  was 
lent  to  the  exhibition  by  Lady   Petre. 

In  1S90  there  was  exhibited  to  the  St.  Paul's  Ecclesio- 


logical  Society  by  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  a  crucifix,  the 
cross  in  ebony,  the  figure  in  ivory,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Queen  Mary,  and  to  have  been  used  by  her  at  her 
execution.  This  crucifix,  it  was  alleged,  was  given  by 
Mary,  at  the  last  moment,  to  her  secretary,  Andrew 
Melville,  whose  descendants  disposed  of  it  to  an  antiquary 
named  Dr.  Medde,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Mr.  Browne. 

Finally — or  is  it  finally  ? — amongst  the  relics  at  Abbots- 
ford  is  a  small  cross  which,  it  is  alleged,  was  used  by 
Mary  at  her  execution.  It  may  be  noted  that  there  is 
no  mention  of  this  cross  either  in  Lockhart  or  in  Mrs. 
Maxwell-Scott's  work  on  Abbotsford. 

Of  all  these  five  crosses,  treasured  in  different  col- 
lections, each  purporting  to  be  the  one  worn  by  the 
Scottish  Queen  during  her  last  tragic  moments,  which,  if 
any,  is  authentic  in  its  association  with  the  final  scene 
at   Fotheringay  ? 

Arthur  Murray 

(Lieut. -Colonel  Hon.  Arthur  C.  Murray,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.). 

"Reflections,"  by  H.  Davis  Richter,  R.I.,  R.O.I. 
Facsimile  Reproduction  in  Colour.  (Frost  &  Reed, 
Ltd.,  26c,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  and 
10,  Clare  Street,  Bristol.  Limited  Edition,  signed 
by  the  Artist,  £4  4s.  net) 

No  1  iii  testimony  could  be  paid  to  the  revived 
popularity  of  flower  and  still-life  painting  than  the  way 
in  which  examples  have  been  selected  for  reproduction 
by  leading  firms  of  art  publishers.  Vmong  the  latest 
works  m  the  genre  to  be  chosen  for  this  purpose  is  Mi 
1>.i\i-  Richter's  Reflections,  of  which  a  faithful  and 
spirited  facsimile  is  issued  bv  Messrs  Frost  &  Reed. 
I  his  work  takes  it--  title  from  a  glistening  witch  ball, 
reflecting  in  distorted  perspective  a  lofty  room  with  a 
distant  figure  of  the  artist  at  work.  The  witch  ball  itsell 
hangs  111  a  stone  coloured  niche,  gay  with  a  bowl  of 
anemones,  and  an  Oriental  porcelain  group  supporting  a 
posj  ol  primula,  contrasted  with  the  whiteness  ol  ,1  head 
oi    stock.      Rich    and    varied    in    effect,    Reft  clions    is    a 

1 teristii     example    of    Mr.    Richter's    work    in    this 

manner.  The  plate  is  published  in  a  limited  edition  of 
signed  artist's  proofs,  each  impression  being  stamped  by 
the  Fine  Art  Trade  Guild.  We  are  informed  that  a 
second  state  of  unsigned  impressions  is  to  be  issued  in 
May  at   21s. 

Knight,    Frank    &    Rutley's   New  Partners 

Messrs.  Knight,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY,  the  well-known 
.mi  tioneers,  have  taken  into  partnership  three  members 
of  their  staff,  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Cannon,  Mr.  Herbert  D. 
Kelleway,  I-  SI,  F.A.I.,  and  Mr.  Charles  J.  Woosnam, 
who  have  been  with  them  for  many  years.  The  firm, 
therefore,  will  now  be  carried  on  by  seven  partners — Mr. 
Alfred  J  Burrows,  Past-President  of  the  Auctioneers'  and 
Estate  Agents'  Institute  and  a  Member  of  its  Council, 
F.S.I. ,  who  controls  the  Country  Department  ;  Mr. 
Arthur  II  Knight,  F.A.I. ,  son  of  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  firm,  who  directs  the  Furniture  Department  ;  Mr. 
William  Gibson,  D.S.O.,  F.S.I.,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
[own  Department;  Mr.  Cecil  W.  Ingram,  F.S.I.,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Office  ;  and  the  three  new  partners  referred 
to  above.  At  the  Ashford,  Kent,  office  the  partners  are 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  Burrows  and  Mr.  Sydney  C.  Clements,  F.A.I. 
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Pictures,   Drawings   and   Prints 

Christie's  first  picture  sale  of  the  1933  season  took 
place  on  February  10th,  and  the  156  lots,  drawn  from 
various  properties,  brought  a  total  of  £"2,987.  Considering 
the  general  quality  of  the  works  offered,  prices  were,  on 
the  whole,  very  good.  £231  was  given  for  a  River  scene 
with  high  cliffs  on  the  left  and  a  ruined  abbey  in  the  back- 
ground, by  Richard  Wilson,  28J  x  39  in.  ;  The  Temple 
of  Clitumnus,  24  x  29  in.,  and  On  the  Tiber  :  Sunset, 
30J  x  48  in.,  by  the  same  artist,  fetched  £\8i  18s.  and 
£"68  5s.  respectively.  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Mason  (nee  Annie 
Hunt),  in  blue  decollete  dress,  ascribed  to  Thomas  Gains 
borough,  in  a  painted  oval,  29  x  24^  in.,  fell  to  a  bid 
°f  ll57  IOS-  '•  M.  J.  Van  Mierevelt's  Frau  Johannina  de 
Wit,  aged  twenty,  in  black  satin  dress,  signed  and  (kited 
1638,  on  panel,  26^  x  23  in.,  formerly  the  property  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Kay,  £126  ;  a  Portrait  of  a  Boy,  in  brown 
dress,  holding  a  skipping  rope,  in  a  landscape  background, 
by  G.  Watson,  29  x  24J  in.,  £"6o  18s.  ;  The  Rock  of  Ages  : 
Barrington  Combe,  Somerset,  with  shepherd  and  sheep, 
attributed  to  Gainsborough,  60  x  73  in.,  from  the 
collection  of  Lord  Wavertree,  £75  12s.  ;  and  a  Portrait 
of  Sir  Robert  Mann,  R.N.,  in  naval  costume,  with  a  sea 
view  and  men-o'-war  in  the  background,  ascribed  to 
Reynolds,  29  x  24^  in.,  £"152  5s.  Throughout  the  sale 
of  works  by  modern  artists,  on  February  17th,  prices 
were  on  the  low  side.  Only  one  picture,  in  fact,  reached 
the  dignity  of  three  figures,  J.  F.  Herring's  (Senr.) 
Confidence  :  a  celebrated  trotting  horse,  1842,  40  x  50  in., 
making  £Tio  5s.  Rural  Contentment,  by  W.  Shayer,  Senr., 
on  panel,  17^  x  23^  in.,  realised  £56  14s.  ;  a  View  on 
the  Coast,  with  fisher-folk,  cart  horses  and  a  windmill,  by 
the  same  artist,  29  x  39  in.,  ^73  10s.  ;  Edgar  Bundy's 
The  Musketeer's  Toast,  27^  x  21  in.,  £52  10s.  ;  The 
Mountain  Torrent,  by  Peter  Graham,  31  \  x  47^  in., 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1873, 
£57  I5S-  ;  and  a  water-colour  drawing,  Springtime  in 
Surrey,  by  Sutton  Palmer,  £37  16s.  The  highest  price, 
on  February  24th,  £"283  10s.,  was  paid  for  Hogarth's 
Portrait  of  a  Boy  in  a  green  coat  and  vest,  holding  a  toy 
spaniel,  24  x  18  in.  Sir  William  Blackstone,  the  eminent 
jurist,  ascribed  to  Gainsborough,  29  X  24  in.,  was  knocked 
down  at  £"210  ;  and  £"8i  18s.  was  given  for  a  Portrait  of 
a  Botanist,  in  black  embroidered  dress,  seated  at  a  table 
on  which  are  two  books  of  plants,  by  Th.  de  Keyser,  on 
panel,  39  x  31  in.  £"50  8s.  was  the  final  offer  for 
J.  Seymour  Lucas's  1882  Royal  Academy  picture,  The 
Favourite,  1566,  531  x  84  in.  ;  and  the  hammer  fell  at 
£"68  5s.  on  a  version  of  J.  Ferneley's  The  Hunt  Scurry, 


or  a  Scene  near  Melton,  signed  and  dated  1843, 
1 1 -J  x  48  in.  Ferneley  painted  several  versions  of  this 
picture. 

Despite  a  crowded  gathering  at  Sotheby's  on  February 
1 6th,  for  a  sale  which  included  old  sporting  pictures 
(perhaps  not  of  the  first  quality),  there  was  little  en- 
thusiasm in  the  bidding,  and  some  of  the  works  failed 
to  reach  their  reserve  prices.  John  Ferneley's  George 
Marriott  (Old  Marriott)  clearing  a  fence  at  Melton  Mowbray, 
signed  and  dated  1845,  33^  x  45  in.,  did  not  provoke 
a  higher  bid  than  £"90  ;  while  only  £38  was  bid  for  the 
same  artist's  Ths  Hunt  Scurry,  11  X  47  in.  (another 
example  of  this  famous  picture  is  referred  to  above) 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ferneley  painted  two  of 
the  portraits  of  "  Old  Marriott,"  one  for  the  F.arl  of 
Kintore  and  the  other  (probably  that  offered  in  this 
sale)  for  Mr.  W.  S.  Stirling  Crawfurd,  who  married  the 
celebrated  Duchess  of  Montrose,  whose  collection  of 
"  Ferneleys  "  was  dispersed  in  1894.  To  return  to  the 
sale  under  review,  the  best  offer  for  Tivo  Huntsmen  with 
tin  re  horses  in  a  landscape,  by  Francis  Sartorius,  signed 
and  dated  1787,  39  x  61  in.,  was  £"85  ;  at  £42  the  hammer 
fell  on  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady  and  Gentleman  resting  while 
out  hacking,  by  G.  Garrard,  17J  X  23  in.  ;  and  bidding 
for  a  Fox-hunting  subject,  by  James  Seymour,  39^  x 
i>i  I  in.,  stopped  at  £"50.  Now  to  note  the  more  important 
of  the  works  that  changed  hands  :  The  Bristol,  Bath  and 
London  Coach,  by  C.  Cooper  Henderson,  signed  with 
monogram,  i6£  x  26^  in.,  sold  for  £"235  ;  Two  Coaches 
in  a  Snowstorm,  by  the  same  artist,  26J  x  35  in.,  £100  ; 
and  three  fox-hunting  subjects,  Unkennelling,  Entering 
Covert  and  Breaking  Covert,  by  J.  Barenger,  signed  and 
dated  1806,  each  27J  x  35.}  in.,  £"175.  A  set  of  three 
pencil  and  water-colour  drawings  of  Fox-Hunting  Subjects, 
by  Henry  Aiken,  10J  x  i>>[  in.,  fetched  £95  ;  and  three 
water-colour  drawings  of  Huntsmen,  by  the  sams  artist, 
slightly  smaller,  together  produced  £"62.  Among  a  few 
pictures  in  Sotheby's  sale  at  7,  Stratton  Street,  London, 
on  February  2nd,  note  should  be  made  of  W.  Dendy 
Sadler's  The  Spinster's  Birthday,  signed,  23J  x  33I  in., 
which  found  a  buyer  at  /135  ;  and  The  Sisters,  by  T. 
Andreotti,  signed,  39  X  31  in.,  £90.  A  water-colour 
drawing  by  Adam  Buck,  The  Artist  with  his  Wife  and' 
Two  Children,  in  an  interior  decorated  with  Greek  vases, 
signed  and  dated  1813,  17  X  16  in.,  brought  £"84  ;  and 
a  water-colour  of  Queen  Charlotte  as  a  child  seated  at  the 
piano,  with  her  Music  Master  seated  beside  her  playing  the 
harp,  attributed  to  Micheau,  25^  x  18  in.,  £54. 
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At  Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding's,  on  February  16th, 
An  Italian  Town  on  a  Canal  with  numerous  boats  and 
figures,  by  A.  Canaletto,  made  £110  5s.  ;  while  in  a  sale 
of  prints  at  Puttick  &  Simpson's,  on  January  20th,  a 
mezzotint,  printed  in  colours,  of  The  Rt.  Honble.  Lady 
St.  John,  by  W.  Whiston  Barney,  after  J.  Hoppner, 
fetched  £2%  ;  and  Mrs.  Chambers  and  Child,  by  P.  W. 
Tomkins,  after  R.  Westall,  oval,  printed  in  colours, 
made  £25. 

Some  excellent  prices  were  recorded  at  Dowell's 
(Edinburgh)  on  January  28th.  Five  pastel  drawings  by 
L.  L'Hermitte  brought  a  total  of  £2,000.  These  were 
A  Nuns'  Sewing  School,  which  realised  £682  10s.  ;  The 
Harvest  Moon,  £535  10s.  ;  Father's  Return,  £336  ;  Cutting 
Grass,  £315,  and  Evening  on  the  River,  £131  5s.  ;  and  a 
black  chalk  drawing  by  the  same  artist,  A  Vegetable 
Market,  £204  15s.  The  more  notable  pictures  in  this 
sale  included  A  View  of  Dordrecht,  by  E.  Boudin,  whi<  h 
changed  hands  at  £430  10s.  ;  On  the  Beach,  in  panel, 
and  Plage  a  Trouville,  by  the  same  artist,  fetched  £220  10s. 
and  £210  respectively.  In  the  Hayfield,  by  William 
M'Taggart,  cost  £420  ;  Children  in  a  Boat,  by  the  same 
artist,  £157  10s.  ;  Japanese  Girls,  by  E.  A.  I  lornel,  £357  ; 
Entering  a  Temple,  by  A.  Monticelli,  on  panel,  £210,  and 
Venice  from  the  Lido,  by  Sir  D.  V.  Cameron,  £89  5s. 
Among  a  few  etchings  were  Whistler's  The  Tall  3/,/n/ 
and  The  Lime  Burner,  with  the  butterfly  signature. 
These  fetched  £157   10s.   and  £73    tos.   respectively. 

Sotheby's  sale,  on  December  19th,  included  two 
miniature  portraits  by  William  Blake  oi  bis  friend  and 
patron,  Thomas  Butts,  and  his  wife,  done  in  1809,  ovals, 
on  ivory,  3$  in.  The  last  bid  tor  these  was  f2I0  ,  and  at 
£"95  the  hammer  fell  on  one  of  Thomas  Butts,  Junr., 
oval,  on  ivory,  2J  in.  These  miniatures  were  exhibited 
at  the  Blake  Centenary  Exhibition,  Burlington  Fine  Vrts 
Club,   1927. 

Furniture,   Tapestry   and   Objets   d'Art 

If  February  sales  under  this  heading  were  not  spe<  i.dlv 
important,  they  proved  that  there  is  always  money  about 
when  anything  good  and  rare  comes  under  the  hammer. 
The  first  dispersal  of  Christie's  1933  season,  which  took 
place  on  February  9th,  comprised  tin'  late  Mr.  Frederii  k 
Seymour  Clarke's  collection  of  furniture,  tapestries  and 
textiles.  It  was  catalogued  in  191  lots  and  realised  a 
total  of  £5, 130.  The  greater  part  of  this  sum  was  con- 
tributed by  the  tapestries.  The  Hague  Museum  added 
to  their  collection  by  paying  'J 609  for  an  early  1  7th-century 
Enghicn  tapestry,  woven  with  birds,  flower  spravs  and 
foliage  on  a  ground  of  boldly  scrolled  leaves  in  tones  of 
green  and  brown.  This  panel,  wbi(  h  measured  9  ft.  2  in.  x 
11  ft.  2  in.,  is  illustrated  m  W.  G.  Thomson's  well-known 
History  of  Tapestry.  A  final  bid  of  £267  15s.  was  made 
for  a  17th-century  Mortlake  panel  (8  ft.  3  in.  x  15  ft.  3  in.) 
worked  with  a  subject  emblematical  of  the  months  July, 
August  and  September,  represented  by  groups  at  various 
agricultural  labours  in  a  wooded  landscape.  A  pair  of 
18th-century  Lille  panels,  bearing  the  Lille  mark  and 
signed  by  Jean  Bouchez,  measuring  8  ft.  x  8  ft.  6  in., 
found  a  buyer  at  £236  5s.  On  one  panel  is  seen  tin.. 
figures  on  horseback  and  hounds  in  an  extensive  land- 
scape ;  and  the  second  illustrates  a  stag  hunt.  An 
18th-century    Brussels   panel,    depicting   a   Teniers   group 
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of  fishermen  on  a  quay  and  another  in  a  boat,  8  ft.  G  in.  x 
5  ft.  9  in.,  went  for  £110  5s.  ;  and  a  late  17th-century 
panel,  woven  with  Diana  hunting  the  Wild  Boar,  signed 
by  Simon  Bouwens  (of  Antwerp),  8  ft.  6  in.  x  11  ft.  6  in., 
£102  1 8s.  Some  good  prices  were  given  for  the  Eastern 
and  other  textiles.  A  panel  of  Broussa  velvet,  woven 
with  formal  medallions  and  foliage  in  red,  blue  and  gold 
on  a  blue  ground,  4  ft.  4  in.  x  5  ft.  11  in.,  brought 
£262  10s.  ;  another  panel,  worked  with  formal 
circular   medallions   on   a   crimson  ground,    5   ft.    7   in.   x 

4  ft.  2  in.,  £126  ;  and  a  pair  with  formal  flowers  and 
foliage  and  oval  strapwork  in  gold  on  crimson  ground, 

5  ft.  3  in.  x  1  ft.  10  in.,  £96  12s.  A  fragment  of  a  17th- 
century  Persian  carpet,  woven  in  brilliant  colours  with 
large  formal  medallion  flowers  of  arabesque  foliage  on 
a  red  ground,  8  ft.  9  in.  x  5  ft.  3  in.,  fell  to  a  bid  of 
£194  5s.  ;  and  £86  2s.  was  paid  for  an  18th-century 
Ghiordes  prayer  rug,  worked  with  an  arch-shaped  panel 
on  a  brown  ground,  and  with  arabesque  foliage  and 
geometrical  ornament  round  the  border,  4  it.  10  in.  x  4  ft. 
The  furniture  may  be  dismissed  by  mentioning  that  the 
highest  i'ii.  e,  £63,  was  given  for  a  set  of  four  Louis  XIY. 
walnut  arm-chairs,  covered  with  gros-  and  petit-point 
needlework;  and  '^i  1  js  was  offered  for  a  two-leal 
screen,  mounted  with  panels  oi  Broussa  velvet,  woven 
with  medallions  on  gold  ground,  5  ft.  high.  The  next 
sale,  February  14th.  comprised  a  large  collection  of 
iSth-c  eiitury  English  porcelain,  "the  property  of  a 
gentleman."  The  total  for  the  133  lots  was  £1,264,  the 
smallness  of  this  sum  being  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 

many  <>l   the  pieces  had  been  repaired       The  top   | 

£78  15s.,  was  bid  for  a  Worcester  dessert  service  of  fiftj 

1  line  pieces,  painted  w  1 1 1 1  llower  sprays  on  a  white  ground. 

I'liere  was  little  ol  note  in  the'  sale  on  February  10th, 
which  included  two  w.ilnui  settees:  one,  7  ft.  wide-, 
was  covered  with  needlework,  woven  in  colours  with 
figures  m  extensive  landscapes;  and  the  second,  3  in. 
longer,  was  upholstered  also  in  needlework,  designed 
with  figures  in  landscapes  on  a  blue  ground.  These 
feti  lied  £58  16s.  and  £50  14s.  respectively.  In  the-  sale 
on  Februarj  21st.  a  Chelsea  porcelain  needlecase,  tin- 
cover  modelled  as  a  bust,  and  a  scent  bottle  formed  as 
a   swan,   from   the   same   factory,   sold   for  £39    18s.  ; 

mounted  Burmese  sword,  the  handle  and  sheath 
damascened  with  scale  pattern  and  tlowers  in  gold,  34  in. 
long,  £53  12s.  ;  and  an  Irish  Chippendale  mahoganv 
side  table,  supported  on  cabriole  legs,  carved  with  a 
satyr's  mask  and  pendant  husk  on  the  knee,  terminal  m 
m  claw  feet.  4  ft  wide,  £63.  On  February  22nd,  a 
Louis  XV.  gold  snuff  box,  the  interior  of  the  lid  set  with 
a  miniature  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  wearing  the 
iy  and  Star  of  the  Garter,  was  knocked  down  at  1  1  (.0 

["his  box  was  actually  presented  by  the  Duke  to  Hugh 
Seton  ■ :-•  was  bid  for  another  Louis  XV.  gold  snutt 
box,  set  with  a  miniature  of  The  King  of  Sardinia,  who 
had  given  it  to  Seton  lor  services  rendered  in  Paris  in 
1  760.  The  only  notable  lot  in  the  sale  on  February  23rd 
was  an  Eastern  carpet  woven  with  foliage  and  flov 
in    colours   on   pink   ground,    z^   ft.   x   14   ft.    3   in.      This 

h.m-ed   hands  at  £183    15s 
A    further    selection    of    Xelson    relics,    formerly    the 
property  of  the  late  Miss  Pamela  Hardy,  of  Eastbourne, 
a  descendant  ol  Xclson's  great  friend  and  comrade,  cam 
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under  Christie's  hammer  on  February  28th.  Though 
they  were  not  of  such  importance  as  the  collection,  from 
the  same  source,  sold  by  these  auctioneers  last  December 
lor  a  total  of  ^3,387  (see  The  Connoisseur,  February, 
1933,  p.  132),  they  included  a  telescope,  by  K.  McCulloch, 
London,  inscribed  "  Presented  to  Mid.  John  Pollard, 
R.N.,  by  the  officers  of  H.M.S.  Victory  for  service  rendered 
1805."  This  brought  £57  15s.  It  was  Pollard  who,  at 
Trafalgar,  shot  at  1.30  p.m.  the  sharpshooter  who  had 
mortally  wounded  Nelson  ten  minutes  earlier.  The  next 
lot,  Pollard's  sword,  when  he  was  a  Lieutenant  on  board 
H.M.S.  Brunswick,  five  years  after  Trafalgar,  went  for 
/42.  These  were  bought  by  a  London  dealer,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  join  the  collection  presented  by 
Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart,  last  year,  to  the  National  Maritime 
Museum,  Greenwich.  Among  the  purchases  made  by  a 
New  York  dealer  were  :  a  small  rum  barrel,  inscribed 
"  H.M.S.  Victory,  No.  3,"  which  cost  £50  8s.  ;  a  sundial, 
inscribed  "  Parsonage  House  Garden,  Burnham  Thorpe, 
Norfolk  "  (Nelson  was  born  at  Burnham  Thorpe  on 
September  29th,  1758,  the  Norfolk  village  of  which  his 
father  was  Rector),  ^33  12s.  ;  a  pair  of  flint-lock  pistols 
by  Knubley,  London,  inscribed  "  Captain  Masterman 
1  lardy,  R.N.,"  ^25  4s.  ;  and  a  moonstone  in  a  cylindrical 
ivory  case,  engraved  "  Emma  Hamilton,  Her  Luck," 
^23  2s.  A  document  states  that  the  moonstone  was 
presented  to  Lady  Hamilton  by  Lieutenant  Duval,  R.N., 
on  his  return  from  India.  From  another  source  came 
the  Ration  Book  of  the  Victory  for  1794,  which  also  went 
to  New  York  for  £45  3s.  Later  in  this  sale  a  fine  William 
and  Mary  grandfather  clock,  the  movement  by  that 
famous  clock  maker,  Thomas  Tompion,  8  ft.  high,  went 
up  to  ^336  ;  a  miniature  of  General  Patrick  Agnew  in 
scarlet  military  coat,  by  J .  Smart,  set  in  an  oval  gold  locket, 
signed  with  initials  and  dated  1795,  £50  8s.  ;  an  old 
English  six-leaf  leather  screen,  painted  in  polychrome 
with  figures  and  buildings  in  the  Chinese  taste,  on  a 
gold  ground,  7  ft.  6  in.  high,  £99  15s.  ;  and  a  Queen  Anne 
walnut  cabinet,  with  glazed  door  in  upper  part  enclosing 
shelves,  a  sloping  centre  secretaire,  and  five  drawers 
below,  on  bracket  feet,  40  in.  wide,  ^79  16s. 

Keen  competition  was  responsible  for  the  unexpectedly 
high  price  of  ^370  being  paid  at  Sotheby's,  on  February 
9th,  for  Peter  the  Great's  emerald  signet  ring.  The 
emerald,  mounted  in  a  black  enamel  and  gold  bezel,  is 
engraved  with  a  full-length  figure  of  the  Tsar,  taken  in 
his  early  youth,  seated  on  a  low  chair  holding  an  orb 
and  sceptre.  Around  the  four  sides  is  a  Russian 
inscription  which  reads  :  "  His  Highness  Peter  Alexevitch, 
Grand  Duke  and  Tsar  of  all  Russia."  This  historic 
ring  was  formerly  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science 
and  later  in  the  Hermitage,  and  is  illustrated  in  both 
Jakira's  and  Lickner's  works  on  Russian  Heraldry.  On 
February  10th,  a  Plymouth  porcelain  figure  of  a 
shepherdess  wearing  a  blue  hat,  yellow  bodice  with 
short  sleeves  and  puce-coloured  brocaded  skirt,  standing 
on  a  flower-encrusted  scrolled  base,  12  in.  high,  made 
£65  ;  and  £66  was  given  for  a  Charles  II.  walnut  tall- 
case  clock,  with  movement  by  Edmund  Massey,  of 
London,   7  ft.   2  in.   high. 

Some  good  prices  for  old  violins  were  recorded  at 
Puttick  &  Simpson's  on  February  23rd.  A  well-preserved 
example  by  Joannes  Baptista  Guadagnvni,  Cremona,  1758, 


sold  for  ^400  ;  one  by  Nicolo  Gagliano,  Naples,  circa 
1760-1770,  £12.0;  another,  by  Laurentius  Storioni, 
Cremona,  1789,  £105  ;  one  by  Nicolo  Amati,  Cremona, 
!(>79,  ^90  ;  another  by  Ferdinandus  Gagliano,  Naples, 
I7I7 <  £&5  '•    and  one  by  ./.  B.    Vuillaume,  Paris,  ^60. 

At  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley's,  on  February  3rd,  a 
pair  of  Chinese  mutton-fat  jade  bowls  and  covers  fetched 
^70  7s.  ;  two  Ming  pottery  vases,  £&o  17s.  ;  and  a  pair 
of  Bow  figures  of  a  boy  and  girl,  ^31    10s. 

Last  month  allusion  was  made  to  Anderson  &  Garland's 
sale  at  Windlestone  Hall,  Ferryhill,  Durham,  on  January 
24th.  In  the  same  dispersal,  a  Chelsea-Derby  dessert 
service  (36  pieces),  with  blue  band  and  gilt  scalloped 
edges,  decorated  with  vases,  festoons  and  butterflies, 
made  £60. 

Silver 

Excellent  prices  continue  to  be  paid  for  old  English 
silver.  In  the  first  of  the  1933  sales  at  Christie's,  on 
February  15th,  as  much  as  780s.  per  oz.  was  given  for 
a  silver-gilt  wine  cup,  1605,  maker's  mark  A.B.  conjoined, 
weighing  4  oz.  5  dwt.  It  stands  on  a  circular  domed 
foot,  with  stamped  border  and  a  rosette  of  strapwork 
in  the  centre.  The  stem  is  of  baluster  form,  the  lower 
part  of  the  cup  repousse  and  chased  with  a  band  of 
vertical  strapwork,  and  the  upper  part  with  a  wide  band 
of  bunches  of  grapes,  vine-leaves  and  tendrils  on  a  scaled 
ground.  A  silver-gilt  standing  salt  and  cover,  bearing 
the  hall-mark  for  1565,  and  the  maker's  mark,  a  pelican 
with  wings  extended  (13  oz.  4  dwt.),  was  offered  "  all  at  " 
and  knocked  down  at  /680 — a  price  apparently  below 
the  reserve.  The  repousse  body  of  the  cup  is  chased 
with  strapwork  and  cartouches  enclosing  grotesque 
masks  ;  while  surmounting  the  cover  is  a  bracketed 
vase  on  which  stands  a  nude  figure  of  a  boy  holding  a 
spear  and  shield.  A  small  15th-century  English  maple- 
wood  mazer  bowl  with  a  wide  splayed  silver-gilt  lip, 
and  a  silver  medallion  in  the  centre  depicting  5/.  Margaret 
standing  on  a  dragon,  sold  "  all  at  "  for  ^155.  "  Per  oz." 
prices  included  a  plain  tumbler  cup  with  slightly  everted 
lip,  by  Eli  Bilton,  Newcastle,  1698  (3  oz.  15  dwt.),  which 
reached  260s.  ;  another,  with  hall-mark  date  for  1719 
(1  oz.  17  dwt.),  145s.  ;  an  octagonal  tea-kettle,  stand 
and  lamp,  the  kettle  by  John  Sanders,  1720,  the  two- 
handled  stand  resting  on  three  scroll  feet,  probably  by 
the  same  maker,  1722  (81  oz.  14  dwt.),  86s.  ;  a  plain 
pear-shaped  muffineer,  1727,  maker's  mark  A.B.,  possibly 
Aaron  Bates  (3  oz.),  56s.  ;  and  another  by  Isaac  Cornasseau, 
J735  (2  oz-  8  dwt.),  50s.  A  plain  octagonal  tea-caddy 
with  domed  cover,  by  Michael  Boult,  1716  (4  oz.  9  dwt.), 
fetched  50s.  per  oz.  ;  a  silver-gilt  tazza  on  circular  foot, 
1725  (6  oz.  15  dwt.),  52s.  ;  a  plain  tankard  and  cover, 
with  almost  straight  sides,  scroll  handle  and  corkscrew 
thumb-piece,  1683,  maker's  mark  E.G.  between  two 
mullets  [zg  oz.  3  dwt.),  85s.  ;  a  plain  inverted  pear-shaped 
caster  with  domed  cover,  by  Pent  Symons,  Exeter,  1714 
(6  oz.  10  dwt.),  80s.  ;  a  plain  chocolate  pot,  of  cylindrical 
form,  the  sides  tapering  to  the  mouth,  with  curved 
spout  and  domed  cover  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms, 
by  Gabriel  Sleath,  1741  (26  oz.  5  dwt.),  60s.  ;  a  tankard 
and  cover,  with  almost  straight  sides,  ribbed  foot,  scroll 
handle  and  corkscrew  thumb-piece,  engraved  with  coat- 
of-arms,  by  Samuel   Wastell,   1704  (28  oz.   16  dwt.),   70s. 
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Historic  Scroll  from  Mediaeval  Japan 

There  is  no  parallel  in  Western  art  to  the  manner  of 
the  artist  of  the  Scroll  of  Kibi's  Adventures  in  China,  which 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Art--  in 
Boston.  It  was  painted  in  the  twelfth  century  .it  the 
beginning  of  the  Kamakura  period,  and  recounts  a  tali 
popular  in  Japan,  of  Kibi  no  Makibi  (a  D  693  775),  who 
was  sent  to  China  as  envoy,  was  imprisoned  there,  but 
by  his  own  cleverness  and  by  means  of  magic  outwitted 
his  captors  and  was  finally  liberated.  The  scroll  is  well 
known  and  comes  from  a  famous  collection,  that  ol  the 
Sakai  family,  who  are  lords  of  Wakasa  province  It  has 
been  frequently  published  (in  the  Kokka  and  eNi-where) 
and  is  now  rightly  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  in  the  Oriental  department 

To  seek  in  Western  art  for  an  equal  degree  of  livelim 
and  wit,  an  ability  to  give  each  individual  his  own  charac- 
ter, each  gesture  its  precise  significance,  and  this  with  so 
spirited  a  grace,  one  would  have  to  call  upon  Daumier, 
Gavarni,  Guys  and  Rowlandson,  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  out  the  morbidity  of  Daumier.  the  triviality  of  Guj  s, 
the  heaviness  of  Rowlandson  Here  are  crowds  as  ani- 
mated as  Breughel's  whose  deeds  are  recorded  with  the 
elegance  of  Pisanello,  but  not  one  of  these  Western  artists 
can   in  himself  rival  the  author  of  the   Kibi  scroll. 

1  In-  imperturbable  dignity  of  Kibi  under  the  most 
distressing  circumstances,  while  the  chief  subject,  is  not 
the  sole  interest  of  the  artist.  He  is  also  concerned  with 
the  by-play  among  the  courtiers,  the  gesture  of  a  sleepv 
groom,  the  self-importance  of  an  official  whose  conceit 
permeates  his  most  ceremonious  manner,  the  satisfaction 


id  tin-  si  Inil. us  who  plan  Kibi's  downfall  at  the  proposed 
examination,  the  consternation  of  the  onlookers  at  tin- 
Game  of  War  which  Kibi  is  forced  to  play.  By  mar- 
shalling trivialities,  giving  life  to  the  smallest  detail  and 
bringing  a  composition  seething  with  incident  into  .1 
well-ordered  sequence,  the  painter  proves  himselt  .1 
master.  Here  is  an  artist  who  could  use  an  exacting 
technique  with  fluent  ease  ;  it  seems  that  both  life  and 
art  were  subject  to  him. 

The  history  of  Kibi,  of  the  scroll,  and  indications  of  the 
probable    authorship    are    discussed    so    completely    and 
atisfactorily  by   Mr.    Robert  Treat  Paine,   Junr.,  in  the 
February  Bulletin    of   the   Museum,    that  to   abridge  his 
remarks  here  would  be  unjust  to  his  account.     Mr.  Paim 
sets  aside  t  In-  former  attribution  to  the  hand  of  Mitsuna 
(active  1173-85)  for  some  older,  anonymous  contempm  u 
who  was  trained  in  the  highly   formalised  Fujiwar.i   styli 
and  wlio   was  influenced  by  Mitsunaga,   so  that  he   wa 
able  to  portray  (  haracter  and  incident  with  a  racy  pic- 
torialism  against  a  background  of  such  exquisite  detail 
as   is   not   found    in    Mitsunaga   himself   or   his    follov 
In   this   respect  the   scroll   occupies   an   important   plai  ■ 
between  the  Fujiwara  and  Kamakura  schools,  having  tin 
fine  perfections  of  the  one  and  the  broad  vitality  oi  tht 
other. 

Rembrandt  Loan  Exhibition 

Opening  on  April  17th,  there  will  be  a  loan  exhibition 
of  paintings  by  Rembrandt  at  the  New  York  galleries 
of  M.   Knoedler  &  Co.  for  the  benefit  of  the  Emergence 
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Unemployment  Relief  Fund.  The  canvases  which  will 
be  shown  promise  to  stir  one  from  the  feeling  of  apathy 
which  is  often  induced  by  the  mention  of  "  a  Rembrandt." 
Rembrandt,  whom  posterity  has  most  maligned,  or 
possibly  most  flattered,  by  "  attributions  "  to  him,  is 
secure  on  the  impregnable  peak  he  scaled,  and  when  one 
is  permitted  a  clear  glimpse  of  it,  above  the  obscuring 
cloud  of  school  works  that  bear  his  name,  the  realisation 
comes  afresh  that  his  is  an  unmatchable  and  solitary 
genius,  even  among  the  immortals. 

The  youthful  artist,  not  yet  thirty,  is  exemplified  by 
the  portrait,  A  Turk,  which  presents  the  same  figure  who 
is  the  Centurion  in  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  which 
Rembrandt  painted  for  Prince  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange 
111  1633,  now  in  the  Pinacothek  in  Munich.  This  per- 
sonage is  obviously  one  of  the  Oriental  visitors  in  Amster- 
dam, certainly  not  from  Palestine,  who  furnished  the 
artist  with  his  models  for  characters  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  The  painting  was  part  of  the  Gotzkowski 
collection,  originally  assembled  for  Frederick  the  Great, 
but  never  acquired  by  him,  which  Catherine  the  Great 
purchased   in   founding  the   Hermitage  collection. 

The  Portrait  of  an  Elderly  Man,  which  is  known  to  have 


been  in  England  since  1 761,  and  was  for  many  years  in 
the  Scarsdale  collection,  was  painted  about  1637  and, 
Mr.  Hind  writes  in  his  Rembrandt,  is  "  among  the  har- 
bingers of  Rembrandt's  more  developed  method  of 
chiaroscuro,  in  which  a  suffused  light  illumines  the  face 
and  the  figure  melts  into  a  mysterious  darkness.  His 
earlier  portraits  were  for  the  most  part  done  in  a  side-light, 
showing  sharply  defined  shadows."  The  Young  Man 
Holding  a  Short  Sword,  once  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
George  Lindsay  Holford,  bears  the  date  1644  and  shows 
him  concerned  in  a  lively  fashion  with  a  further  solution 
of  problems  of  light  and  texture  and  the  possibilities  of 
his  own  medium.  The  Self-Portrait  from  the  Hersloff 
collection,  which  once  belonged  to  Lord  Islington,  Dr. 
Valentiner  says  (Rembrandt  Paintings  in  America)  is 
characteristic  of  the  "  delicacy  of  execution  and  rather 
fluid  colour  "  found  in  the  paintings  of  the  period  1650-51. 
Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife,  from  the  Hermitage  col- 
lection (No.  ii.),  bears  the  date  1655,  and  so  comes  from 
that  twilight  of  his  life  when  the  reverses  of  fortune  were 
heavy,  when  he  painted  comparatively  few  pictures,  but 
when  he  reached  a  goal  he  had  long  approached.  He 
still  modelled  in  light,  as  other  painters  may  be  said  to 
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model  with  shadow,  but  the  light  had  become  still  more 
suffused  and  the  transition  passages  more  luminous. 
Even  more  characteristic  is  the  brevity  with  which  he 
sets  forth  a  drama  free  of  every  dramatic  artifice.  The 
figures  are  strangely  still  ;  there  is  not  a  gesture 
save  the  ^wife's  accusing  finger  to  set  forth  the  story. 
But  the  feeling  of  tension  is  so  communicated  that  the 
spectator  can  almost  imagine  himself  a  part  of  the 
action. 

Another  painting  of  the  same  period,  the  Man  Reading, 
is  unlike  the  rest  in  being  a  comparatively  recent  dis- 
covery,  having  been  first  identified  by  Dr.  Bredius  in 
1920,  when  in  the  possession  of  Count  Demandolx-Dedons, 
of  Marseille.  Its  existence  was  known  in  advance  through 
copies  in  the  Cook  collection  at  Richmond,  the  Johnson 
collection  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  most  of  which 
were  given  to  Fabritius  and  all  with  the  face  in  pro- 
nounced shadow  against  the  light — not  a  typical  problem 


for  Rembrandt.  But  the  picture  itself,  while  agreeing 
in  all  details  with  the  copies,  reveals  how  far  the  genius 
of  Rembrandt  was  removed  from  that  of  his  imitators, 
for  the  shadow  on  the  face  is  peculiarly  luminous  and 
transparent.  The  head  in  profile  is  seen  against  a  sunlit 
wall,  the  light  of  which  is  reflected  on  hand  and  book, 
and  again  reflected  from  book  to  face  ;  in  this  last  faint 
glow  one  sees  that  Rembrandt  was  never  more  masterful 
than  in  those  last  sombre  years  when  he  was  able 
most  perfectly  to  paint  the  light  at  the  moment  of 
its  surrender  to  the  darkness. 

Three  British   Portraits  for  Springfield 

From  the  collection  of  the  late  Albert  H.  Mulliken,  of 
Chicago  and  New  Canaan,  the  new  museum  founded  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Philip  Gray  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
acquired  three  portrait-  of  the  English  School  which  will 
be  shown  at  the  opening  <>i   the  museum,  announced  for 
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the  present  month.  The  dispersal  of  the  Mulliken 
Collection  at  the  American-Anderson  Galleries  early  last 
January  brought  an  exceptional  number  of  important 
portraits  of  the  French  and  English  Schools  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  before  the  art  public  ; 
these  paintings  had  been  assembled  with  great  care  by 
Mr.  Mulliken,  who  began  to  form  his  collection  in  1893 
and  travelled  extensively  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
to  perfect  it. 

The  first  of  the  Springfield  acquisitions  is  Romney's 
three-quarter  length  of  Lieut. -General  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  KB.,  of  Inverneil,  painted  1790-2,  and  one 
of  three  versions  by  the  artist.  Romney  has  contrived 
to  give  the  red-uniformed  figure  considerable  force,  even 
in  repose.  In  the  far  distance  at  the  left  is  a  view  of 
Fort  George,  Madras.  The  subject  was  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Coromandel  Coast  in  1787. 
He  had  also  been  at  the  siege  of  Quebec  and  was  a  prisoner- 
of-war  in  America  in  1775.  The  painting  passed  at  his 
death  to  Lady  Campbell,  and  was  later  in  the  collection 
of  Col.  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Needham,  who  married  a 
descendant  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  The  portrait  is 
recorded  in  Ward  and  Roberts'  Romney,  Vol.  II.,  p.  24. 

Gainsborough's  portrait  of   The  Hon.   Mrs.   Hamilton, 
also  acquired   for  the  Springfield  Museum,   has  a  suave 
elegance  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  lady  herself  and 
not  to  have  been  an  idealisation  of  the  painter  (No.  iii.). 
The    frontality    of   pose    of   the   seated    figure   offers    an 
opportunity    to   do 
justice    to    a    cos- 
tume rich  with  em- 
broidery  and    lace. 
The     subject     was 
the  daughter  of  J. 
Williams,     of 
Bwlchwint,    Co. 
Carmarthen,  Wales, 
and     the     painting 
comes  from  the  col- 
lection       of        Mr. 
William  Owen 
Brigstocke,    J. P., 
D.L.,     of    Blaen- 
pant,     Boncath, 
Wales,  who  died  in 
1900.   It  is  recorded 
in     James     Greig's 
Gainsborough,  p.  1  74. 

The  third  of  tin- 
group  is  Francis 
Cotes's  full-length 
portrait  of  Airs. 
Fortnum.v/ho  walk 
in  a  park-landscape 
in  a  gown  of  yellow 
satin  and  turquoise 
blue  coat,  a  picture 
undeniably  in- 
fluenced by  Rey- 
nolds  in  his 
earlier  phase,  but 
also  undeniably 
charming       in       its 


own  right.     It  was  secured  by  Mr.  Mulliken  through  a 
dealer,  who  had  it  from  a  descendant  of  the  sitter. 

The  Dutch  Provincial  Style  in  a  Friesian  "  Kasten  " 

Dutch  regional  furniture  is  comparatively  rare  in 
American  museums,  particularly  types  other  than  those 
which  influenced  English  design  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Zeeland  chest  looks  familiar  to  us  because 
of  the  many  English  variations  of  it  ;  but  there  are 
several  other  well-marked  types  which,  although  not  so 
finely  proportioned,  are  interesting  because  they  are 
obviously  provincial  in  fundamental  form,  but  show  a 
highly  developed  style  of  ornament.  Among  these  is  the 
massive  Utrecht  chest  of  oak  veneered  with  rosewood 
and  decorated  with  carving  typical  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
naissance ;  the  elaborate  kasten  of  the  province  of  Holland 
with  its  prominent  columns  ;  and  finally  the  Friesian 
variation,  from  the  north,  perhaps  the  most  original  of 
all  and  the  most  definitely  "  provincial,"  with  its  strikingly 
bare  cornice  and  wide  overhang,  but  with  a  fine  array  of 
Renaissance  motifs  carved  on  the  doors  and  pilasters.* 
An  example  of  the  Friesian  chest  {circa  1680)  was  part 
of  the  decorative  arts  section  of  the  Ryerson  Collection, 
which  lately  passed  to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
(No.  iv.).  Such  was  the  characteristic  Friesian  kasten  all 
through  the  eighteenth  century,  given  a  place  of  honour 
in  the  bedroom  and  entrusted  with  the  storage  of  linen. 
This  office   was    important    in   a   land    and   in   a   period 

when  household  in- 
ventories not  infre- 
quently mentioned 
"  forty  dozen  nap- 
kins "  to  accom- 
pany forty  table 
cloths  and  other 
linens  in  propor- 
tion ;  and  the  well- 
to-do  family  needed 
more  than  one  kas- 
ten. As  a  decora- 
tive addition  to  the 
interior  it  was  en- 
hanced by  the  gar- 
niture of  Delft 
porcelain  which  it 
supported,  and  the 
wide  top  of  the 
Friesian  chest  may 
have  been  designed 
as  a  protection  for 
the  fragile  ware. 
Compared  with 
the  example  which 
is  used  to  illustrate 
the  chest  of  Fries- 
land  in  C.  H.  de 
Jonge's        Holland- 
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*  Editorial  Note.— 
British  readers  need 
scarcely  be  reminde.1  that 
the  pieces  of  furniture 
described  in  this  note  are 
such  as  they  woul  i  call 
"cupboards"  or  "cabin- 
ets." 
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dische    Mobel-    und 

Raumkunst,  fig. 

156,    the    Ryerson 

example  seems 
I  identical,  until 

slight       differences 

are  observed  in  the 

carving.    De  Jonge 

mentions   that   the 

Friesian    word    for 

them  is  keeft, mean- 
ing  the   peewit   or 

lapwing,  because  an 

image  of  the  bird  is 
.carved    inside    the 

chest    on    a    panel 

which       forms       a 

small   door  on   the 

first  shelf. 

A  Rubens  Por- 
trait for  a  Cin- 
cinnati Collection 

A  Portrait  of  a 
Y  ung  Girl,  by 
Rubens,  has  been 
acquired  by  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Williams 
of  Cincinnati, 
from  the  New- 
house  Galleries  in 
New  York  (No.  v.). 
The  portrait  comes 
from  a  Hungarian 
collection,  that  of 
Count  Andrassy, 
and  was  painted 
about  1610-1612. 
Dr.  Gustav  Gluck, 

in  commenting  on  this  picture,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  feminine  portraits  from  the  period  of  his  early 
maturity  are  comparatively  rare.  It  has  also  been  pro- 
nounced authentic  of  Rubens  by  Max  J.  Friedlander,  of 
the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  and  by  Dr.  \V.  R.  Valentiner. 

Frick  Collection  to   Open  Next  Autumn 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Frick  collection  that  the  work  of  altering  the  mansion 
on  Fifth  Avenue  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  museum  will 
probably  be  completed  by  next  fall,  and  that  the  col- 
lection will  then  be  opened  to  the  public.  This  will  be 
about  two  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Frick,  which 
occurred  in  October,  1931.  At  that  time,  it  was  probably 
not  anticipated  that  so  long  an  interval  would  elapse 
before  this  remarkable  accumulation  would  actually  be 
enjoyed  by  all  art  lovers.  However,  there  is  necessarily 
much  to  be  done  before  a  collection  of  such  extent  can 
be  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  a  setting  designed  origi- 
nally as  a  residence  and  not  as  a  museum.  The  work 
of  organisation  and  planning  has  occupied  the  Trustees 
for  the  past  year  ;  this  is  now  virtually  complete,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Frederick  Mortimer  Clapp, 
who  bears  the  title  of  Organising  Director,  and  with  the 
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co-operation  of  Mr. 
John  Russell  Pope, 
architect,  the 
necessary  physical 
alterations  to  the 
house  are  now  be- 
ing undertaken. 
All  that  savours  of 
usual  methods  of 
museum  installa- 
tion will  be  avoided 
and  the  original 
impression  of  the 
interior  of  the  man- 
sion will  be  retained 
as  far  as  possible. 
This  intimate  at- 
mosphere is  un- 
usual among  public 
art  collections  in 
America,  the  only 
exceptions  being 
the  former  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner, Fenway  Court, 
in  Boston,  and  the 
recently  opened 
Taft  Museum  in  the 
Taft  residence  in 
Cincinnati,  mention- 
ed m  this  depart- 
ment last  month. 

The  contents  of 
1  lie  1  rick  collection 
are  so  well  known 
and  have  been  so 
often  pu  blished 
th.it  it  is  probable 
that  by  far  the 
majority  of  future  visitors  to  the  collection  will  know  in 
advance  that  they  will  see  there  Rembrandt's  Polish 
Rider,  a  famous  Velazquez  portrait  of  Philip  IV.,  a  pair 
of  magnificent  Veroneses,  no  less  than  three  accredited 
Wrmeers,  Giovanni  Bellini's  St.  Francis  Receiving  the 
Stigmata,  Titian's  portrait  of  Pielro  Arelino,  one  of  the 
Cattaneo  portraits  by  Van  Dyck,  and  the  fourteen  panels 
which  Louis  XV.  commissioned  Fragonard  to  paint  for 
Madame  Du  Barry,  and  which  Mr.  Frick  purchased  early 
m  his  collecting  days. 

There  is  one  little  picture  which  has  been  added  to  the 
collection  since  Mr.  Frick's  death,  and  in  importance 
disputes  a  place  with  the  handsomest  canvases  in  this 
distinguished  assemblage.  It  measures  less  than  twenty 
inches  in  each  direction,  but  in  this  brief  space  it  enacts 
a  drama  of  poignant  intensity.  It  is  the  only  authentic 
work  by  Duccio  in  a  public  collection  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  the  Temptation  of  Christ  on  the  Mountain, 
which  once  formed  part  of  the  predella  on  the  reverse 
of  the  great  Maesta  which  the  people  of  Siena  carried 
in  joyful  procession  into  the  Cathedral  when  Duccio 
completed  it  in  1311   (No.  vi.). 

The  Maesta  was  designed  to  be  seen  from  both  front 
and  back,  since  it  stood  directly  under  the  dome  of  the 
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Cathedral,  and  showed  on  one  side  the  Virgin  in  Majesty 
surrounded  by  a  vast  company  of  saints  and  angels,  and, 
on  the  reverse,  forty-four  scenes  illustrating  the  life  of 
Christ.  The  greater  part  of  the  Maesta  is  to-day  in  the 
museum  of  the  cathedral  in  Siena,  but  some  of  the  panels 
are  lost,  others  are  in  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
and  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  in  Berlin,  while  four 
were  in  the  former  Benson  collection  in  London.  The 
painting  in  ques- 
tion is  one  of  the  t  ....  .  , 
four  which  came  to 
America  with  the 
Benson  paintings 
half  a  dozen  years 
ago.  Of  the  three 
others  from  this 
group,  two  were 
acquired  by  Mr. 
John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Junr.,  who  is 
one  of  the  Frick 
Trustees,  and  one 
went  to  Mr. 
Clarence  Mackay. 
It  is  rumoured 
that  the  latter 
painting  has 
recently  been  ac- 
quired for  the 
Frick  collection, 
but  this  is,  so  far, 
unconfirmed. 

The  panel 
already  with  the 
Frick  pictures  is 
unique  among  all 
the  remaining 
panels  that  Duccio 
painted      for      this 

great  work.  Alone  of  the  surviving  panels  it  forsakes 
the  laws  of  realism.  It  remains  literal,  however,  and  if 
the  artist  ventures  into  the  realm  of  fantasy  he  is  by  no 
means  vague.  The  composition  is  one  of  diagonals  that 
lead  sharply  down  from  the  right  and  are  halted  only  by 
the  quick  upspringing  lines  of  the  city  walls  and  towers 
that  appear  at  the  extreme  left.  For  those  who  are 
interested  in  confronting  this  panel  with  its  original  com- 
panions, there  is  Dr.  Curt  Weigelt's  volume  on  Duccio 
and  its  admirable  reconstruction  of  the  Maesta  ;  also  the 
second  volume  of  Van  Marie's  Italian  Schools  of  Painting, 
which  illustrates  the  most  important  panels  and  many 
details. 

Growth  of  the  Frick  Library 

As  part  of  the  announcement  of  the  Trustees  concerning 
the  opening  of  the  Frick  Collection,  mention  was  made  of 
the  purchase  of  two  lots  adjoining  the  Frick  property 
on  Seventy-First  Street  to  permit  the  further  development 
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of  the  Frick  Art  Reference  Library.  This  admirable 
reference  collection  of  photographs,  books,  pamphlets, 
periodicals  and  sale  catalogues,  which  is  made  available 
for  scholars,  has  been  formed  by  Miss  Helen  Clay  Frick, 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Frick.  The  Library  was 
established  in  1920,  and  its  present  home,  a  beautifully- 
proportioned  little  building  harmonising  with  the  group 
formed  by  the  main  house  and  the  art  gallery  wing,  was 

opened      in      1924. 
(  Since  the  province 

of  the  Library  is 
limited  to  a  definite 
field,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly useful  within 
that  scope,  and 
countless  students 
have  been  aided  by 
the  accessibility  as 
well  as  the  com- 
pleteness of  its 
material.  The 
field  covered  is  that 
of  Western  paint- 
i  n  g  ,  drawing, 
sculpture  and  illu- 
minated manu- 
scripts from  the 
ninth  century  to 
modern  times.  At 
present  the  num- 
ber of  photographs 
filed  for  reference 
and  accompanied 
by  complete  biblio- 
graphical  ma- 
terial is  183,000; 
books  and  pamph- 
lets number  41,000. 
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Documents   Relating  to  Women   Painters 

A  letter  has  come  to  us  from  an  author  who  is  working 
on  a  study  of  women  painters  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  ;  she  requests 
information  from  our  readers  regarding  paintings,  letters 
or  other  documents  bearing  on  the  subject  which  they 
may  have  in  their  possession.  The  writer  is  particularly 
interested  in  American  women  painters.  Communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  Ida  E.  Prigohzy,  242,  Bay  10 
Street,    Brooklyn,   N.Y. 

Mr.  Collins   Baker 

Mr.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker,  who  left  the  National  Gallery, 
London,  to  take  up  a  post  at  the  Huntington  Library 
and  Art  Gallery  at  San  Marino,  has  returned  to  England 
in  order  to  complete  the  cataloguing  of  the  pictures  at 
Windsor  Castle.  Mr.  Collins  Baker  arrived  in  London 
in  February  and  is  expected  to  remain  for  a  number  of 
months. 
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DATING  MING  BLUE  AND  WHITE 
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By  LEIGH  ASHTON 


One  of  the  un- 
solved problems  in  the 
history  of  Chinese 
ceramics  is  at  what 
period" blue  andwhite," 
that  is  to  say,  porcelain 
decorated  under  the 
glaze  with  a  cobalt  pig- 
ment derived  from  ore 
of  manganese,  was  first 
used  in  China.  Until 
comparatively  recent 
years  no  one  had  thought 
(  f  it  as  existing  before 
the  M  i  n  g  d  y  n  a  s  t  y 
(a. i).  1368-1643),  and 
pieces  belonging  to  the 
earlier  reigns  of  that 
dynasty  were  regarded 
as  of  fabulous  rarity. 
Now  m  a  1 1  e  r  s  have 
changed  somewhat  ;  the 
very  large  collection  in 
the  Seraglio  must  date 
for  the  most  part  from 
the  fifteenth  century  ; 
certain  pieces  which 
came  to  the  Persian 
Exhibition  (1931)  from 
the  Chinili  Khan  at  Ar- 
debil,  but  were  not 
shown,  also  belong  to 
this  period.  (A  general 
group  is  illustrated  in 
Sarre,  Denkmaler  Per- 
sischc  Baukunst,  Plate 
III.)  A  large  class  of 
rather  coarse  excavated 
ware  with  fatty  ;;laze, 
often  full  of  imperfec- 
tions, bare  foot-rim 
tending  to  a  brightish 
pink,  and  vigorously 
drawn  designs  in  a  blue 
of  a  blackish  tone,  which 
have  been  turning  up  in 
fairly    large    quantities, 
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seems  to  belong  to  an 
earlier  date  and  is  fre- 
quently attributed  here 
and  in  China  to  the 
Sung  dynasty.  This 
attribution,  though  it 
may  prove  correct, 
must  be  accepted  with 
caution  and,  indeed,  un- 
til a  proved  Sung  tomb 
containing  such  pieces 
has  been  excavated  by 
someone  of  reasonable 
authority,  cannot  be 
allowed  as  final.  I  do 
not  myself  believe  that 
an\  Sung  blue  and  white 
exists,  but  for  reasons 
advanced  a  little  later 
in  this  article,  suggest 
that  its  invention  dates 
from  the  Yuan  dynasty 
(a. d.i 279-1368).  Apiece 
in  the  British  Museum, 
said  to  have  been  found 
in  a  tomb  in  Kiangsi 
with  a  ying  ch'ing  pil- 
low <>t  the  Sung  dynasty, 
does  not  quite  carry 
the  requisite  evidence,* 
while  a  small  bottle  of 
Ting  type  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, with  a  summary 
design  in  underglaze 
blue,  is  not  necessarily 
earlier  than  the  Ming 
dynasty.  The  reference 
in  a  native  source  to 
crackle  ware  of  the  Sung 

*  This  may  well  be  from 
the  Nang-feng  hsien  fac- 
tory in  Kiangsi  mentioned 
in  the  7~'ao  hi  as  having 
made  blue  and  white  in 
Yiian  times  with  refined 
clay,  but  somewhat  thick 
substance 
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dynasty  with  underglaze  blue  decoration  made  at 
Ch'i  chou  is  too  obscure  and  unreliable  to  be  accepted. 

We  have  only  one  certain  starting-point  for  blue 
and  white  in  China,  the  Russell  and  Elphinstone 
vases  dated  a.d.  1352.  (111.  :  Old  Furniture,  Vol. 
VI.,  January,  1929.)  Though  technically  well- 
advanced,  the  design  in  bands  is  not  very  com- 
plicated on  these 
two  pieces,  and 
there  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be 
any  particular 
reason  for  assuming 
from  the  quality  of 
these  vases  that  a 
long  period  of  prac- 
tice would  be  neces- 
sary to  produce 
them.  By  1352, 
potters  in  China 
were  so  experienced 
that  the  use  of  a 
new  colour  would 
have  been  readily 
absorbed  in  an  ex- 
tremely short  time, 
and,  if  that  colour 
proved  popular, 
five  years  would  be 
an  ample  period  for 
a  factory  to  be  able 
to  produce  pieces 
quite  as  good  as  the 
Elphinstone  vase. 

The  blue  used  in 
early  Ming  times 
was  a  mixture  of 
native  substance 
and  a  foreign  im- 
portation known  as 
hut  hui  ch'ing  or 
''  Mohammedan 
blue."  Where  this 
substance  came 
from  is  not  known, 
but  the  insistence  of 
the  name,  which  is 
always  used  in  such 
books  as  Hsiang's 
album  or  the  T'ao  lu,  is  sufficient,  I  think,  to  show 
that  the  country  of  its  origin  was  one  where  the 
Mohammedan  religion  prevailed,  and  to  suggest 
that  its  use  in  China  was  not  indigenous,  but 
inspired  by  some  foreign  original.  The  probability 
is  that  the  country  from  which  the  blue  came  was 
Persia,  though  the  mines  are  always  said  to  have 
been  in  the  Afghanistan  district.     We  learn  from 
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Chinese  records  that  the  imported  blue  had  to  be 
mixed  with  the  native  because  it  ran  even  when 
used  direct  upon  the  body,  as  the  Chinese  did. 
In  its  native  country,  supposing  this  country  to 
be  Persia,  being  employed  over  a  white  slip  on 
a  body  of  a  non-porcellaneous  nature,  it  was  liable 
to  run,  and  also  the  type  of  ware  and  of  design 

did  not  call  for  so 
meticulous  a  finish 
as  that  of  the  Chinese 
taste.  The  fact 
that  the  Chinese 
in  the  early  Ming 
period  prized  the 
pieces  most  highlv 
on  which  the  colour 
was  hu  ta  ch'ing  or 
"  deep  blue  "  seems 
to  show  that  they 
envied  the  foreign 
colour  in  its  pure 
state,  and  would 
have  liked  to  use  it 
as  such,  but  that 
its  habit  of  running 
did  not  suit  their 
convention  of 
finish.  Can  it  be 
possible,  then,  that 
the  Chinese  were 
inspired  to  take  up 
blue  and  white  by 
seeing  Persian  ves- 
sels of  the  so-called 
Rhages  and  Sul- 
tanabad  type  of  the 
thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries 
painted  with  de- 
signs in  black  and 
blue  under  a  clear 
silicious  glaze.  In 
this  class  the  cobalt 
pigment  is  used  in 
its  purest  state  with 
the  most  brilliant 
deep  colour,  and  if 
it  was  to  such  an 
inspiration  that  ] 
the  Chinese  owed  their  first  introduction  to  under- 
glaze blue,  it  is  small  wonder  that  a  nation  in 
whom  the  art  of  the  potter  was  so  deeply  imbued  | 
should  have  been  profoundly  impressed  by  this 
new  use  of  a  colour  which  they  had  hitherto  only  J 
known  as  an  overglaze  pigment  of  subdued  tone  j 
used  as,  or  in  combination  with,  a  lead  glaze  such  1 
as  they  worked  with  in  T'ang  times. 
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It  is  true  that  the  potters  of  the  Tz'u  chou 
kilns  had  used  underglaze  black  pigments  over  a 
slip,  as  well  as  overglaze  enamel  colours,  but 
"  blue  and  white  "  is  the  first  appearance  in  China 
of  an  underglaze  colour  used  direct  on  the  body, 
and,  of  course,  implies  a  revolution  in  the  history 
of  ceramic  art  in  that  country.  Its  success  as  a 
decoration  required  the  production  of  a  brilliant 
white  ground  of  the  highest  qualitv  as  a  contrast, 
and  to  produce  this  white  ground  necessitated  a 
body  of  the  finest  levigation  and  the  purest  clay. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  directly  due  to  its  introduction 
that  the  potters  should  practice  until  they  could 
produce  the  finest  porcelain,  as  this  only  gave  the 
best  results. 

By  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Mongols  had  established  themselves  firmly  in 
Persia,  and  after  the  sack  of  Baghdad  in  1258  by 
Hulagu,  ruled  undisputed  over  Persia  and  Central 
Asia  till  1336.  The  branch  known  as  the  Yuan 
dynasty,  which  was  established  under  Kublai  in 
China  in  1279,  and  ruled  till  1368,  was  in  close 
connection  with  the  Western  part  of  the  family, 


and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Kublai 
himself  was  familiar  with  Persian  art.  Indeed, 
we  know  that  the  Mongols  carried  off  Persian 
artisans  to  work  for  them  in  Samarkand  and  else- 
where ;  records  tell  us  that  Persian  melodies  were 
popular  at  the  Yuan  Court,  and  it  is  equally 
probable  that  Persian  pottery  was  as  well-known 
as  Persian  textiles.  Certainly  the  complicated 
question  of  the  origin  of  such  fourteenth-centurv 
tissues  as  those  in  the  Marienkirche  at  Danzig,  to 
which  a  Chinese  origin  is  usually  assigned  and  in 
which  motives  from  both  countries  are  combined, 
seems  to  point  to  the  persistence  of  Persian 
influences  at  this  time  in  China.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  a  quite  possible  supposition  that  Persian 
pieces  may  have  been  introduced  to  China  by  the 
Yiian  conquerors  from  Persia,  and  that  the  use 
of  underglaze  colour  and  the  consequent  perfecting 
of  porcelain  was  due  to  an  order  to  produce 
something  to  rival  this  brilliant  Persian  type.  I 
am  not  suggesting  lor  a  moment  that  the  Rhages 
"i  Sultanabad  designs  had  any  connection  with 
the  Chinese,  for  there  is  no  resemblance  between 
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them  ;  but  I  do  suggest  that  this  entirely  new 
method  of  decorating  porcelain  may  have  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  potters  by  their  Yuan 
overlords,  and,  of  course,  potters  of  the  calibre  of 
the  Chinese  would  have  eagerly  leapt  at  an 
innovation  of  such  importance.  That  a  remark- 
able proficiency  was  soon  arrived  at  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  they  had  begun  to  export  it  in  large 
quantities.  This  fact  is  vouched  for  not  merely  by 
the  fragments  found  at  Karakhoto  and  Aidhab, 
both  places  with  termini  ad  quos  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  also  by  the  strong 
Chinese  influence  visible  in  blue  and  white  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  not  merely  in 
Persia,  but  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  where  tiles 
and  vases  of  the  Rakka  and  Miletus  types  clearly 
point  to  Chinese  originals  for  the  flavour  of  their 
designs. 

The  eariy  excavated  pieces  in  China  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  very  thick,  fatty  white  with  a 
satin}-'  surface,  often  pitted  with  holes  or  marred 
by  excrescences.  This  white  is  found  by  itself 
without  any  decoration  in  blue,  and  with  its 
pinkish  paste,  bare  foot  and  occasional  moulded 
pattern,  seems  to  be  a  coarse  descendant  of  the 
ying  ch'ing  family  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  The  class 
with  blue  decoration  is  represented  in  the  Eumor- 
fopoulos  Collection  by  several  pieces,  outstanding 
among  which  is  the  vase  here  illustrated  (No.  i.). 
With  its  vigorous  but  coarsely  painted  floral 
scroll-work  and  thick,  imperfectly  smooth  glaze, 
it  is  technically  typical  ;  while  the  base  shows  a 
feature  distinctive  of  the  vases  of  the  group  :  a 
deeply  recessed  foot  with  practically  straight-cut 
walls.  Another  vase  in  the  Eumorfopoulos  col- 
lection (No.  iv.)  is  extremely  interesting  for  the 
resemblance  in  its  style  of  decoration  to  the 
Korean  vases  of  the  Yi  dynasty  (a.d.  1392-1910), 
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with  painted  designs  under  the  glaze  (No.  iii.),  a 
resemblance  which  is  close  enough  to  mark  both 
types  as  of  the  same  period.  I  would  also  bring 
into  relation  with  them  a  bottle  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  with  the  character  Yiian 
painted  under  the  glaze  (No.  ii.).  This  piece  was 
discussed  at  the  Oriental  Ceramic  Society  (see 
Transactions,  1926),  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  conclusion  come  to  by  Sir  Herbert 
Jackson.  The  character  Yuan  is  certainly  part 
of  the  original  firing,  and  the  use  of  the  word,  as 
a  chronological  term,  seems  the  most  obvious 
of  its  several  meanings.  Both  these  pieces 
are  evidence  in  favour  of  a  post-Sung  date 
for  this  early  type  of  blue  and  white,  for  both 
belong  to  the  most  primitive  class  of  the 
group. 

The  first  classic  period  of  Ming  blue  and  white 
is  the  short  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hsuan-te  (1426- 
35),  celebrated  in  Chinese  annals  for  the  perfection 
of  its  productions.  It  has  been  frequently  stated 
that  in  the  later  Ming  periods  the  potters  were 
accustomed  to  mark  their  pieces  with  early  date- 
marks  in  the  same  manner  as  the  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  potters.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  was  nearly  so  common  a  practice  as  has 
been  made  out.  I  have  examined  a  very  great 
number  of  pieces  of  blue  and  white  in  the  last 
few  years  and,  without  in  any  way  being  dogmatic 
about  it,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  pieces  of  blue 
and  white,  which  are  marked  with  early  date- 
marks  and  which  in  other  respects  seem  to  bear 
out  the  characteristics  of  their  periods,  are  more 
likely  to  belong  to  such  a  period  than  to  be  later 
copies.  Contributory  evidence  to  this  is  shown 
by  a  jardiniere  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
S.  D.  Winkworth,  with  a  pencilled  design  in  a 
style  sometimes  associated  with  the  Hsiian-te 
period,  which  bears  the  Wan-li  mark  (1573-1619), 

and  a  saucer  with  a  pale 
silvery-blue  design  in  the 
Cheng-hua  manner  re- 
cently at  Messrs.  Sparks', 
also  with  the  Wan-li 
mark.  Both  of  these 
tend  to  show  that  the 
Wan-li  potters  were  per- 
fectly prepared  and  proud 
to  mark  pieces  which 
they  had  made  in  the 
style  of  previous  reigns 
with  their  own  nien  hao 
and  not  to  try  and  pass 
their  pieces  off  as  early 
ones.  I  would  qualify 
this  statement  on  the 
question    of    marks    by 
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saying  that  I  think  it  likely  that 
such  a  distinction  as  I  put  for- 
ward relates  only  to  such  pieces 
as  were  made  in  the  Imperial 
factory  at  Ching-te-chen  for  the 
Chinese  market.  It  seems  proved 
from  certain  pieces  that  in  the 
local  factories  and  on  export 
ware  marks  of  celebrated  reigns 
were  used  at  later  dates,  from  a 
desire  to  impress.  When  the 
Ming  dynasty  was  breaking  up 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Wan-li, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
desire  to  emulate  the  past  glories 
of  the  dynasty,  and  early  date- 
marks  were  certainly  used  then 
and  in  the  transitional  period  be- 
tween Wan-li  and  Kang-h'si. 

The  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Hsiian-te  blue  and  white 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  blue 
was  inclined  to  be  "  heaped  and 
piled  "  (description  from  the 
Ch'ing  pi  tsang)  :  an  implication 
that  the  native  blue  and  the  im- 
ported Mohammedan  did  not 
really  mingle,  and  that  the  white 
was  "  lustrous  like  jade,"  but 
"  uneven  like  orange  peel  "  (from 
the  Po  wu  yao  Ian).  This  exactly 
describes  many  of  the  large  dishes 
in  the  Seraglio  and  elsewhere  with 
thick,  glossy  white  and  blue,  in 
which  the  dark  spots  on  a  paler 
ground  seem  to  be  piled  one  on 


Seraglio 


No     VI. 


No     VII 


with    certain 


the  other.  The 
group,  as  I  may  term  them,  must 
form  a  continuous  series  through- 
out the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  from  their  connection 
with  the  Turkish  pottery  of  the 
first  period  from  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  (A.D.  1443)  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  a  group  which  begins 
mosque  lamps  decorated  with  Chinese  floral  scrolls 
in  blackish  blue,  and  ends  with  the  pieces 
centring  on  the  Godman  cruet,  with  an  inscription 
referring  to  Abraham  of  Kutah-iya,  and  the  date 
a.d.  15 10.  An  unmarked  bowl  in  the  Eumor- 
fopoulos  Collection,  with  a  delightful  free  drawing 
of  a  landscape  with  clouds  and  figures  in  a  blackish- 
spotted  blue  on  a  rich  fatty  white,  may  well  belong 
to  this  reign  (No.  ix.). 

From  Hsiang  Yuan-p'ien's  album  we  know  that 
pieces  for  the  scholar's  table  and  objects  of  great 
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refinement  were  also  much  produced.  Of  these  a 
very  attractive  piece  is  illustrated.  This  beautiful 
wine-cup  is  in  the  form  of  a  lotus-leaf  (No.  v.), 
the  soft  blue  of  which  is  enriched  by  a  dark  green 
enamel  on  the  moulded  stalks,  while  under  the  lip 
is  the  Hsiian-te  mark  delicately  written.  Perhaps 
the  finest  of  all,  and  a  piece  which  has  imperative 
claims  to  a  date  in  the  Hsiian-te  period,  is  the 
superbly  drawn  bottle  (Plate,  p.  291),  with  the 
mark  of  the  reign  in  a  double  circle  on  the  base  in 
blackish  blue.  The  unctuous  glaze  and  the  silvery 
blue  with  black  specks,  which  give  to  the  drawing 
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the  effect  of  a  seeded  outline,  are  points  in  its  favour ; 
while  it  is  the  actual  brushwork,  with  its  vital 
strength  so  well  seen  in  the  bird  on  the  rock  and 
the  free  diaper  on  the  neck,  which  carries  con- 
viction as  a  masterpiece  of  early  Ming  ceramic 
art.  The  coarse  rim  to  the  foot,  with  some  grit 
attached,  seems  to  suggest  that  the  piece  is  not 
necessarily  from  the  Imperial 
factory. 

The  second  great  period  of 
Ming  porcelain  was  that  of  the 
Emperor  Ch'eng  hua  (1465-87). 
In  this  reign  the  supply  of  rich 
dark  blue  from  its  foreign 
source  failed,  and  the  native 
blue,  which  was  much  paler  in 
tone,  was  used.  In  its  fullest 
colour  this  blue  tends  to  a 
violet  hue  and  not  to  the  rich 
cobalt  associated  with  the 
"  Mohammedan  "  variety.     In 


point  of  fact  it  was  the 
coloured  pieces  for  which 
the  reign  was  most  cele- 
brated, but  we  know  that 
pieces  with  designs 
painted  in  pale  blue  were 
sent  down  to  be  copied 
in  Yung  ch'eng  times, 
and  that  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  this 
pale  blue  was  that  it  pro- 
duced a  pictorial  effect. 
Two  pieces  seem  to  bear 
out  the  characteristics  of 
the  reign  as  we  can 
gather  them.  The  first 
(No.  vi.),  a  small  cup 
with  a  free  lotus-scroll 
pattern  in  a  violet-tinted 
cobalt,  has  the  Ch'eng 
hua  mark  in  a  square  on 
the  base  and  in  every 
way  bears  out  the  beauty 
claimed  for  this  period  ; 
while  the  second  (No. 
viii.),  with  a  scene  of  a 
man  receiving  a  present, 
in  a  much  paler  blue,  is 
in  a  distinctly  more  pic- 
torial style  than  any  of 
the  more  formally  de- 
signed pieces  we  have 
seen.  This  piece  is  also  marked  with  the  reign 
nien  hao,  and  may  belong  to  the  period,  for  the 
base  has  an  early  appearance,  though  certain 
aspects  of  the  drawing  are  very  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  later  reign,  that  of  Wan-li.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Ch'eng  hua  mark  was 
the  Ming  mark  most  commonly  used  on  K'ang  hsi 
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polychrome  ware,   doubtless  because  of  the  im- 
mense reputation  of  its  coloured  pieces. 

The  supply  of  the  foreign  blue  was  renewed  in 
the  reign  of  Ch'eng-te  (1506-21),  during  which 
there  was  either  a  very  largely  increased  export 
trade  with  the  Near  and  Middle  East  or  a  further 


or  "  blue  of  the  Buddha's  head,"  in  allusion  to 
the  colouring  of  images  in  that  tint.  The  fine 
unmarked  bottle  here  illustrated  (No.  xii.),  with 
its  superbly  drawn  dragon,  may  belong  to  this 
period  from  the  elaborate  ogival  type  of  border, 
a  type  frequently  seen  on  Ch'eng-te  pieces,  but 
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invasion  of  Mohammedan  settlers,  for  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  pieces  are  known  with  Arabic 
inscriptions,  of  which  a  typical  specimen  is  that 
given  here  (No.  x.).  In  all  probability  it  was  the 
former  reason  that  was  responsible  for  this  intro- 
duction, for  the  re-establishment  of  a  powerful 
native  dynasty  in  Persia  in  1502  l>v  Shah  Ismail 
and  an  immediate  expansion  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire, almost  to  the  boundaries  of  China,  would 
have  opened  up  a  new  field  for  commercial  activit  \ , 
and  it  is  probable  that  these  pieces  were  made 
for  the  Persian  market.  The  most  highly  prized 
blue  at  this  period  was  known  as  fo  t'oit  ch'ing, 


tlif  floral  patterns  at  the  side,  with  their  rich 
blue-black  pigment,  are  closely  related  to  certain 
vases  of  the  "  Seraglio"  group,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that   this  is  a  fifteenth-centurv  piece. 

The  succeeding  reign,  that  of  Chia  ching,  was 
a  long  one  (1522-66).  We  have  two  contemporary 
records  for  the  types,  the  Po  wu  yao  Ian,  pub- 
lished in  1621-27,  and  the  Shih  wu  kan  chit, 
published  in  1591.  From  these  we  learn  that 
the  popular  colour  on  blue  and  white  was  dark 
and  rich,  and  such  a  piece  as  the  small  tray  (No. 
vii.i  shows  the  brilliant  deep  colour,  which  from 
many  other  pieces  we  can  easily  recognise.     This 
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little  tray,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bears  the  rare 
mark  of  the  short  succeeding  reign,  that  of  the 
Emperor  Lung  ching  (a.d.  1567-72),  but  the  blue 
is  characteristic  of  the  Chia  ching  period,  as  is  also 
the  pattern  of  flying 
,  crane  among  clouds, 
one  of  the  designs  men- 
tioned in  the  T'ao  shuo 
lists  of  the  blue  and  white 
of  the  period.  A  feature 
of  the  bowls  of  this  date 
is  that  the  interior  has 
very  often  a  convex 
mound  at  the  bottom, 
and  consequently  a  con- 
cave foot  ;  this  was 
known  in  Chinese  as  man 
t'i  or  "  loaf  centre."  I 
believe,  myself,  that  it 
is  to  a  period  at 
least  as  late  as  this 
that  the  celebrated 
Trenchard    bowls,    said 

by  family  tradition   to 
have  been  given  to  an 

ancestor    by    Philip    of 

Austria    in    1506,    may 

be   assigned.      The   de- 
signs seem  to  me  late, 

and    there    has    always 

been  a  dispute  as  to  the 

date-mark  of  the  silver 

mounts.        Should    the 

mark  prove  to  be  a  late 

one,  I  am  in  favour  of 

a  contemporary  period 

for  the  porcelain,  as  the 

weight  of  evidence  in  a 

large  number  of  pieces 

of  Tudor-mounted  por- 
celain is  for  the  vessel 

being  of  the  same  date 

as  the  mounts.     I  can- 
not believe  them  to  be 

export   Hsiian-te,    as   is 

generally  held. 

The  last  great  reign 

of    the    Ming    dynasty, 

that    of    the    Emperor 

Wan-li    (1573-1619),   is 

most  familiar  in  Euro- 
pean    collections    from 


No.  XI. 


the  very  large  number  of  plates  with  designs 
in  the  centre  in  polygonal  frames  and  borders 
with  trophies  separated  by  arabesque  panels,  the 
whole  painted  in  silver-blue  of  a  very  distinctive 

and  easily  recognisable 
tone.  The  different 
types  of  decoration  em- 
ployed at  this  time  were 
very  numerous,  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  men- 
tion more  than  one  of 
them.  There  is  a  group 
painted  with  admirable 
free  designs  of  land- 
scapes or  bird  and 
flower  patterns  in  out- 
line drawing  with  a 
considerable  amount  of 
hatching.  These  pieces 
have  been  often  thought 
to  be  of  an  early  date, 
and,  indeed,  the  piece 
here  illustrated  (No. 
xi.)  is  attributed  in  the 
Eumorfopoulos  Cata- 
logue to  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  certain 
of  the  pieces  bear 
a  characteristic  of 
late  Ming  porcelain,  a 
radiating  striation  in 
the  paste  under  the  foot, 
giving  the  appearance 
as  though  the  base 
would  disintegrate  into 
slivers  at  any  moment. 
Other  pieces  are 
known  with  the  Wan-li 
mark,  notably  the  jar- 
diniere of  the  S.  D. 
Winkworth  Collection 
mentioned  above. 
The  vase  here  illus- 
trated is  of  a  peculiar 
shape  and  one  which  is 
only  common  in  the 
transitional  period  be- 
tween the  Ming  and 
Ch'ing  dynasties,  a 
period  sometimes 
familiarly  referred  to  as 
the  "  Perzcynski 
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period,  owing  to  the  article  by  the  distinguished 
authority  of  that  name  discussing  this  time. 
(Burl.  Mag.,  March,  1913.)  The  brown  pigment 
round  the  rim,  the  unglazed  base,  the  undecorated 
space  at  the  bottom  of  the  vase  and  the  plain 
encircling  lines  at  shoulder  and  below  are  all 
characteristic  features  of  these  transitional  pieces, 
and  if  not  actually  later  than  Wan-li,  this  vase 
must  belong  to  the  very  end  of  the  reign.  In  a 
collection  so  celebrated  for  its  wares  of  the  earlv 
periods,    it    is    satisfying    to    find    that    at    this 


later,  but  equally  interesting,  date  the  same 
discrimination  has  been  shown  in  bringing 
together  specimens  of  Ming  blue  and  white  as 
of  the  more  classical  pieces.  The  whole 
question  of  the  dating  of  these  types  is  very 
difficult,  and  it  is  only  by  a  close  study  of 
such  groups  as  can  be  found  in  collections 
like  that  of  Mr.  Eumorfopoulos  that  we  can 
correlate  various  designs,  pastes  and  colours, 
and  so  begin  to  find  various  patches  of  firm 
ground. 
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Readers  of  The  Four  Georges  may 
remember  Thackeray's  description  of  the  discovery 
and  publication  of  Lord  Hervey's  famous  Memoirs. 
"  A  few  years  since  his  heirs  opened  the  lid  of 
the  Ickworth  box,"  writes  the  great  novelist. 
"  It  was  as  if  a  Pompeii  was  opened  to  us — the 
last  century  dug  up,  with  its  temples  and  its 
games,  its  chariots,  its  public  places  .  .  .  ." 
From  the  self-same  Ickworth  archives,  I  have,  by 
the  kindness  of  the  Marquess  of  Bristol,  been 
allowed  to  read,  and  take  notes  from,  another  (at 
present  unpublished)  "  Hervey  "  memoir  :  that 
of  Captain  the  Hon.  Augustus  John  Hervey, 
afterwards  3rd  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  second  son  of 
the  famous  diarist  of  King  George  II. 's  reign. 

Augustus  Hervey,  during  this  phase  of  his  life, 
was  a  handsome  young  man,  and  we  can  form  an 
excellent  idea  of  his  appearance  from  his  portrait 
(although  painted  at  a 
later    date)    by    Gains- 
borough,   at    Ickworth. 
(Plate,   p.  333.) 

By  the  general  public, 
Hervey  is  best  remem- 
bered for  his  strange 
secret  marriage  to  the 
notorious  Elizabeth 
Chudleigh  (whose  sub- 
sequent trial  for 
bigamy,,  after  her  mar- 
riage to  the  Duke  of 
Kingston,  fills  so  large 
a  portion  of  eighteenth- 
century  annals)  ;  whilst 
his  actions  as  a  dashing 
naval  commander  have 
not  altogether  received 
the  attention  they  de- 
serve. In  this  article, 
however,  I  must  confine 
myself  mainly  to  the 
fresh  information  I  have 
been  able  to  cull  from 
the  Journal,  regarding 
the  Swiss  painter,  Jean 
Etienne  Liotard,  nick- 
named "  The  Turk." 
Though  his  work  is  not 
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familiar  enough  to  Britons,  on  the  Continent, 
partly  owing  to  the  fine  collections  of  his  portraits 
at  Geneva  (the  artist's  birthplace),  Amsterdam 
and  Dresden,  his  art  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
connoisseurs.  In  England  it  is  best  remembered 
by  Horace  Walpole's  famous  criticism  that 
His  [Liotard 's]  likenesses  were  so  exact  as  pos- 
sible, and  too  like  to  please  those  who  sat  to  him  ; 
thus  he  had  great  business  the  first  year,  and  very 
little  the  second.  Freckles,  marks  of  the  small- 
pox, everything  found  its  place,  not  so  much 
from  fidelity,  as  because  he  could  not  conceive 
the  absence  of  anything  that  appeared  to 
him." 

In  January,  1750,  Hervey  records  his  sitting 
to  Liotard  :— "  Paris,  1750,  January  3rd.  I  went 
and  sett  for  my  picture  to  Liotard,  a  famous 
Genevian  Painter  who  had  been  long  in  Turkey, 

and  by  wearing  their 
Dress  and  having  a  long 
Beard — he  was  very 
much  followed  as  a 
Great  Artist — But  tho' 
he  took  likenesses  well 
— yet  I  think  him  no 
Painter  --  however  his 
Price  was  high  and  he 
sometimes  did  ex- 
tremly  well — I  gave  16 
Louis  for  a  Small  Pic- 
ture of  me."  (Unfor- 
tunately, this  portrait 
has  not  been  traced.) 

Hervey's  infatuation 
for  the  bewitching 
Madame  Caze,  herself 
one  of  Liotard's  sitters, 
which  had  started  some 
months  earlier,  con- 
tinued unabated,  and 
he  seems  to  have  used 
Liotard's  atelier,  in 
Paris,  as  a  trysting- 
place.  On  April  3rd  he 
notes  in  his  Journal : — 
"  At  the  Painter  Lio- 
tard's we  mett  for  three 
Hours      almost      every 
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morning  and  had 
our  Pictures 
done  over  and 
over  again  for 
each  other — so 
that,  that  Rascal, 
Liotard  got  many 
a  score  Louis  of 
me." 

And  a  few  days 
later  Hervey 
writes  that  he 
had  had  a  medal 
struck,  emblema- 
tic of  his  sea- 
faring career  and 
his  friendship 
for  the  fair  lady. 

"  I  gave  her 
(M'lc  Caze)  [on] 
the  26th  a  Gold 
Medal  —  repre- 
senting on  the 
<>iie  side  the 
Ocean  with  a 
ship  in  it  and 
the  sun  sinning 
upon  it, — on  the 
other  side  a  Tree 
bearing  Fruit 
supported  by  two 
Cupids  and  two 
more  gathering 
it.  The  Case 
that  held  the 
medal  had  a  secret  spring  in  it  &  contained  my 
picture.  She  (M1,  Caze)  gave  me  hers  by  Liotard 
for  a  Pockett  book."  Madame  faze's  likeness 
was  most  probably  an  enamel  miniature,  as 
Liotard  was  extremely  proficient  in  that  branch 
of  art  and  his  works  in  the  metier  were  greatly 
in  request  for  bracelets,  snuff-boxes,  etc. 

The  last  important  entry  referring  to  Liotard 
in  the  journal  is  dated  in  the  following  October, 
and  is  as  follows: — "I  went  now  every  day 
Early  to  Liotard's,  to  meet  Madame  Caze,  I  -upped 
there  often,  &  spent  my  afternoons  mostly  there 
till  we  were  a  little  disturbed  by  his  jealousies, 
tho'  his  Vanity  got  the  better,  &  he  would  be 
always  entertaining  most  splendidlv  my  Mother 
and  Sisters." 

Limitations  of  space  forbid  me  from  dwelling 
on  the  further  travels  of  Hervey  ;  and  it  may  be 
as  well  here  to  trace  the  story  of  Liotard's  life, 
his  early  career  and  subsequent  visits  to  England. 

Liotard,  who  rambled  all  over  Europe  in  his 
painting  progresses,  being  the  most  cosmopolitan 
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of  artists,  was  in 
Rome  in  1738, 
and  he  there  en- 
countered 
various  young 
Englishmen  who, 
according  to  the 
fashion  of  the 
day,  were  doing 
the  ''Grand 
Tour."  Among 
others  were  Lord 
Dun  cannon 
(afterwards  Lord 
Bessborough) 
and  Lord  Sand- 
wich. Liotard 
was  taken  by 
them  in  a  yacht 
to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he 
remained  for  five 
years,  and,  whilst 
there,  became  so 
fascinated  by 
Eastern  life 
that  he  allowed 
his  beard  to 
grow  to  a  great 
length,  and 
adopted  Turkish 
d  r  e  s  s  .  This 
gained  for  him 
the  soubriquet  of 
"  /.(•  Tare,"  by 
which  he  was  henceforth  known.  To  this  early 
period  of  his  artistic  career  belong  a  few  interest- 
ing example-  oi  Liotard's  work  in  England. 

At  Belvoir  I  astle  is  the  crayon  drawing  of  the 
famous  Lord  Granby,  inscribed  "  Le  Marquis  de 
Granby,  peint  a  {Constantinople  par  Liotard, 
1740,"  a  work  which  has  an  especial  interest  as 
it  represents  the  future  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the   freshness  "I   youth,  at  the  age  of  twentv. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  presentment 
with  a  miniature  on  ivory  (No.  xi.)  at  a  very 
much  later  period,  circa   1750,-60, 

.    .    .    .    "  when  Granby' s  grenadiers, 
Trimm'd  the  lae'd  jackets  of  the  French  mou- 

seer-  ; 
And  every  week  proclaimed  some  lucky  hit, 
And    all    our    paragraphs    were     planned     by 

Pitt." 
Liotard  has  based  his  likeness  on  one  of  Sir 
Joshua's    fine    portraits    of    the    Marquess.     The 
gallant  soldier's  bluff,  manly,  characteristic  coun- 
tenance is  well  rendered  ;   he  is  portrayed  wearing 
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the  uniform  of  the  Blues,  and,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  wears  no  wig. 

After  his  sojourn  in  the  East,  Liotard  estab- 
lished himself  in  Vienna  in  1742,  where  he  quickly 
had  an  immense  success — the  whole  Imperial 
Court,  headed  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
becoming  his  sitters.  To  this  period  (1745)  also 
belongs  one  of  his  best-known  works,  the  beautiful 
Viennese  Chocolate  Girl,  now  in  the  Dresden  Royal 
Gallery  (No.  hi.). 

The  reader  can  form  an  excellent  idea  of  Lio- 
tard's  exotic  appearance  at  this  stage  of  his  career 


from  his  self-portrait,  done  in 
1744,  which  was  hung  in  the 
celebrated  "  Gallery  of  Painters' 
Portraits  "  in  the  Uffizi  (No.  ii.). 
Of  what  impression  this  present- 
ment of  the  artist  conveyed  to  a 
contemporary  we  have  evidence 
in  an  amusing  letter  written  from 
Florence  by  Lord  Cork  in  1755. 
He  says  :  "  I  smiled  to  see  Liotard 
there  in  his  Turkish  dress,  which 
has  imposed  upon  many  English 
Christians  who  thought  him  an 
excellent  painter  because  he  ap- 
peared to  be  a  Turk  !  He  has 
exhibited  himself  in  crayons,  and 
in  remarkable  disproportion." 
{Artists  and  their  Friends  in 
England,  Whitley,  Vol.  I.)  The 
portrait,  however,  holds  its  own 
well  enough  in  the  conclave  of 
the  Immortals.  It  may  be  noted 
that  Liotard's  celebrated  beard 
had  not,  at  this  comparatively 
early  date,  attained  its  enormous 
dimensions  of  later  years,  as  we 
see  it  depicted  in  the  other  like- 
nesses of  the  artist  at  Geneva,  etc. 
After  a  residence  of  a  few  years 
in  Vienna.Liotard  departed  thence 
and  settled  in  Paris  (then  the 
"  Mecca  "  of  pastelists)  in  1744, 
where  he  had  to  face  the  rivalry 
of  the  great  La  Tour  and  Per- 
roneau.  Having  already  touched 
on  the  Paris  period  of  the  artist's 
life,  I  shall  pass  on  to  1754, 
when  Liotard  quitted  France  and 
arrived  in  London.  There  he 
quickly  had  another  fine  success, 
for  if  he  was  not  a  great  master 
of  the  first  rank,  his  power  of 
seizing  a  likeness  and  the  charac- 
ter of  a  face  was  most  remark- 
able. Moreover,  his  truly  exotic 
appearance  proved  a  startling  novelty.  Liotard's 
residence  in  London  lasted  about  two  years,  and 
his  vogue  was  enormous.  He  executed  a  large 
number  of  portraits,  among  others  those  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  the  youthful  Princes  : 
commissions  which  naturally  helped  to  make  the 
pastelist  famous  in  London  society. 

Despite  this  success,  or  perhaps  because  of  it, 
Reynolds  was  not  generous  in  his  judgment  of 
Liotard's  capabilities  as  an  artist,  for  he  said 
severely  "  that  the  only  merit  in  Liotard's 
pictures  is  neatness,  which  as  a  general  rule,  is  the 
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characteristic   of  a  low  genius,   or  rather  of  no 
genius  at  all." 

So  bitter  a  criticism  from  the  usually  urbane 
Reynolds  is  surprising,  but  we  must  remember 
that  at  this  early  date  (1754)  the  master  had  only 
just  returned  from  Italy  and  was  commencing 
his  career  in  London.  He  had  not  then  acquired 
the  unassailable  position  in  the  realm  of  por- 
traiture that  he  was  soon  to  occupy,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Reynolds  regarded  Liotard  as  a 
formidable  rival  to  his  practice.  A  few  years  later 
an  indignant  English  artist  complained  that  in 
one  of  Liotard's  visits  to  this  country  the  latter 
had  executed  commissions  to  the  value  of  between 
"  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds,  "  when  at  the 
same  time  we  had  a  Cotes  who  in  crayon  painting 
infinitely  excelled  him."  (Whitley,  op.  cit.,  p.  268.) 

In  estimating  Liotard's  art  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  despite  his  brilliancy,  the  painter  was  some- 
what unequal  in  his  work,  but  Mr.  C.  F.  Bell  is 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  Reynolds 
when  he  writes  that  "  Liotard 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
daring  pioneers  of  naturalism, 
and  much  of  his  work  is,  on  this 
account,  astoundingly  modern  in 
appearance.  An  immense  number 
of  the  portraits  executed  during 
his  sojourn  in  England  must  still 
be  hanging  unidentified  in  the 
passages  and  bedrooms  of  old 
country  houses."  (Introduction, 
Historical  Portraits,  Vol.  111., 
p.  xxi.)  It  is  of  these  treasures, 
together  with  other  authentic 
Specimens  Oi  the  painter's  art, 
that  I  shall  now  treat.  Among  the 
most  important  are  the  line  pair  oi 
pastel  portraits  of  David  Garrick 
and  Mrs.  Garrick  at  Chatsworth 
(Nos.  vi.  and  vii.),  which  were 
painted  bv  Liotard  in  1 7 5 1 .  in 
Paris,  when  the  actor  went  on  his 
trip  to  that  city,  where  he  was  re 
ceived  with  so  much  enthusiasm, 
and  presented  to  Louis  XV.  A  c<  >m- 
parison  of  James  McArdell's  fine 
mezzotint  with  this  Chatsworth 
likeness  of  the  "  King  of  Players 
has  proved  definitely  that  it  is 
from  the  hand  of  Liotard  the 
attribution  before  being  some- 
what doubtful. 

Horace  Walpole  mentions  these 
works  in  his  Journals  of  Visits  to 
Country  Seats,  in  his  description 
of  the  Villa  at  Chiswick  in   1760 


(then  belonging  to  Richard  Boyle,  3rd  Earl  of 
Burlington),  as  hanging  "  in  Lady  Burlington's 
Dressing-room,  built  at  her  own  Expence  .  .  .  ." 

"  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Garrick,  by  Liotard,  in  Crayons." 
(Walpole  Society,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  23.) 

Walpole  also  noted  that  at  "  Lord  Royston's  in 
St.  James's  Square,"  on  the  "  First  floor,"  there 
was  "  Henry,  Lord  Cornburv  and  Hyde,  the  last 
of  that  line,  by  Liotard,"  but  the  writer  has  been 
unable  to  trace  this  work. 

Lord  Sefton  is  the  fortunate  owner,  at  Croxteth, 
of  the  charming  genre  picture,  entitled  The  Early 
Breakfast  (No.  iv.),  very  delightful  in  composition 
and  tone.  Somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  Dresden 
Chocolate  Girl,  and  of  Le  Dejeuner,  which  appeared 
in  the  Golding  Palmer  sale  at  Christie's  in  1916, 
its  intimate  charm  also  recalls  some  of  Chardin's 
interiors. 

In  England,  Liotard  owed  a  certain  amount  of 
his  popularity  to  the  great  engravers,  for  McArdell 
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No.  V.- 


VISCOUNT    MOUNT    STUART  BY    J.     K.    SMITH,     AFTER    LIOTARD 

Mezzotint  Published  May  ysth,   1774,  by  J.   R.   Smith 


mezzotinted  three  of  his  portraits,  and  Richard 
Houston  published  the  print  of  the  lovely  Maria 
Gunning,  Countess  of  Coventry  (No.  ix.),  the 
original  pastel  of  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  George  Russell,  Bart.,  at  Swallowfield. 
The  presentment  of  this,  the  eldest  and  most 
exquisite,  of  the  famous  "  Gunning  Goddesses," 
has  a  pathetic  interest  when  we  remember  the 
subject's  tragic  death  from  consumption  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-seven,  hastened,  it  is  said, 
by  the  use  of  cosmetics.  Apropos  of  Lady 
Coventry's  portrait  and  her  melancholy  end,  it  is 


of  interest  to  know  that  Liotard  had  the  strongest 
objection  to  the  pitiless  use  of  the  "  make-up," 
which  was  so  much  employed  by  his  fashionable 
sitters.  The  artist  proudly  proclaimed  himself 
the  "  Painter  of  the  Truth,"  and  owing  to  this 
cause,  we  find  the  author  of  an  essay  entitled 
Self  Painters  Condemned  (1755)  writing  that 
Liotard  had  "  lately  refused  a  fine  woman  to  draw 
her  picture,  alleging  that  he  never  copied  any 
works  but  his  own  and  God  Almighty's  !  "  {Artists 
and  their  Friends  in  England,  Vol.  I.,  p.  268.) 
Liotard   painted   one    or   two   versions   of   this 
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portrait  of  Lady  Coventry:    among  ethers  there 
is  the  well-known  one  in  the  Museum  at   Anister 
dam,  where  the  sitter  is  portrayed  in  semi-Turkish 
dress,   sitting   on   a   sofa    and    with    an    Oriental 
carpet  at  her  feet. 

To  about  this  date, 
1754,  belongs  the  engrav- 
ing of  Henry  Fox,  after- 
wards first  Lord  Holland, 
which  lias  the  inscription, 
"Liotard  pinx'  1754.  Js 
Mc  Anlell  fecit.  The 
Right  Honourable  Henry 
Fox,  Esq',  Secretary  of 
State.  From  an  Original 
in  the  possession  of  the 
Hon: '■"  1  lor. ice  Walpole." 

It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  "  Horry  "  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Lio- 
tard's  art,  and  at  the 
Strawberry  Hill  sale  of 
1842  several  miniatures 
by  the  artist  were  sold 
and  realised  fairly  good 
prices. 

The  invaluable  "Ander- 
don  "  interleaved  Royal 
Academy    catalogue    for 


STIPPLK     AFTER    LIOTARD 
BY    S. 


the  year  177.;  (preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Academy)  lias,  however,  a  gloomy  note  in 
the  handwriting  oi  Mr.  John  Anderdon,  opposite 
a  later  engraving  of  Lord  Holland,  which  was 
published  in  1798,  bearing 
the  inscription,  Henry 
Fox,  Lord  Holland — 
from  a  picture  by  Liotard 
at  Strawberry  Hill  (No. 
viii.i.  This  annotation 
states  that  at  "  Straw- 
biii\  1 1  ill  were  sold  some 
crayon  portraits  by  this 
able  artist  Liotard  ,  but 
not  [being]  appreciated 
by  the  buyers  of  the  da\ , 
they  were  thrown  away." 
I  sadly  fear  that  this 
presentment  of  the  Whig 
politician  may  have 
ended  its  life  ingloriouslv 
in  the  "  Strawberrv  " 
dust-bin,  as  enquiries  at 
Holland  House  elicited 
the  reply  from  Lord  11- 
chester  that  the  where- 
abouts of  this  likeness  of 
his  ancestor  was  unknown 
to  him. 
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Londoners  are  able — to  a  limited  extent — to 
study  Liotard's  manner,  for  the  National  Gallery 
has  a  characteristic  Portrait  of  a  Man  in  Turkish 
costume,  which  was  at  one  time  known  as 
"  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,"  whom  most  cer- 
tainly it  does  not  represent  (No.  L).  The  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  owns  the  virile  Sir  Everard 


After  his  marriage,  the  pastelist  and  his  wife 
resided  chiefly  at  his  birthplace,  Geneva,  but  on 
these  years  of  his  career,  limitations  of  space  for- 
bid me  to  dwell.  In  1772,  however,  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  and  after  an  absence  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  ■  Liotard  revisited  England  and  met  with 
his  usual  success.     In  1773,  he  exhibited  at  the 


No.    IX. "  MARIA    GUNNING,    COUNTESS    OF    COVENTRY 
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Fawkener,  which  well  displays  the  artist's  indi- 
vidual style  ;  whilst  the  British  Museum  possesses 
two  drawings,  one,  a  slight  pencil  Self  Portrait  of 
the  artist,  and  another,  the  attractive  Greek  Girl 
study. 

The  year  1756  was  momentous  for  Liotard. 
Having  travelled  all  over  Europe  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  career,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  he  fell  in 
love  with  and  married  a  young  Dutch  girl,  a  Mile. 
Marie  Fargues,  daughter  of  a  merchant  established 
at  Amsterdam.  The  bride  not  unnaturally  in- 
sisted that  Liotard  should  reassume  European 
dress,  and  even  the  flowing  beard  was,  Walpole 
tells  us,  "  sacrificed  to  Hymen,"  being  preserved 
in  a  casket  of  peculiar  shape  made  for  the  pur- 
pose." (Whitley,  op.  cit.,  p.  268.) 


Royal  Academy,  giving  Great  Marlborough  Street 
as  his  address,  his  contribution  being  (No.  176) 
Five  portraits  in  crayons.  Concerning  these,  Graves 
quotes  Walpole's  annotation: — "Himself  [Lio- 
tard], very  bold,  Dr.  Thomson,  admirable,  Lord 
Duncannon,  General  Cholmondeley."  These  were 
followed  in  1774  by — to  give  their  actual  titles — 
(No.  158)  His  own  portrait ;  in  oil,  and  (No.  159) 
His  son's  portrait  ;    at  Breakfast. 

Liotard's  sojourn  in  London,  as  on  his  former 
visit,  lasted  two  years,  and  to  this  period  belong 
three  or  four  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  pastelist's 
ceuvre.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  is  the 
beautiful  pastel  of  Lord  Mount  Stuart,  4th  Earl 
and  1st  Marquess  of  Bute,  and  son  of  the  Prime 
Minister    (see    No.    v.).     Liotard's    latest    Trench 
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NO.    X. "  MARY,    COUNTESS    OF    I  I       l 

PASTEL    BELONGING    TO    THE    MARQUESS    OF    BRISTOL 
AT    ICKWORTH 

biographer,  Mons.  F.  Fosca,  concluded  that  this 
charming  work  was  lost,  and  it  was  therefore  an 
especial  pleasure  to  the  present  writer  to  trace  it, 
in  London,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Butt'. 

In  the  technique  of  this  pastel,  the  artist  appeals 
as  a  "  modern  of  the  moderns,"  the  very  light 
tones  of  the  background  throwing  up  the  brilliant 
blue  costume  worn  by  Lord  Mount  Stuart.  The 
picture  has  an  additional  interest  as  displaying, 
in  the  interior  of  a  room,  the  rage  for  Chinoiseries, 
which  by  that  date  had  seized  Europe. 

Also  belonging  to  this  period  is  the  lovely 
pastel  of  Lady  Erne,  at  Ickworth  (No.  x.i.  Lady 
Erne  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Frederick  Augus 
tus,  4th  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  Bishop  of  Deny. 
She  was  the  second  wife  of  John  Creighton,  ist 
Earl  of  Erne,  whom  she  married  in  177''  ;  she 
died  in  1842. 

There  are  various  allusions  to  Liotard  and  his 
picturesque  appearance,  made  by  contemporary 
writers,  on  this  the  artist's  second  and  last  visit 
to  England.  Thus,  Joseph  Moser,  who  met  the 
painter  in  London  in  1772,  described  him  as  a 
simple  and  unassuming  man,  and  says  that  his 
beard  "  was  of  a  silvery  hue,  and  reached  below 
his  girdle  ;   his  drapery  was  completely  Oriental." 

After  leaving  England  in  1774,  the  artist 
seems  once   more    to    have  returned   to  Geneva, 


with  occasional  visits  to  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
The  painter's  life  work  may  be  said  to  have 
covered  almost  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century 
— as  he  was  born  on  December  22nd,  1702,  and 
died  on  June  12th,  1789 — the  year  of  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution — at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven.  He  seems  to  have  retained  his 
painting  faculty  up  to  the  last  ;  and  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Liotard's  twin  artist  brother, 
Jean  Michel,  survived  him  by  seven  years. 

We  can  regard  Liotard  as  somewhat  of  a 
pioneer  in  portraiture.  His  likenesses  in  their 
vigour,  force  and  vivacity,  and  truth  to  nature, 
form  (at  that  date)  a  new  type  in  pictorial  repre- 
sentation. He  was  versatile,  for  although  his 
artistic  fame  depends  mainly  on  delightful  crayon 
drawings  (as  for  example,  the  Chocolate  Girl  and 
La  Li  sense),  Liotard  was  also  an  accomplished 
miniaturist  in  enamel,  etc.,  the  art  of  which  he 
learnt  from  Petitot  in  his  youth. 

The  writer  hopes  that  this  article  may  draw 
attention  to  Liotard's  work  in  the  British  Isles. 
She  has  been  struck  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
accurate  information  regarding  his  pastels  and 
miniatures  in  country  houses,  of  which  she  feels 
certain  many  remain  unclassified,  or  are  mas- 
querading under  false  attributions. 

[Acknowledgments  arc  due  to  the  Witt  Library 
for  the  courteous  loan  of  two  photographs  used 
in  the  foregoing  article.] 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF 
DILETTANTI 

Bv  F.  GORDON  ROE 


When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted 
his  famous  groups  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti 
in  1777-79,  inat  select  body  had  been  in 
existence  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  was 
founded  in  1732.  Last  year  the  Society 
marked  its  200th  anniversary,  and  has  cele- 
brated the  event  by  issuing  an  interesting 
volume*  dealing  with  its  possessions.  These, 
to  some  extent,  were  dealt  with  by  the  late 
Sir  Lionel  Cust  in  his  valuable  History  of 
the  Society  of  Dilettanti  (1898),  but  there  was 
room  for  a  more  detailed  description  of  them, 
which  has  now  been  ably  achieved. 

Sir  Cecil  Harcourt-Smith,  on  whom  the 
pleasant  task  has  fallen,  defines  the  "  Dilet- 
tanti "  as  "  a  small  private  body  of  gentle- 
men, who,  for  two  hundred  years,  have 
exercised  an  active  interest  in  matters  connected 
with  public  taste  and  the  arts  "  in  Britain.  Some 
have  possessed  other  qualifications  for  fame,  or 
even  notoriety  ;  but  membership  is  limited  to 
fifty-four  persons  who  "  have,  generally  speaking, 
been  men  of  education  and  distinction." 

For  officers,  the  Society  has  a  President, 
Secretary,  Arch-Master,  and  Imp.  Sir  Cecil  sur- 
mises that  the  two  last-named  posts  reflect  "  some 
reference  to  the  Hell-Fire  Club,"  and  this  is 
extremely  likely,  as  certain  founders  of  the  "  Dilet- 
tanti "  belonged  to  the  blasphemous  Brotherhood 
of  Medmenham  Abbey.  More  of  this  anon, 
though  it  should  be  stated  now  that  Hell-Firishness 
has  long  ceased  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
"  Dilettanti's  "  membership. 

Traditional  ceremonial  has,  however,  been  pre- 
served, and  the  Society's  regalia  includes  some 
interesting  items,  old  and  modern,  of  which  Sir 
Cecil  gives  carefully  documented  accounts.  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  romantically  called  "  Toledo  " 
— actually  an    English-hilted   rapier  of  the  early 


*  The  Society  of  Dilettanti  :  Its  Regalia  and  Pictures, 
described  by  Sir  Cecil  Harcourt-Smith,  C.V.O.,  D.Litt., 
Secretary  of  the  Society  ;  Together  with  an  Outline  of  its 
History  and  a  List  of  Members  elected  during  that  Period, 
compiled  by  George  A.  Macmillan,  D.Litt.,  Secretary  of 
the  Society.  (Macmillan,  London  and  New  York.  15s. 
net.) 


-Mahogany  Ballot  Box  Designed  by  George  Knapton  tind 

executed  by  Thomas  Adye,  1737-38. 

seventeenth  century, f  with  a  blade  by  Cornelius 
Wundes,  of  Solingen — used  by  the  Arch-Master, 
whose  "  duties  demand  a  certain  degree  of  skill 
in  handling  "  the  weapon  (Illustration,  p.  32b). 
With  "  gilding  etc.",  it  cost  the  "  Dilettanti  " 
£2  17s.  6d.,  the  scabbard  being  purchased  separ- 
ately (in  1783)  for  7s.  6d.  After  Lord  Sandwich 
had  been  suspended  from  the  Arch-Mastership  in 
1795,  he  purged  his  contempt  by  presenting  a 
"  Baudrier  "  (baldric,  or  sword  belt),  which  is 
still  in  use.  It  "  appears  to  be  English  work,  of 
about  1700." 

The  President's  Throne — "  a  mahogany  compass 
seat  elboe  chair,"  with  elaborately  carved  lion  legs 
and  feet — was  made  by  one  Elka  Haddock  in 
1739.  It  cost  £4  10s.  only  ;  but  John  Atkinson 
and  Co.  charged  £5  13s.  gd.  for  covering  it  in 
Genoa  velvet.  Thomas  Adye,  "  Scultore  "  to  the 
Society,  designed  and  executed  the  elaborately 
decorated  box  known  as  the  "  Tomb  of  Bacchus," 
used  for  books,  papers,  and  money.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  1737,  and  underwent  various  later 
additions  made  in  something  the  same  spirit  as 
those  of  the  Westminster  Tobacco  Box.  Adye 
also  executed  the  elaborate  Ballot  Box  (No.  i.)  in 

t  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Beard  for  confirming 
my  opinion  that  the  "  Toledo  "  is  earlier  than  the  date 
assigned  to  it  in  the  book.  Mr.  Beard  gives  it  to  circa 
1630-40,  the  grip  being  a  much  later  addition. 
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1737-38,  though  this  was  designed  by  George 
Knapton,  the  pupil  of  Jonathan  Richardson,  and 
master  of  Francis  Cotes. 

Knapton  (1698-1778)  was  Limner  or  Painter 
to  the  Society,  an  office  also  held  by  "  Athenian  " 
Stuart,  Reynolds,  Lawrence,  West,  Shee,  Leighton, 
Poynter,  and  Sargent.  Excepting  Stuart,  all 
these,  and  various  other  painters,  are  exemplified 
in  the  Society's  collection,  West  being  represented 
by  a  Self  Portrait  (1818),  and  Reynolds  by  the 
two  celebrated  groups  previously  mentioned,  which 
were  mezzotinted  by  Charles  Turner  and  William 
Say.  Though  not  the  most  artistic  works,  Knap- 
ton's  series  of  twenty-three  portraits  is  particularly 
interesting  on  account  of  the  somewhat  heavy 
fantasy  displayed  in  them.  The  Duke  of  Dorset, 
Sir  Brownlow  Sherrard,  Colonel  Denny  (Deputy- 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  1756-59),  and  Viscount 


Barrington  are  depicted  in  Roman  military  or 
civil  attire  ;  the  Earl  of  Holdernesse  and  possibly 
one  or  two  others  figure  as  gondoliers.  Some, 
like  Thomas  Brand,  wear  "  Van  Dyck  "  costumes  ; 
some  are  bold  enough  to  appear  in  the  dress  of 
their  own  day.  Concerning  Mr.  Brand,  an  active 
connoisseur,  the  Committee  passed  a  pontifical 
resolution  on  Februarv  7th,  1746  : —  '  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  Mr.  Brand  will 
be  Damned." 

To  collectors,  Knapton 's  Samuel  Savage  and 
Sir  Bourchier  Wray,  5th  Bart.,  both  done  in  1744 
(Nos.  ii.  and  iii.),  are  noteworthy  for  their  rendering 
of  table  and  other  accessories.  Wrey  (as  the  name 
is  generally  spelled)  is  shown  in  the  after  cabin 
of  a  vessel,  ladling  punch  from  a  polychrome  bowl, 
inscribed  Dulce  est  Desipere  in  Loco.  Mr.  Savage 
became   Arch-Master   of   the    Society   after    Lord 
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NO.    III. "  SIR    BOURCHIER    WRAY    (OR    WREY),    5TH    BART. 

BY    GEORGE    KNAPTON  !7-44 


Sandwich's  suspension  in  1748.  In  his  portrait, 
he  seems  just  to  have  returned  from  a  ridotto. 
His  mask  lies  before  him,  with  a  green  robe 
bearing  a  Palmer's  cockle  shells. 

In  the  John  Howe,  afterwards  4th  Lord  Ched- 
worth  (1741),  a  wine-cistern  formed  as  a  terrestrial 
globe  is  a  curious  feature  (No.  iv.).  Presumably 
his  mock  Elizabethan  costume  indicates  the  sitter's 
Shakespearean  interests  ;  for  many  years  later, 
in  1805,  he  issued  his  Notes  upon  some  of  the 
Obscure  Passages  in  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

More  recondite  in  its  symbolism  is  the  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood,  2nd  Bart,  {afterwards  15th  Lord 
le  Despencer),  portrayed  by  Knapton  in  1742. 
This  composition  is  inspired  by  the  rites  of  the 
Hell-Fire  Club,  with  which  the  sitter  was  so 
prominently  associated.  Dashwood,  as  "  San  : 
Francesco  di  Wycombo,"  is  depicted  wearing  the 


monk's  frock  in  which  he  more  than  once  elected 
to  be  painted.  In  place  of  a  Crucifix,  there 
depends  from  his  beads  an  indescribable  symbol 
affected  by  the  Hell-Fire  Club  ;  he  holds  up  a 
chalice  to  a  statue  of  the  Medici  Venus  ;  and  there 
is  a  savour  of  the  Black  Mass  about  the  whole 
conception.  Dashwood's  style  as  "  S.  Francis  of 
Wycombe" — irreverently  "after"  S.  Francis  of 
Assisi — recalls  that  artilicial  "  caves  "  in  the  hill- 
side at  West  Wycombe,  Bucks.,  are  still  pointed 
out  as  the  traditional  setting  of  some  of  his  rites. 
The  great  classic  mausoleum  of  the  Dashwoods, 
just  below  the  church  on  High  Wycombe  Hill,  is 
all-of-a-piece  with  the  old  "  Dilettanti  "  taste. 

To  a  like  category  as  the  Dashwood  presumably 
belongs  Knapton's  Viscount  Galway  (1743),  who 
wears  a  cardinal's  habit,  and  is  seated  in  a  chair 
surmounted    by    a    satyr's    or   devil's    head.     Sir 
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Cecil  Harcourt-Smith  optimistically  suggests  that 
the  allegory  here  is  "  of  warning  the  faithful 
against  sin,"  but  one  suspects  that  it  is  merely 
another  instance  of  the  irreverence  fashionable  in 
the  "  brighter  "  circles  of  the  period.  Very 
properly  the  Dashwood  and  Galway  portraits  are 
illustrated  in  the  volume  under  review  :  a  course 
to  which  no  objection  could  possibly  be  raised. 
Yet,  since  their  appeal  is  less  to  connoisseurs  than 
to  the  student  of  manners,  and  because  their 
reproduction  in  an  extensively  circulated  magazine 
might  prove  unpalatable  to  some  of  the  devout, 
they  are  not  included  among  the  illustrations 
given  here  by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  and 
Co.,  Ltd. 

Apart   from   the    "  Knaptons,"    nearly   all   the 
portraits  are  of  individuals  in  the  normal  dress, 


civil  or  official,  of  their  time.  Adam  Buck's 
water-colour  (1805),  possibly  representing  Henry 
Philip  Hope,  is  an  exception,  as  it  portrays  the 
sitter  in  a  Turkish  costume.  Henry  Hope  was 
the  youngest  brother  of  the  more  famous  Thomas 
Hope,  and  was,  like  him,  a  banker  and  collector. 
To  discuss  all  the  pictures,  the  plate  and  other 
possessions  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  review.  But  no  notice  of  the 
book  would  be  complete  which  did  not  mention 
that  Mr.  George  A.  Macmillan,  whose  portrait,  by 
Sargent,  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  volume, 
contributes  a  sketch  of  the  Society's  recent  history 
and  a  list  of  its  members  elected  during  1914-32. 
These  bring  Cust's  History  up-to-date,  and  will  be 
valuable  as  records.  The  book  itself  is  produced 
with  the  taste  demanded  by  its   theme. 
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No.   I. 


-HEAD    OF    A    SAGE,    CALLED 
ROMAN 


There  is  nothing  surprising  in  finding 
that  a  world-famed  actor-manager  is  also  a 
collector  of  objets  d'art.  In  the  history  of  the 
Stage,  many  celebrated  actors  have  indulged  their 
taste  in  this  way.  Sir  John  Martin-Harvey,  how- 
ever, has  adventured  in  a  branch  of  study  de- 
manding the  finest  judgment  and  the  most 
cultivated  knowledge  in  its  successful  prosecution. 
With  the  true  collecting  spirit,  Sir  John  has 
utilised  the  frequent  travel  necessitated  by  his 
professional  work  to  secure  individual  items  of 
merit,  or  to  complete  a  set,  such  as  that  of  his 
beautiful  Josefo  di  Levi  inkstand  and  candelabra 
(Nos.  vi.  and  vii.). 

Sir  John  Martin-Harvey's  collection  of  bronzes 
divides  itself  into  Antique,  Italian  Renaissance,  and 
Modern  British.  To  some,  this  classification  may 
seem  ponderous  for  an  assemblage  intended  to 
please  the  eye  and  reflect  the  mood,  rather  than 
to  afford  a  systematic  representation  of  schools 
and  periods.  But  it  is  convenient  ;  and  here  I 
shall  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to  the  first 
and  second  categories.  From  the  Antique,  I  have 
selected  two  little  gems  for  illustration.  Of  these, 
the  first  is  a  small  terminal  figure,  holding  a  basket 


NO.     II. TERMINAL      FIGURE      OF      A      BEARDED      BACCHUS 

ROMAN 


SIR  JOHN 

MARTIN-HARVEY'S 

BRONZES 

By  SELWYN  BRINTON 
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of  fruit   (No.  ii. 


It  has  all  the  air  of  being  a 


bearded  Bacchus. 

Still  finer  is  the  small  head  (No.  i.),  which  has 
been  called  both  "  Dionysus  "  and  "  Plato." 
Personally,  I  prefer  the  latter  title.  The  head — 
that  of  a  thinker — reappears  in  larger  form  at  the 
Museo  Nazionale  at  Naples,  coming  in  that  case 
from  Herculaneum.  Sir  John's  version  is,  how- 
ever, the  superior  in  its  delicacy  of  modelling. 

Passing  by  a  Demeter  and  a  small  Hermes,  and, 
since  it  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  article,  a  very 
ancient  sycamore  carving  of  a  lion,  we  arrive  at 
the  Italian  bronzes,  which,  after  all,  are  the  most 
important  and  fully  represented,  hirst  may  be 
briefly  noticed  an  attractive  group  of  plaquettes, 
some  gilded  and  all  of  the  sixteenth-seventeenth 
centuries.  With  one  exception,  an  Entombment, 
these  are  mythological  in  theme,  such  as  The 
Triumph  of  Bacchus,  Venus  and  Cupid,  or  a  river 
god,  with  nymphs  beneath  the  trees. 

Of  considerable  interest  is  a  he. id  oi  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  which  connects  itself  with  the  line 
bronze  statue,  sometimes  called  La  Grande  Chas- 
seresse,  of  the  courtyard  of  the  Chateau  d'Annet, 
said  to  have  been  modelled  from  Henri  II.'s  lovely 
mistress,  and  now  in  the  Louvre.  More  important 
still  is  a  Venus  bathing,  illustrated  here  from  the 
front  and  one  side,  to  show  the  beautiful  sweep 
of  the  back  and  the  right  leg,  which  is  raised  on 
a  support  (Nos.  iv.  and  v.).  This  belongs  to  the 
School  of  Giovanni  da 
Bologna,  and  is  of 
tine  quality.  It  may, 
indeed,  he  a  contem- 
porary replica  of  the 
original  designed  by 
thai  Master  for  the 
Emperor  Maximilian, 
ami  which  found  a 
later  home  in  the 
Kaiserliche  Museum  of 
Vienna. 

The  next  items  to 
be  considered  are  oi 
Italian  work,  some- 
what later  in  date,  hut 
of  no  less  interest  (Nos. 
vi.  and  vii.).  The  ink- 
stand, by  Josefo  Levi, 
of  Verona,  to  which 
allusion  has  already 
been   made,   shows,   1m 


my  mind,  strongly  the  influence  of  Riccio  of 
Padua,  who  (sixteenth  century)  excelled  in  these 
small  bronze  objects.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
inkstand  is  here  supported  by  winged  Sphinxes, 
fine  in  design,  as  is  the  whole  decorative  treatment 
of  the  lid.  But  the  charming  little  Amorino  which 
forms  the  handle  of  the  lid,  though  it  fits  in 
perfectly  with  the  design,  has  been  added  later, 
and  is  possibly  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  inkstand  was  "  picked  up  "  by 
Sir  John  on  his  travels  ;  and,  by  a  singular 
chance,  at  quite  a  different  time  and  place,  he 
found  the  two  fine  candelabra  (No.  vi.),  which 
certainly  belong  to,  and  complete,  the  set.  In 
all  the  pieces,  the  Sphinxes  and  the  egg  pattern 
form  a  leading  feature  in  the  decoration  ;  while 
in  the  candelabra  masks,  with  connecting  bands 
of  drapery,  are  well  introduced. 

I  come  now  to  No.  hi.,  still  under  the  Riccio 
influence,  but  later  in  time,  and  under  the  name 
"l  Domenico  Poggini.  Tins  represents  a  bronze 
lamp,  upon  which  a  male  figure,  finely  put  in,  is 
fanning  the  flame  with  a  pair  of  bellows.  But 
this  figure  is  probably  a  later  addition,  though 
well  copied  from  the  actual  design  ;  the  whole 
in  its  complete  and  original  form  being  at  one 
time  in  the  Mappin  collection.  Poggini's  work 
dates  back  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  this  class  of  bronze  was  the  mode  in 
North   Italv. 


No.     Ill     -  LAMP. 

BY    DOMENICO    POGGINI 

ITALIAN  END    OF     1111 

SIXTEENTH    CENTURY 
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NOS.    IV.    AND    V. VENUS    AT    THE    BATH    (TWO    VIEWS) 

SCHOOL    OF    GIOVANNI    DA    BOLOGNA  ITALIAN,    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY 


I  shall  not  detail  here  the  later  English  bronzes 
of  this  collection,  though  they  include  the  winged 
Victory  of  Sir  Alfred  Gilbert,  considered  by  some 
his  finest  female  figure  ;  and  an  interesting  bronze 
figure  designed  by  the  late  Charles  Ricketts  for  a 
monument  to  Oscar  Wilde,  draped,  with  finger  on 


the  lips  and  something  sinister,  terrible,  in  the 
whole  conception.  The  life-size  busts  in  bronze 
of  Sir  John's  old  friend,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  of 
the  collector  himself  in  his  famous  and  favourite 
role  in  "  The  Only  Way,"  are  thoroughly  in  place 
in  this  home  of  art  and  the  drama. 
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BY  WILLIAM  ETTY,  K.A. 

In  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery,  Port  Sunlight 
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A    SHIP    IN    A   CELLAR 

By    C.    A.    EDINGS 


The  Judgment  Day  alone  will  probably 
reveal  what  undiscovered  treasures  of  art,  anti- 
quity or  curiosity  yet  lie  hidden  in  the  attics  and 
cellars  of  old  houses  throughout  Britain.  Only 
recently  there  have  been  one  or  two  surprising 
revelations  of  the  secrets  of  neglected  lumber 
rooms.  But  though  sensational  discoveries  are 
rare,  none  the  less  interesting  objects  of  lesser 
value  are  often  to  be  found  in  these  repositories 
of  what  past  generations  regarded  as  rubbish. 
A  few  months  ago,  for  example,  a  bone  model  of 
a  late  eighteenth-century  ship-of-war  was  dis- 
covered, very  much  in  need  of  repair,  in  an  old 
cellar  in  or  near  Edinburgh.  Carefully  cleaned 
and  re-rigged  by  an  employee  at  the  Royal  Scottish 
Museum,  it  proves  to  be  an  unusually  line  model, 
complete   with   its  ^ims,    anchors   and    boats. 

Similar  ship  models  were,  it  is  generally  accepted, 
the  work  of  the  French  prisoners-of-war,  with 
whom  the  French  wars  of  170.;  1815  crowded  the 
great  prisons  of  l'orchester  Castle,  Princetown, 
Stilton,  Aylesbury  and  elsewhere.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  models  are  the  work  \\<>[  only  of  skilled 
craftsmen,  but  of  men  with  an  intimate  knowledge 
ot  ships,  their  rigging  and  their  armament.  It 
has  accordingly  been  suggested  that,  as  the  neces- 
sity for  men  ami  still  more  men  lor  the  Corsican's 
ships  and  armies  grew,  the  skilled  carvers  and 
workers  in  ivory  of  Dieppe,  celebrated  for  the 
delicacy  of  their  work  on  fansticks,  snuff-boxes 
and  bonbonnieres,  were  finally  "  pressed  "  into  the 
Navy  and  at  length  found  their  wav  to  Kn-lish 
prisons.  There,  with  time  upon  their  hands  and 
a  superabundance  ol  beet  and  mutton  bones  from 
their  rations  on  which  to  work,  they  fashioned 
innumerable  "  toys  "  from  the  sale  of  which  they 
were  able  considerably  to  supplement  their  diet 
and  to  purchase  much-needed  luxuries  and  extra 
clothing.  The  output  of  these  carvers  is  only 
less  amazing  than  the  variety  of  the  objects  that 


thev  produced — boxes  of  dominoes,  work-boxes, 
spinning  wheels,  miniature  trains  of  artillery, 
every  variety  of  sailing  vessel  from  the  brig  to 
the  120-gun  line-of-battle  ship,  and  even  working 
models  of  the  Red  Widow,  the  dread  child  of  Dr. 
Guillotin. 

The  production  of  these  bone  "toys"  and 
kindred  objects  in  boxwood  and  plaited  straw- 
soon  became  a  thriving  industry,  wherein  the 
expert  professional  carvers  combined  with  the 
more  or  less  practised  amateurs,  the  sailors  and 
the  strawplaiters  to  their  mutual  benefit.  Nor 
were  outside  agents  lacking  to  distribute  the  fruits 
of  their  industry  and  ingenuity  to  the  "  toyshops  " 
throughout  the  kingdom.  I.  Crane,  the  Broms- 
grove  toy-dealer  and  watchmaker  of  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  included  among  his  stock- 
in-trade — so  his  elaborate  trade  card  informed  his 
prospective  1  ustomers  "  <  hildrens  fine  Bone  and 
Ivory  Toys,"  as  well  as  Tunbridge-ware  and  ob- 
jects made  of  Blue  John  "  from  petrifactive 
I  >ei  byshire." 

Though  these  bone  models,  toys  and  ^ames  are 
in  general  the  productions  of  the  French  prison ei  5, 
who  unwillingly  enjoyed  the  hospitalitv  of  this 
country  between  1793  and  1815,  a  certain  pro- 
portion ran  lay  successful  claim  to  a  rather  greater 
antiquity.  I  have  seen  boxes  which,  from  the 
style  of  the  costumes  represented  thereon,  must 
be  relics  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  othei 
would  appear  from  the  nature  of  the  decorative 
motives  employed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
French  prisoners  taken  during  the  Canadian  cam- 
paigns of  1758  and  1750-  And  the  majority  of 
work-boxes  and,  I  suspect,  mirror  frames  made 
of  pierced  bone  plaques  backed  with  coloured  foil, 
are  not  French  at  all,  but  Russian.  Survivors, 
however,  of  the  disaster  of  1812,  who  later  became 
prisoners  in  this  country,  may  have  copied 
Russian  models. 
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THE    ROMANTIC    SIDE 

"  Romance  "     is    a    term     suspect     to 
advanced  collectors,  owing  to  it  having  been  so 
frequently  associated  with  "  popular  "  studies  in 
antiques.     Yet   that   collecting   has  its  romantic 
side  is  beyond  the  most  hardened  expert  to  deny. 
In   most  of  the  following  notes  by  readers  this 
element    is    stressed    to 
an    extent    unusual    in 
The  Connoisseur.     It 
does  not  follow  that  the 
views      expressed      are 
necessarily  those  of  the 
Editor  ;    but  it  was  felt 
that  some  slight  exem- 
plification might  not  un- 
reasonably be  given  of  an 
aspect  of  collecting  which 
has  many  devotees. 


A  COLONIAL  MEMEN- 
TO OF   ROYALTY 

In  the  Dominions, 
where  any  lengthy  resi- 
dence of  Royal  Person- 
ages is  of  rare  occurrence, 
mementoes  of  their 
visits  are  naturally 
treasured  by  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  pos- 
sess any,  especially  so 
in  the  case  of  articles  of 
real  beauty  and  intrinsic 
value. 

It  is  probable  that  in 
Halifax,  andNova  Scotia 
generally,  the  memory 
of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Kent,     Commander    of 


NO.    I. MAHOGANY    CHAIR 

FORMERLY    BELONGING     TO 


the  Forces  (afterwards  father  of  Queen  Victoria), 
will  never  die  out,  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that 
his  personal  possessions,  such  as  the  furnishings 
of  his  town  house,  and  country  residence,  six  miles 
from  Halifax,  then  called  "  The  Lodge,"  and 
afterwards  "  Prince's  Lodge,"  were  not  taken 
back  to  England  when  their  distinguished  owner 

finally  returned  there  in 
August,  1800,  but  by 
gift  or  sale  passed  into 
the  hands  of  prominent 
people  in  the  place. 

Shortly  after  the 
Prince's  arrival  at  Hali- 
fax, in  May,  1794,  the 
ship  which  was  bringing 
out  his  furniture  was 
wrecked  on  Sable  Island, 
so  that  many  a  fair 
piece  of  craftsmanship 
was  for  ever  buried  in  the 
shifting  sands  of  that 
graveyard  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. A  subsequent  and 
more  fortunate  shipment 
arrived  safely  at  port, 
so  the  town  house  which 
the  Prince  had  built, 
as  well  as  "  The  Lodge," 
which  he  leased  from  Sir 
John  Wentworth, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  were  fur- 
nished in  a  manner  be- 
fitting  the  exalted 
rank  of  Prince  Edward, 
afterwards  Duke  of 
Kent. 
The     furnishings     of 


STYLE    OF    LOUIS    XVI 
H.R.H.    THE    DUKE     OF     KENT, 
WHILE    AT    HALIFAX,    NOVA    SCOTIA 
BELONGING    TO    MRS.    HARRY    PIERS 
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The  Small  Collectoi' 


"  The  Lodge  "  became  the  property  of  Sir  John 
[IWentworth  after  the  Duke's  departure,  and  were 
either  dispersed  among  friends  as  gifts,  or  subse- 
quently sold. 

The  arm-chair  shown  in  the  illustration  (No.  i.) 
came  into  the  possession  of  my  great-grand- 
father, Hon.  William  Lawson,  and  although  there 
is  no  one  now  to  tell  with  exactness  just  how  he 
obtained  it,  there  was  a  family  connection  through 
marriage,  bringing  the  Lawson  family  in  touch  with 
the  Wentworths,  which  seems  to  account  for  it  as 
a  gift  and  memento  of  Royalty.  At  any  rate,  it 
has  been  known  in  our  family  as  "  the  Royal 
Chair  "  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  It  came  to 
me  from  an  aunt,  who  had  it  from  her  mother, 
who  brought  it  from  her  father's  house. 

The  chair  is  made  of  mahogany,  minutely  and 
exquisitely  carved,  is  in  good  condition  after 
continual  use  for  about  a  century  and  a  third,  and 
is  remarkably  comfortable  to  sit  in.  The  style, 
as  may  be  seen,  is  that  of  Louis  XVI.  There  is 
no  maker's  name  visible,  but  it  is  probably  of 
English  manufacture.  It  was  reupholstercd  by  a 
Halifax  firm  before  it 
became  mine,  and  there 
has  been  no  opportunity 
since  to  examine  it  be- 
neath the  covering  of 
brocaded  velours,  which 
looks  as  if  it  would  last 
for  many  years  to  conic 
On  the  brass  castors  is 
one  piece  of  information, 
for  they  have  on  the 
edges  of  three  of  them 
the  words  "  LOACH  & 
<  larke's  patent."  The 
fourth  is  slightly  differ- 
ent, and  may  have  re- 
placed a  broken  original. 

An  aura  of  romance 
hangs  about  this  chair. 
Possibly  the  Duke  him- 
self may  often  have  sat 
in  it,  or  perhaps  his  fair 
and  devoted  companion, 
chatelaine  of  his  home, 
may,  in  her  happy  days, 
have  occupied  it  while 
she  plied  her  embroi- 
dery needle,  before  the 
bitter  parting  which 
sent  her  Royal  lover  to 
take  a  wife  of  Royal 
Rank,  and  herself  to 
hide  her  broken  heart 
in  a  convent. 


-NEEDLEWORK  CHAIR  COVERING         CIRCA 

(MODERN    CHAIR) 

BELONGING    TO    MISS    EVELYN    NISBET 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  possession  of  a  piece 
of  furniture  with  such  associations  serves  to  in- 
tensify one's  interest  in  the  past  generally,  as  well 
as  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
who  was  held  in  the  very  highest  esteem  during 
his  residence  in  Halifax. — Constance  F.  Piers. 

YARNS    IN   NEEDLEWORK 

The  illustration  accompanying  this  note  (No. 
ii.)  is  given  as  showing  an  old  chair  covering,  and 
not  an  antique  chair.  In  interpreting  the  "  signi- 
ficance "  of  the  designs,  our  contributor  goes 
further  than  we  should  be  prepared  to  do.  In  any 
case  such  symbolism  would  be  more  or  less  retro- 
spective on  purely  datal  grounds. — Editor.] 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  pair  of  "  Jacobite  " 
needlework  chairs.  The  figures  in  the  back  panels 
represent  Mary  II.  wearing  a  Crown  and  holding 
a  bunch  of  Oak  Leaves,  while  "  Orange  William  " 
wears  no  Crown,  but  what  appears  to  be  a  "  stock- 
inette "  cap  with  tassel  at  the  end,  and  having  a 
turned-up  brim,  which  s<>ems  to  suggest  a  disguised 

dunce's  cap  !  He  also 
carries  a  flagon  of 
Hollands  "  !  Behind 
them  in  an  Oak  Tree 
laden  with  acorns,  and 
at  their  feet  a  Lamb 
grazes,  signifying  Peace 
both  Jacobite  em- 
I  ilems. 

The  "  surround  "  is 
composed  oi  two  pedes- 
tal columns  enwreathed 
with  flowers  and  foliage, 
the  Rose,  Carnation  and 
Sun/lower  (also  Jacob- 
ite emblems)  being 
more  prominent  than 
the  Orange-flower  and 
Tulip  also  introduced. 
The  seat  panels  repre- 
sent Prince  Charles 
Edward  being  led  away 
1>\  his  nurse  ;  while 
strapped  to  her  back  is 
his  brother,  afterwards 
Cardinal   York. 

Behind  them  is  an 
Orange  Tree  intended 
as  a  "  blind  "  to  the 
uninitiated,  and  an- 
other tree  in  which  a 
"  Popinjay  "  occupies  a 
perilous  position  on  the 
topmost  branch,  repre- 


i  -j.  '-4.  i 
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senling  "  Louis  of  France,"  who  supported  a 
lost  cause.  At  their  feet  are  two  Rose-buds,  repre- 
senting the  two  children,  and  a  branch  of  Oak  leaves 
with  Acorns. 

The  "  surround  "  is  of  flowers  and  foliage,  in 
which  the  Sunflower  is  again  introduced,  and  also 
the  Orange-fruit.  The  figures  and  all  details  in 
the  panels  are  worked  in  petit-point,  the  back- 
ground in  gros-point.  In  the  "  surround  "  the 
Carnation  is  the  only  flower  entirely  worked  in 
petit-point,  which  seems  to  give  it  precedence  over 
other  Jacobite  emblems.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
chosen  emblem,  or  favourite  flower  of  James  II. 
The  Sunflower  stood  for  "  James  III."  and  the 
Rose  and  Bud  for  Prince  Charles  Edward  and  his 
brother  Henry,  afterwards  Cardinal  York,  res- 
pectively. These  and  other  flowers  are  worked 
in  gros-point  with  petit-point  centres,  the  back- 
ground filling  in  also  in  gros-point.  The  history 
of  these  panels  is  unknown  to  me.  They  were 
bought  at  a  sale  some  time  during  the  last  century, 
and  at  the  time  had  never  been  made  up — probably 
owing  to  their  Jacobite  origin  ;  consequently,  they 
are  not  mounted  on  contemporary  chairs,  but  are 
nevertheless  interesting. — E.N. 

JOHN    BRENT:    A  PORTRAIT 

While  walking  through  Camden  Town,  I 
chanced  to  go  into  a 
small  1 ><  ><  ik  and  furniture 
shop.  There  I  bought  a 
late  Georgian  portrait  of 
a  young  man  (No.  iii.). 
Examining  the  back,  I 
saw  the  inscription, 
"  John  Brent,  Green- 
land Wharf,  Rother- 
hithe,  Surrey.  Born 
1786.  Painted  by  H. 
Drunlmond,  1800." 

Rotherhithe,  Surrey, 
is  greatly  changed  after 
a  century  and  a  quarter. 
In  1806  it  was  a  quiet 
country  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  ; 
the  side  facing  the  river 
fringed  with  wharves, 
each  with  its  special  im- 
port. John  Brent  in 
the  picture  looks  a 
healthy,  well-fed  fellow, 
full  of  energy  and  vig- 
our. Imagine  him,  bust- 
ling down  the  streets  to 

&  No.    III. JOHN    BRENT 

the  wharf   (which  most  belonging  to  mr. 


probably  belonged  to  his  father).  On  chatting 
with  the  sailors  from  the  frozen  North — what 
yarns  these  men  could  spin.  How  romantic  to  see 
the  old  sailing  ships  coming  slowly  up  the  river 
after  three  or  four  years'  whaling.  Then,  after 
the  day's  work  was  done,  John  Brent  would 
come  home  to  a  nice  hot  supper  and  go  early 
to  bed. 

How  different  nowadays  is  Rotherhithe,  or 
Rotherhithe  South  East.  Steamers  passing  by  ; 
wharves  dirty  and  smelly  ;  narrow  alleys  where 
the  sun  cannot  penetrate  ;  old  dilapidated  houses 
on  either  side  ;    squalor  everywhere. 

Let  us  take  another  John  Brent,  who  lives  in 
Rotherhithe  to-day,  and  see  what  is  his  outlook  on 
life.  Up  at  six,  after  a  meagre  breakfast,  to 
work  at  seven.  Labouring  in  a  filthy  wharf, 
loading  and  unloading  tramp  and  merchant 
vessels,  now  worked  by  steam.  Margate  and 
Southend  steamers  passing  by,  and  various  other 
craft  going  up  and  down  stream.  Funnels,  with 
smoke  pouring  out  of  them,  instead  of  white  sails  ; 
iron  sides  instead  of  wooden  bulwarks  are  what 
he  sees.  When  he  goes  home  at  one  o'clock  he 
hears  women  gossiping  to  each  other  across  the 
street,  or  brawling  outside  a  tavern.  Back 
to  work  at  two,  and  return  home  at  eight,  after 
which  he  spends  his  evening  at    a   public  house, 

or  taking  his  girl   to  a 
cinema. 

Such  are  the 
thoughts  which  this 
picture  and  inscription 
brought  to  my  mind ; 
how  a  quiet  country 
town  has  changed 
into  one  of  London's 
worst  slum  d  i  s- 
t  r  i  c  t  s  .  F  .      M 

Sheldon. 

[Giving  his  address 
as  "  13,  Beaufort  Build- 
ings," a  certain  H. 
Drummond  exhibited  A 
Portrait  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1831  (No. 
80).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  whether 
he  was  identical,  or  con- 
nected, with  the  H. 
Drummond  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  inscrip- 
tion on  Mr.  Sheldon's 
picture,  painted 
"  John  Brent  "  in  1806. 

BY    H.     DRUMMOND,     l8o6  J 

F.    M.    SHELDON  fc-DITOR^ 
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"  Napoleon  II.  :    The  King  of  Rome  :    '  L'Aiglon,'  ' 
by     Octave     Aubry.     Authorised     Translation     by 
Elisabeth  Abbott.    (Routledge,  London.   12s.6d.net) 

No  more  convincing  proof  of  the  lasting  glamour  of 
the  Napoleonic  tradition  can  be  found  than  in  the  number 
of  bonks  dealing  not  with  the  Emperor  himself,  but  with 
lesser  members  of  his  family.  ()!  the  latter,  his  son,  the 
little  King  oi  Rome,  has  had  his  share  ol  biographical 
attention,  and  in  M.  Aubry's  work  on  him  the  moving 
story  is  presented  with  everj  colourful  device  From 
Napoleon's  marriage  with  Marie-Louise  in  [810,  and  the 
birth  of  "  L'Aiglon  "  in  the  following  year,  the  narrative 
proceeds  with  a  vividness  often  lacking  from  even  first- 
hand accounts  of  historical  events.  Napoleon's  anxiety 
to  beget  an  lu-ir  sprang  from  dynastii  reasons  coupled 
with  the  natural  desire  to  disprove  malicious  rumours 
of  Ins  impotence  which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  were 
considerably  exaggerated.  But  the  springs  ol  father  love 
wen-  in  him  also,  and  the  separation  from  his  legitimate 
child,  before  the  boy  was  three  years  old,  was  a  lasting 
grid   to  him. 

First  treated  King  oi  Rome;  then,  after  his  father's 
fall.  Prince  of  l'arma  ;  and,  finally,  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
the  younger  Napoleon  was  an  Austrian  on  the  distaff 
side.*     The  Emperor  Franz   II.   was  his  maternal  grand- 


•  Marie-Antoinette, 

Louix's  grand-aunt. 


'The   Austrian"    to    the    Paris   mob,  was   Marie- 


father,  .ind  Metternich  loomed  large  behind  the  Emperot 
Attempts  to  hail  "  L'Aiglon"  as  Napoleon  II  were 
teaddy  stonewalled  bj  Metternich  Everything  possible 
was  done  to  make  this  potential  locus  oi  Bonapartism 
■  t  his  Corsican  blood  and  French  tradition,  and  his 
upbringing  was  that  of  an  \u  trian  archduke  The  Man 
oi  St.  Helena,  unable  an}  more  to  wield  the  sword, 
combatted  the  danger  with  the  pen:  a  far-sighted 
manoeuvre  since,  as  time  went  on,  "  L'Aiglon  "  became 
an  avid  reader  of  anything  dealing  with  his  lather's  life 
and  campaigns.  This  annulled  the  adverse  impressions 
Instilled  in  Reichstadt's  mind  by  those  who  had  been 
placed  around  him.  "  L'Aiglon  "  grew  immensely  proud 
oi  his  paternal  origin.  But  Metternich  s  grip  was  In 
too  powerful  to  be  broken  ;  and  there  was  an  even 
stronger  foe  than  Metternich.  Marie-Louise,  that  some- 
what cow-like  former  Empress  of  the  French,  who  had 
so  easily  become  the  mistress  of  the  one-eyed  Niepperg,  had 
transmitted  a  phthisical  tendency  to  her  son.  He  fought 
a  [ainsl  it  gallantly,  but  his  imprudence  and  an  inadequate 
in.  dual  diagnosis  told  against  him.  On  Julv  22nd,  1832, 
Napoleon  ff.  died  at  the  Castle  of  Schonbrunn  during 
a  thunderstorm  that  shook  the  early  morning.  By  one 
of  those  ghastly  happenings  that  seem  prophetic,  "  one 
oi  the  stone  eagles  that  topped  the  facade  of  the  Castle  " 
had  been  struck  in  the  storm.  "  The  Eaglet  "  perished 
Thus  M.  Aubry,  who  tells  all  this  and  a  great  deal  more 
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in  infinite  detail.  He  has  drawn  freely  upon  Prokesch, 
Meneval,  Marmont,  Dietrichstein,  and  many  other  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  sources  for  his  material.  There 
is  a  world  of  knowledge  behind  his  periods,  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  dryness  in  his  treatment 
of  the  theme.  M.  Aubry's  object  has  been  to  recreate 
the  past  in  living  form,  and  his  keen  appreciation  of 
romantic  values  is  well  sustained  by  a  very  capable 
translator. 

M.  Aubry's  "  L'Aiglon  "  comes  close  to  Rostand's  con- 
ception of  the  Prince,  and  doubtless  warrantably  so.  Yet 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  Bonapartist  com- 
plexion of  the  book,  and  for  the  author's  obvious  en- 
thusiasm for  his  theme.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  good 
deal  more  to  be  said  for  Metternich's  policy  respecting 
"  L'Aiglon  "  than  is  indicated  by  M.  Aubry.  And 
though  various  authorities  are  cited,  the  student  can  but 
wish  that  documentation  had  been  carried  a  good  deal 
further  than  actually  appears.     What  evidence  can  exist 


for  M.  Aubry's  analysis  of  the  Archduchess  Sophie's 
mental  conception  of  "  a  sort  of  mystic  marriage  " 
between  herself  and  Reichstadt  on  June  20th,  1832  ? 
That  such  a  thought  was  possible  does  not  entitle  it  to 
be  presented  as  ascertained   fact. 

Not  the  least  intriguing  portion  of  the  book  is  that 
in  which  M.  Aubry  hints  at  the  vexed  question  of  "  L'Aig- 
lon's  "  putative  descendants.  That  Sophie  was  Reich- 
stadt's  mistress  has  been  guessed  before.  M.  Aubry 
scouts  the  scandalous  suggestion  that  the  late  Emperor 
Franz-Josef  was  sired  by  the  dying  youth  ;  but  that  her 
second  son,  the  luckless  Maximilian  of  Mexico,  had  such 
filiation  "  is  not  at  all  impossible,"  though  "  in  that 
direction  everything  is  conjecture."  In  a  footnote  (p. 
218),  Reichstadt  is  "  credited,  on  plausible  grounds,  with 
several  illegitimate  children."  One  is  named  :  a  certain 
Countess  de  la  Pommiere,  who  "  passed  as  a  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Rome,"  and  died  as  recently  as   1923. 

This   is   a   volume   which   everyone   attracted    by   the 
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Napoleonic  tradition  should  read  with  pleasure.  It  de- 
served a  better  index,  but  the  sixteen  illustrations  are 
worthy  of  their  context. — F.  Gordon  Roe. 

"  Woodforde     Papers     and     Diaries,"      edited     by 

Dorothy      Heighes      Woodforde.       (Peter      Davies, 

London.     10s.  6d.  net) 

Few  books  of  its  kind  afford  such  a  varied  and  interest- 
ing epitome  of  different  phases  of  English  life,  during  the 
two  centuries  preceding  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  as 
the  Woodforde  Papers  and  Diaries.  It  gives  intimate 
glimpses  of  three  generations  of  the  family,  tactfully 
linked  together  with  particulars  supplied  by  Miss  Wood- 
forde, and  the  reader,  far  from  becoming  bored  with  his 
company,  is  only  sorry  to  part  from  it.  First  comes  the 
estimable  Mary  Norton,  second  wife  of  the  well-known 
divine  and  minor  poet,  Samuel  Woodforde,  who,  in 
fourteen  pages  from  her  diary,  records  her  blood-lettings, 
the  escapades  of  her  sons  and  stepsons,  and  her  reactions 
towards  the  stirring  political  events  which  brought  about 
the  fall  of  James  II. 

More  intimate  and  domestic  is  tin-  1792  diary  of  her 
stepson's  granddaughter,  Nancy,  when  she  was  living 
with  her  uncle,  the  Rev.  James  Woodforde.  at  Weston. 
She  gives  full  details  of  the  spending  of  the  "  ten  Pound 
Bank  Bill  which  I  have  every  Year  of  him  for  Cloathes 
and  Pocket  Money."     This   was  supplemented  by  other 

minor  incomings,  such  as  11  8s    for  her  pig,  and  vai 

small  amounts  for  eggs.  They  must  have  been  welcome, 
for  Nancy  paid  2s.  lor  having  her  hair  cut,  and  double 
that  amount  for  a  "  diet  drink."  Then  her  "  very 
handsome  Chintz  ('.own  "  cost  her  £2  12s.  6d.,  and  hei 
"  Worked  Muslin  Apron,"  us.  6d.  ;  but  she  was  a  handy 
girl  with  her  needle  and  made  most  ol  her  own  "  cloatL 
and  her  uncle's  "  morning  gowns."  She  notes  that  sin- 
met  Lady  Bacon  111  "  a  very  smart  Bonnet,"  and  adds 
triumphantly:  "  1  have  made  myseU  oik-  verj  like  it." 
Besides  needlework,  occasional  courses  alter  hares  and 
visiting,  Nancy's  staple  amusement  was  reading.  The 
history  of  Baron  Trench  filled  her  "  mined  with  sorrow  and 
pity  for  him,"  and  she  thought  the  Devil  on  Two  Sticks 
"the  cleverest   book    I   ever   read 

Her  "  brother  Sam,"  the  future  \i  ademician,  is  mostly 
concerned  with  prices  received  for  his  pictures,  those  paid 
for  his  clothes  and  his  travelling  expenses.  At  the 
buoyant  age  of  twenty-one,  he  hopes  for  a  Knighthood 
because  the  Queen  is  pleased  to  accept  his  copy  of  Hoare's 
portrait  of  Prince  Frederick  ;  but  Lord  Ailesbury,  the 
Queen's  Lord  Chamberlain,  unkimlh  points  out  that  the 
shoulder  in  the  copy  is  out  of  drawing.  More  exciting 
material  is  to  be  found  in  the  diaries  of  Sam's  niece, 
Julia,  and  the  letters  she  received  from  her  unfortunate 
lover,  James  Power.  He  was  a  monk  at  the  Trappist 
monastery  at  Lulworth,  to  which  Julia  penetrated,  dis- 
guised in  a  suit  of  her  father's  regimentals.  Power  was 
a  recalcitrant  prisoner.  They  must  have  "  clicked  "  at 
first  sight,  for  Julia,  still  in  her  breeches,  assisted  at  his 
rescue  and  was  nearly  shot  by  a  Preventive  Officer  in 
mistake  for  a  smuggler.  The  other  Woodfordes  so  little 
approved  of  Power  as  a  suitor,  that  they  tactfully  exerted 
their  influence  to  get  a  post  for  him  as  far  removed 
from  Julia  as  possible.  He  was  offered  positions  in 
Botany  Bay,  the  backwoods  of  Canada,  the  negro  empire 


of  San  Domingo,  and  Sierra  Leone.  Power  chose  the 
last.  His  account  of  his  voyage  out,  though  he  guarantees 
that  nothing  is  entered  "  which  militates  in  the  least 
against  truth,"  rivals  Baron  Munchausen.  The  vessel 
went  ashore,  was  got  off  with  a  leaky  bottom,  only  to 
plunge  into  a  four  weeks'  gale,  which  deprived  her  of 
two  masts  and  nearly  dashed  her  first  on  to  the  rocks 
off  Portland,  then  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  lastly  on 
the  "  inhospitable  and  barbarous  Shore  "  of  Cape  Blanco. 
Two  fires  provided  variety  not  untinged  with  excitement, 
for  the  hold  was  "  stuffed  with  powder."  Power  laboured 
like  a  Trojan,  only  changing  his  occupation  of  working 
day  and  night  at  the  pumps,  by  "  mounting  out  on  the 
yards,"  unbending  the  sails,  which  lashed  in  the  gale, 
"  with  the  loss  of  a  great  portion  of  the  flesh  from  my 
hands."  Power  nevertheless  found  time  to  discover  that 
a  lady  passenger  was  "  amiable  and  prepossessing,  young, 
handsome,  sociable,  lively,  polite  and  well  informed." 
Her  youth  w-as  the  more  surprising  inasmuch  as  she  had 
attained  the  dignitv  of  being  a  mother-in-law.  She 
mingled  her  tears  with  Power's  over  his  incurable  sorrows. 
This  peeved  the  Captain,  who  hinted  at  his  displeasure 
by  cutting  him  adrift  in  a  water-logged  boat  in  mid-sea, 

mar ling  him  "  111  a  desolate  place,  where  even  a  leal 

ol  grass  was  scarcely  perceptible,"  bribing  two  Moors  to 
kill  him,  and  providing  other  unwell  ome  attentions.  But 
Lower,  despite  his  frequent  and  "  bitter  tears,"  was  no 
weakling,  lie  wounded  and  beat  oft  the  Moors  with 
tin  11    own    weapons       Later   on,    when    upset   in   a   canoe 

eight  miles  from  th I    lie  -aw   the  negro  companion 

swimming  by  his  side  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  bj 
an  enormous  shaiK  Nevertheless,  Power,  with  his  blood 
flowing  from  "  eyes,  ears  &  nostrils,"  owing  to  the  violence 
of  the  billows,  managed  to  swim  ashore  through  the 
remaining  seven  miles  of  raging  surf,  still  we. 11111-  his 
Pantaloons  and  Boots."  Other  adventures  are  related, 
111111111111-  an  attempt  to  ride  Irom  St.  Louis  to  Goree, 
a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  miles,  on  a  camel,  along 
the  shore,  subsisting  on  shell-fish  by  the  way  ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  Lower,  his  story  appeared  to  have 
ruined  his  reputation  tin  veracitj  When  later  on  he 
was  invalided  home,  with  warnings  that  it  would  be  fatal 
to  return,  no  one  believed  In  adventures,  and  in  des- 
peration he  went  back  only  to  die  from  fever.  Julia 
remained  faithful  to  his  memory. — C.R.G. 

"  D.  H.  Lawrence,  His  First  Editions  :  Points  and 
Values,"  by  Gilbert  H.  Fabes.  (W.  &  G.  Foyle, 
London.  10s.  6d.  net) 
In  selecting  D.  II.  Lawrence  for  the  second  volume 
ol  his  "  First  Editions  and  their  Values  "  series,  Mr.  Fabes 
has  chosen  shrewdly.  Though  the  greatly  increased 
interest  in  Lawrence's  work  is  partly  due  to  notoriety, 
the  fact  remains  that  much  of  it  cannot  be  so  stigmatised ; 
and,  in  any  case,  the  interest  certainly  exists.  Of  the 
first  editions  listed  with  Mr.  Fabes'  expert  care,  Lady 
Chatterley's  Lover  is  far  from  being  the  most  expensive, 
a  first  issue  of  the  1930  edition  being  valued  at  £4,  and 
a  second  at  7s.  6d.  (The  1928  edition,  privately  printed 
at  Florence,  is  quoted  at  /io  ;  Mr.  Fabes  does  not  attempt 
to  dissect  the  many  pirated  versions,  which  have  "  no 
ultimate  collector's  value.")  Much  more  important,  from 
the  collector's  standpoint,  is  The   White  Peacock   (1911), 
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of  which  a  "  first  "  is  listed  at  £bo  and  upwards  ;  though 
a  "  second  "  commands  but  £6,  and  a  "  third,"  £3.  Next 
in  monetary  order  comes  Sons  and  Lovers  (1913),  with 
£5°>  £&•  ancl  £i  '•  while  The  Paintings  of  D.  H.  Lawrence 
(1929)  commands  £20  for  the  Japanese  vellum  edition, 
and  £9  for  the  ordinary  paper  edition.  The  latter  work, 
of  course,  was  banned  in  England  following  the  seizure 
of  the  pictures  while  on  exhibition  at  a  gallery  in  the 
West  End  of  London  ;  but  so  many  copies  of  the  book 
escaped  destruction  that  its  commercial  value  has  not 
appreciated  as  much  as  might  otherwise  have  happened. 
Of  Lawrence's  other  "  firsts,"  only  about  three  run  into 
two  figures,  the  majority  being  obtainable  for  a  few 
pounds,  and,  in  certain  minor  instances,  for  shillings. 
The  Lost  Girl  (1920),  of  which  the  suppressed  passages 
are  given  almost  intact,  is  quoted  at  ^12,  £3,  and  25s. 
for  the  first,  second,  and  third  issues  respectively.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fabes  reminds  us  that,  though  in 
every  case  his  valuations  are  based  on  a  supposition  of 
fine  condition,  superfine  copies  may  properly  be  offered 
to  the  public  at  higher  figures  still. 

Besides  books  by  Lawrence  himself,  Mr.  Fabes  simi- 
larly analyses  a  selection  of  works  containing  contri- 
butions by  that  author,  and  some  of  those  dealing  with 
his  life  and  oeuvre.  As  a  bibliographical  study,  the 
volume  is  important  in  its  sphere,  the  distinctions  between 
the  various  editions  being  carefully  and  concisely  ex- 
plained. 

"  The  Penn  Country  of  Buckinghamshire."  (Evans 
Bros.       Limp  covers,  5s.  net  ;      cloth,  7s.  6d.  net) 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  public  interest  in 
the  beauties  of  England's  countryside  seems  at  long  last 
to  exhibit  signs  of  awakening.  It  has  needed  the  advent 
of  electricity  pylon  and  ill-planned  arterial  road  to 
accomplish  this  much  :  not  until  the  actual  spoliation 
of  what  has  been  taken  for  granted  so  long  is  well  under 
way  does  some  concern  begin  to  show  itself.  But  Public 
Opinion  is  stirring  infinitely  slowly  to  action,  and  cases 
are  coming  to  light  where  its  growl  has  been  heard  and 
heeded.  A  strong  fight  has  been  put  up  by  the  New  Forest 
against  the  intrusion  of  one  of  the  Electricity  Boards' 
steel  tentacles  ;  Surrey  inhabitants  have  protested  in  no 
doubtful  voice  against  the  proposed  route  of  a  by-pass 
road  near  Leatherhead.  Meanwhile  the  dogged  bands 
of  enthusiasts  who  have  stedfastly  fostered  such  agitation 
for  years  are  not  resting  by  the  wayside.  They  continue 
to  break  forth  into  meetings  and  literature,  and  the 
volume  under  review  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  latter 
form  of  propaganda.  Issued  by  the  "  Penn  Country  " 
Branch  of  the  Council  for  the  Preservation  of  Rural 
England,  and  having  a  foreword  by  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald 
and  an  introduction  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  it  sets  out 
to  extol  the  present  charm  and  past  associations  of  that 
area  of  Buckinghamshire  connected  with  the  name  of 
William  Penn.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  part  of  the  country  better  entitled  to  claim  protection 
from  random  "  development."  Its  lovely  beech  woods 
alone  are  one  of  the  marvels  of  springtime  in  England  ; 
while  many  of  its  attractive  villages  yet  remain  to  solace 
the  hearts  of  those  condemned  to  six  days  a  week  of 
endless  bricks  and  mortar.  But  this  volume  does  not 
confine  itself  to  descriptions  of    churches,  hills  and  mea- 


dows, of  famous  poets  and  statesmen.  After  a  chapter 
on  Pennsylvania,  it  proceeds  to  much  practical  informa- 
tion as  to  how  "  development  "  may  be  carried  out  so 
as  not  to  disfigure  the  countryside  ;  how  houses  that 
are  not  eyesores  may  be  built  and  buildings  and  roads 
reconstructed  in  an  intelligent  manner.  In  short,  while 
deploring  the  damage  already  done,  it  seeks  by  means 
of  constructive  criticism  to  prevent  further  harm.  Sixty- 
two  well-reproduced  illustrations  in  half-tone  fortify  the 
arguments  of  the  various  authorities  who  contribute, 
and  when  it  is  realised  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  book  are  to  further  the  work  of  the  C.P.R.E.,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  warmly  received  by  all 
who  have  their  country's  welfare  at  heart. 

"  Children's    Toys    of    Yesterday,"    edited    by    C. 

Geoffrey    Holme.       (The     Studio,     Ltd.,     London. 

Cloth,   10s.  6d.  ;    paper,  7s.  6d.  net) 

This  attractive  volume  makes  no  pretence  at  being  a 
systematic  survey,  but  is  simply  a  collection  of  toys  of 
many  ages.  As  such  it  is  intriguing  to  the  general  reader 
— the  text,  by  the  way,  is  mainly  limited  to  the  descriptive 
titles  of  the  illustrations — and  not  without  its  use  to  the 
student  in  search  of  examples.  The  range  is  wide, 
starting  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  concluding  a  few  years 
before  the  Great  War  ;  while  the  toys  themselves  are 
well  selected  and  often  very  quaint. 

"  Dolls  and  Puppets,"  by  Max  Ulrich  von  Boehn. 
Translated  by  Josephine  Nicoll.      (Harrap,  London. 
21s.  net) 

During  the  last  thirty  years,  the  literature  of  the  doll 
and  its  cousin  the  puppet  has  grown  with  amazing 
rapidity.  Almost  every  aspect  and  period  of  the  subject 
has  been  reviewed,  and  in  this,  the  author's  latest  book 
to  be  translated  into  English,  he  endeavours  with  con- 
siderable success  to  survey  the  whole  subject,  chrono- 
logically from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present  day,  and 
geographically  from  Japan  to  Old  Mexico.  The  author 
has  a  pleasant  style — to  which  his  translator,  Miss 
Josephine  Nicoll,  in  general  does  ample  justice — and  he 
has  both  the  imagination  to  see  the  picturesque  and  the 
dramatic,  and  the  technical  ability  to  present  his  readers 
with  a  coherent  story  that  is  very  full  of  material  and 
yet  palatable.  In  other  words,  he  fully  understands  the 
art  of  gilding  what  might  prove  to  be,  in  less  experienced 
hands,   rather  solid  gingerbread. 

Enjoyable  as  his  book  is,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  for  erudition  it  comes  a  long  way  behind  d'Alle- 
magne's  scholarly  work,  and  popular  though  it  may  be, 
it  is  certainly  not  a  book  of  which  the  serious  student 
will  make  extensive  use.  Herr  von  Boehn  has  for  the 
first  time  furnished  his  readers  with  a  Bibliography  :  one 
which,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  his  translator,  has  been 
expanded  until  it  is  now  of  an  unusually  comprehensive 
character,  though  she  ignores  one  or  two  important 
contributions,  including  the  late  M.  Charles  Buttin's  Un 
Jouet  Princier  du  XVI'  Steele,  published  in  the  Gazette 
des  Beaux  Arts.  For  ordinary  reference  purposes  it  is, 
however,  almost  entirely  useless.  The  text  of  the  author's 
survey  of  his  subject  is  divided  up  into  well  over  a  score 
of  sub-headings  ranging  from  Prehistoric  Dolls,  through 
Image  Magic,   Votive  and  Funeral  Images,  Fashion  Dolls, 
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to  Edible  Dolls  and  The  Doll  in  Literature  ;  and  his 
survey  of  Puppets  is  almost  as  complex  and  compre- 
hensive. But  his  Bibliography  is  merely  grouped  alpha- 
betically under  two  heads,  Dolls  and  Puppets  ;  and  it 
is  only  by  the  merest  chance  that  the  reader  is  able  to 
discover  the  authority  for  a  few  of  the  author's  pic- 
turesque and  not  always  accurate  statements.  A  Biblio- 
graphy arranged  chapter  by  chapter  would  have  been 
invaluable  ;  it  would  moreover  have  enabled  the  reader 
to  correct  many  of  Herr  von  Boehn's  errors.  For  certain 
of  his  assertions  prove,  upon  examination,  to  be  quite 
unjustifiable,  while  others  convey  a  false  impression  by 
reason  of  their  incompleteness.  For  example,  his  chapter 
on  Funeral  Images  owes  much  to  a  valuable  paper  on 
tlie  "  Ragged  Regiment  "  at  Westminster  Abbey,  printed 
many  years  ago  in  the  sixtieth  volume  of  Archcsologia, 
and  to  even  more  recent  material  published  on  these 
invaluable  figures,  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  misread 
his  authorities.  There  is  no  effigy  of  Cromwell  in  the 
Islip  Chapel  :  he  has  mistaken  that  of  George  Monck, 
Duke  of  Albermarle,  for  that  of  the  Protector.  And 
the  figure  of  Lord  Nelson  is  not  clothed  in  the  uniform 
worn  by  him  at  Trafalgar.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that 
the  redressing  of  the  effigies  in  1606  has  destroyed  their 
value  as  evidences  for  costume.     With  the  exception  of 


*  Editorial  Note. — This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  effigies  pre- 
served in  the  Norman  Undercroft.  The  "Elizabeth,"  mentioned  above, 
is  commonly  accepted  as  an  eighteenth-century  restoration  in  loto :  an 
opinion  with  which  our  n  virwi  r  disagrees. 


that  of  Elizabeth,  the  figures  in  the  Chapel  are  all  of  post- 
Restoration  times,*  and  are  seemingly  untouched  except 
for  verv  minor  repairs.  In  the  second  category  must  be 
placed  the  statement  that  the  little  armoured  figure,  once 
in  the  Kuppelmayr  collection,  belongs  to  the  year  1556, 
and  that  it  "  bears  the  arms  of  the  Niirnberg  family 
Holzschuher."  The  date  of  the  figure  is  open  to  question, 
for  armours  of  this  type  were  not  made  in  Germany 
later  than  about  1525,  and  the  crest,  the  only  indication 
of  the  association  of  this  figure  with  the  Holzschuhers, 
is  a  piece  of  picturesque  and  deceptive  modern  restoration 
bordering  on  forgery.  The  two  little  cast  brass  figures 
for  the  scharfrennen  in  the  Hofmuseum  at  Vienna, 
described  as  "  certainly  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,"  can  scarcely  be  earlier  than  1510,  and  may  easily 
be  as  late  as   1530-40. 

Miss  Nicholl's  translation  is,  on  the  whole,  excellent, 
though  it  is  strange  to  see  a  reference  on  p.  243  to  "  Napo- 
leon I.  in  his  cloak,"  a  garment  which  he  may  have 
worn  in  early  days,  but  which  has  never  been  associated 
with  him  after  the  advent  of  the  petit  chapeau  and  redin- 
gote  gris.  Mr.  Shaw's  Note  <>u  Puppets,  the  presence  of 
which  is  duly  noted  on  the  title-page  and  is  therefore 
presumably  of  importance,  is  a  mere  extract  from  a 
letter  some  twenty  lines  in  length,  which  adds  nothing 
whatever  by  way  of  fact  or  deduction  to  the  work. 

The  illustrations,  of  which  thirty  are  plates  in  colour, 
are  generally  excellent,  and  the  format  is  of  that  quality 
which  is  expected  of  the  publishers. — C.R.B, 
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BRITISH     MUSEUM    WANTS 
SPORTING    PRINTS 


BY    THE    EDITOR 


"  So  far  Sporting  Art,  as  such,  has  found  prac- 
tically no  place  in  British  or  American  public 
galleries.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  omission 
will  soon  be  rectified,  and  that  official  recognition 
may  be  bestowed  on  a  form  of  art  of  pecidiar  interest 
to  the  English-speaking  races  ?  " 

With  these  words  I  closed  my  book  on 
Sporting  Prints  of  the  Eighteenth  and  early  Nine- 
teenth Centuries,  published  by  The  Connoisseur 
in  1927.  While,  as  now,  there  were  many  collectors 
in  this  particular  field,  the  nation's  galleries  paid 
all  too  little  attention  to  it.  Perhaps — to  borrow 
Mr.  Gui  St.  Bernard's  felicitous  quip — sporting 
prints  and  pictures  were  not  "  Aht,"  however 
interesting,  significant,  and  even  artistic  they  may 
have  been.  Since  then,  sundry  proposals  for  a 
special  Gallery  of  Sporting  Art  in  London  have 
fallen  upon  barren  ground ;  and  all  the  time  fine  ex 
amples  of  sporting  art  are  growing  steadily  scarcer. 

For  this  reason  I  ask  every  interested  reader  to 
support  the  one  practical  scheme  that  has  yet 
been  launched  to  secure  an  adequate  permanent 
collection  of  sporting  art  in  Britain.  This  project, 
which  is  due  to  the  far-sighted  initiative  of  Mr. 
A.  M.  Hind,  is  to  augment  the  existing  collection 
of  sporting  prints  in  the  British  Museum,  so  as 
to  ensure  that  this  aspect  of  the  subject  shall  be 
worthily  represented  in  the  Treasure  House  of 
Bloomsbury.  Though  there  are  some  fine  sporting 
prints  there,  the  range  of  examples  available  for 
study  is  marred  by  many  serious  omissions. 

Owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  official  purchase 
grant,  the  onus  for  providing  the  Museum's  needs 
falls  largely  upon  special  grants,  the  generosity 
of  private  donors  and  of  the  National  Art-Collec- 
tions Fund.  Miss  Cannan's  recent  important  gift 
of  Skating  prints  and  drawings  is  an  admirable 
instance  of  what  can  be  done  privately  in  this 
way  ;  and  already  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund  has  backed  the  "  Sporting  "  movement  by 
presenting  a  fine  set  of  four  coloured  aquatints 
of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  Steeplechase,  bv  G.  and 
C.  Hunt,  after  F.  C.  Turner  (publ.  1836).  Through 
the  same  Fund,  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Hollebone  has 
given  a  set  of  Aiken's  first  Fox  Hunting  series, 
aquatinted  by  (lark  and  Dubourg,  and  issued  in 


1813  in  the  early  days  of  "  Ben  Tally  Ho's  " 
career  as  a  sporting  artist.  Again,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  N.A.-C.F.,  Messrs.  Arthur  Acker- 
mann  &  Sons  have  donated  an  original  issue  of 
Howitt's  Oriental  Field  Sports  (1807),  with  the 
forty  plates  after  Williamson. 

Mr.  Hind's  idea  is  that  connoisseurs  may  wish 
to  be  associated  with  the  acquisition  of  first-rate 
plates  needed  by  the  Museum.  To  this  end,  he 
has  located  various  desirable  items  in  the  hands 
of  dealers,  which  are  available  for  purchase  as  the 
money  is  forthcoming.  Though  Aiken's  most 
famous  series,  the  First  Steeple  Chase  on  record 
(1839),  is  often  asked  for  by  visitors,  it  is  entirely 
and  lamentably  lacking  from  the  Print  Room. 
Will  a  reader  of  The  Connoisseur  present  a  set 
of  the  first  issue  to  the  Museum,  and  earn  its 
thanks?  Again,  the  Wolstenholmes  are  prac- 
tically unrepresented  there  ;  the  fine  Hertfordshire 
Hunt  set,  and  the  Death  of  Tom  Moody,  with  its 
verses  and  music,  would  be  welcomed.  In  all 
these  cases,  Mr.  Hind  knows  where  to  obtain 
exactly  the  impressions  required  ;  it  is  the  sinews 
of  war  that  are  needed. 

Pheasant  Shooting,  by  Nichols  and  Merke,  after 
Rcmagle,  has  been  located  in  a  very  fine  im- 
pression. It  would  go  towards  completing  the 
celebrated  set  of  ten  Shooting  plates,  of  which 
the  Museum  has  but  two  separate  prints  so  far. 
Specially  desired  is  a  very  rare  and  attractive  set 
of  four  large  Fox  Hunting  etchings  by  Rowlandson 
(1787),  introducing  the  "  First  Gentleman  of 
Europe." 

Other  well-known  plates  on  the  list  include  The 
Elephant  &  Castle  on  the  Brighton  Road,  bv  R. 
Fielding,  after  J.  Pollard  (1826)  ;  the  pair, 
Coursing  in  Hatfield  Park,  by  and  after  Pollard 
(1824)  ;  the  Liverpool  Grand  National  Steeplechase, 
set  of  four,  by  J.  Harris,  after  F.  C.  Turner  (1839)  ; 
various  large  plates  of  Race  Meetings  by  Pyall, 
after  Pollard  (1834,  etc.)  ;  and  some  prints  after 
Ferneley.  Readers  wishing  to  contribute  towards 
a  fund  for  their  purchase,  or  who  possess  fine 
original  impressions  of  old  sporting  prints  which 
they  are  willing  to  present  to  the  collection, 
should  write  to  the  Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings, 
British  Museum,  London,  W.C.i. — F.Gordon  Roe. 
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THIS    "ART  JARGON"  ! 

By   FRANK    RUTTER 


Matisse  is  a  painter  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore.  For  good  or  ill  he  has  had  a  strong  and  far- 
reaching  influence  on  painters  of  to-day  all  over  the 
world.  Born  at  Le  Cateau  in  1869,  he  went  to  Paris 
in  1892,  worked  under  Gustave  Moreau  for  four  years, 
and  grew  up  with  the  second  generation  of  the  French 
Impressionists.  His  early  work  showed  his  affinity  with 
the  intimistes,  with  Bonnard,  Vuillard  and  our  own 
Sickert  ;  but  shortly  after  painting  The  Dinner  Table 
in  1897,  he  broke  away  from  impressionism,  was  in- 
fluenced in  turn  by  Japanese  and  Mohammedan  art,  by 
Cezanne  and  by  Gauguin.  Reacting  from  the  com- 
plexity of  neo-impressionist  painting,  Matisse  preached 
the  gospel  of  simplification.  His  zeal  for  primitive  forms 
of  art  brought  him  close  to  the  puerile.  He  shocked 
Paris  by  exhibiting  portraits  and  figure  subjects  which  in 
their  crude  vigour  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  fourth- 
century  "  folk  paintings  "  at  the  Catacombs  in  Rome. 
By  1905  he  was  accepted  as  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Parisian  painters  whose  savagely  simple — or  simply 
savage — pictures  earned  them  the  nickname  of  Les  Fauves. 
Though  never  quite  abandoning  representative  elements 
in  his  art,  Matisse  took  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  natural 
form,  and  theorists  soon  seized  on  his  work  as  examples 
of  Expressionism,  that  is  to  say,  painting  in  which  the 
painter  is  a  law  to  himself  untrammelled  by  considerations 
of  fidelity  to  objective  appearances. 

An  accomplished  draughtsman — when  he  chooses  to 
respect  nature — with  a  really  lovely  line,  an  inventive 
designer  with  considerable  decorative  gifts,  endowed  with 
a  natural  fine  taste  in  colour  and  with  the  ability  to  give 
an  enamel-like  quality  to  the  surfaces  of  his  pigment, 
Matisse,  in  his  sphere,  is  certainly  not  to  be  despised  as 
a  technician.  So  far  as  his  influence  has  made  for  a  sane 
simplix  itv  it  has  been  good  ;  but  where  it  has  made  for 
falsification,  distortion  and  wilful  eccentricity,  it  has 
been  pernicious.  There  is  certainly  room  for  an  authori- 
tative book  on  a  painter  so  provokingly  wilful  and  yet 
so  highly  gifted,  but  the  ideal  well-balanced  commentary 
is  hardly  provided  by  the  work  under  review.*  So  far 
as  it  sticks  to  facts,  it  is  welcome  and  useful.  It  is  well 
documented  as  regards  the  biography  of  the  artist,  and 
there  is  a  fairly  full — though  not  exhaustive — catalogue 
of  Matisse's  principal  works  in  painting  and  black-and- 
white.  The  150  illustrations  include  not  only  paintings, 
but  examples  of  his  drawings,  lithographs  and  etching. 
But  the  book  would  be  much  lighter  to  hold,  and  less 
wearisome  to  read,  if  we  were  spared  a  flood  of  verbiage 
relating  to  the  psychology  of  art  in  general  and  Matisse 
in  particular. 

We  are  assured  by  the  publishers  that  Dr.  Barnes  has 
"  a  very  deep  psychological  knowledge,"  and  it  is  to  be 

*  The  Art  of  Henri  Matisse.  By  Albert  C.  Barnes  and  Violette  de 
Mazia.     (Scribners.     2  is.  net.) 


feared  that  many  readers  will  not  willingly  follow  him 
into  the  depths.  The  destructive  criticism  of  Dr.  Barnes's 
theories  on  "  the  psychology  of  perception  "  may  safely 
be  left  to  his  brother  psychologists — "How  these  Christians 
love  one  another  !  " — but  several  of  his  arguments  and 
definitions  are  so  fundamentally  unsound,  that  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  any  reviewer  to  pierce  their  pretension  and 
expose  their  futility.  By  way  of  preparing  us  for  the 
docile  acceptance  of  the  verdict  of  the  psychological  art 
critic,   Dr.   Barnes  tells  us  : — 

"  A  physician  knows  how  to  detect  signs  which  mean  health  or  disease, 
a  detective  or  prosecuting  attorney,  signs  which  mean  innocence  or  guilt." 

But  do  they  ?  Surely  wide  experience  of  diagnosis  or 
criminal  investigation  teaches  us  there  is  no  certainty  in 
these  matters.  In  both  diagnosis  and  detection  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  guesswork,  which  may  be  right — or  wrong. 
In  psychological  art  criticism  also  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  guesswork — and  it  is  usually  wrong. 

The  authors  devote  a  whole  chapter  to  "  Plastic  Form 
and  Design."     On  page  n  plastic  form  is  defined  as  : — 

"  The  painter's  personal  vision  of  what  the  visible  world  reveals  to 
him." 

On  page  14  we  are  told  : — 

"  Plastic  form  may  be  defined  as  an  integration  of  the  plastic  means 
in  which  the  artist  embodies  his  unique  perception  of  what  to  him  is  signi- 
ficant and  moving  in  the  world  about  him.  These  means  are  colour, 
space,  line  and  light." 

Neither  definition  is  satisfactory.  "  Plastic  "  always 
implies  modelling,  and  in  art  "  plastic  form  "  is  properly 
used  to  denote  the  emphatic  suggestion  of  the  third 
dimension,  as  opposed  to  linear  form  which  is  mainly 
limited  to  two  dimensions. 

The  dogmatic  didacticism  of  the  authors  may  be 
further  indicated  by  the  following  extraordinary  pro- 
nouncement : — 

"  Pictures  merely  narrative  are  condemned  from  the  start    .    .    .    ." 

Why  ?     Because — 

"  What  they  attempt  to  show  cannot  be  shown  on  canvas,  since  narrative 
involves  events  past  and  to  conic,  and  these  events  are  incapable  of  em- 
bodiment in   the  picture  itself." 

1 1  ere  the  authors  confound  narration  with  continuity. 
A  "  narrative  "  is  "a  recital  of  facts,"  and  these  facts 
can  refer  quite  as  well  to  a  moment  of  time,  a  single 
instant,  as  to  a  sequence  of  years.  Are  we  to  condemn 
Raphael's  Transfiguration  and  Rembrandt's  Supper  at 
Emmaus,  or  even  Hogarth's  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  because 
they  are  narrative  ?  Most  of  the  greatest  paintings  by 
the  old  masters  are  examples  of  narrative  art — and  none 
the  worse  for  that. 

The  truth  is  that  in  modern  painting — as  in  psycho- 
analysis— practice  has  preceded  theory.  Various  tech- 
niques have  been  invented,  and  thereafter  some  theoretical 
explanation  has  been  sought  to  account  for  what  has 
happened.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  ex- 
planations offered  by  Dr.  Barnes  will  increase  our  enjoy- 
ment and  understanding  of  the  works  of  Matisse — or  any 
other  painter. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  R.   BEARD 

(For    Coupon,    see    advertisement    pages) 


(F.S.  175.)  Arms  on  Holland  Tomb,  Durban 
(Ottawa,  Canada). — The  arms  (as  sketched)  are 
not  only  unrecorded  but  are  heraldically  im- 
possible. They  appear  to  be  the  work  of  an 
un-armorially  minded  sculptor  working  from  in- 
structions which  he  imperfectly  understood,  even 
if  they  were  comprehended  by  his  instructor. 
They  should  probably  be  read  as  per  fess,  a  pile 
counterchanged  and  three  goats'  heads  of  the  second 
tincture  or  metal.  The  only  recorded  English 
coat  of  this  character  is  that  of  Daston  or  Dastin  : 
per  jess  sable  and  argent  a  pile  counterchanged  and 
three  goats'  heads  argent.  The  carver  of  the  tomb 
has  not  taken  the  pile  to  the  bottom  of  the  shield, 
but  stopped  it  at  the  fess  line.  Burke  erroneously 
gives  the  principal  charge  of  the  Daston  coat  as 
a  pale  (for  pile).  The  history  of  this  coat  is  un- 
recorded. It  is  entirely  unrelated  to  that  of 
Dastin  or  Daston  of  Broadway. 

There  is  a  short  sixteenth-seventeenth-century 
pedigree  of  Holland  in  Berry's  Sussex  Pedigrees. 
We  can  have  this  copied  for  you,  for  a  small  fee, 
if  desired. 

(F.S.  176.)  Arms  on  Piece  of  Plate,  1795 
(Wellington,  X.Z.). — The  arms  of  which  you  sub- 
mit a  sketch  are  : — sable,  a  chevron  argent  charged 
with  three  lions'  heads  couped  gules,  between  three 
church  hells  urgent  for  Bell,  originally  of  Kendal, 
Westmoreland,  and  later  of  Bourne  Park,  Kent, 
and  of  co.  York,  impaling  argent,  a  demi-lion 
(rampant)  gules,  within  a  bordure  sable  bezanty, 
for  Lynn  of  Bassingbourne,  co.  Cambridge,  and 
(if  Southwick,  Northants. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bell  and  Lynn  pedigrees  are 
very  incomplete,  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
identify  this  alliance.  The  arms  must,  however, 
be  those  of  some  member  of  the  Yorkshire  branch 
of  the  family  of  Bell.  Matthew  Bell  the  first,  of 
Bourne  Park,  was  not  born  till  1817  ;  his  father, 
J. ,1m  Bell,  of  Kendal,  K.C.,  F.R.S.  (b.  1765, 
d.  1836),  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Chancery 
Bar,  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Henry  Grove  ; 
while  John  Bell's  father,  Matthew  Bell,  of  Kendal 
(b.  1733),  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  William 
Yeates  of  Beetham. 


I  can  go  further  into  the  matter  if  you  wish, 
though  I  doubt  whether  the  result  would  justify 
the  expense. 

(F.S.  177.)  Badge  on  Warming  Pan,  1631 
(Melbourne,  Australia). — The  figure  of  a  goat 
(associated  with  the  "  godly  motto  " — In  God  is 
our  trust)  might  conceivably  refer  to  the  Haber- 
dashers' Company  of  London,  the  supporters  of 
whose  arms  are  two  goats,  or  possibly  to  the 
Cordwainers'  Company,  whose  coat  embodies 
three  goats'  heads.  The  Company's  crest  is  like- 
wise a  goat's  head.  Many  families,  however,  use 
the  goat  as  a  crest. 

Pan  covers  of  this  description  have  been  sold 
in  London  during  the  last  five  years  for  from  £10 
to  £20,  according  to  condition. 

Your  observations  are  very  much  appreciated. 

(F.S.  173.)  Arms  (1\  Bookbinding  (Newport, 
Mon.). — The  arms  of  which  you  submit  a  nibbing — 
or,  a  fess  chequey  argent  and  azure  within  a  bordure 
/lory  counter  flory ,  gules,  surrounded  by  the  Garter 
and  surmounted  by  an  Fail's  coronet — are  those 
oi  John,  3rd  Earl  of  Bute,  K.G.  (1713-92),  Prime 
Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  1762-63. 
He  was  created  K.T.  in  1738,  but  quitted  that 
Order  for  the  Garter  in  1762. 

Bute  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  culture, 
with  a  marked  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine 
arts.  His  principal  intellectual  relaxation  was  the 
study  of  botany,  and  at  Luton  Hoo,  in  Bedford- 
shire, he  brought  together  a  large  collection  of 
geological  specimens,  together  with  astronomical 
and  mathematical  instruments.  His  splendid 
library,  including  that  obtained  from  the  Duke 
oi  Argyll,  was,  however,  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1 77 1.  Another  fire  in  1843  resulted  in  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  second  library,  which 
he  formed  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Dupli- 
cates from  his  natural  history  collection,  his  prints, 
and  a  part  of  his  librarv  were  sold  after  his  death 
in  1794.  A  marked  catalogue  of  the  books  (a 
six-day  sale)  is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum 
under  the  number  1255. c. 15  (2).  I  have  examined 
the  catalogue,  but  have  failed  to  find  mention  of 
any  copy  of  the  poem,  L' Agriculture. 
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The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able   to  impart  information  required.      It  must  be  understood 
that   he  does  not   necessarily   identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


An  Over-painted  Portrait  (No.  865). 

Sir, — I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you  would  publish 
the  photograph  of  a  portrait,  whicli  I  am  sending 
to  you  under  separate  cover,  in  the  effort  to 
find  out,  if  possible,  the  name  of  the  sitter. 

It   was  bought   at   auction   in   Philadelphia  as 
a    Hunting   Scene.     The    hounds    in    the    picture 
had  a  different  look  from  the  rest  of  the  work, 
and    gave    the    impression    that    they    had    been 
added  at  a  later  date,  so  I  thought  it  advisable 
to  see  if  they  could  not  be  taken  off.     The  picture 
was  given  to  an  expert, 
and    when    the    work    of 
removing  the  hounds  was 
begun,     they     came    off 
easily  and  another  picture 
distinctly  showed  under- 
neath.     I   then   had  the 
whole  hunting  scene  re- 
moved, and  this  portrait 
appeared.       The    canvas 
was    in    bad    condition, 
so     I     had    the    picture 
re-backed     at     once. — 
Maria      L.      Harrison 
(Mrs.  Charles  C.  Harrison, 
junr.,  Villa  Nova,  Pa.). 

Unidentified  Painting 
(No.  866). 
Sir,  —  This  picture 
(49-g  in-  by  35]  in.)  has 
been  attributed  to  De 
Loutherbourg,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  it  is  one 
of     a      series     of      four.      (No.  865)  unidentified 


Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  know  of  the 
others,  or  can  throw  light  on  the  attribution. — 
John  J.  Egan  (Philadelphia,  Pa.). 

Still  Life    (No.  867). 
Sir, — Can  any  reader  identify  this  oil  painting 
of  Still  Life  ? — Gyles  Isham. 

Duty  Stamps  on  Old  Oil  Paintings. 
Sir, — Those  interested  in  the  subject  of  Duty 

Stamp  marks  on  the  canvases  of  old  oil  paintings 

—  a  subject  discussed 
by  Mr.  H.  M.  Cundall 
in  The  Connoisseur 
(June,  1932  ;  p.  397  et 
seq.) — should  note  the 
following  extract  from 
The  Last  Stuart  Queen, 
by  Herbert  M . 
Vaughan,  F.S.A.  (Lon- 
don, Duckworth,  1910, 
p.  315).  Louise,  Com- 
tesse  d'Albany,  widow 
of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  the 
Young  Chevalier,  writing 
from  Florence,  March 
22nd,  1816,  to  the  poet 
Ugo  Foscolo,  concerning 
his  coming  visit  to 
England,  says  :  "I  must 
warn  you  that  pictures 
imported  into  England 
have  to  pay  a  duty  of 
a  louts   for  each   square 

portrait  foot    of    canvas." — T.L. 
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OUR  PLATES 

Among  the  many  interesting  pictures  shown  at  the 
recent  British  Theatrical  Loan  Exhibition  (reviewed  in 
our  last  issue),  one  of  the  most  admired  was  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne's  Hogarth  portrait  of  Peg  Woffington.  In 
this  attractive  work  (28  in.  by  24  in.),  the  famous  actress 
is  seen  in  the  heyday  of  her  popularity,  before  paralysis 
laid  her  low.  How  the  dashing  "  Sir  Harry  Wildair  " 
looked  in  those  last  tragic  years  can  be  guessed  from 
the  patient,  yet  still  charming  face  in  the  portrait  which 
Arthur  Pond  painted  of  her,  about  1758,  as  she  lay  in 
her  bed.  That  work  can  be  seen  any  day  by  visitors 
to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  also  an  earlier 
likeness  ascribed  to  Hayman.  During  her  stardom, 
Woffington  was,  of  course,  the  theme  of  many  an  artist 's 
brush  and  graver,  though  Lord  Lansdowne's  portrait, 
here  illustrated,  is  less  well-known  to  the  public  than 
many  others. 

Vigee-Lebrun's  portrait  of  Queen  Marie-Antoinette 
(58^  in.  by  40  in.),  which  belongs  to  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  was  formerly  in  the  Empress  Eugenie's  collection 
at  the  Tuileries.  The  unfortunate  Queen,  in  her  heavily 
panniered  dress,  stands  beneath  a  bust  of  her  husband, 
Louis  XVI.  There  is  no  hint  here  of  the  cataclysm 
which  was  to  overwhelm  the  throne  of  France.  The 
association  with  Eugenie  de  Montijo,  who  herself  was 
more  than  once  depicted  in  the  guise  of  Marie-Antoinette, 
is  not  without  interest,  since  Napoleon  I.'s  marriage  with 
Marie-Louise  brought  the  Bonapartes  into  distant  kinship 
with  "The  Austrian" — as  Louis  XVI. 's  consort  was 
called  by  her  enemies. 

Viscount  Bearsted's  pastel,  known  as  Lady  Mai  v 
Fawkener,  accompanies  Lady  Victoria  Manners'  article 
on  Liotard.  It  is  discussed  in  the  note  following  this. 
Related  to  the  same  article  is  Gainsborough's  line  lull- 
length  oil  of  The  Hon.  Augustus  John  Hervey,  afterwards 
3rd  Earl  of  Bristol,  which  belongs  to  the  Marquess  of 
Bristol.  It  was  mezzotinted  by  James  Watson,  the  first 
state  recorded  by  Goodwin  bearing  the  date   1773. 

The  Bather,  by  Etty,  is  the  companion  work  to  the 
tondo  of  the  same  title  which  was  reproduced  in  our  last 
issue.  The  present  example  has  a  diameter  of  gf  in. 
Like  its  companion,  it  was  formerly  in  the  Orrock  Col- 
lection ;  was  shown  at  the  Etty  Exhibition  at  York,  nil  1  ; 
and  is  now  in  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery. 

Finally,  a  fine  Hsiian-te  bottle  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Leigh 
Aslitnn  in  his  article  on  "  blue  and  white  "  in  the  Eumor- 
fopoulos  Collection. 

A    LIOTARD    PASTEL 

Viscount  Bearsted's  fine  example  of  Liotard's  art  is 
illustrated  in  the  colour  plate  of  "  Lady  Fawkener  "  :  a 
1  haracteristic  pastel  which  strikes  an  almost  modern  note 
in  its  colour  scheme.  The  clever  treatment  of  the  black 
lace  shawl  and  drawing  of  the  hands  are  especially  good, 
displaying  Liotard's  capabilities  as  a  draughtsman.  The 
sitter  wears  a  hat  which  was  the  vogue  circa  1740,  and 
we  can  assume  that  the  portrait  was  produced  about 
that  date,  when  the  artist's  powers  were  at  their  zenith 


Sir  Everard  Fawkener  (1684-1758)  was  Ambassador  to 
Constantinople  in  1735,  and  it  was  probably  during  that 
period  that  he  made  Liotard's  acquaintance  :  a  circum- 
stance which  may  have  led  to  his  commissioning  the  artist 
to  execute  this  portrait  of  his  wife. 

Formerly  in  the  Earl  Waldegrave  collection,  the  pastel 
measures  29  in.  by  2.^  in. — Victoria  Manners. 

ROYAL     SOCIETY     OF    PAINTERS     IN    WATER 
COLOURS 

Founded  in  1804,  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours  has  a  long  way  to  travel  before  it  reaches 
its  bi-centenary,  but  since  the  present  exhibition  at  5a, 
Pall  Mall  East,  is  the  200th  held  by  the  Society,  the 
occasion  has  been  marked  by  devoting  one  wall  to  a 
selection  of  works  by  some  of  its  distinguished  past 
members.  This  selection  does  not  pretend  to  be  repre- 
sentative— for  to  achieve  this  aim  would  demand  far  more 
space  than  the  Society  has  at  its  disposal — but  its  long 
and  honourable  history  is  suggested  by  the  presence  of 
drawings  by  Cotman,  David  Cox,  De  Wint,  Copley 
Fielding,  Pinwell,  Varley  and  others  ;  while  a  reminder 
of  the  distinguished  members  it  has  more  recently  lost 
is  afforded  by  the  water  colours  of  Burne-Jones,  Arthur 
Melville,  Ambrose  McEvoy,  Cayley  Robinson,  Sargent 
and  Sims. 

Of  the  works  by  present  members,  three  of  the  most 
imposing  are  Mr.  Walter  Bayes's  decorative  panel,  The 
Melon  Market  at  Ragusa,  Mr.  Russell  Flint's  large  and 
expert  seashore  composition  of  bathers  who  are  More 
Than  Shadows,  and  the  President,  Sir  H.  Hughes-Stanton's 
spacious  and  sunny  view  of  The  Sound  of  Mull  from 
Tobermory.  Mr.  Henry  Rushbury  to  some  extent  breaks 
new  ground  in  his  Whitby,  which,  though  supported  by 
sound  draughtsmanship,  is  distinctly  painter-like  in  its 
general  treatment.  Sir  Charles  J.  Holmes  shows  a 
dramatic  landscape  with  a  fine  stormy  sky  in  Near  Crosby 
Garrett  ;  Mr.  Lamorna  Birch  brilliantly  notates  running 
water  in  February  and  the  River's  Melody;  Sir  D.  Y. 
(  ameron  contributes  a  characteristic  Highland  landscape, 
The  Campsies,  and  Mr.  A.  Reginald  Smith  shows  a  snow 
scene  of  much  decorative  charm  in  A  Winter's  Morning. 
Mr.  S.  R.  Badmin  successfully  blends  fine  drawing  of 
details  with  breadth  and  simplicity  in  the  general  tone 
effect  in  Dursley  Dough  Trough ;  while  Sir  George  Clausen, 
Mr.  Philip  Connard,  Mr.  Francis  Dodd,  Mr.  C.  M.  Gere, 
Mr.  Oliver  Hall,  Mr.  Cecil  Hunt,  Dame  Laura  Knight, 
Mr.  Walter  Russell,  Mr.  Joseph  Southall  and  Mr.  Adrian 
Stokes  are  other  distinguished  exhibitors.  Two  new- 
Associates  who  now  exhibit  for  the  first  time  are  Mr. 
Charles  Knight  and  Mr.  Ethelbert  White.  Mr.  Knight 
shows  Sussex  landscapes  which  are  carefully  composed, 
and  though  The  Chalkpits  and  Hangleton  Manor  are 
rather  low  in  tone,  yet  they  have  an  attractive  vibrating 
quality  of  light,  a  kind  of  speckled  effect  evoked  by  the 
artist's  use  of  small  touches  to  produce  a  slightly  blot- 
tesque style.  Mr.  Ethelbert  White's  work  is  high  and 
clear  in  its  pitch  of  colour  and  simplified  in  its  statement 
of  forms.     His  talent  for  design  is  seen  both  in  his  land- 
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scape  subjects,  and  in  his  delightfully  fresh  composition 
of  a  boat  with  a  figure  among  reeds  By  the  River  Bank. 
— Frank  Rutter. 

ROYAL    INSTITUTE    OF   PAINTERS    IN   WATER 
COLOURS 

That  distinctive  London  atmosphere,  which  is  as  much 
a  matter  of  associations  as  of  architecture,  extends  its 
influence  right  into  the  West  End.  The  spacious  galleries 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  at 
195,  Piccadilly,  seem  to  be  permeated  with  it  :  partly 
because  of  Wren's  adjacent  church  of  St.  James',  with 
its  mellow  chimes.  Yet  comparatively  few  of  the  artists 
contributing  to  the  Institute's  124th  exhibition,  now 
open,  have  drawn  their  themes  from  the  Metropolis. 
Mr.  Fred  Taylor's  Fleet  Street  is  a  specially  honourable 
exception,  though  it  is  more  a  finely  decorative  con- 
ception of  a  broad  and  gracious  thoroughfare  than  a 
realisation  of  the  thronged  and  narrow  "  Street  of  Ink." 
Mr.  Frederick  S.  Beaumont,  on  the  other  hand,  has  told 
the  sympathetic  truth  about  the  Chapel  of  St.  Dunstan — 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  ;  while  Mr.  E.  W.  Haslehust  has 
certainly  not  exaggerated  the  haunted  solitude  of  the 
Toe  H.  Chapel  -All  Hallows.  These  drawings  do  not 
exhaust  the  list  of  London — or  Greater  London — subjects 
in  the  exhibition.  Yet,  even  so,  the  latter  are  in  .1 
minority,  and  one  has  but  space  to  mention  of  them 
Mr.  Sam  Spencer's  clever  sketch,  Snow — Hampslead, 
February  20th,  1933,  for  its  able  conveyance  of  an  effect 
with  the  strictest  economy  of  means. 

Most  artists  lead  us  to  the  country  or  abroad  Sir 
David  Murray,  his  enthusiasm  for  clear,  clean  light  still 
unabated,  shows  us  a  vision  of  Bm\  Gatherers — Moray- 
shire, noteworthy  for  its  graciously  sloping  foreground. 
Also  characteristically,  Mr  Terrii  k  Williams  continues 
to  delight  us,  in  Silvery  Morning — Mousehole,  with  the 
pearly  charm  of  mist.  Both  these  works,  with  others 
in  the  exhibition,  are  illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of  the 
Royal  Institute  authorities.  Sensitive  touch  and  colour 
are  the  keynotes  of  Mr  Oswald  Garside's  well-composed 
On  the  Hi  idgewater  Canal,  Stockton  lit  ath,  (  In  shire  .  w  hereas 
Mr.  William  Hoggatt's  Lati  Summer,  Onchan,  I.O.M., 
compels  attention  by  the  directness  of  its  attack.  Bold, 
satisfying  treatment  distinguishes  .  /  Bric-a-brac  Shop  in 
York,  a  picturesque  study  of  overhanging  houses  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Squirrell ;  Mr.  II.  Tittensor's  V amies,  Britta 
Mr.  (, onion  M.  Forsyth's  Mr.  Hewlett's  Factory,  Xo.  2; 
Mr.  Frank  11.  Mason's  The  Departun  0)  II  MS.  'La 
Lutine  "  ;  and  Mr.  Leonard  Walker's  The  Butterfly — a 
flux  of  colour,  having  a  girl  standing  in  a  shaft  of  sunshine 
that  stabs  the  silence  of  an  ancient  barn  as  its  pictorial 
motif. 

Mr.  Fred  Roe's  "  Your  Name  and  College,  Sir?" — an 
undergraduate  in  trouble  with  a  Proctor — has  an  in- 
triguing subject,  ably  stated,  and  interpreting  a  night 
effect  with  considerable  success.  Miss  D.  W.  Hawksley's 
group  of  a  dozing  grandmother  and  a  wistful  girl  listening 
to  Dance  Music  till  Midnight  is  a  well-considered  and 
realised  stud \  ol  what  happens  in  many  a  country  cottage 
with  a  wireless  "portable."  Mr.  Peter  A.  Hay's  forcible 
portrait  study  of  a  woman  in  black,  The  Red  Carnation, 
is  familiar  to  frequenters  of  the  Arts  Club  ;  and  Mr.  Roe's 
Sylvia  (Miss  S    Wickes)  shows  the  charming  daughter  of 


a  well-known  professional  antique  expert.  Apart  from 
Mr.  Lionel  Edwards'  Battle  of  Glenshiel  and  Battle  of 
Culloden,  historical  and  "  costume  "  painting  has  but 
little  to  show  us  ;  and  sporting  art  is  led  by  Mr.  Charles 
Simpson's  deft,  convincing  "long  shot"  of  The  Pytchley 
near  Cottesbrook. 

Mr.  Squirrell's  agreeable  Eze — a  sentinel  of  the  Cote 
d'Azur  is  handled  with  his  wonted  "  snap,"  especially 
in  the  foreground  and  middle  distance,  though  less  so  in 
the  background.  Winter  sports  enthusiasts  will  find  The 
Snowclad  Slopes  competently  recalled  for  them  by  Mr. 
Arthur  J .  W.  Burgess.  Other  attractive  items  are  Mr. 
Terrick  Williams'  tiny  sketch  of  St.  Tropez,  somewhat 
recalling,  without  imitating,  Brabazon  ;  Mr.  Edwin 
Byatt's  poppies  irradiated  by  the  light  from  The  Side 
Windows  ;  Mr.  Stanislaus  S.  Longley's  amusing  decora- 
tions, inspired  by  Early  Victorian  ornaments — Chez 
Grandmcre  and  Les  Amoureux  ;  Miss  Dorothy  Adamson's 
dashing  study  of  cart  horses  in  Autumn's  Sunshine  ;  and 
Mr.  Kenneth  D.  Shoesmith's  boldly  designed  composition 
of  H.M.  Yacht  "  Victoria  and  Albert,"  Cowes.  Among 
other  artists  who  should  be  mentioned  are  Mr.  James 
Clark  (A  Towel  Turban),  Mr  Martin  Hardie,  Mrs.  Helen  L. 
Cochrane,  Mr.  Gerald  \<  kennan,  the  Earl  of  Ypres,  Mr. 
George  Graham,  Mr.  Charles  Harvey,  Mr.  Barrett  Talbot 
Kelly,    .111(1    Mr.    James    S.    Mann.      Thorney    I. isle. 

"THE  1933  AUCTION  " 
Barrie's  MS.  ot  Shall  we  join  the  Ladit  -.  Galsworthj  's 
MS.  of  The  /■nst  and  th<  Last,  and  manuscripts  and 
autographed  first  editions  by  other  famous  authors  will 
be-  offered  at  an  Evening  Auction,  on  May  9th,  at  London- 
derry House.  Bark  Lane,  in  aid  ol  working  class  housing 
in  Westminster  (Pulford  Streel  Fund)  Pictures,  objets 
1  '  etc.,  will  also  In-  sold.  Tile  gallery  and  drawing 
rooms  of  Londonderr  1 1  ■  ■  1 1  e  are  being  thrown  open  for 
the  occasion.  Invitations,  5s  each,  including  catalogue, 
are  obtainable  from  tin-  lion.  Organising  Secretary,  [93  ; 
Auction,  65,  Victoria   Street,   London,  S.W.i. 

B.A.D.A. 

I  in  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  will  hold  its 
sixteenth  Annual  General  Meeting  at  Willis's  Rooms, 
King  Street .  St.  James's,  S.W.i  (by  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding),  on  Wednesday, 
M.i\    24th. 

I  lie  twelfth  Annual  Banquet  takes  place  on  May  25th, 
at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  and  will  be  followed  by  a  Dance. 

MR.    HASLEHUST'S    "GARDENS'' 

Mr.  E.  W.  HASLEHUST'S  water  colours  of  Rock  Gardens 
and  Flower  Harmonies  at  the  Greatorex  Galleries  (Grafton 
Street,  London),  were  a  delight  to  look  upon,  and  the 
versatility  of  his  moods  in  depicting  aspects  of  light  was 
well-nigh  amazing.  Whether  he  essayed  the  rich  afternoon 
sun  touching  on  the  dying  Virginia  creeper,  as  in  The 
Manor,  Bradford-on-Avon,  or  more  subdued  tones  such 
as  in  the  Lancaster  Gate  Fountain,  Kensington,  with  its 
admirably  sugg,  stivi  tmish,  he  was  equally  at  home.  The 
artist's  delight  in  his  work  is  evident,  and  one  of  the 
concomitant  results  of  his  observation  is  doubtless  the 
fact  that  such  works  are  pleasing  to  live  with.  If  you 
have  not  had  the  fortune  to  see  the  localitv  which   he 
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"BERRY    GATHERERS,    MORAYSHIRE"  BY    SIR 

DAVID    MURRAY,    R.A.,    P.R.I.  AT    THE    ROYAL 
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depicts,  clothed  in  the  special  conditions  under  which 
it  has  presented  itself  to  him,  you  will  surely  wish  to 
make  acquaintance  with  it  ;  and,  if  you  should  happen 
to  be  conversant  with  the  place,  you  list  to  renew  the 
acquaintance — and  see  it  as  Mr.  Haslehust  did.  The 
focusing  on  the  central  interest  in  A  Sunk  Garden  was 
so  well  carried  out  that  only  a  close  inspection  disclosed 
the  great  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill  displayed  in 
the  more  loosely  handled  foreground.  Some  of  the 
smaller  drawings  were  equally  arresting  :  the  brilliance 
of  The  Manor  Farm,  Interlakcn,  contrasting  with  the 
equally  truthful  reticence  of  Old  Elvet  Bridge,  Durham. 
— Fred  Roe. 

AND    NOW    THE    BIRMINGHAM    GROUP 

"  The  Birmingham  Group  " — to  quote  Mr.  S.  C. 
Kaines  Smith — "  is  a  gay  adventure."  It  reminds  "  tin- 
world  that  the  word  '  Birmingham  '  does  not  necessarily 
connote  either  direct  descent  from  David  Cox,  or  bondage 
in  the  chains  of  the  pre-Raphaelites."  With  Sir  Barry 
Jackson  as  President,  this  new  society  consists  of  ten 
members  (Jean  Campbell,  Alice  M.  Coats,  Florence 
Engelbach,  E.  Joyce  Francis,  Mabel  Greenberg,  Lincoln 


Jenkins,  Eric  Lea,  William  Sherwood,  B.  Fleetwood 
Walker,  E.  Mary  Wilkinson),  and  two  Honorary  Members 
(G.  L.  Brockhurst  and  Henry  Rushbury)  ;  while  Mr. 
Joseph  Southall  was  represented  by  invitation  at  the  first 
exhibition.  This  was  held,  not  at  Birmingham,  but  at 
the  Palser  Gallery  (27,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London), 
under  Mr.   G   Douglas  Thomson's  auspices. 

OLD    AND    MODERN    DRAWINGS 

An  extraordinary  variety  of  all  styles  and  periods  was 
presented  in  the  annual  exhibition  of  water  colours  and 
drawings  at  Messrs.  Agnew's  galleries  (Old  Bond  Street, 
London).  The  drawings  included  important  studies  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Rem- 
brandt's Story  of  Job  ;  the  water  colours  ranged  from 
Cozens  and  Turner  to  Messrs.  John  Nash  and  Michael 
Rothenstein.  Among  the  contemporary  items  an  out- 
standing exhibit  was  Mr.  Gilbert  Spencer's  large  work, 
The  Inn  Garden,  distinguished  by  the  sensitive  drawing 
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of  the  bare  trees  and  the  sense  of  light  which  pervaded 
the  whole  of  this  scholarly  composition.  Mr.  Muirhead 
Bone's  Standing  Stones  of  Stenness,  Orkney,  dramatically 
seen  under  stormy  conditions,  Dr.  D.  S.  MacColl's  slight 
but  elegant  Barge  at  Richmond,  Mr.  Charles  Cheston's 
Ely  :  Evening,  seen  through  a  sun  haze,  Mr.  Martin 
Hardie's  limpid  design,  Padstow  Harbour,  and  Mr.  Roger 
Fry's  Stream  in  Suffolk,  were  other  contributions  of  note. 
Among  the  earlier  works  were  a  most  delightful  pencil 
and  wash  drawing  of  Brighton  Beach,  by  Constable, 
Girtin's  Winchester  Cathedral  :  Interior,  and  a  most 
capable  and  interesting  three-quarter-length  portrait, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Harding,  by  the  Irish  eighteenth-century 
artist,  Thomas  Hickey. — Frank  Rutter. 

STOCKHOLM    ART   CONGRESS 

Sir  Eric  Maclagan  wishes  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  thirteenth  Congress  of  Art  History,  which  will  be 
attended  bv  scholars  of  note  from  all  over  the  world,  will 
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be  held  at  Stockholm  from  September  4th-yth.  A  pro- 
gramme of  "  communications  "  has  been  arranged  dealing 
with  most  phases  of  European  Art,  and  having  special 
reference  to  the  Art  of  the  North  ;  but  excluding  Oriental. 
Expeditions  before  and  after  the  Congress  have  been 
planned  to  various  parts  of  Sweden,  and  special  facilities 
will  be  available  for  visiting  private  collections  at  Stock- 
holm and  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  reduction  of  25  per 
cent,  on  fares  and  special  prices  at  hotels  are  among  the 
privileges  of  membership  of  the  Congress,  which  is  open 
to  anyone  at  a  cost  of  25  Swedish  crowns  (about  27s.  6d.) 
for  full  members,  and  12  crowns  for  associate  members 
(relations  of  full  members).  Sir  Eric  Maclagan  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  English  Committee,  and  further  information 
is  obtainable  from  Mr.  Leigh  Ashton,  Victoria  and  Albeit 
Museum,  London,  S.W.7. 

NATIONAL     ART-COLLECTIONS     FUND     GIFT 
TO    SHEFFIELD 

The    National    Art-Collections    Fund    has    purchased 
and   presented   to   tin-   Weston    Park    Museum,    Sheffield, 
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the  Sanders  Fiske  collection  <il  cutlery  \\  liii  h  u  .1-  rei  ently 
sold  in  London. 

The  collection  is  an  acquisition  of  the  greatesf  im- 
portance which  will,  in  a  marked  degree,  enhance  the 
range  and  artistic  interest  of  the  Museum  collection  that 
has  been  in  process  of  formation  throughout  many  years. 

The  Sanders  Fiske  Collection  comprises  [98  articles  of 
cutlery  knives,  forks  and  spoons,  principally  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  with  handles  "i 
gold,  silver,  amber,  ivory,  porcelain,  etc.,  displaying  fine 
work  by  English  and  Continent.il  craftsmen.  There  are 
many  rare  and  notable  specimens,  including  a  set  ol 
twelve  knives  with  ivory  handles  representing  nine  of  the 
Apostles  and  SS.  Luke.  Mark  and  Paul — probably  French, 
about   the   year    1600. 

In  a  brief  note  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  wide 
range  of  materials  and  craftsmanship  used  in  the  decora- 
tion of  this  excellent  collection,  but  an  illustrated  article 
will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  The  Connoisseur. 

NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  ACCESSIONS 

To  commemorate  the  opening  of  the  new  Duveen  Wing 
of    the    National    Portrait    Gallery,    the    National    Art- 
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Collections  Fund  has  purchased  and  presented  to  the 
Gallery  a  panel  portrait  of  Margaret  Pole,  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  painted  in  1535.  The  portrait  (19J  in.  by  24 
in.)  is  a  rare  example  of  the  English  School  of  the  time 
of  Holbein,  but  no  name  of  any  painter  can  be  definitely 
suggested.  In  style  it  has  affinities  u  ith  that  of  Johannes 
Corvus  and  the  contemporary  painters  of  the  Low 
Countries.  In  1541,  six  years  alter  the  date  of  this 
portrait,    the    Countess     .1    me.  e    of    Edward    IV.     was 

I'.n  1mii.ii    1\      Ilk   Ned     to    death     .is    a     i,    .nil     ol     lie]     - 's, 

Cardinal  Pole's,  book,  Pro  Ecclesiastica  unitatis  defen- 
siotl(    .     and   her  name  was   included   in   the  list  of  English 

Confessors  and    Martyrs  recently  beatified  at  Rome. 

Lord  Wakefield  also  displayed  his  interest  in  the 
Cillery  by  .1  gem  rou  gift  ol  sketch  portraits  by  Orpen 
and  Sargent.  Ml  deal  with  personalities  of  or  associated 
with  the  Greal  War,  and  some  ol  the  <  (rpens  wen-  included 
in  the  winter  exhibition   at    Burlington    House. 

An  illustrated  article  on  the  Duveen  Winy  appeared 
in  our  last  issue. 

NEW     STAINED     GLASS     AT    YORK     MINSTER 

The  glass  in    the  two   lancets  in  the  north    wall  of  the 
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transept  of  York  Minster  on  the 
west  side  of  the  "  Five  Sisters  " 
window  has  been  rearranged  and 
added  to  by  Mr.  Reginald  Bell 
(Clayton  &  Bell),  and  was  unveiled 
by   the   Duchess  of    York  on  April 

loth 

The  western  of  these  lancets, 
containing  three  modern  roundels 
with  Scriptural  subjects  set  in 
modern  grisaille  glass  of  thirteenth- 
century  style,  has  not  been  altered 
except  for  a  lightening  of  the  tone 
of  the  bolder.  The  eastern  lancet, 
which  showed  one  roundel  only — a 
red  rose  with  a  white  one  in 
pretence  (late  fifteenth  century) 
within  ancient  fragments — set  in 
plain  quarries,  has  been  brought 
into  keeping  with  its  fellow  lancet 
by  the  substitution  of  modern 
grisaille  for  the  quarries.  In  this 
grisaille  three  roundels,  in  line  with 
those  in  the  western  lancet,  have 
been  inserted,  the  central  one 
being   the  Tudor  rose,   which  was 

there  before  and  the  other  two  being  new.  The  upper 
roundel  contains  two  cartouches,  the  one  bearing  the 
Royal  arms  with  the  Duke  of  York's  label,  ensigned  with 
the  Garter,  and  the  other  the  paternal  arms  of  the  Duchess 
of  York — Lyon  quartering  Bowes — surrounded  by  a  chap- 
let.  The  Duke's  supporters,  with  a  rose  badge  below 
the  arms  and  a  ducal  coronet  above,  all  in  coloured  glass 
within  an  outer  border,  complete  the  design.  In  the 
lower  roundel  is  the  badge  of  the  King's  Own  Yorkshire 
Light  Infantry — a  hunter's  horn  with  a  white  rose  within 
its  turnover,  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown — set  in  coloured 
glass  with  outer  borders.  This  heraldic  array  is  designed 
to  be  a  memorial  to  the  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry,  of 
which   the   Duchess  of  York  is  Colonel-in-Chief. 

The  general  effect  of  Mr.  Bell's  work  is  entirely  good, 
for  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  grisaille  which  does  not 
clash  with  the  ancient  glass  near  it — a  considerable 
achievement — and  the  coloured  roundels  do  not  detract 
from  the  symmetry  of  the  grisaille.  Coming  to  detail  : 
while  one  may  regret  that  the  artist  has  not  found  it 
practicable  to  keep  his  heraldry  in  harmony  with  the 
thirteenth-century  style  of  its  setting,  but  has  adopted, 
instead,  the  very  modern  guise  in  which  it  appears  in 
the  window,  one  can  only  praise  the  craftsmanship  whit  h 
has  inspired  the  work,  in  particular  the  drawing  of  the 
heraldic  beasts  and  the  balance  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  design. — F.S.E. 

ART  TREASURES  OF  THE  LATE  CORA, 
COUNTESS  OF  STRAFFORD 

Wiivi  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  sales 
ol  the  year  is  dated  to  commence  at  30,  Grosvenor  Square, 
London,  on  May  1st,  when  the  whole  of  the  well- 
known  collection  of  late  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  English  and  French  furniture,  pictures  and  other 
art  objects  will  be  dispersed  by  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Henson. 
Occupying  four  days,  the  sale  will  include  many  museum 
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specimens,  embracing  some  fine 
examples  of  "  sea-weed  "  mar- 
quetry, early  petit-point  needle- 
work, numerous  mirrors  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  periods,  clocks 
of  every  description  by  famous 
makers ;  also  some  rare  old  Chinese 
porcelain,  including  a  fine  pair  of 
famille  rose  birds  of  large  dimen- 
sions. 

Amongst  the  pictures,  in  addition 
to  some  primitives,  are  works  by 
famous  masters,  and  also  Sargent's 
well-known  portrait  of  the  Countess. 

"LE    BAISER"    AT 
CHELTENHAM 

Rodin's  Le  Baiser  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  criticism 
at  one  time  or  another  by  the 
"  pewer  "  in  thought.  Not  long 
ago,  a  recrudescence  of  it  occurred 
at  Lewes,  causing  a  certain 
amount  of  mingled  heart-burning 
and  amusement  in  the  picturesque 
capital  of  Sussex. 
Mr.  H.  Asa  Thomas,  of  Lewes,  has  now  lent  his  marble 
group  of  Le  Baiser  to  the  Cheltenham  Art  Gallery  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  idea  was  peculiarly  happy,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Rodin  was  staying  at  Cheltenham 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914.  Mr.  D.  W.  Herdman, 
Curator  of  the  Gallery,  informs  us  that  this  important 
work  of  art,  which  is  carved  from  a  3f-ton  block  of 
marble,  and  is  insured  for  £8,000,  is  attracting  con- 
siderable numbers  of  visitors. 

BELLEROCHE    DECORATED 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  created  Mr.  Albert  de 
Belleroche,  the  eminent  lithographer  and  painter,  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  the  investiture  being 
effected  in  London  by  the  Belgian  Ambassador.  Mr.  de 
Belleroche  recently  held  an  exhibition  of  his  lithographs 
at  the  Royal  Library  of  Brussels,  and  presented  several 
hundred  impressions  to  the  Royal  Museum.  This  col- 
lection, including  various  scarce  items,  represents  the  full 
extent  of  the  artist's  ceuvre  in  this  medium,  of  which  he 
is  an  acknowledged  master. 

BRUSHWORK 

Mr.  Norman  Lloyd's  recent  exhibition  at  the  Leger 
Galleries  (13,  Old  Bond  Street,  London),  showed  how 
greatly  his  style  depends  on  brushwork  for  its  appeal. 
His  method  of  painting  a  sky — as  in  the  shimmering  Paris 
from  Mont  Valerein — can  be  an  object  lesson  in  obtaining 
variety  by  means  of  a  just  sufficiently  irregular  pattern 
in  the  actual  handling.  To  this  quality,  linear  design 
is  often  added  (e.g.,  Mountains  and  Cultivation)  ;  while 
in  the  fascinating  composition  of  red,  green  and  yellow 
punts  on  The  Seine,  near  Paris,  it  is  design  plus  attractive 
colour  that  are  the  predominant  factors. 

CIVIL   SERVICE  ART 

Comprising  some  460  exhibits,  the  ninth  annual  Civil 
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Service  Exhibition  of  Arts  recently  held  in  the  North 
Court  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  was  a  notable 
tribute  to  the  keen  interest  and  skill  of  the  contributors 
as  a  whole.  There  is  no  disguising  genuine  enthusiasm, 
and  in  all  sections  of  the  display — Water  Colours  and 
Pastels,  Oils,  Etchings,  Black  and  White,  Lino-Cuts, 
Pictorial  Photography  and  Applied  Arts  and  Crafts — were 
to  be  found  signs  of  originality  in  outlook  and  pleasure  in 
execution.  Amongst  the  photographs  some  especially 
attractive  work  was  shown,  as  for  example,  Lily  Pads, 
by  Mr.  H.  Atkinson,  Old  Highgate,  by  Mr.  M.  Huntley, 
and  Bodiam  Castle,  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Pithouse.  In  other 
sections  were  noted  Mr.  Martin  Hardie's  Low  Tide  ;  Mr. 
W.  E.  Greengrass's  Hurdles  ;  Mr.  Basil  S.  Long's  Near 
Aldworth,  Berkshire  ;  Mr.  W.  Highman's  Smoke  and 
Industry  ;  Mr.  E.  E.  Brannan's  The  Farm  on  the  Hill 
and  Mr.  S.  L.  A.  Cook's  Delphiniums.  The  smoothly 
sinuous  contours  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Bedford's  remarkable  plant- 
form  carvings  demanded  an  approach  abruptly  different 
from  the  remainder  of  the  exhibition  :  an  approach 
towards  which  the  pleasant  pottery  of  Messrs.  Rowland 
Koster  and  John  Bew  was  but  the  slightest  of  steps. 


THE    ART    OF   ADVERTISEMENT 

It's  quicker  by  rail — it's  quicker  by  rail  it's  quicker 
by  rail.  How  naturally  these  well-chosen  syllables  meH 
into  the  rhythm  oi  railway  coach  wheels  revolving  .it 
high  speed.  A  step  further  and  an  active  imagination 
will  picture  the  train  itself.  Admirable  !  What  stranger 
backbone  for  a  rail  publicity  drive  could  be  devised  ? 
Clothe  the  backbone  in  bold,  attractive  lines  and  i  urves, 
skilful  in  design,  striking  in  colour,  appealing  to  all  taste, 
and  you  have — well,  the  L.N.E.R.  poster  output  lor 
1933.  The  intelligent  way  in  which  this  Company  lias 
seized  its  advertising  opportunities  in  recent  years  is 
common  knowledge  among  those  who  study  the  progress 
of  publicity  in  general  and  posters  111  particular. 
More  especially  is  this  noticeable 
to-day  since  the  promise  of  im- 
provement in  post  1  1  design,  oi 
which  there  was  mm  h  hopeful 
evidence  a  year  or  two  ago,  has 
not  been  fulfilled.  And  at  the 
present  time,  when  trade  is  de- 
pressed   and    advertising   needs   to 

exert  its  most  persuasive  powers  to 
attract  business,  there  is  a  plague 
of  ill-considered  vulgarity  on  the 
hoardings  The  spacious  New 
Burlington  Galleries  (Burlington 
Gardens,  London)  could  scarcely 
accommodate  the  persons  responsi- 
ble for  so  much  bad  taste — win.  h 
is  a  pity,  since  a  visit  to  the 
L.N.E.R.  exhibition  might  well  have 
instigated  a  change  oi  policy  among 
certain  les-,  hardened  cases.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
that  this  year's  range  of  posters  is 
probably  the  most  interesting  of  a 
long  and  successful  series.  With 
1111  leased  realisation  of  what  a  big 
railway   company   has    to    otter  the 
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public,  the  L.N.E.R.  has  begun  to  exploit  aspects  of  its 
activities  other  than  holiday  travel.  The  dining-car  service, 
for  example,  is  naively  extolled  in  Mr.  Austin  Cooper's 
humorous  Chef  and  Waiter  ;  while  the  handling  of  freight 
is  competently  dealt  with  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Gawthorn  in 
Capacity — Mobility  on  the  L.N.E.R.  Attention  has  been 
directed,  also,  to  the  value  of  advertising  on  the  Continent, 
and  London,  a  thought-provoking  glimpse  of  the  Metro- 
polis through  the  Tower  Bridge,  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Mason, 
is  well  suited  to  its  purpose.  Nor  is  the  Company  less 
resourceful  when  appealing  to  advertisers  themselves  : 
Mr.  F.  C.  Herrick's  Post  on  the  L.N.E.R.  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  designs  seen  for  a  long  time  Health  and 
Sport  are  served  with  equal  effectiveness  :  Michael's  An 
East  Coast  Tonic  is  redolent  of  joyous  fitness,  and  Mr. 
S.  C.  Goodenough's  picturisation  of  Whatever  Your  Sport, 
the  L.N.E.R.  will  sell  you  a  Cheap  Ticket  is  both  novel 
and  full  of  movement.  But  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  the 
multifarious  places  and  districts  the  railway  serves  that 
the  versatility  of  L.N.E.R.  publicity  is  fully  shown. 
Contrast  Mr.  Fred  Taylor's  stately  and  magnificent 
Fountains  Abbey,  Yorkshire  (regretting,  in  passing,  the 
jarring  lettering  of  the  word  "  Ripon  "),  with  his  lively 
Bridlington.  Note  Mr.  Tom  Purvis's  powerful  symbolism 
111  East  Anglia  a  splendid  design — and  the  unerring 
sell,  lion  ol  dominant  features  in  the  landscapes  of 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Essex  and  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Ludwig 
llohlwem's  Edinburgh,  Schabelsky's  black-and-white 
Rambles  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  Mr.  Frank  Newbould's 
Felixstowe  are  outstanding  instances  ol  this  diverse 
handling;  ol  kmdied  siil>|eits  \mon.i;  the  twelve  designs 
submitted  by  students  ol  the  Royal  College  of  Art, 
Mr.  B.  A.  Carter's  Night  Pullman  to  Scotland  is  un- 
questionably a  line  effort — notable  lor  its  attractive 
colour  and  skilful  incorporation  oi  lettering.  In  short, 
large  as  is  the  debt  which  poster  ait  in  Britain  owes  to 
the  Underground,  thai  go-ahead  organisation  will  have  to 
be  looking  to  its  advertising  laurels, 
or  "  steam  "  will  overhaul  "  Elei  - 
tn<  lty." — J.  R.  FAWCETT  THOMP- 
SON. 


BRITISH    MUSEUM 

WANTS   SPORTING 

PRINTS 

Tut;  Editor's  appeal,  on  p.  327, 
asking  readers  to  support  the 
British  Museum's  scheme  for  ac- 
quiring an  adequate  collection  of 
sporting  prints,  is  bound  to  bring 
us  many  enquiries  concerning  the 
In  1  iture  on  the  subject.  Practi- 
cal lv  every  book  on  old  sporting 
art  must  of  necessity  mention 
engravings,  but  the  second  (revised 
and  enlarged)  edition  of  The  Story 
of  British  Sporting  Prints,  by  the 
late  Captain  Frank  Siltzer  (pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Halton  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  at  2  guineas)  is  an  invaluable 
record,  at  once  for  its  fullness  and 
precision  with  which  individual 
items  are  listed. 
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Xvomance     ol     the        Evarly     JVLauritius 

By  DOUGLAS   ARMSTRONG 


The  recent  dispersal  in  London  of  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  early  postage  stamps  of  the  island 
of  Mauritius  that  has  been  brought  together  recalls  the 
romantic  history  surrounding  these  much-sought-after 
postal  emissions. 

The  first  of  the  British  colonies  to  emulate  the  example 
of  the  Mother  Country,  by  adopting  Rowland  Hill's 
adhesive  label  as  a  means  of  postal  prepayment,  the 
Government  of  Mauritius  introduced,  as  early  as  Sep- 
tember 21st,  1847,  postage  stamps  of  id.  and  2d.  de- 
nomination modelled,  so  far  as  local  conditions  permitted, 
upon  those  which  had  already  been  in  use  in  Great  Britain 
for  just  over  seven  years.  These  were  the  world-famous 
varieties  having  the  words  "  Post  Office  "  inscribed  on 
the  left  of  the  rather  unflattering  vignette  of  Queen 
Victoria,  engraved  side  by  side  upon  a  diminutive  copper 
plate  by  J.  Barnard,  a  French  watchmaker,  of  Port  Louis. 
Of  the  thousand  copies  originally  struck  off  by  hand,  one 
at  a  time,  a  considerable  proportion  was  used  upon 
invitations  to  a  ball  given  by  Lady  Gomm,  wife  of  the 
Governor,  but  no  more  than  twenty-five  examples  are 
known  to  philatelists  to-day. 

The  Mauritius  section  of  the  celebrated  "  Manus  " 
Collection  of  British  Empire  stamps,  as  sold  at  Plum- 
ridge's  on  March  10th  last,  contained  a  nice  copy  of  the 
id.  "  Post  Office  "  stamp  upon  the  original  envelope 
addressed  to  "  H.  Adam,  Esq.,  Jnr."  (a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council),  and  cancelled  with  the  local  "  Penny 
Post  "  mark,  in  an  oblong  frame.  Bidding  started  at 
£700  and  quickly  advanced  to  £2,400,  at  which  very 
favourable  figure  it  was  finally  knocked  down  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Allen,  of  Wanstead.  It  was  one  of  the  later 
discoveries,  having  been  brought  to  light  in  1898,  and 
acquired  in  the  following  year  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Duveen,  who  subsequently  sold  it  through  Mr.  \V.  H. 
Peckitt  to  M.  Manus  in   1909. 

A  somewhat  less  fine,  but  good  average,  copy  of  the 
2d.  "  Post  Office  "  in  unused  state  fell  to  the  same  buyer 
for  only  £1,750.  This  was  the  specimen  originally  sold 
to  M.  Moens,  of  Brussels,  in  1869  by  Mme.  Dubois  for 
the  modest  sum  of  100  francs  !  It,  too,  was  formerly  in 
the  Duveen  Collection,  and  came  into  the  possession  of 
M.  Manus  at  the  same  time  as  the  companion  id.  stamp 
already  mentioned. 

With  an  increasing  demand  for  the  post  office  stamps 
it  was  quickly  found  that  the  method  of  taking  single 
impressions  from  the  double  plate  was  too  laborious  to 
maintain  the  supply,  and  the  same  engraver  was  instructed 
to  prepare  two  separate  plates,  each  consisting  of  twelve 
replicas  of  the  required  denomination,  from  which  the 
labels  might  be  printed  in  sheets  of  convenient  size. 


In  the  absence  of  mechanical  aids  to  reproduction, 
each  of  the  twelve  stamps  had  to  be  separately  traced 
with  the  burin,  so  that  there  are  now  a  dozen  varieties 
of  each  denomination  distinguishable  by  philatelic 
specialists.  In  the  case  of  these  stamps  the  inscription 
at  the  side  was  amended  to  read  "  Post  Paid." 

Particular  attention  had  been  paid  by  M.  Manus  to 
the  plating  of  the  "  Post  Paid  "  series  of  Mauritius  stamps, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  2d.  value,  at  least,  a  full  recon- 
structed plate  of  twelve  varieties  was  included,  although 
they  were  sold  as  individual  items.  Some  of  the  early 
impressions  from  these  plates  in  their  pristine  state  are 
as  rare,  almost,  as  their  much-esteemed  predecessors.  Yet 
an  early  impression  of  the  id.  orange  on  thick  yellowish 
paper  in  unused  condition  fetched  a  mere  £46,  whilst 
the  extremely  scarce  indigo-blue  shade  of  the  2d.  only 
reached  £66. 

In  the  "  Post  Paid  "  series  occurs  that  most  interesting 
and  popular  error  of  inscription,  "  Penoe  "  for  "  Pence  "  ; 
being  the  sixth  stamp  on  the  plate  of  the  2d.  value.  A 
fine  copy,  postally  used  and  with  large  margins,  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Allen  for  the  almost  nominal  figure 
of  £90. 

The  original  plates,  taken  into  service  in  May,  1848, 
had  deteriorated  by  the  early  part  of  1858,  to  such  an 
extent  that  another  local  engraver,  M.  Lapirot,  was 
entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  a  new  one  for  the  2d. 
stamp.  This,  issued  in  March  of  that  year,  was  even 
less  successful  than  that  produced  by  Barnard,  and  is 
one  of  the  grossest  caricatures  of  Queen  Victoria  ever 
perpetrated  upon  a  postage  stamp.  Designated  the  "small 
fillet  "  type,  an  apparently  unused  pair  of  this  stamp 
sold  for  as  little  as  £40.  This  highly  unsatisfactory 
design  was  only  in  circulation  until  October,  1859,  when 
the  original  plate  of  the  2d.  "  Post  Paid  "  stamp  was 
re-engraved  by  Mr.  Sherwin,  a  master  at  the  Royal 
College,  Port  Louis,  who  in  so  doing  evolved  the  variety 
known  to  philatelists  as  the  "  Large  Fillet,"  of  which  an 
apparently  unused,    but  in   fact   repaired   copy,    realised 

£3'- 

Ultimately,  hand-engraving  was  abandoned  in  favour 
of  lithography,  two  values  being  produced  by  the  latter 
process  at  the  establishment  of  M.  Dardenne  at  the 
Chausee,  Port  Louis,  and  first  placed  on  public  sale  in 
December,  1859.  It  is  known  as  the  "  Greek  border  " 
type,  and  one  of  the  best  prices  obtained  was  £19  10s. 
for  a  rather  nice  pair  of  the  id.  vermilion  on  a  small  piece 
of  the  original  envelope.  These  were  the  last  of  the 
so-called  "  native  "  issues  which  finally  gave  place  in  i860 
to  stamps  of  a  more  finished  character  engraved  and 
printed  by  the  London  firm  of  Thomas  De  La  Rue  &  Co. 


"NATIVE"    STAMPS    OF   MAURITIUS,    1847-59 

2D.    "POST    OFFICE"    (SEPT.,     1847)  2D.    "POST    PAID,"    ERROR    "  PENOE  "    (MAY,    1848) 

2D.    "SMALL   FILLET"    (MARCH,    1859)  2D.    "LARGE    FILLET"    (OCT.,    1859) 

ID.    GREEK    BORDER     (DEC,    1859) 
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IN     THE     SALEROOM 
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With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  pictures  offered  in 
the  London  salerooms  during  March  were  merely  second- 
rate,  and  bidding  correspondingly  dull.  When,  however, 
a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  did  turn  up,  a  healthy 
contest  ensued,  suggesting  that  the  market  would  have 
welcomed  the  advent  of  a  really  first-class  sale.  As  it 
happened,  the  most  notable  dispersal  during  this  period 
was  that  at  Christie's  on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 
The  141  lots,  which  totalled  nearly  £7,000,  were  drawn 
from  various  sources.  A  small  collection,  belonging  to 
the  late  Dowager  Lady  Nunburnholme,  included  Rae 
burn's  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ah  vandei  Mackenzie,  of  the 
12th  and  21st  Light  Dragoons,  stand  ng  his  am 

the  bach  0]  his  charger,  painted  about  1800,  94  x  60  in. 
When  the  Raeburn  fever  was  raging  in  igrS,  the  agent 
of  Lady  Nunburnholme  gave  £3,360  for  it  in  the  Mackenzie 
sale.  It  now  went  to  the  same  agent  for  £882.  This 
pioperty  also  included  Lely,  Queen  Catherine  of  Braganza, 
in   dark  green   dress,    seated   on   an   elai  it    throne, 

48  x  39J  in.,  which  fetched  £78  12s.;  G.  B.  Moroni, 
A  Lady,  seated,  in  black  dress,  showing  white  chemisette 
at  the  neck,  and  with  gold  bracelets,  30J  x  27^  in.,  £89  5s.  ; 
and  W.  Wissing,  Lady  Elizabeth  Stanhope,  daughter  of 
the  2nd  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  seated  on  a  terrace,  with  gardens 
behind,  49^  x  39^  in.,  £54  12s.  A  bid  of  £609  was  given 
for  Arthur  Devis's  quaint  group,  The  Clavey  Fan, 
signed  and  dated  1754,  49  x  39  in.,  belonging  to  Mr. 
H.  E.  Griffith,  to  whom  the  picture  had  descended  from 
Mrs.  John  Griffith,  daughter  (it  Charles  Clavey,  Junr., 
who  is  shown  as  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age  in  the  picture. 
It  is  referred  to  in  Northouck's  History  of  London,  1773 
(p.  454).  and  was  seen  at  the  Exhibition  of  Conversation 
Pieces  at  Sir  Philip  Sassoon's  Park  Lane  residence  in  1930. 
From  anonymous  sources  came  an  unframed  sea  picture 
by  Adam  Willaerts,  depicting  The  Embarkation  of  the 
Eh  ctor  Palatine  and  his  bride,  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  James  I .,  at  Margate  on  April  25th,  1(113,  signed  and 
dated  1022,  on  panel,  y>\  x  54  in.  This  readily  found 
a  buyer  at  £44 1.  A  picture  of  the  same  event,  by  Wil- 
laerts, but  with  different  grouping  of  the  ships,  is  in  the 
Royal  Collection  at  Windsor  Castle.  £315  was  the  price 
paid  for  The  Adoration  of  tin  Shepherds,  by  Jan  Steen, 
2oi  x  24  in.  In  the  foreground  the  Virgin  is  seen  in  a 
pale  pink  bodice  with  blue  robe,  lifting  the  cloth  from 
the  Saviour,  who  lies  in  a  cradle  by  her  side,  while  a 
shepherd    kneels   in   prayer.     .)     View   of  the    Piazza   of 


St.  Mark's,  Venice,  looking  towards  the  Campanile,  with 
figures,  by  F.  Guardi,  15!  x  25J  in.,  brought  £357  ;  and 
a  like  sum  was  given  for  The  Toilet  of  Venus  :  the  goddess 
n  ilniing  on  a  couch,  while  an  angel  and  cupids  hold  a 
mirror  and  crozvn  her  with  flowers,  by  F.  Boucher,  27  X 
42J  in.  G.  Stuart's  Portrait  of  Robert  Shaw,  father  of 
Sir  Robert  Shaiv,  of  Bushey  Park,  Dublin,  in  a  grey  coat 
with  a  yellow  vest  and  white  slock,  in  a  painted  oval, 
29  x  24  in.,  fetched  £120  15s.  ;  Diana  with  Cupid's  Bow, 
by  Pompeo  Battoni,  signed  and  dated  1761,  50  x  69^  in., 
£204  15s.  ;  Bernard  Strigel's  Portrait  of  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, in  black  doublet  and  embroidered  coat,  wearing  the 
Chain  and  Jewel  of  tin  Goldi  n  Fleece,  and  holding  a  scroll 
in  his  right  hand,  on  panel,  14  X  10$  in.,  £147  ;  A  Woody 
Landscape,  with  waterfall  and  stream  in  foreground,  two 
figures  and  sheep  by  trees  on  right,  and  buildings  beyond, 
by  J.  Van  Ruisdael,  21  <  26  in.,  £99  15s.  ;  ami  /  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  in  white  dress,  with  luce  frills  tit  the  neck  and 
sleeves,  holding  a  inn,  by  I,  Hudson,  27^  x  11),  in., 
£162    [5s 

In  Christie's  sale,  on  March  3rd,  a  River  Scene,  with 
figures  and  animals,  and  /  Landscape,  with  peasants  and 
animals,  a  p.m.  bj  I  Zuccarelli,  I unnerly  in  the  Brocket 
Hall  Collection,  each  30  x  46  in.,  sold  for  £210  ;  and  £126 
was  offered  l"i"  Sir  William  Beechey's  Portrait  of  the 
h:  '  dark  brown  coat  and  while  cravat,  inscribed  by 
the  artist  on  the  back  of  the  canvas  (29J  X  24 £  in.) 
"  Portrait  of  Sir  Wm.  Beechey — \\B  pt.  179"),  with 
Japaners  Goldsize  and  Mastic  Var."  The  last-named 
picture  was  senl  for  sale  by  Mrs.  P.  E.  Baker,  great- 
great-granddaughter  "I  tin  artist.  The  highest  price  on 
March  10th,  ,{'105,  was  bid  for  A  Bretagne  landscape,  with 
two  peasa)its  in  a  stubble  field  near  some  farm  buildings, 
painted  in  1889  by  Paul  Gauguin,  23  x  28^  in.  ;  and  a 
water-colour  drawing,  by  R.  P.  Bonington,  A  Beach 
Scene,  with  a  cart  and  fisherfolk,  Sunset,  t>\  X  8J  in., 
realised    £94    10s. 

Thai  tin  day  of  the  large  picture,  whatever  its  merits 
may  be,  has  gone,  was  again  exemplified  at  Christie's, 
on  March  24th,  when  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones's  famous 
painting,  Love  and  the  Pilgrim,  measuring  62  x  122  in., 
failed  to  produce  a  higher  offer  than  £210.  This  picture, 
dedicated  to  the  artist's  friend,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  belonged 
to  the  Countess  Bubna  (formerly  Miss  Irene  Blair),  whose 
mother,  the  late  Man',  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  gave  the 
record  price  of  £5,775  for  it  in  the  Burne-Jones  sale  in 
1898.  Two  other  lots  in  the  Bubna  property  were  Peter 
Graham's  1897  Academy  picture,  Where  nought  is  heard 
but  lashing  wave  and  sea-bird's  cry,  53 J  x  73  in.,  which 
changed  hands  at  £23 1  ;  and  Sir  E.  Landseer's  pastel 
drawing,  the  Fatal  Duel  :  Two  Stags  in  the  Snow,  one 
standing  over  his  defeated  enemy,  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1861,  52J  x  73  in.,  £39  18s.  In  the  Naylor 
sale,  1875,  David  Roberts's  A  View  of  Jerusalem,  looking 
South,  ds-j\  x  73^  in.,  sold  for  £892  10s.     It  now  brought 
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only  £\o  ios.  Spirited  bidding  for  A  Fight  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  Fleets,  by  R.  Zeeman  (sometimes  called 
"  Nooms  "),  41  x  5'si  in.,  caused  it  to  reach  ^336  ;  while 
£388  ios.  was  bid  for  a  pair  of  pictures  by  W.  Shayer, 
Senr.,  The  Herdsman's  Cottage  and  The  Gamekeeper's 
Collage,  1839,  each  on  panel  and  measuring  27  x  35  in. 
John  Ferneley's  Mr.  I.  Sadler's  Mare,  Delight,  with 
1  lyapple  up,  on  the  Downs,  signed  and  dated  1833,  27  x 
36  in.,  made  £126;  G.  Stuart's  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  in 
dark  blut  coat  with  yellow  facings  and  white  stock,  29J  X 
24J  in.,  ^94  ios.  ;  anci  R.  Walker,  Oliver  Cromwell,  in 
armour,  holding  a  baton  in  his  right  hand,  and  resting  his 
left  mi  his  helmet,  49J  x  39J  in.,  £&i  18s.  In  a  two  days' 
sale  of  the  contents  of  The  Wharf,  Sutton  Courtney,  the 
home  of  the  late  Lord  Oxford  and  Asquith,  concluded 
by  Hampton  &  Sons  on  February  21st,  a  pair  of  Views 
0)  St.  James's  Park,  by  Samuel  Scott,  23  x  24  in.,  realised 
^131  5s.  ;  and  ^78  15s.  was  given  for  a  pair  of  Venetian 
Scenes,  by  Michele  Marieschi,  22  X  29^  in. 

We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Dodd  for  pointing 
out  a  slip,  due  to  accidental  telescoping  of  copy,  on  page 
208  of  our  September,  1931,  issue.  Fifteen  lines  from 
the  bottom  of  the  first  column  of  that  page  reads  "  ^294 
was  given  for  A  River  Scene,  with  an  Angler,  by  J.  Paul, 
on  panel,  15J  x  23  in.",  whereas  that  price  was  paid 
for  a  Portrait  of  a  Girl  in  pink  dress  with  white  sleeves,  and 
pearl  necklace,  attributed  to  Greuze,  23  x  18  in.  The 
Paul  panel  brought  only  £5  5s. 

AT    GENEVA 

A  Geneva  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  prices 
obtained  in  a  sale  recently  held  in  that  town  :  a  set  of 
nine  Chinese  paintings  of  the  Sung  Dynasty  made  9,000 
Swiss  francs  ;  eight  Queen  Anne  chairs,  1,700  francs  ; 
a  sofa  of  the  same  period,  2,660  francs  ;  a  pair  of  Dresden 
porcelain  candelabra,  2,150  francs  ;  a  16th-century 
Persian  miniature,  2,000  francs  ;  and  three  pieces  of 
Chinese  tapestry,  4,000  francs.  To  these  prices  must 
be  added  10  per  cent,  for  auction  charges. 


PRINTS! 


In  Sotheby's  sale  of  modern  etchings  on  March  2nd, 
a  fine  impression  of  the  only  state  of  Whistler's  Little 
Venice  (K183),  signed  with  butterfly  in  pencil,  fetched 
^70  ;  and  a  fourth  state  of  his  Upright  Venice  (K205), 
^52.  A  third  state  of  Muirhead  Bone's  Somerset  House 
(CD. 185),  made  ^62  ;  James  McBey's  Gamrie  (M.H.151) 
and  Antwerp  (M.H.214),  ^57  and  ^39  respectively.  The 
following  were  among  the  colour-prints  on  March  29th  : 
a  set  of  eight  illustrating  The  Beaufort  Hunt,  by  Henry 
Aiken,  after  W.  P.  Hodges,  which  cost  ^240  ;  An  Airing 
in  Hyde  Park,  by  T.  Gaugain,  after  E.  Dayes,  /118  ; 
a  pair  of  brilliant  proofs,  Le  Bal  Pare  and  Le  Concert, 
by  A.  J.  Duclos,  after  A.  de  St.  Aubin,  ^135  ;    a  fourth 


state  of  The  Honble.  Mr.  Leicester  Stanhope,  by  F.  Barto- 
lozzi,  after  Reynolds,  £y  1  ;  and  an  early  set  (12  plates) 
of  S.  Freudeberg's  /.('  Monument  de  Costume,  £90.  One 
of  two  known  impressions  of  the  first  state  of  Watteau's 
etching,   Les  Habits  sont  Ilaliens,   went   for  £50. 

At  Puttick  &  Simpson's,  "on  February  17th,  The  Countess 
of  Oxford,  a  mezzotint,  by  S.  W.  Reynolds,  after  Hoppner, 
finely  printed  in  colours,  was  knocked  down  at  /120  ;  and 
a  Baxter  print  of  The  Launch  of  the  Trafalgar,  £i\. 


Continuing  the  account  given  in  our  April  issue  of 
Christie's  sale  on  February  15th,  the  following  "  per  oz." 
prices  may  be  noted  : — Twelve  three-pronged  dessert 
forks,  six  Dublin,  1754,  four  probably  by  Alexander 
Richards,  Dublin,  circa  1754,  and  two  1741  (13  oz.  11  dwt.), 
80s.  ;  and  a  tea  service  of  four  pieces,  by  James  Ker, 
David  Mitchell  and  Archibald  Ure,  Edinburgh,  1739 
(48  oz.  4  dwt.),  was  bought  in  at  40s.  Under  the  heading 
of  foreign  silver  was  a  cocoanut  cup  and  cover,  with 
silver-gilt  mounts.  This  sold  "  all  at  "  for  ^37,  and  the 
purchaser  mentioned  that  he  had  good  reason  to  believe 
it  to  be  of  English  origin.  Finally,  ^290  was  the  last 
bid  for  a  toilet  service  consisting  of  five  boxes,  two  scent 
bottles  and  a  mirror,  1680,  maker's  mark  I.B.  with  a 
crescent  below.  There  was  some  keen  bidding  in  these 
rooms,  on  March  22nd,  for  a  pottery  jug  of  aubergine 
decoration,  with  silver-gilt  neck,  cover,  foot  and  a  thumb- 
piece  formed  as  a  winged  mermaid,  bearing  the  hall  mark 
date  for  1610  and  the  maker's  mark  E.S.  or  S.E.  in 
monogram.  About  ^100  was  expected  for  it,  but  it  cost 
a  buyer  £220.  A  bullet-shaped  teapot,  with  straight 
spout,  engraved  round  the  shoulder  with  a  band  of 
scrolls  and  shellwork  and  a  monogram,  by  John  Hamilton, 
Dublin,  1717  (9  oz.),  brought  160s.  per  oz.  ;  a  two-handled 
porringer  and  cover,  on  circular  foot,  with  almost  straight 
sides  and  S-shaped  handles,  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
and  flat  cover  repousse  and  chased  with  acanthus  and 
palm  leaves,  and  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms,  1676, 
maker's  mark  O.S.  and  a  trefoil  slipped  below  (18  oz. 
4  dwt.),  88s.  ;  another,  almost  similar,  1687,  maker's 
mark  I.M.  in  a  dotted  circle  (23  oz.  16  dwt.),  75s.  ;  and 
a  circular  fruit  dish  on  rim  foot,  with  scalloped  and 
ribbed  rim,  the  centre  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms,  by 
Edward  Cornoch,  1727  (9  oz.  5  dwt.),  65s.  A  two-handled 
cup  and  cover,  on  circular  foot,  decorated  with  a  band 
of  gadrooning,  vertical  strapwork  and  masks,  the  domed 
cover  surmounted  by  a  baluster  finial,  engraved  with 
the  arms  of  George  I.,  by  Petley  Ley,  1720  (60  oz.  7  dwt.), 
realised  40s.  per  oz.  At  a  later  date  the  following  in- 
scription had  been  added  : — "  This  cup  was  given  to  John 
Manley  Esq.,  by  H.R.H.  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
the  year  1738,  when  the  Prince  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Manley 
at  his  house  in  Greenwich  Park."  54s.  per  oz.  was  offered 
for  a  tankard  and  cover,  of  cylindrical  form,  with  scroll 
handle    and    corkscrew    thumb-piece,    by    Philip    Roker, 
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1700  (16  oz.  9  dwt.).  Good  prices  were  again  recorded 
on  March  28th,  when  a  pear-shaped  hot-water  jug,  on 
circular  foot,  with  domed  cover  surmounted  by  a  baluster 
knob,  and  a  handle  at  the  side,  engraved  with  a  crest, 
by  John  Wisdom,  1716  (7  oz.  10  dwt.),  changed  hands 
at  310s.  per  oz.  Other  "  per  oz."  prices  included  a 
parcel-gilt  beaker  on  circular  foot,  decorated  with  bands 
of  strapwork  and  formal  foliage,  161 2,  maker's  mark  H.M. 
conjoined  (8  oz.  12  dwt.),  which  made  300s.  ;  a  quaich, 
with  flat  shaped  handles,  engraved  with  initials  and  a 
band  of  arrowheads,  by  Thomas  Baillie,  Inverness,  circa 
1740  (3  oz.  4  dwt),  175s.  ;  a  miniature  mug,  on  reeded 
rim  foot,  1724,  and  a  miniature  tankard,  by  John  Carman, 
circa  1755  (2  oz.  5  dwt),  115s.  ;  a  tumbler  cup,  engraved 
with  a  coat-of-arms  in  plume  mantling,  1680,  maker's 
mark  I.C.  and  a  mullet  below  (5  oz.  2  dwt.),  130s.  ;  another, 
by  William  Fleming,  1716  (2  oz.  5  dwt),  110s.  ;  a  two- 
handled  porringer,  with  reeded  S-shaped  handles,  by 
Nathaniel  Lock,  1698  (3  oz.  10  dwt.),  98s.  ;  twelve  rat- 
tailed  dessert  spoons,  engraved  with  a  crest,  by  Paul 
Hanet,  1725  (14  oz.  18  dwt.),  78s.  ;  a  pear-shaped  cream 
pitcher,  on  circular  foot,  1737  (2  oz.  9  dwt.),  100s.  ;  a 
hand  taperstick,  of  circular  form,  on  three  ball  feet,  with 
pear-drop  handle,  maker's  mark  I. P.,  possibly  fot  John 
Pollock,  circa  1735  (2  oz.  7  dwt.),  80s.;  and  a  pair  of 
octagonal  trencher  salt-cellars.  by  I, i, caul  Wood,  1725 
(3  oz.  19  dwt.),  85s.  A  maidenhead  spoon,  1535,  maker's 
mark  a  basket,  sold  "  all  at  "  for  ^72  ;  and  a  seal-top 
spoon,   1575,   /17. 

In  the  silver  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on  February  9th,  .1 
porringer  and  cover,  the  howl  chased  round  the  lower 
part  with  acanthus  loliage  on  a  matted  ground,  and  the 
cover,  similarly  embossed,  having  a  pomegranate  knob, 
with  London  hall-mark  lor  [684  (34  1  ■/  |  dwt.),  realised 
105s.  per  oz.  this  piece  would  have  fetched  more  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  maker's  mark  mi  the  body  had 
been  overstamped  by  some  other  person,  A  chalice, 
with  plain  bucket-shaped  bowl  on  a  moulded  stem 
(8  oz.  2  dwt.),  made  68s.  per  oz.  The  mark  on  this 
article,  I.C.  stamped  tour  times,  and  .mother  mark, 
probably  a  castle  with  tin  !,  litis  L.G.  below,  had  not  at 
the  time  ol  the  sale  been  identified.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  mark  is  a  variant  of  either  Newcastle  or  Edin- 
burgh. A  cover  of  a  chalice,  of  paten  shape,  1567, 
maker's  mark  a  t;lot,c  (2  oz.  10  dwt.),  fetched  76s.  per  oz. 
(a  chalice  by  this  maker  is  at  West  Tisted,  Hampshire)  ; 
a  cylindrical  caster,  by  Charles  Adam,  1703  (10  oz.  9  dwt.), 
86s.  ;  and  a  set  of  three  octagonal  casters,  by  the  same 
maker,  1719  (20  oz.  5  dwt .1.  62s  "  Per  oz."  prices,  on 
March  9th,  included  a  fox-head"  drinking  cup,  with 
initials  on  the  collar,  by  John  Edwards,  1S09  (6  oz.  10 
dwt),  which  realised  140s.  ;  ami  .1  two-handled  porringer, 
chased  with  conventional  matted  tulips  and  sunflowers, 
maker's  mark  K.I).  101, s  11  oz.  11  dwt),  125s.  ;  a  plain 
octagonal  baluster  castor,  probably  by  Samuel  Welder, 
1 716  (5  oz.),  80s.  ;  a  Newcastle  beaker,  of  plain  tapering 
form,  by  William  Ramsay,  circa  1670-80  (4  oz.),  80s.; 
a  taperstick,  with  faceted  baluster  column  on  moulded 
octagonal  base,  by  John  Reed,  170S  (3  oz.  15  dwt.),  100s.  ; 
and  a  pair  of  trencher  salt-cellars,  of  plain  octagonal  shape, 
bv  Mary  Rood,  1724  (4  oz.  4  dwt.),  92--. 

At  Puttick  &  Simpson's,  on  February  23rd,  a  plain 
circular    coffee-pot,    with    domed    cover,     engraved    with 


armorials,    by   Francis    Spilsbury,    1735 
brought  40s.  per  oz. 


oz.    2    dwt.), 


Though  the  March  sales  under  this  heading  provided 
practically  nothing  of  great  importance,  a  few-  of  the 
pieces  offered  are  worth  noting.  Interest  at  Sotheby's, 
on  March  10th,  centred  in  a  fine  Chippendale  mahogany 
suite,  circa  1755,  covered  with  contemporary  gros-point 
needlework,  comprising  a  three-chair  back  settee  (69  in. 
wide)  and  eleven  chairs.  The  chairs  are  remarkable, 
bei  ause,  with  slight  variations  in  the  carving,  perhaps 
executed  at  the  whim  of  the  carver  himself,  or  at  the 
express  wish  of  the  patron  for  whom  they  were  made, 
they  are  almost  similar  to  the  chair  illustrated  on  plate  1  j 
of  Chippendale's  well-known  Gentleman  e>  Cabinet-maker's 
D  ctor.  \  large  company,  unhiding  all  the  principal 
dealers,  was  present  when  this  suite  was  offered.  Bidding 
opened  at  uiio  and  slowly  reached  ^960,  at  which  sum 
it  was  bought  in.  Apart  from  this,  the  most  important 
lot  in  the  sale  was  a  portable  or  independent  barometer, 
by  Dar,  Quare,  dated  on  tin-  dial  c68o,  which  changed 
hand  at  1120.  This  barometet,  enclosed  in  a  turned 
walnut  case,  and  chased  ormolu  expansible  feet  (40  in. 
high),  is  similar  in  type  to  the  example  illustrated  in 
Macquoid   A:    Edwards'    Dictionary  of  English   Furniture, 

Vol.   I.,  p     1  1       •  • nlv  was  given  for  a  bracket  clock, 

signed  on  the  base  of  the  dial,  Tho.  Tompion  I  on, inn 
contained  in  an  ebonised  basket-top  case,  13  in. 
high  ;  ami  at  /  40  the  hammer  fell  on  another,  in  an 
ebony  veneered  case,  by  the  17th-century  clockmaker, 
// ■(..■  /  1  of  the  Temple,  [4^  in.  high.  Other  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  pieces  included  a  sideboard  table,  with  a 
deep  iret-c  ut  frieze,  on  square  tapering  legs,  74  in.  wide, 
wlm  h  re.  <i  led  £65  ;  and  a  pair  of  ladder-back  arm-chairs, 
with  undulating  splats  carved  with  leaf  motifs,  supported 
on  square  legs  and  stretchers,  £42.  A  set  of  four  George  I. 
walnut  chairs,  with  pierced  vase-shaped  splat  backs,  on 
carved  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  claw-and-ball  feet, 
made  ^48  ;  on  March  3rd,  a  16th-century  Florentine 
casson,  ,  with  ,1  panelled  lid,  carved  in  high  relief  with 
figures  of  tritons  in  combat  and  blowing  on  conch  shells, 
68  in.  wide,  sold  for  £100. 

Only  two  lots  reached  three  figures  at  Christie's  on 
March  23rd  :  a  pair  of  Queen  Anne  gesso  tables,  supported 
on  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  club  feet,  35  in.  wide, 
fell  to  a  bid  of  ^126  ;  and  a  pair  of  George  I.  mirrors, 
in  gilt-wood  frames  carved  with  rosettes  and  strapwork, 
and  surmounted  by  pediments  with  scrolled  shells,  festoons 
of  flowers  and  vultures'  heads,  50  x  28  in.,  £130  4s. 

In  the  sale  at  The  Wharf,   Sutton  Courtney  (referred 

to   in   the  picture   section),   on   February   20th  and   21st, 

Hampton  &  Sons  obtained  £78  15s.  for  an  i8th-centurv 

bracket  clock,  by  Charles  Harvey,  enclosed  in  an  ebonised 

.  ith  ormolu  mounts,    18  in.   high. 
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SIX     CENTURIES     OF     EUROPEAN     PAINTING 
AT    CHICAGO 

In  attempting  to  give  some  indication  of  the  character 
of' the  exhibition  of  painting  which  opens  in  Chicago 
on  June  ist,  by  comparing  it  with  former  outstanding 
loan  exhibitions  held  in  America,  it  is  apparent  that  at 
no  other  time  has  any  like  assemblage  been  shown,  or, 
in  fact,  been  possible  in  the  United  States.  Though 
there  have  been  important  exhibitions  of  the  work  of 
a  single  painter,  or  of  a  certain  school,  there  has  never 
been  a  group  of  paintings,  drawn  from  museums  and 
private  collections  all  over  the  country,  which  has 
presented  European  art  from  the  thirteenth  century 
onwards  in  so  superb  a  fashion.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  On  the  occasion  of  past  exhibitions  comparable 
to  Chicago's  coming  world's  fair,  which  is  to  be  called 
a  "  Century  of  Progress,"  there  was  not  the  material 
available  that  may 
be  called  upon 
to-day.  Most  of 
these  paintings 

are  comparatively 
recent  acquisitions 
and  bear  witness 
to  the  steady  in- 
pouring  of  Euro- 
pean art  which  has 
enriched  American 
collections,  indi- 
vidual as  well  as 
public,  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  A 
change  of  emphasis 
is  also  to  be  noted 
in  that  while  the 
art  sections  of  past 
exhibitions  have 
emphasised  con- 
temporary art,  the 
coming  one,  which 
boasts  a  large  con- 
temporary group 
and  a  splendid 
showing  of  Im- 
pressionists and 
Post  -  Impression- 
ists, will  find  its 
particular  glory  in 
examples  of  the 
Gothic,  the  Renais- 
sance, the  Baroque, 
the  Rococo  and  the 
later  Neo  -  Classic 
styles  as  they  have 
been  interpreted  in 
Western  Europe. 
Those  who  have 
planned  the  "  Cen- 
tury  of   Progress  " 


NO.     I. CHARLOTTE, 


DAUGHTER    OF    FRANCOIS    I. 
I  J  1     IN.    BY    8f    IN. 
TO    BE    TENT    BY    MR.    MAX    EPSTEIN    TO    THE    CHICAGO   WORLD'S    FAIR 


have  wisely  entrusted  the  arranging  of  the  art  section  to 
the  staff  of  the  Art  Institute,  at  which  it  is  to  be  held. 
To  Robert  B.  Harshe,  Director  of  the  Institute,  and  to 
Daniel  Catton  Rich,  Associate  Curator  of  Painting,  must 
go  the  credit  for  arranging  such  a  display  as,  until 
now,  one  would  have  had  to  journey  to  Europe  to  see 

Besides  selections  from  its  own  collections,  recentlv 
enriched  with  the  Ryerson  paintings,  the  Institute  will 
receive  loans  from  twenty-three  American  museums  and 
over  two  hundred  private  collectors. 

In  the  French  and  Flemish  section  will  be  the  seven 
great  panels  of  the  Amiens  School  in  the  Ryerson  group, 
as  well  as  two  Rogier  van  der  Weydens,  a  Memling, 
and  a  Lucas  van  Leyden.  The  newly  discovered 
Breughel,  Kermess,  appears  for  the  first  time  outside 
of  its  new  home,  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.  Mr.  Max 
Epstein,   of   Chicago,    is   lending   his   exquisite   panel   by 

Jean  Clouet  of 
Charlotte,  daughter 
of  Francois  I . 

This  picture 
(No.  i.)  was  seen 
in  New  York  in  the 
Kleinberger  loan 
exhibition  of  1927, 
and  was  sent  to 
London  to  Burling- 
ton House  in  1932. 
On  the  second 
occasion  the  cata- 
logue, in  which  it 
is  No.  49,  confused 
it  with  another 
quite  similar  por- 
trait  of  the 
Princess,  slightly 
smaller  in  size, 
which  appeared  in 
the  historic  ex- 
hibition of  Frem  h 
primitives  at  the 
Louvre  in  1904, 
and  is  illustrated 
in  Dimier's  Histoire 
de  la  peinture  de 
portrait  en  France, 
Vol.  I.,  plate  5. 
The  latter  picture 
now  belongs  to 
Mr.  J.  R.  Van  Der- 
lip,  of  Minneapolis. 
Both  are  modelled 
on  a  crayon  draw- 
ing  in  the  Louvre 
(No.  1529         in 

Dimier) ,  where  the 
subject  is  identified 
as  the  daughter  of 
Francois  I. 


BY    JEAN    CLOUET 
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NO.    II. CHRIST    WALKING    ON    THE    WATERS 

INFLUENCED    EL    GRECO 


BY    TINTORETTO  SHOWING   THE    MANNER    WHK    II 

TO    BE    LENT    BY    MR.    ARTHUR    SACHS    TO     l'HE    CHICAGO    WORLD'S    FAIR 


The  work  oi    Francois  Clouet   and   Corneille  de   Lyon 

will  round  out  the  French  section  of  this  period,  and 
personify  French  aristocracy  .is  Holbein  presented  the 
English.  By  the  latter  is  the  unforgettable  portrait 
of  Catherine  How. nil.  lent  from  the  Edward  Drummond 
Libbey  Collection  at  the  Toledo  Museum.  The  same 
strain  in  portraiture  is  exemplified  in  Germany  by 
Cranach  with  his  representations  of  the  princes  and 
patricians  of  Saxony.  In  the  coming  exhibition,  Cranach 
will  be  best  seen  in  the  paintings  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  II.  Worcester,  who  have  long  been 
generous  patrons  of  the  Art    Institute. 

Before  looking  lor  parallels  to  Clouet's  art,  or  Holbein's, 
in  Italian  painting,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the 
dugento  and  the  fountain  head  of  the  Italian  school. 
Here  again  the  Ryerson  Collection  stands  at  the  keypoint 
with  its  two  early  thirteenth-century  panels  and  the 
beautiful  Segna,  Madonna  and  Saints,  from  Mrs.  Ryerson's 
collection.  Mr  Maitland  F.  Griggs,  of  New  York,  is 
sending  a  magical  little  painting  b\  ^assetta,  the  Journey 
o)  ilu  Magi  (No.  lv.i,  which  has  been  in  the  Bromley- 
Davenport  Collection  and  also  belonged  to  Lord  Houghton 
and  the  Marchioness  of  Crewe  before  its  acquisition  by 
Mr.  Griggs  in  19^5.  It  was  lent  by  him  to  the  Burlington 
House  Exhibition  of  1930.  This  painting  is  typical  of 
Sassetta's  handling  of  colour  with  its  juxtaposition  of 
pure,  brilliant  tones  and  off-shades  of  steely  blues,  faded 
pinks,  and  limpid,  neutral  greens,  but  it  is  something 
more   than   typically   Sassetta   in   in  delightful  humour, 


its  Km  sweetness  and  its  complete  escape  from  the 
trivial  despite  its  wealth  oi  incident.  Mr.  Griggs  is  also 
sending  a  Crucifixion,  which  has  long  puzzled  scholars 
this  painting  comes  from  the  Stroganoff  Collection,  and 
has  worn  attributions  to  various  painters  of  the  trecento 
belore  its  present  designation  as  by  Masolino.  Its  (  in  le 
of  horsemen  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  shows  various 
Oriental  types  who  were  so  long  to  appear  in  Italian 
art,  from  Benozzo  Gozzoli  to  Carpaccio  ;  and  of  which 
another  and  much  later  example  will  be  found  in  the 
exhibition  in  the  Worcester  Collection's  Two  Orientals, 
asi  ribed   to  Gentile   Bellini. 

The  dawn  of  the  Renaissance  is  heralded  in  the 
"  Jarves  "  Pollaiuolo,  The  Rape  of  Deianira,  lent  by 
Yale  University  ;  its  triumphal  course  is  traced  in 
Botticelli,  Giovanni  Bellini,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and 
Veronese,  and  terminates  in  Tiepolo.  Among  many 
paintings  which  may  be  pointed  out  as  typical  of  the 
essential  greatness  of  these  painters,  it  is  interesting  to 
turn  to  one  which  is  not  typical,  but  whose  unique 
qualities  have  an  important  function  in  relation  to  the 
later  development  of  still  another  master.  In  Tintoretto's 
Christ  Walking  on  the  Waters  (No.  ii.),  from  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Sachs,  one  feels  that  here  is  the  Tintoretto 
whom  El  Greco  saw  ;  who  is  not  always  so  easily  discern- 
ible as  he  is  here.  It  is  a  late  work,  and  there  is  in  it 
both  the  manner  and  the  spirit  which,  in  brief  contact, 
the  Italian  painter  passed  on  to  the  young  Cretan  on 
his   way  to   Spain. 
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NO.     III. ST.    JOSEPH    OF    ARIMATHEA 

15TH-CENTURY    STONE    FIGURE    FROM    AMIENS.     SCHOOL    OF 
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MI'SEUM    OF    ART 

El  Greco  shines  with  a  particular  luminosity  in  the 
eleven  paintings  selected  for  the  Chicago  Exhibition  ; 
the  early  Assumption  of  1577  painted  in  Toledo  for 
the   Church   of    Santo    Domingo    Antiguo,    belonging    to 


the  Art  Institute  ;  the  5/.  Martin  and  the  Beggar  from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  McCormick, 
of  Chicago,  one  of  five  versions  of  this  well-known  subject, 
and  an  exceptionally  fine  example  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Sachs's 
The  Agony  in  the  Garden,  similar  in  design  to  the  painting 
in  the  National  Gallery  ;  '  the  Annunciation,  belonging 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  M.  Coe,  of  Cleveland  ;  the  Feast 
at  the  House  of  Simon,  belonging  to  Mr.  Joseph  Winter- 
botham,  of  Burlington,  Vermont  ;  the  Parting  of  Christ 
from   Mary,   lent  from  the  Charles  Deering  Collection. 

Velazquez  should  be  noted  in  an  early  work  of  particular 
strength  when  he  was  still  much  under  the  influence 
of  his  father-in-law,  Pacheco.  This  is  the  Man  with 
the  Wine  Glass  of  the  Libbey  Collection,  Toledo  (the 
same  model  as  the  Buffoon  at  Rouen),  in  which  he 
suggests  that  he  might  have  become  the  Hals  of  Spanish 
art  if  he  had  not  turned,  like  another  Northern  painter, 
to  a  deeper  penetration  of  the  inner  nature  of  man. 

Hals  and  the  Dutch  school  are  seen  in  a  group  in 
which  Mrs.  John  R.  Thompson's  Laughing  Mandolin 
Player  is  important.  In  the  later  Flemish  section  is  a 
three-quarter  length  portrait  called  Polixena  Spinola, 
lent  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Samuel  Kress,  of  New  York. 
This  interesting  work,  which  has  not  long  been  known, 
is  given  to  Van  Dyck,  though  some  might  consider  that 
its  robust  vitality  is  nearer  to  Rubens.  The  attribution 
to  Polixena  is  uncertain,  and  the  fact  that  the  costume 
appears  to  be  English,  circa  1630,  suggests  a  possible 
connection  with  Rubens'  visit  to  England  at  that  time. 

A  later  phase  of  Italian  portrait  painting  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  recently  discovered  heads  of  Two  Orientals, 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Worcester, 
given  to  Gentile  Bellini.  Besides  his  portraits  of 
Mohammed  II.,  Bellini  made  many  other  studies  of 
Eastern  types  for  such  paintings  as  the  5/.  Mark  Preaching 
at  Alexandria,  in  the  Brera.  One  is  reminded,  too,  of 
the  spectators  in  some  of  Vittore  Carpaccio's  paintings, 
the  St.  George  Slaying  the  Dragon,  in  S.  Giorgio  degli 
Schiavoni  in  Venice,  and  The  Consecration  of  Stephen, 
in  Berlin.  The  Worcester  picture  is  exceptionally 
forceful  in  its  contrasts  :  the  thin  gaunt  face  with  its 
sharp  hooked  nose,  its  dropped  eye-lids,  next  to  the 
heavy,  round  face,  with  blunt  nose  and  eager  gaze. 
This  latter  head,  both  in  the  physiognomy  and  treatment 
of  the  turban,  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  one  of  the 
central  figures  in  the  last-named  picture. 

Eighteenth-century  English  and  French  art  present 
Hogarth,  Bonington,  Turner,  Watteau  and  Pater.  A 
portrait  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Watson,  by  Reynolds,  will 
come  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Secor,  Raeburn's 
Johnstone  Group  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Robert  W. 
S<  huette,  of  New  York,  and  the  small  oval  portrait  of 
Queen  Charlotte  from  Mr.  Jules  Bache  (No.  v.).  The 
last,  which  is  listed  in  Armstrong  (p.  193)  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  similar  oval  portrait  at  Windsor  and 
the  version  at  South  Kensington,  which  was  reproduced 
in  colour  in  The  Connoisseur,  May,   1932. 

The  exhibition  closes  chronologically  with  Turner  in 
England,  and  in  France  with  the  flowering  of  the  Classic 
style.  The  Taft  Collection  in  Cincinnati  sends  Ingres' 
Mile.  Gonin  (No.  vi.),  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Berwind,  of  New  York, 
is  contributing  David's  Mme.  Jeanne  de  Richemont  and 
her  son  Eugene,  whose  subject  has  the  charm  and  beauty 
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of  two  better-known  portraits  by  him,  those  of  Mme. 
Recamier  and  Mme.  Vigee  -  Lebrun.  This  portrait 
was  formerly  in  the  S.  Bardac  and  Vicomte  Chabert 
collections,  and,  like  so  many  of  the  paintings  in  the 
exhibition,  has  been  honoured  with  an  invitation  to 
Burlington  House   (1932). 

With  this  period  the  first  and  most  important  part 
of  the  exhibition  comes  to  a  close,  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  second  section  entitled  "  A  Hundred  Years  of 
Painting  "  (1833-1933)  and  stressing  particularly  French 
and  American  art,  while  a  still  later  view  is  seen  in  the 
large  showing  of  contemporary  art  from  Europe  and 
America.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  simultaneously 
with  the  entire  "  Century  of  Progress  Exposition,"  which 
is  to  extend   from   June   1st  to  November   1st. 

INGRES    IN   A    LITTLE -KNOWN    PORTRAIT 

One  of  the  pictures  which  will  be  sent  from  Cincinnati 
to  the  Chicago  exhibition  belongs  to  a  collection  which 
has  recently  come  into  public  notice  in  another  con- 
nection :  the  opening  of  tin-  I  ,ilt  residence  as  a  museum, 
which  was  noted  in  the  March  issue.  The  picture  is 
the  Mile.  Gonin  by  Ingres,  which,  although  fully  docu- 
mented, is  not  so  widely  published  as  the  charm  oi  the 
picture    would    warrant    (No.    vi.).      It    was    painted    in 


Florence  in  1821,  toward  the  end  of  the  painter's  eighteen 
years  in  Italy,  the  subject  being  the  daughter  of  a  French 
librarian,  one  of  the  circle  of  friends  who  made  Ingres's 
Florentine  days  a  happy  period  in  his  life.  He  was 
successful  to  a  degree  with  his  portrait  drawings,  and 
while  critics  in  Paris  were  still  railing  at  the  "  Gothicism  " 
of  his  Salon  pictures,  he  was  contented  enough  in  his 
Italian  retreat.  When  his  triumph  with  The  Vow  of 
Louis  XIII.  at  the  Salon  of  1824  called  him  to  Paris, 
his  letters  to  his  wife,  who  remained  in  Florence,  mention 
with  particular  affection  the  families  Gonin  and 
Thomeguex.  Mile.  Gonin  married  into  the  latter  family, 
and  it  was  from  her  grandson,  Albert  Thomeguex,  a 
well-known  fencer,  that  the  painting  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft.  Drawings  of 
members  of  the  Gonin  and  Thomeguex  families  may 
be  seen  in  Lapauze. 

ROOSEVELT   ANCESTRAL    SILVER 

Recently  an  exhibition  of  silver — entirely  from  the 
Garvan  Collection — was  arranged  at  the  Yale  Gallery 
nl  line  Arts  in  honour  of  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
and  showing  pieces  made  for  early  members  of  the 
Roosevelt  family  by  New  York  silversmiths,  William  G. 
Forbes,   John   Brevoort,   John  Heath  and  others.     There 
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was  also  included  the  work  of  Nicholas  Roosevelt 
('T'S-iyGg)  and  his  nephew,  Peter  de  Reimer.  Nicholas, 
who  was  official  silversmith  for  the  city  of  New  York, 
was  a  nephew  of  Jacobus  Roosevelt  (1692  1776)  and 
Johannes  Roosevelt  (1689-1733),  who  are,  respectively, 
the  direct  ancestors  of  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
By  Nicholas  Roosevelt  is  a  tankard,  a  pear-shaped 
teapot  of  "Chippendale  style,"  a  three-legged  cream  jug, 
a  porringer  (in  the  American  use  of  the  word  ;  English 
"  cupping  "  or  "  bleeding  bowl  ")  and  spoon.  Peter 
de  Reimer  is  represented  by  a  sauce  boat,  which  is  a 
rare  form  in  New  York  silver.  The  earliest  piece  of 
family  plate  is  a  tankard  by  Benjamin  Wynkoop,  with 
the  initials  of  Johannes  and  Helytje  Roosevelt,  who 
were  married  in  1708.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  seventh  in  the 
line  of  descent  from  Johannes.  The  christening  bowl 
of  Isaac  Roosevelt,  the  great-great-grandfather  of  the 
President,  was  made  by  Wynkoop's  son,  Cornelius  ( 1  726). 
Isaac  Roosevelt  was  a  member  from  New  York  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  1775,  and  was  New  York  State 
Senator,  1 786-1 790.  His  daughter,  Maria,  for  whom 
William  G.  Forbes  made  a  shallow  bowl  in  the  exhibition, 
married  Colonel  Richard  Varick,  aide-de-camp  to  Washing- 
ton, President  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  and  later 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

OBJECTS  FROM  MACKAY  COLLECTION 
PURCHASED    BY   THE   METROPOLITAN 

A   small   but  important  group   of  objects,   consisting 


of  armour,  paintings  and  an  earl)  Gothii  tapestry,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  when' 
they  are  now  on  view,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  (  larence  1 1. 
Mackay,  and  forms  the  subject  of  what  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  American  art  transaction  of  the 
season.  Some  idea  of  the  tonal  quality  of  the  Freni  h 
fourteenth-century  tapestry  of  King  Arthur  may  be 
obtained  from  the  colour  reproduction  in  George  I. eland 
Hunter's  'Practical  Book  of  Tapestries  and  accompanying 
the  same  author's  article  in  International  Studio  (August, 
1926),  in  which  there  is  some  indication  of  the  beauty 
of  the  pure  blues,  comparable  to  the  quality  of  blue 
in  early  glass,  and  the  subtle  rose  tones,  which  are 
employed  in  large  masses  and  rendered  effective  by 
contrast  with  pale  buff  and  ivory.  The  king,  who  is 
seated  on  a  throne,  holds  a  banner  with  three  crowns 
on  it,  and  three  crowns  also  appear  on  the  breast  of  his 
tunic,  for  he  was  "  king  of  Brittainy,  Scotland  and 
England."  His  figure  occupies  the  full  height  of  the 
tapestry,  but  the  personages  on  either  side  are  only 
half  as  large  ;  above,  an  archbishop  stands  in  a  canopied 
niche  on  either  side  of  Arthur,  and  below,  bishops  are 
seated.  At  the  extreme  left  are  two  secular  figures. 
Mr.  Hunter  says  that  there  may  originally  have  been 
similar  figures  at  the  right,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  composition  through  the  pointing 
of  the  banner  and  the  turning  of  the  king's  figure  has 
,1  tendency  to  shift  the  centre  of  balance  to  the  left,  so 
that    there   is   no   feeling   of   loss   of  proportion. 

Two  armours  from  Mr.  Mackay 's  collection,  now 
belonging  to  the  Museum,  are  familiar  to  connoisseurs 
and  collectors  all  over  the  world.     These  are  the  famous 
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suits  of  Henry  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  George 
Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  the  former  from  Wilton 
House,  the  latter  from  the  collection  of  Lord  Hothfield 
at  Appleby  Castle,  Westmoreland.  Both  are  illustrated 
in  the  so-called  Almain  Armourer's  Album  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  recording  the  work  of  Jacob  Haider 
at  Greenwich.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Mackay  lent  these 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  the  autumn  of  1931,  they 
were  illustrated  and 
described  in  this 
department  (Sept., 
[931,  pp.  214-15). 

The        paintings 
acquired     are     two 
in       number  :         a 
I    superlatively      fine 
Mantegna,  The 

Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  and  a 
little  painting  by 
Raphael  (g\  in.  by 
1 1  in.)  which  shows 
the  Agony  in  the 
Garden,  and  is 
eminently  fitted  to 
place  in  the 
Museum's  collec- 
tion since  it  origin- 
ally formed  part  of 
tin-  predella  of  the 
large  Madonna  di 
San  Antonio  of 
1504-5,  whirl]  was 
presented  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Morgan  in 
[916.  This  was 
painted  for  the  Con- 
vent ol  S.  Antln  Hu- 
nt Padua  at  1  'erugia, 
.md  is  also  known 
as      tin-       Colonna 

Utarpiece,  having  been  in  the  possession  "i  the  Colonna 
family  at   Rome   from    [677  to    [802 

ANOTHER  VIEW   OF   THE   BLISS   COLLECTION 

I  111    selection  of  paintings   from  the  collection  oi   the 
late  Miss  1..    P.    Bliss,   left   conditionally  to  the  Museum 

of  Modern  Ait,  1-,  shown  in  the  mam  gallery  in  tile  new 
quarters  on  Fifty-Third  Street  ;  this  is  the  first  showing 
since  this  group  formed  part  of  the  memorial  exhibition 
.it  tin-  old  headquarters  of  the  Museum  111  the  summer 
of  1 93 1.  Whether  these  paintings  are  to  become  tin 
permanent  property  of  the  Museum  depends  on  the 
funds  which  it  is  able  to  raise  within  a  stated  period. 
The  collection  formed  l>v  Mis-,  Bliss  passes  under  the 
designation  "  modern  "  ;  nevertheless,  it  traces  the 
developments  of  the  last  seventy  years  and  provides 
as  a  background  for  its  frankly  modern  painters  a 
splendid  record  of  mid-nineteenth-century  art  in  France. 

NEW  YORK  COLLECTOR  ACQUIRES  DELLA 
ROBBIA  "MADONNA" 

A   New   York  collector  has  acquired   (through   1  n  w  h 
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and  Company)  a  glazed  terra-cotta  medallion  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  from  the  atelier  of  Giovanni  della 
Kobbia  (No.  vii.),  which  offers  an  example  of  the  use 
by  artists  of  the  Delia  Robbia  school  of  originals  by 
Benedetto  da  Maiano,  Rosellino  and  others  as  their 
models.  To  these  they  sometimes  gave  free  rendering, 
and  in  other  instances,  such  as  the  present,  they  followed 
the   original   with   fidelity.      In   this   case   the   original    is 

Benedetto  da 
Maiano's  Madonna 
in  the  lunette  over 
the  sarcophagus  of 
Filippo  Strozzi  in 
Santa  Maria  Novel- 
la, and  while  the 
tomb  as  a  whole  is 
not  as  satisfying  as 
other  works  by 
Bened  etto,  the 
sculptor  has 

honoured  his  great- 
est patron  with  a 
Madonna  relief 
which  is  among  his 
finest  works.  The 
relief  illustrated  is 
assigned  to  the 
lust  decade  of  the 
sixteenl  li  i  entury, 
and  post  -dates  the 
original  by  some 
fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  The  border 
1  'i  fi iliage  and  fruit 
isin  natural  colours, 
andthe  figuresoi  I  he 
Mother  and  Child 
and  the  lilies  are  in 
white  against  a 
blue  ground.  Such 
a  n  lii  1 .  .'.  11  hi  >ut  the 

border,  from  the  I. anna  Colled ,  Prague,  and   recently 

in    the    collection    of    the    late     Rita    d'Acosta     Lydig, 
belongs  to  the  sami  group  and  is  illustrated  in  Marquand's 
1    R  66,   but    it    approai  lies 

more  nearly  the  conventional   Delia    Robbia  type. 

While  there  is  in  the  tondo  under  discussion  the  dif- 
ference oJ  style  determined  by  the  more  plastic  medium, 
the  qualitj  oi  the  original  marble  has  been  preserved. 
It  might  be  compared,  also,  with  the  medallion  which 
1-  Number  22  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  in  Florence, 
and  there  attributed  to  Benedetto  on  the  strength  ol 
its  resemblance  to  the  Strozzi  relief.  The  New  York 
example  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Amerighi 
Magnani  family  of  Florence. 

COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE  ON  A  TEA  SET 

An  old  method  of  decoration  has  been  revived  in  the 
ie.i   set  showing  views  of  historic  buildings  and  mansions 

1    the  American  Colonial  period,  which  has  been  ml 
for  the  Architects'  Emergency  Committee  and  exhibited 
by   Hayden    &   Company.     The   original   drawings    were 
by     Mr.     Schell     Lewis,     and     illustrate     Federal     Hall, 
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New  York,  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  Mount 
Vernon,  which  appear,  respectively.  on  teapot,  sugar 
bowl  and  cream  pitcher,  with  the  first  coat  of  arms  of 
the  United  States  on  the  reverse.  The  six  tea  cups 
bear  views  of  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston  ;  Monticello,  the 
residence  of  Jefferson  in  Virginia  ;  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  ;  the  Bull  Pringle  house  in 
Charleston,  Westover, 
on  the  James  River, 
Virginia;  and  the 
Santa  Barbara  Mission, 
California. 

A  TANKARD   BY 
PETER  VAN  DYCK 

In  the  development 
of  early  American 
silver,  the  New  York 
tankard  is  conspicuous 
for  the  tenacity  with 
which  it  preserved  its 
distinctive  character. 
Its  massive  form — to 
which  not  only  its  pro- 
portions and  ornament 
contributed,  but  also 
the  actual  thickness 
of  the  metal  —  was 
retained  over  a  long 
period  and  showed  no 
tendency  to  follow 
the  styles  of  either 
Philadelphiaor  Boston. 
The  shape  of  the 
New  York  tankard  was 
of  English  derivation 
(following  the  style  of 
1660-1710),  although 
the  names  of  the  great 
number  of  makers  were 
Dutch.  This  is  easily 
understood,  since  Eng- 
lish taste  naturally 
dominated  when  New 
Amsterdam  became 
New  York.  The  Dutch  contribution  to  the  tankard 
consisted  of  the  vigorous  and  attractive  method  of 
ornamentation. 

A  tankard  made  by  Peter  Van  Dyck  of  New  York 
(1684-1750)  has  recently  been  presented  to  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  F.  Bell,  whose  gifts  to  that  museum  include 
many  examples  of  the  early  American  decorative 
arts,  notably  the  two  rooms  from  the  Stuart  house  in 
Charleston.     The  tankard  (No.  viii.)  is  a  handsome  one 


NO.    VIII. SILVER    FLAT-TOPPED    TANKARD  HEIGHT,    6|    1  N  . 

EY    PETER    VAN    DYCK,    OF    NEW    YORK    (1684-I750) 
PRESENTED    BY   MR.    AND    MRS.   JAMES   F.    BELL  TO    THE    MINNEAPOLIS 
INSTITUTE    OF    ARTS 


and  summarises  characteristic  points  of  style  with  its 
flat-topped  lid  111  two  stages,  the  corkscrew  thumbpiece 
(used  until  1750),  and  the  band  of  applied  foliage 
decoration  and  zig-zag  wire  above  the  base  moulding. 
On  the  handle  is  the  mask  with  pendant  fruit  and  foliage 
which  superseded  the  earlier  "  rat-tail  "  and  "  beaded 
rat-tail,"   and  the  end  of  the  handle  terminates  in  the 

cast  cherub  head  with 
wings  which  is  found 
on  the  tankards  of 
Henricus  Boelen, 
Everardus  Bogardus, 
Benjamin  Wynkoop 
and  Peter  Van  Dyck. 
The  initials  AC  are  on 
the  handle,  directly 
below  the  hinge,  and 
appear  in  cipher  en- 
graved on  the  lid. 
This  piece  figured 
in  the  Garvan  sale 
of  1 93 1,  on  which 
occasion  the  catalogue 
mentioned  that  it  had 
been  the  property  of 
Benjamin  F.  Hunt- 
ting,  of  Sag  Harbour, 
Long  Island,  son  of  a 
sea  merchant  who 
lived  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  ;  the 
tankard  was  purchased 
from  the  heirs  of 
Benjamin  Huntting. 
It  brought  one  of  the 
high  prices,  and  the 
highest  of  any  piece 
of  silver,  in  the  sale 
($9,000).  It  is  an 
exceptional  example  of 
New  York  workman- 
ship, and  exceeds  in 
beauty  of  proportion 
and  ornament  the  Van 
;    on    the    lid,    in    the 


Dyck     tankard,     with    gadroonin 
Metropolitan    Museum. 

Peter  Van  Dyck  was  supposedly  apprenticed  to 
Bartholomew  Le  Roux,  and  married  his  daughter, 
Rachel.  Along  with  other  silversmiths,  Charles  Le 
Roux,  Tobias  Stoutenburgh  and  Philip  Goelet,  Van 
Dyck  signed  a  petition  of  protest  in  1737  against  the 
illegal  election  of  Adolph  Phillips,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  active  in  the  factional  disturbances  of  the 
city  at  that  period. 
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BY  PETER  OLIVER,  AFTER  HANS  HOLBEIN 
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A'o.  I.— Windsor  Castle 


By    Wenceslaus  Hollar 


BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 

DRAWINGS    AT    WINDSOR    CASTLE 


By  H.  M.  CUNDALL,  I.S.O.,  F.S.A. 


FOREWORD 


Among  the  wealth  of  art  treasures  housed  at  Windsor  Castle,  the  drawings  in  the  Royal  Library  occupy 
a  very  prominent  position.  Easy  though  it  is  to  talk  of  this  Collection  us  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  its 
extraordinary  range  and  quality  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  spent  a  lengthy 
period  delving  into  its  resources.  In  round  figures  there  are  some  20,000  drawings  in  the  Library,  representing 
every  European  school  0/  the  past,  and  including  a  high  proportion  of  works  of  superlative  artistic  or  historical 
value.  So  rich  a  mine  as  this  is  obviously  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  author  to  explore  in  detail.  By 
confining  himself  to  the  English  School,  or  artists  with  English  associations,  Mr.  II.  M.  Cundall  has  somewhat 
narrowed  the  field,  contenting  himself  with  emphasising  certain  aspects  of  especial  interest  to  readers  of  The 
CONNOISSEUR.  That  this  selection  in  any  ,ctiv  exhausts  the  masterpieces  of  English  art  in  the  collection 
is  not  pretended  Jor  one  moment.  Yet  quite  enough  is  given  to  indicate  how  magnificent  is  the  array  of 
drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,  in  the  ancient  fortress-palace  whence  the  Reigning  Dynasty  oj  weal  Britain 
takes  its  name.—Y.  Gordon    Km. 


I .  — T  udor     and     Stuart     Periods 


King  Charles  I.  had  a  considerable 
aim  mm  oi  artistic  temperamenl  and  possessed  as 
a  connoisseur  all  the  knowledge  and  discrimination 
that  he  lacked  as  a  politician.  He  was  a  generous 
benefactor  to  the  most  celebrated  painters,  and 
he  acquired  a  noble  collection  by  numerous  pur- 
chases effected  through  agents  in  all  part>  "I 
Europe.  The  Duke  of  Mantua's  collection  was 
obtained  for  a  sum  exceeding  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  Raphael  cartoons  were  secured 
on  the  advice  of  Rubens.  This  magnificent  col- 
lection amassed  with  much  trouble  and  expense 
by  Charles  was   scattered  by   Puritan  vandalism. 

Vol.  XCI. — No.  382. — w  or? 


In  1649,  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  decreed 
that:  all  the  paintings  and  furniture  in  the  royal 
palaces  should  be  sold  by  auction.  It  was,  how- 
ever, to  the  credit  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had 
an  appreciation  of  art,  that  on  becoming  Lord 
Protector  he  ordered  the  sales  to  be    stopped. 

(July  a  small  portion  of  the  works  of  art  was 
recovered  at  the  Restoration,  and  the  extensive 
collection  of  drawings  now  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Windsor  was  not  commenced  until  the 
eighteenth  centurv. 

Amongst  the  most  noted  drawings  are  the  well- 
known     portraits    by     Holbein    of    some    of    the 
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principal  personages  of  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  ; 
in  many  instances  they  were  doubtless  studies 
for  oil  paintings. 

According  to  Horace  Walpole,  after  Holbein's 
death  the  drawings  were  sold  into  France,  where 
they  were  bought  and  presented  to  Charles  I.  by 
Monsieur  de  Liencourt.  Charles  exchanged  them 
with  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  for  a  painting 
of  St.  George,  by  Raphael.  Lord  Pembroke  gave 
the  drawings  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  at  the 
dispersion  of  his  collection  they  disappeared.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  King  George  II.,  Queen 
(  a  inline  found  them  in  a  bureau  at  Kensington 
Palace,  but  how  they  came  there  is  unknown. 
There  are  eighty-six  drawings,  including  one  in 
duplicate  ;  they  are  executed  in  a  bold  and 
free  maimer  with  chalk  upon  paper,  stained  flesh- 
colour. 

Three  interesting  early  drawings  of  Windsor 
Castle,  one  of  which  was  executed  during  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  are  in  the  Royal  Collection. 
The  drawing  referred  to  (No.  iv.)  is  by  Georg 
Hoefnagel,  born  in  1542.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
diamond  merchant  at  Antwerp.  After  having 
been  a  pupil  of  Hans  Bol,  he  became  an   accom- 


plished artist.  He  is  known  to  have  visited  England 
in  1568-69,  when  the  drawing  of  Windsor  Castle 
was  probably  made.  Can  we  imagine  the  figures 
in  the  foreground  to  be  intended  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Lord  Burleigh  ?  On  the  same 
sheet  is  a  view  of  Oxford.  Hoefnagel  produced  a 
bird's-eye  plan  of  Bristol,  which  was  published  in 
the  third  volume  of  Civitates  orbis  Terrarum,  by 
Braun  and  Hogenberg  at  Cologne,  between  1572 
and  1618.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Hoefnagel 
copied  an  earlier  plan  by  William  Smith,  an 
Englishman  who  lived  for  some  time  at  Nurem- 
berg. He  was  connected  with  heraldry  and  was 
appointed  Rouge  Dragon  in  1597.  Smith's  plan 
is  in  a  manuscript  volume  of  the  Sloane  Collection 
at  the  British  Museum.  It  is  entitled  The 
Particuler  Descreption  of  England.  With  the  Por- 
traitures ofcertaine  of  the  Clieiffest  Citties  and  Townes, 
1588.  On  the  plan  is  stated  :  "  measured  and  laid 
in  Platforme  by  me,  W.  Smith,  at  my  being  at 
Bristow,  the  30  &  31  July.  An°  Dni  1568." 
Although  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the 
two  plans,  Hoefnagel,  who  made  the  drawing  of 
Oxford,  which  is  illustrated  on  next  page  (No.  iv.), 
may  well    have  continued  his  journey  to  Bristol 
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No.    III.  —  WESTMINSTER 


BY    WENCESLAUS    HOLLAR 
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and  produced  his  plan  on  the  spot.  It  is  entitled 
Brightstowe,  whereas  Smith's  plan  bears  the  name 
of  BRISTOW. 

According  to  Thieme-Becker,  Hoefnagel  tra- 
velled largely  over  the  Continent  :  first  to  France 
and  Spain,  where  he  mostly  resided  in  Granada 
and  Seville.  Later  he  went  to  Venice,  Rome  and 
Naples  ;  afterwards  to  Munich.  For  some  years 
he  was  engaged  by  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tyrol 
in  making  a  missal  with  five  hundred  miniatures 
and  one  hundred  marginal  drawings.  This  work 
lasted  for  eight  years,  1582-90.  He  died  in 
Vienna  in  1600. 

There  has  been,  perhaps,  some  temptation  to  see 
in  No.  ii.  a  view  of  the  Castle  contemporary  with 
Hoefnagel's.  But  its  actual  origin  more  than 
compensates  for  the  necessity  of  placing  it  roughly 
a  century  later.     Comparison  of  the  Windsor  Castle 


with   the  top  strip  of  Parthey,  N'n.   1702,  clearly 

relates  to  a  well-known  plate  by  Hollar,  of  which 
the  drawing  doubtless  formed  part  of  the  basis  (see 
also  Hind:  Hollar,  1922,  p. 84,  No.  114;  Plate  LIX.i. 

In  No.  i.,  the  Castle  seen  from  a  different  aspect, 
we  have  another  drawing  by  Wenceslaus  Hollar, 
that  celebrated  native  of  Prague,  who  passed 
most  of  his  life  in  London,  and  is  known  principally 
for  his  etchings.  There  is  a  drawing  of  Westminster 
and  St.  James's  Palace  (No.  iii.)  by  this  artist,  and 
a  small  one  of  Richmond,  made  for  his  etching. 
The  Royal  Library  contains  an  almost  complete 
collection  of  Hollar's  etchings,  including  five  of 
Windsor  Castle,  taken  from  different  angles, 
St.  George's  Chapel,  St.  George's  Hall  and  Eton 
Chapel. 

The  noted  miniature-painter,  Isaac  Oliver,  like 
many    other    painters    of    the    period,    produced 
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NO.    V. MOSES    STRIKING    THE    ROCK 

BY    ISAAC    OLIVER 
FROM    KING   CHARLES    I.'s    COLLECTION 


NO.    VI. NYMPHS    AND     SATYRS 

BY    ISAAC    OLIVER 
FROM    KING   CHARLES    I.'s   COLLECTION 
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NO     VII. VENUS,    MERCURY  AND  CUPID  FROM  KING   CHARLES  I.'S  COLLECTION 

BY      PETER    OLIVER,     AFTER     THE    PAINTING    BY     CORREGGIO     IN     THE     NATIONAL     GALLERY 


several  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  is  a 
full-length  drawing  of  Her  Majesty  (plate,  p.  361) 
in  monochrome  at  Windsor,  depicted  in  the  dress 
she  is  said  to  have  worn  when  returning  thanks 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  for  the  victorv  over  the 


Spanish  Armada.  It  was  beautifully  engraved  hy 
Crispin  van  de  Passe,  and  a  proof  impression  is  in 
the  Library.  Beyond  that  his  parents  were  known 
to  have  been  Huguenot  refugees,  for  a  long  time  the 
origin  of  this  artist  was  in  doubt  ;    but  Sir  Lionel 
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No    VIII. 


-VENUS,  CUPID   AND  SATYR  FROM   KING  CHARLES  I.    S  COLLECTION 

BY    PETER    OLIVER,    AFTER    THE    PAINTING    BY'    CORREGGIO    IN    THE    LOUVRE 


Cust  settled  the  matter.  He  discovered  in  the 
return  of  aliens  in  London  for  1571  the  following 
entry  :—  '  The  old  Baylye  Quarter.  Peter  Oliver, 
sojourner  within  Harrison's  house,  pewterer  in 
Flat  lane,  goldsmythe,  borne  at  Rone  in  France, 


and  Thyphan  his  wife  came  to  England  iij  yeres, 
and  dwelt  in  this  parishe  so  longe  and  hath  one 
chyld  named  Isake  and  vet  no  denizen." 

There  are  two  other  drawings  by  this  miniaturist 
in   the    Royal   Collection,   one   Moses  striking  the 
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rock  (No.  v.),  and  the  other  an  allegorical  subject 
with  nymphs  and  satyrs  (No.  vi.),  signed  "  Olli- 
vier."  He  is  supposed  to  have  studied  under 
Milliard,  but  surpassed  his  master  and  painted 
many  persons  of  distinction.  Oliver  died  in 
London,  and  was  buried  in  October,  1617,  at  St. 
Anne's  Church,  Blackfriars,  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fire  in  1666. 

Isaac  Oliver's  son,  Peter,  supposed  to  have  been 
born  in  London  in  1594,  was  instructed  in  the  art 
of  miniature  painting  by  his  fattier,  and  his  work 
is  executed  in  the  same  delicate  manner.  Special 
interest,  however,  is  attached  to  this  painter  at 
Windsor  by  the  series  of  small  copies  in  water- 
colours,  made  by  order  of  Charles  I.,  of  the  works 
by  the  great  masters  which  the  King  had  collected 
in  the  galleries  of  Whitehall.  Both  the  original 
paintings  and  Peter  Oliver's  copies  were  sold  by 
the  Commonwealth,  and  many  of  the  paintings 
were  purchased  for  galleries  abroad.     Of  Oliver's 


copies  one  remained  in  the  Royal  Collection, 
namely,  that  of  the  original  painting  of  the 
Marquis  of  Gnasto  and  his  Mistress,  by  Titian 
(No.  ix.),  now  in  the  Louvre.  Sir  Richard  Holmes, 
K.C.V.O.,  when  Librarian,  was  able  to  secure  the 
copies  of  Venus,  Cupid  and  Satyr  (No.  viii.),  after 
Correggio's  painting  in  The  Louvre,  and  Venus, 
Mercury  and  Cupid  (No.  vii.),  also  by  Correggio, 
in  the  National  Gallery,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Bohn's  collection  in  1885.  Both  are  in  their 
original  frames,  with  a  crown  and  C.R.  branded 
on  the  back  of  them.  He  also  acquired  at  the 
Hamilton  Sale  the  copy  of  St.  George,  by  Raphael 
(No.  x.),  now  at  Leningrad.  There  are  two  other 
copies:  one  after  The  Lovers,  by  Titian,  which 
hangs  in  The  King's  private  apartments  at 
Buckingham  Palace  ;  the  other  of  the  so-called 
Raphael  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Bridge- 
water  Collection  ;  besides  a  small  copy  of  one  of 
Holbein's     drawings     for     the     Dance     of    Death 


NO.     IX. MARQCESE    DE    c.CAsHJ    AND    HIS    MISTRESS  FROM     KING    CHARLES    I.'s    COLLECTION 

BY    PETER    OLIVER,    AFTER    THE    PAINTING    BY    TITIAN     IN    THE    LOUVRE 
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No.    X  ST.    GEORGE   AND    THE    DRAGON  FROM    KING    CHARLES    I.'S    COLLECTION' 

BY   PETER    OLIVER,    AFTER    THE    PAINTING    BY    RAPHAEL    IN    THE    HERMITAGE 


(Frontispiece).  Van  der  Doort,  in  his  catalogue, 
mentions  there  were  nine  of  the  copies  of  oil 
paintings  by  Oliver.  Seven  are  in  the  Royal 
Collection,  and  one,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  after 


Titian,  signed  and  dated  1628,  is  in  the  Jones 
Collection  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Peter  Oliver  died  in  1648,  and  was  buried  in  the 
same  church  as  his  father. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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STUDIES 
IN  ENGLISH 
ENGRAVING 

III.— The  First  Century  of 

Line^Engraving  in   England 


By 


A.  M.  HIND 


There  is  no  primitive  English  line- 
engraving.  The  establishment  of  the  art  in 
England  was  a  century  behind  its  introduction 
abroad,  and  occurred  moreover  in  a  period  of 
decadence.  So  all  false  visions  of  an  attractive 
infancy  must  at  once  be  ruled  aside,  and  we  must 
be  prepared  to  make  the  best  of  the  various 
factors,  social  and  historical,  that  add  interest  to 
its  study. 

The  only  line-engraving  with  a  direct    English 


NO.  II.  -  TITLE-PAGE  WITH  PORTRAIT  OF  QUEEN- 
ELIZABETH  FROM  THOMAS  GEMINUS'  "ANATOMY" 
(THIRD    EDITION,     I559)  I  4  >.     IN      BY     10    IN. 
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No.  I.  -Title-page  from  Thomas  Geminus'  "  Morysse  tnuf  Damashin 
renewed  and  encreased"  (1548)  2\  in.  by  3\  in. 

connection,  certainly  belonging  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  the  plate  with  Caxton  presenting  his 
book  to  Margaret  of  York,  which  appears  in  the 
Chatsworth  copy  of  his  Reciiyell  of  the  Histories 
of  Troye.  But  this,  the  first  printed  book  in 
England,  was  issued  abroad,  probably  at  Bruges 
about  1475,  and  the  engraving  is  undoubtedly 
Flemish  work.  (It  is  illustrated  as  frontispiece 
to  Seymour  de  Ricci,  .1  Census  of  Caxtons,  1909, 
and  in  A.  W.  Pollard's  Fine  Honks,  1912.)  A 
second  plate,  this  time  perhaps  produced  in 
England,  though  Flemish  in  character,  and 
probablv  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  is  only  known  in  the  modern 
impression  printed  in  Joseph  Strutt's  Dictionary 
of  Engravers,  1785.  It  consists  of  a  series  ol 
devotional  verses  accompanied  by  small  pictures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  a  kneeling  monk. 
The  references  to  St.  Bridget  and  the  words  De 
Syon  prove  that  it  was  engraved  for  the  Brigittine 
convent  of  Syon,  near  Isleworth.  A  large  wood- 
cut of  the  Last  Judgement  at  Oxford  (Walpole 
Society,  XVII.,  pi.  36a)  1-  another  example  of 
work  connected  with  the  same  convent. 

But  these  are  isolated  examples  before  line- 
engraving  had  taken  root  in  England,  and  I  can 
refer  to  nothing  else  before  tin-  few  anonymous 
plates  illustrating  a  work  on  midwifery,  the 
Byrthe  of  Mankinde,  by  Thomas  Raynald,  1540. 
Though  unsigned,  they  are  probably  by  the 
Thomas  Geminus,  a  Flemish  surgeon  in  Court 
employment,  who  engraved  the  more  ambitions 
plates  in  his  own  book  on  anatomy  (Compendiosa 
totius  Anatomies  delineatio,  cere  exarata :  per 
Thomam  Geminum),  printed  by  John  Herford,  in 
1545.  This  larger  work  was  based  on  Vesalius' 
"  Anatomy  "  (De  Fabrica  humani  corporis)  and  its 
epitome,  which  were  both  published  at  Basle  in 
1543,  and  the  engravings  were  copied  from  the 
original  woodcuts  designed  by  Titian's  pupil, 
Johannes  van  Calcar.  Geminus  includes  one  large 
woodcut,    signed   with    the   initials   R.S.   and   the 
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cutter's  knife, 
which  shows  the 
figures  of  a  man 
and  woman  with 
layers  of  wood- 
cut illustrating 
then  lilt  cnia  1 
( u  gans  ;  but  the 
rest  i  '1  his  plates 
were  engraved 
l>\  himself  on 
copper.  Gemi- 
nus'  engraved 
title-page  is  a 
really  handsome 
design,  and  a 
characteristic 
pie<  e  of  decora- 
tion with  its 
i  i  c h 1 y  orna- 
mented classic 
architecture, 
allegorical  and 
grotesque 
figures,  a  n  (1 
strap-work  orna- 
ment. The  re- 
production here 
given  (No.  ii.)  is 
taken  from  the 
t  hird  ed  it  ion, 
[559,  owing  to 
the  interest  of  the 
portrait  of  the 
5 oung  Queen 
which  replaced 
the  royal  arms  in 
the  <  entre  panel. 
It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  portraits 
of  Elizabeth, 
done  soon  after 
her  accession. 

["hough  the  phrase  cere  exarata  per  Thomam 
Geminum  is  ambiguous,  for  it  might  imply  that 
the  engraving  was  only  commissioned  by  Geminus, 
11  seems  more  likely  that  this  surgeon-craftsman 
(for  he  was  instrument  maker  as  well  as  surgeon) 
was  the  engraver  both  of  title-page  and  anatomical 
plates.  And  the  existence  of  another  early 
I  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  his 
signature  (Thomas  II  156-),  only  known  in  a 
single  impression  at  Eton  College,  supports  the 
view  that  he  also  engraved  his  title-page  portrait. 
Probably  neither  of  these  somewhat  lame  pro- 
dint  ions  met  with  royal  favour.  In  any  case  a 
proclamation  was  drafted  about  1563  forbidding 
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all  painters  and 
engravers  to 
draw  pictures  of 
the  Queen,  till 
some  cunning 
person  meet 
therefor  should 
make  a  natural 
representation  of 
Her  Majest  v's 
person  for  others 
to  copy  (Walpole 
Societv,    III., 

Since  the  pub- 
lication of  Col- 
vin's  Early  En- 
gravers and  En- 
g  r  a  v  i  n  g  i  n 
England,  1905, 
and  my  own  L  ist 
of  the  Works  of 
Native  and 
Foreign  Line- 
engravers  in 
Engl  a  11  d  fro  in 
Henry  VIII.  to 
the  C 0  m m 0  n  - 
wealth  (first  is- 
sued as  an  Ap- 
pendix to  Col- 
vin's  book),  an- 
other interesting 
work  of  Geminus 
has  come  to  light. 
It  is  a  little 
series  of  en- 
graved patterns 
(see  No.  i.)  de- 
scribed in  its 
title  :  Morysse 
and  Damashin 
renewed  and  encr  eased /Very  profitable  for  Gold- 
smythes  and  Embrodemrs  by  Thomas  Geminus  at 
London  Anno  1548 ;  preserved  in  the  Landes- 
museum  at  Minister  (Westphalia).  Apart  from 
the  set  at  Minister  (which  lacks  one  subject  out 
of  thirty),  odd  leaves  only  are  known. 

The  second  and  third  of  the  known  engravers 
in  England,  Franciscus  and  Remigius  Hogenberg, 
were  also  Flemish  craftsmen.  There  is  no  en- 
graving signed  by  Franciscus  in  England,  but  the 
tradition  that  both  brothers  worked  for  Archbishop 
Parker  is  supported  by  strong  evidence,  and  the 
engravings  almost  certainly  by  Franciscus  are  the 
three  portraits  in  the  "  Bishops'  Bible  "  of  1568 
[Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Lord 
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Burghley),  and  two  views  of  Gresham's  Royal 
Exchange.  The  building  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
was  completed  in  1569,  and  the  engravings  were 
probably  issued  in  the  same  year.  '  Franciscus 
Hogenberg  was  active  for  many  years  in  map  and 
topographical  engraving  abroad,  but  his  work  in 
England  was  confined  to  a  short  visit.  Remigius, 
on  the  other  hand,  settled  in  England,  producing 
a  few  portraits  and  various  maps  between  1572 
and  1587,  in  one  case  signing  himself  the  "  servant 
of  Archbishop  Parker."  Besides  a  little  portrait 
engraving  of  Parker  (after  a  picture  at  Lambeth 
attributed  to  Richard  Lyne),  he  engraved  two 
portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  larger  of  the 
two  shows  Elizabeth  still  as  a  young  woman,  near 
in  type  to  the  oil  portrait  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
John  S.  Morrison  (Elizabethan  Exhibition,  1933, 
No.  215),  and  can  hardly  be  later  than  1572,  while 
the  other  seems  to  show  her  some  years  older. 
Remigius  was  engaged,  like  his  brother,  on  carto- 
graphical work,  and  engraved  some  of  the  maps 
of  Saxton's  Survey  of  England,  1 5 7 < > ,  as  well  as  a 


Bird's-eye  View  of  Exeter,  of  1587,  his  last  dated 
work.  He  may  have  been  responsible  for  the 
frontispiece  to  Saxton,  with  the  portrait  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  enthroned,  though  this  is  more  generally 
attributed  to  Augustine  Ryther,  who  signed 
several  of  Saxton's  maps. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  Ryther's  works 
is  the  series  with  engraved  title  and  eleven 
double  folio  plates  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  1588,  made  from  drawings  supplied  by 
the  Queen's  surveyor,  Robert  Adams,  which  now 
belong  to  Major  Astor  at  Hever  Castle.  They 
were  intended  to  illustrate  an  account  of  the 
Armada  translated  from  Petruccio  Ubaldini,  issued 
for  Ryther  in  151)').  The  plate  (p.  391),  showing 
the  Fleets  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  reproduced  from 
a  hand-coloured  impression  in  the  British  Museum 
Print  Room. 

Some  of  the  earliest  atlases,  the  Bologna  ami 
Rome  editions  of  Ptolemy's  Cosmographia  (1477 
and  1478),  and  Berlinghieri's  Geographia  (Florence, 
about   1481)   had  been  engraved  on  copper,   but 
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must  of  the  maps  of  the  earlier  sixteenth  century, 
e.g.  in  the  many  editions  of  Sebastian  Minister's 
Cosmographia,  were  cut  on  wood.  In  the  later 
sixteenth  century,  line-engraving  gradually  super- 
seded woodcut  in  cartographical  work,  and  in 
book-illustration  in  general.  It  was  not  till  the  time 
of  Bewick  that  woodcut  (in  the  modified  form  of 
\\ '  h  xl-engraving)  regained  something  of  its  position. 
It  is  natural  that  in  an  age  of  discovery  the 
engraving  of  maps  should  offer  a  large  field  of 
activity,  full  of  interest  and  romance  in  the  record 
of  travel.  Jodocus  Hondius  is  a  typical  engraver 
nl  the  kind,  a  Fleming  who  worked  in  England 
from  about  1584  to  1594,  when  he  settled  at 
Amsterdam.  One  of  his  most  famous  plates, 
generally  known  as  the  Christian  Knight  Map,  is 
a  large  Map  of  the  World,  with  the  blank  area 
about  the  South  Pole  embellished  with  an  alle- 
gorical representation  of  the  Christian  Knight 
assaulted  by  Sin  and  the  Devil,  but  victorious 
over  the  flesh.  It  was  engraved  abroad  within  a 
year  or  two  of  his  departure  from  England,  but 
dedicated  to  three  of  his  English  friends.  His 
World  in  Two  Hemispheres  was  also  done  in 
Holland,  but  its  interest  is  specifically  English  in 
its  record  of  the  routes  of  the  circumnavigations 
of  Drake  and  Candish,  and  of  the  Voyage  of 
Drake's  "  Golden  Hind."     It  is  accompanied  by 


two  small  portraits  of  Drake  and  Candish,  probably 
based  on  miniatures  of  the  type  of  Nicolas  Hilliard 
or  Isaac  Oliver.  These  portraits  were  repeated 
from  two  engravings  only  recently  acquired  by 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  signed  by 
Jodocus  Hondius  in  London.  In  the  last  year>  of 
his  life  Hondius  again  worked  for  England,  doing 
many  of  the  County  maps  for  John  Speed's 
Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  issued  in 
London  in  161 1,  the  year  of  the  engraver's  death. 
For  their  romantic  flavour  I  would  mention  the 
maps  in  Michael  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  1612-13 
(Nos.  iii.  and  iv.).  With  their  nymphs  of  isle, 
and  wood  and  river,  their  huntresses,  their  shep- 
herds and  country-men  and  -women  of  all  sorts, 
they  diversify  a  lengthy  and  tedious  poem.  The 
map  of  South  Wales  and  Severn  is  richest  in 
figures,  showing  orchestras  and  choirs  of  Wales  and 
England  contending  across  Severn  in  praise  of 
their  respective  glories.  The  maps,  one  to  each 
of  the  eighteen  songs,  are  not  signed,  but  they  are 
probably  by  William  Hole,  the  engraver  of  the 
curious  title-page  and  of  the  famous  plate  of 
Prince  Henry  with  the  Pike.  The  latter  subject, 
with  a  landscape  background  showing  military 
exercises,  was  also  engraved  by  Simon  Van  de 
Passe  in  1612,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
Hole  or  Passe  is  the  earlier.     Hole  also  engraved 
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another  record  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  Henry, 
the  Funeral  Hearse,  showing  the  Prince  or  his 
effigy  under  a  canopy,  done  as  an  illustration  to 
Chapman's  Epicede  of  1612.  Hole's  portrait  of 
George  Chapman  himself,  prefixed  to  his  Works  of 
Homer,  1616,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  period. 

As  an  example  of  the  bird's-eye  views  habitual 
with  cartographers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  I  reproduce  the  little  plan  of 
Westminster  from  Norden's  Middlesex,  the  first 
part  of  his  Speculum  Britannia,  1593  (No.  v.).  It 
is  anonymous,  though  probably  by  the  Peter  van 
den  Keere  who  signed  the  Plan  of  London  in  the 
same  volume.  John  Norden  projected  a  complete 
survey  of  the  English  counties,  but  lack  of  funds 
prevented  him  continuing  his  publication  beyond 
a  second  volume  on  Hertfordshire  (1598),  with  the 
map  engraved  by  William  Kip. 

To  retrace  our  steps  after  this  digression  on  the 
cartographers,  I  would  first  mention  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  series  of  the  early  engravers  in 
England,  the  Procession  of  the  Knights  of  the 
darter,  etched  on  nine  oblong  plates,  by  Marcus 
Gheeraerts  the  elder,  in  1570,  and  no  doubt 
originally  issued  as  a  roll  ;  then  another  important 
series,  the  Funeral  Procession  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
engraved  by  Theodor  de  Bry  on  thirty  oblong 
plates,  after  designs  by  Thomas  Lant,  1587-88. 
The  impression  of  the  latter  belonging  to  the 
Heralds'  College,  which  was  shown  in  the  recent 


Elizabethan  Exhibition  (1933,  No.  70),  is  still 
preserved  as  a  roll.  The  title-plate  shows  a 
portrait  of  Lant,  Portcullis-Pursuivant,  who  had 
belonged  to  Sidney's  household,  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  "  Black  Pynnes  "  which  brought 
Sidney's  remains  from  Flushing  to  the  Thames. 
The  whole  series,  with  its  faithful  picture  of  so 
many  classes  of  men,  of  which  we  show  the  six 
peers  of  Sidney's  kindred  and  friends  on  horseback 
(No.  vi.),  is  a  most  valuable  historical  record. 
Theodor  de  Bry  was  only  a  short  time  in  England 
(1586-88),  but  the  great  work  of  his  life,  illustrated 
by  his  own  engravings,  continued  after  his  death 
in  1598  by  his  sons  and  completed  by  Matthaus 
Merian  in  1034,  the  Collectiones  Peregrinationum 
in  1  ml  mm  Orientalem  et  Occidentalem,  is  of  extra- 
ordinary importance  in  its  record  of  the  voyages 
of  the  early  pioneers.  De  Bry  may  have  come  to 
England  in  1586  to  see  Jacques  le  Moyne,  the 
artist  on  Laudonniere's  expedition  to  Florida  in 
1563-65,  whose  journal  Hakluyt  had  just  published. 
Hakluyt  himself  probably  did  much  to  help  De 
Bry  in  mapping  out  his  great  scheme  of  Voyages 
ami  Travels,  and  the  first  volume  that  was  issued, 
Thomas  Hariot's  Report  of  Virginia,  Frankfurt, 
1590,  contained  engravings  based  on  John  White's 
water-colours,  which  arc  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  John  White  had  made  his  drawings  on 
the  expedition  with  Sir  Richard  Grenville  sent  out 
by     Raleigh     in     1585-86.     Despite    their    great 
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interest    they  have  never  been  published  entire, 

and  the  example  given,  of  an  original  drawing  and 

De  Bry's  engraving,  shows  the  freedom  with  which 

De  Bry  handled  his  originals,  without  losing  their 

faithful  representation  (Plate,  p. 

371,  and  No.  x.).     The  drawings 

of    Florida    by    Le    Moyne    were 

used  in  De  Bry's  re-issue  of  Lau- 

donniere's  Journal,  in  1591.    Two 

of  John  White's  drawings  in  the 

Museum  volume  show  natives  of 

Florida,    which    may    have    been 

copied  from  Le  Moyne,  but  I  do 

not    know   whether    Le    Moyne's 

original      studies     are     still      in 

existence.         An     album     of     his 

drawings    at    the    Victoria    and 

Albert    Museum   contains   studies 

of  English  flowers  and  fruit  used 

in  the  rare  series  of  woodcuts  of 

animals  and  plants  issued  by  Le 

Moyne   himself  at   Blackfriars  in 

1586  under  the  title  La  Clef  des 

(  Jtamps. 

No       comparable       illustrated 
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record  exists  of  the  later  Virginian  settlements, 
though  a  few  maps  and  other  subjects  appeared 
in  the  book  by  Captain  John  Smith  and  relating 
to  his  expeditions  of  1606  and  the  succeeding 
years.  The  first  of  these,  a  map 
by  William  Hole,  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  Powhatan  seated  in 
state,  appeared  in  John  Smith's 
True  Relation  of  1608,  and  in 
various  later  books,  e.g.  in  Smith's 
Generall  Historie  of  Virginia, 
1624,  and  in  Purchas  his  Pil- 
grimes,  1025.  Simon  van  de 
Passe  engraved  a  map  of  New 
England  with  a  portrait  oj  John 
Smith,  1616,  which  was  issued  in 
John  Smith's  New  England,  1616 
and  1622,  and  in  the  Generall 
Historie  of  Virginia,  i(>24  ;  while 
Robert  Vaughan  provided  a  title- 
page  for  the  Generall  Historie, 
with  various  scenes  from  the  ad- 
ventures of  Captain  Smith.  The 
familiar  story  of  Pocahontas, 
daughter  of  Powhatan,  who  saved 
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John  Smith's  life,  became  a  Christian,  married 
John  Rolfe,  and  came  to  England  in  her  twenty- 
first  year,  only  to  die  as  she  was  starting  to  return, 
has  been  recently  re-told  in  its  heroism  and  pathos 
by  David  Garnett.  As  a  Princess  she  was  received 
at  Court,  and  for  a  season  was  the  admiration  of 
London  Society.  Her  portrait  in  English  dress, 
engraved  by  Simon  van  de  Passe,  is  the  best 
contemporary  record  of  her  person  (No.  viii.). 

Of  native  engravers  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  most  important  was  William  Rogers,  and  the 
portrait  of  Elizabeth  as  Eliza  Triumphans,  done 
the  year  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
is  the  earliest  of  his  dated  works  (No.  ix.).  He 
engraved  two  other  portraits  of  the  Queen  :  the 
first  a  half-length  in  oval  within  a  border  of  roses, 
entitled  Rosa  electa,  of  which  the  unique  impression 
is  at  Oxford  ;  the  second,  the  famous  whole- 
length,  later  cut  down  to  three-quarters,  is  of  the 


same  design  as  the  drawing  by  Isaac  Oliver  at 
Windsor  (Plate,  p.  361),  and  was  doubtless  en- 
graved towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  All 
three  have  a  richness  of  relief  in  the  decorative 
parts  which  betrays  the  engraver's  education  as 
a  goldsmith.  Another  large  plate  in  which 
Elizabeth  plays  the  dominating  part  is  the  Tudor 
Family  (No.  vii.),  based  on  the  painting  by  Hans 
Eworth  at  Sudeley  Castle.  The  painting  itself 
(which  is  described  and  reproduced  by  Lionel  Cust 
in  the  Walpole  Society  II.,  p.  39,  and  Plate 
XXII. a.)  was  probably  done  early  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  presented  to  her  on  one  of  her  progresses  ; 
but  the  engraving,  dedicated  to  John  Whitgift, 
must  fall  within  the  period  of  his  primacy  (1583- 
1604).  Probably  many  more  of  the  engravings  of 
the  period,  not  so  identified,  are  based  on  con- 
temporary paintings,  a  second  example  being  the 
portrait  of  Queen   Maw,   engraved  by  Delaram, 
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which  reproduces  in  reverse  another  painting  by 
Hans  Eworth  (Collection  of  J.  C.  Wynne-Finch, 
Esq.,  of  Voelas  ;   Walpole  Society,  II.,  pi.  VII. c). 

Thomas  Cockson's  earliest  work  (a  title-page  to 
John  Harington's  version  of  Orlando  Furioso, 
1 591)  appeared  only  two  years  after  Rogers'  first 
elated  engraving,  but  his  activity  extended  to  a 
much  later  period,  till  the  tenth  year  of  Charles  I. 
Even  so,  his  output  is  no  larger,  and  certainly  less 
skilful.  But  his  four  equestrian  portraits,  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham  (Plate,  p.  403),  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  Lord  Mount  joy, 
are  of  remarkable  interest,  and  all  no  doubt 
engraved  between  1596  and  1(604. 

Cockson's  last  dated  work  is  a  large  sheet, 
printed  from  four  plates,  showing  the  Drill  Pos- 
tures of  Musketeer  and  Pikeman,  invented  by  Lieu- 
tenant Clarke  and  sold  by  William  Riddiard,  1636. 

Portraits  of  the  period  often  served  in  different 
states  for  various  personages,  as  we  have  recently 
been  reminded  bv  the  exhibition  of  Lord  Sligo's 
series  of  altered  plates,  at  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club,  and  by  the  late  G.  S.  Layard's  mono- 
graph on  the  "  Headless  Horseman  "  (the  succes- 
sive transformations  of  Lombart's  engraving,  as 
Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  and  Louis  XIV.).*  Cock- 
son's Howard  of  Effingham  appears  later  as 
(  In  istian  IV.  of  Denmark  ;  his  Essex  as  Count 
Mansfield  ;  and  another  striking  series  of  trans- 
formations, this  time  the  various  ages  of  one  person, 
is  seen  in  Renold  Elstrack's  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  is  here  shown  with  the  head  in  its  three 
states,  as  Prince  and  King  (No.  xi.).  Another  of  El- 
strack's plates,  the  large  funics  I.  in  Parliament, 
displays  similar 
revisions  of  fea- 
ture, in  addition 
to  the  change  of 
various  officers 
of  state,  between 
the  issues  0  I 


*  On  this,  and 
the  later  subject  of 
iltered  mezzotints, 
also  Layard's 
<  dialogue  RaisonnS 
of  Altered  Engraved 
Portraits,  edited  I  >v 
H.  M.  Latham, 
1927;  and  the 
latter's  articles, 
Some  Altered  Line 
Portraits  of  the  iyth 
century  and  Some 
Altered  Mezzotint 
Portraits,  in  The 
Connoisseur, 
March,  1928,  and 
January,  1933- 
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NO.    X. THEODOR    DE    BRY'S    ENGRAVING  5j    IN.    BY    8£    IN. 

AFTER  JOHN   WHITE'S  WATER-COLOUR  OF    "  A  CHEIFE    HEROWAN'S    WYFE  " 
(OPPOSITE),    FROM    DE   BRY's   EDITION     OF    THOMAS    HARIOT'S 
VIRGINIA  "     (FRANKFURT,     I590) 


1604  and  1624.  Other  examples  are  Willem  van 
de  Passe's  James  I.  and  his  Family  (111.,  The 
Connoisseur,  March,  1928,  pp.  134-5),  and  his 
double  portrait  of  James  I.  with  Charles,  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  later  state  of  the  last  named  is  of 
James  I.,  and  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  though 
without  change  of  feature  ;  but  both  father  and 
son  have  their  hands  on  skulls,  showing  that  it 
was  issued  as  a  memorial  to  them  after  the 
death  of  the  "  British  Solomon." 

Renold  Elstrack  is  the  most  typical  engraver 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  his  activity  just 
covers  the  whole  reign  with  some  five  years  of 
Elizabeth's.  He  matched  the  Charles,  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  equestrian  portraits  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  her  husband,  the  Elector  Frederick 
(later  King  of  Bohemia),  but  the  equestrian  por- 
traits of  James  I.  and  Anne  of  Denmark  were  left 
to  other  engravers — to  Delaram  and  Simon  van 
de  Passe  respectively.  Instead,  Elstrack  en- 
graved the  whole-length  double  portrait  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  very  typical  are  three 
other  double  portraits  of  similar  character,  the 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Lord  Darnley,  the 
Elector  Frederick  and  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  his  Countess. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  works,  on  which  he 
was  engaged  with  Delaram  and  Simon  van  de 
Passe,  is  the  Baziliidogia  ....  the  true  and 
lively  effigies  of  all  our  English  Kings  from  the 
Conquest  ....  and  a  brief  chronologic  of  their 
lives  and  deaths  elegantly  graven  in  copper,  printed 
by  Compton  Holland  for  Henry  Holland,  1618. 
Its    portraits    in    octavo    size,    mostly    ovals    in 

decorated  rect- 
angles, offered  a 
type  which  be- 
came common, 
doubtless  by 
reason  of  its 
suitability  for 
book-illustra- 
tion. It  is  rare 
to  find  the  series 
complete,  and 
the  actual  con- 
tents of  old 
volumes  nearly 
always  differ, 
and  are  found 
supplemented 
with  portraits  of 
other  notabili- 
ties besides  the 
Kings  and 
Queens.  An- 
other    series     of 
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English  portraits 
edited  with  text 
by  Henry  Hol- 
land, the  Heruo- 
logia  Anglica, 
with  sixty-four 
portraits  en- 
graved by  Wil- 
lem  and  Magda- 
I e  n  a  van  d  e 
Passe,  was 
printed  abroad 
at  the  expense  of 
Crispin  van  de 
Passe,  and  of  a 
certain  Jansen, 
bookseller  at 
Arnheim,  in 
1620. 

From  this  time 
till  the  middle 
of  the  century 
small  engraved 
portraits  of  simi- 
1  a r  character 
and  engraved 
title-pages  are 
legion,  and 
apart  from  the 
mere  mention  of 
the  chief  en- 
gravers of  the 
period,  John  and 
Martin  Droes- 
hout  (the  latter 
famous  for  his 
First  Folio  por- 
trait of  Shakes- 
peare), Francis 
Delaram,  Simon 
and  Willem  van 
de  Passe  (sons  of 
Crispin  van  de 
Passe  of 
Utrecht),  John 
Payne,  William  Marshall,  Robert  Vaughan, 
Thomas  Cecill  and  Thomas  Cross,  we  have  but 
space  for  two  further  examples.  In  general  the 
artistic  value  is  small,  but  much  will  be  found 
to  interest  the  student  of  history  and  letters. 
William  Marshall  was  the  most  prolific  and  skilful 
of  them  all,  and  his  little  frontispiece  portraits 
of  Donne  (Poems,  1635),  Shakespeare  (Poems, 
1640)  are  good  examples  of  his  delicate,  though 
hardly  sensitive  engraving.  His  Milton,  prefixed  to 
the  Poems  of  1640,  so  displeased  the  poet  that  he 
got  the  unconscious  engraver  to  cut  a  Greek  epigram 
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NO.     XI  L FRANCIS    BACON 

FROM  "  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING 


in  the  margin 
i  n  v  i  t  i  n  g  h  i  s 
friends  to  laugh 
at  the  portrait. 

The  portrait  of 
Francis  Bacon, 
prefixed  to  the 
Advancement  of 
Learning,  11)40,  is 
oneofhismost  in- 
teresting plates, 
base  d  n  0 
doubt  on  sonic 
picture  by  Paul 
van  Somer  (No. 
xii.).  But  what- 
ever the  arche- 
type, Marshall 
m  a  y  have  i  n- 
vcnted  the  form 
and  setting  of 
his  portrait, 
making  an  at- 
tractive picture 
for  all  its 
poverty  of  per- 
spective. 

My  last  exam- 
ple is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most 
ambitious  line- 
engravings  of  the 
period  ,  John 
Payne's  picture 
of  the  "  Roval 
Soveraigne,"  en- 
titled  The 
Soveraigne  of  the 
Seas,  a  plate 
measuring  some 
two  by  three 
feet,  and  of  won- 
derful detail  in  its 
rendering  of  rig- 
ging, and  richly 
sculptured  hull  (Plate,  p.  381).  It  represents  the 
famous  battleship  built  by  Peter  Pett  under  the 
supervision  of  his  father,  Phineas  Pett,  at  Dept- 
ford,  and  launched  in  1637,  anaI  offers  a  document 
in  the  history  of  English  naval  architecture  of 
even  greater  importance  than  the  woodcut  of  the 
"Ark  Royal,"  with  which  I  ended  the  preceding 
article. 

This  series  of  articles  commenced  in  February 
last,  and  is  appearing  in  alternate  issues.  Except 
No.  i.,  all  the  illustrations  in  this  instalment  are 
from  originals  in  the  British  Museum.] 
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UNKNOWN  GEORGIAN  CABINET-MAKERS 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


Fresh  light  was  shed,  in  the  February 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  on  the  less  known 
aspects  of  the  furniture  trade  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  two  advertisements  which  were 
quoted  were  found  to  contain  many  illuminating 
facts. 


The  more  one  delves 
furniture  trade  in 
the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  more  ab- 
surd appears  the  con- 
ception of  cabinet- 
making  in  those  days 
as  the  monopoly  of  a 
very  small  handful 
of  men,  among  whom 
the  names  of  Thomas 
Chippendale,  Hep- 
plewhite  and  Shera- 
ton loom  so  dispro- 
portionately large  as 
practically  to  ex- 
clude all  others. 
Even  a  little  research 
will  prove  how  very 
different  things  were 
in  reality,  for  one  has 
not  to  go  far  to  dis- 
cover a  d  v  e  r  t  i  s  e  - 
ments  in  contempo- 
rary newspapers 
which  bring  to  light 
the  existence,  not 
only  of  other  cabinet- 
makers eminent  in 
their  day,  but  of  im- 
portant firms  of 
furniture  dealers. 
For  example,  the 
two  advertisements 
already  mentioned 
disclosed  the  names 
of  Mr.  Surman,  who 
was  selling  furniture 
wholesale  and  retail, 
the  wholesale  dealer, 
Thomas  Tennant, 
and  the  noted  James 
Faucon,  a  cabinet- 
maker. 


into  the   history  of  the 


NO.     I. LOOKING  GLASS,    WIT 

RELIEF    ORNAMENT    IN    GESSO 
IN    THE    COLLECTION    OF 


To  pursue  the  enquiry  a  little  further,  a  number 
of  other  advertisements  and  notices  are  here  quoted 
which  record  several  hitherto  unknown  cabinet- 
makers of  the  early  Georgian  period. 

The  first  advertisement  is  one  emanating  from 
Mr.  Surman,  similar  to  the  two  previously  quoted. 
It   is  taken   from   the   Daily  Post,   of  July    i_'th, 

1/33:— 

"  To  be  SOLI)  by 
Hand.  This  l)ii\>  the 
utli  Instant,  and  the 
following  Days,  the 
lira  est  Price  being 
fix'd.  All  the  entire 
Stock  in  Trade  of 
the      ingenious      Mr. 

FRANCIS      CROXFORD, 

(hair  and  Cabinet 
Maker,  eminent  in 
his  profession  for  his 
many  new  and  beau- 
tiful Designs.  Neat- 
ness of  Workman- 
ship, &c.  the  Goods 
consisting  0!  magni- 
ficent, large,  and 
noble  Glass  Scorn  es 
and  Chimney  Glasses 
in  rich  carv'd  and 
gilt  Frames,  made 
after  his  own  Design, 
and  several  fine 
Wallnut-tree,  Maho- 
ganey,  Mehone,  and 
other  Desks  and 
Book-Cases  with 
Glass  Doors,  and 
several  fine  Maho- 
g  a  n  e  y  Clothes 
Chests,  ornamented 
with  Brass,  Maho- 
ganey,  Wallnut-tree, 
and  Pidgeon  Wood 
Quadrille  Tables, 
fine  Mahoganey  Din- 
ing Tables  of  all 
Sizes,  fine  Dressing 
Glasses  and  Dressing 
Tables  of  several 

I  IMP.    GEORGE    I. 

the  lord  plender,  G.P..F.  Sorts,    Wallnut-tree, 
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Mahoganey,  and  other  Desks,  tine  Wallnut-tree 
Chests  upon  Chests,  and  about  ioo  dozen  of  Chairs 
of  several  Sorts,  as  Wallnut-tree,  Mahoganey, 
Beech,  &c,  matted,  stuffed,  and  cover'd  with 
Leather,  or  unstuffed,  Settees  and  Settee  Beds, 
Marble  Tables  of  all  Sizes,  Dressing  Chairs, 
Shaving  (hairs,  Easy  Chairs,  Close-Stool  Chairs, 
and  great  Variety  of  other  Valuable  Effects  :  And 
for  conveniency  of  Sale  the  Goods  are  brought 
from  MR.  croxford's  House,  to  surman's  Great 
House  in  Soho  Square,  St.  Anne's  :  And  for 
Conveniency  of  the  Buyer,  the  Goods  will  be 
safe  delivered  to  any  Part  of  the  Town,  on  Board 
any  Ship,  or  to  any  Inn  or  Place  according  to 
Direction,  within  three  Miles  of  the  Place  of  Sale, 
without  any  Charge  to  the  Buyer. 

"  Note,  At  the  same  Place  is  sold  the  best  new 
white  hard  Metal  Pewter,  at  13d  a  Pound. 

"  N.B.  Ready  Money  for  all  Manner  of  House- 
hold Furniture  or  Change  New  for  Old." 

The  point  to  be  noted  in  this  advertisement  is 
that  Mr.  Francis  Croxford  was  a  cabinet-maker 
who  made  his  furniture  from  his  own  design. 
That  this  fact  is  specially  stated  seems  to  show 
that  it  was  not  a  usual  circumstance,  and  was 
therefore  something  worthy  of  mention.  The 
item  "  Quadrille  Tables  of  Pidgeon  Wood  "  merits 
special  comment.     Pidgeon  wood  is  a  term  that 


applies  to  a  variety  of  exotic  woods,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  exactly  which  was  used 
for  these  tables.  "  Mehone,"  coming  after  maho- 
gany, may  have  reference  to  a  wood  the  identity 
of  which  is  lost.  It  is  perhaps  a  variation  of 
"  mahoe,"  a  term  applied  to  various  tropical  trees. 

On  October  16th,  1733,  there  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Post  a  notice  that  the  lease  of  Surman's 
Great  House  in  Soho  Square  would  expire  by  the 
following  Christmas.  After  this  comes  a  long  list 
of  goods  similar  to  those  already  described  in  the 
Croxford  sale.  In  an  advertisement  inserted  in 
the  same  paper  on  February  13th,  1735,  there  is 
a  notice  mentioning  "  Surman's  Sale  House  at 
York  Street,"  showing  that  Surman's  gave  up 
their  premises  in  Soho  Square  and  moved  to  this 
new  address.  In  the  London  Gazette  of  May  7th, 
in  the  same  year,  Jeremiah  Surman,  of  York 
Street,  near  Covent  Garden,  described  as  a  cabinet 
maker  and  chapman,  is  declared  a  bankrupt. 

An  extremely  interesting  find  would  be  a 
receipted  bill  of  Surman's  for  furniture.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  a  number  of  such  docu- 
ments exist,  as  the  firm  must  have  carried  on  an 
extensive  business  from  1729-35.  The  discovery 
of  an  invoice  or  bill  bearing  their  Soho  Square 
address  would  be  specially  valuable,  as  it  might 
be    possible    therefrom    to    identify    the    actual 
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No.    III. 


-GILT    SIDE-TABLE,    WITH    TOP    DECORATED    WITH     ARABESQUE    DESIGN    IN    GESSO 
IN     THE    COLLECTION    OF    MR.    C.     D.     ROTCH 


TEMP      GEORGE    I 


premises  which  the  firm  occupied,  since  a  number 
of  the  original  houses  are  still  in  existence. 

Among   other  advertisements  which   are  signi- 
ficant,  because  they  bring  to  light  the  firms  of 


London  cabinet-makers  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  centurv  who  must  have  been  of  some 
standing  and  importance  in  their  trade,  is  one  in 
the  Daily  Post,   May  24th,    1728,   of   an   auction 
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No.   IV. 


-MAHOGANY  CHAIR  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY  AND   CRAFTSMANSHIP 
IN     THE     COLLECTION     OF     MAJOR     CHARLES     MITCHELL 


c.  1740 


sale  of  "  All  the  Household  Goods  and  Stock  in 
Trade  of  Mr.  Thomas  Phill  deceas'd,  upholsterer 
to  Her  Late  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  to  His  Late 
Majesty  George  I.  and  to  His  present  Majesty 
King  George  II." 

This  Mr.  Thomas  Phill,  having  held  the  appoint- 
ment for  three  reigns  running,  must  have  been  a 
cabinet-maker  in  a  considerable  way  of  business. 
Y<  1  his  name  has  not  outlived  his  lifetime,  the 
only  reason  being,  apparently,  that  he  did  not 
preserve  it  for  posterity  by  publishing  a  book  of 
his  designs.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  as  famous  to-day  as  Heppelwhite  or 
Thomas  Chippendale. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  undeserved  oblivion 


which  has  been  the  fate  of  many  leading  figures 
of  the  eighteenth-century  furniture  trade,  the 
following  notice,  taken  from  the  London  Journal 
of  October  19th,   1728,  may  be  quoted  : — 

"  On  Wednesday  Night  some  Rogues  attempted 
to  break  into  the  Kitchen  Windows  of  Mr.  Robert's 
House,  Chairmaker  to  His  Majesty,  in  Air  Street 
by  Piccadilly  ;  but  were  disturbed  by  a  Maid 
Servant,  who  happen'd  to  be  up  a  Washing  ;  so 
that  the  Villains  were  obliged  to  make  off  before 
they  had  compleated  their  Design." 

As  chairmaker  to  King  George  II.,  Mr.  Robert 
was  surely  a  craftsman  of  some  note  ;  yet,  but 
for  the  accident  of  this  attempted  robbery,  there 
might  have  been  no  record  of  his  existence. 
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In  the  St.  James'  Evening  Post,  September  6th, 
1729,   there   is  the   following  notice  : — 

'  This  morning  died  Mr.  Gilbert,  Upholsterer  to 
His  Majesty." 

Here  again  is  another  reference  to  a  cabinet- 
maker and  upholsterer  who  must  have  designed 
and  made  many  important  pieces  of  furniture. 

Of  even  greater  interest  are  the  three  following 
notices  which  appeared  respectively  in  the  Weekly 
Journal  or  British  Gazetteer  of  October  13th,  and 
in  the  Daily  Journal  of  October  15th  and  17th, 
1728  : 

On  Sunday  Morning,  at  Two  o'Clock,  a  violent 
Fire  broke  out  at  a  Currier's  in  Rose-Street  near 
Long-Acre,  which  consumed  his  House  and  three 
others,  among  them  a  Charcoal  Man's  House,  in 
which  we  hear  were  some  Hundred  Pounds  worth 
ol  Charcoal,  and  Mr.  Bell  an  eminent  Cabinet- 
maker's   House    that    lav    backward    towards   St. 


Martin's-Lane,  with  the  Workhouses  belonging 
thereunto,  and  a  great  Quantity  of  valuable 
Foreign  Wood  lying  in  his  Yard  for  carrying  on 
his  business,  at  which  he  employed  several  Scores 
of  People  every  Day,  so  that  his  Loss  alone  is 
reckon 'd  to  amount  to  some  Thousands  of  Pounds  : 
Mr.  Bell  had  the  Misfortune  to  break  his  Leg  into 
Splinters,  and  was  then  in  the  Country  dangerously 
ill." 

"  Mr.  Bell,  the  Cabinet-Maker,  and  his  Wife, 
were  at  Brompton,  when  the  unfortunate  Fire 
happen'd  on  Sunday  Morning,  bv  which  he  was 
so  great  a  Sufferer.  Several  Men  were  employ'd 
Yesterday  in  removing  his  Looking  Glasses  and 
other  Furniture  sav'd  out  of  the  Fire  ;  but  the 
Damage  in  Walnut-Tree  Plank  only,  amounts  to 
500L." 

Whereas    I    Daniel    Bell,    Cabinet-Maker,    in 
St.   Martin's   Lane,   had  the   Misfortune  to  have 
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my  House  and  Workshops  destroy  d  by  Fire  on 
Sunday  Morning  last,  the  13th  of  October:  This 
is  to  give  Notice,  that  I  have  taken  a  convenient 
House  and  Work  Shops  opposite  to  my  late 
Dwelling-House,  where  all  Business  in  Trade  will 
gi  1  forward  without  the  least  Hinderance  of  Time, 
and  where  I  shall  be  in  Person  to  give  Attention, 
and  receive  proper  Orders. 

Daniel  Bell." 


When  Chippendale's  workshop  was  burnt  down 
m  r755>  he  was  described  in  the  newspaper  report 
merely  as  "  Mr.  Chippendale,  a  cabinet  maker," 
and  instead  of  referring  to  the  roll  of  employees 
as  "  several  Scores  of  People,"  the  report  states 
that  the  chests  of  twenty-two  workmen  only  were 
burnt.  Thus  one  would  conclude  from  this  notice 
alone  that  Mr.  Bell  was  in  a  more  flourishing 
state   of   business   at   the   time   of   his   fire   than 


No.    VI. — MAHOGANY    CLOSE    CHAIR  TEMP.    GEORGE    I. 

IN    THE    COLLECTION    OF    MR.    ROBERT    ATKINSON,    F.R.I.B.A. 


The  description  of  Mr.  Bell  in  the  first  of  these 
notices  as  an  eminent  cabinet-maker  appears 
convincing,  since  this  notice  was  not  an  adver- 
tisement, but  merely  the  report  of  an  occurrence. 
That  this  Mr.  Bell  was  in  a  large  way  of  business 
would  appear  from  the  fact  that  he  employed 
several  scores  of  people  every  day,  that  his  loss 
is  reckoned  to  amount  to  some  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  that  the  damage  in  walnut-tree  plank 
alone,  as  mentioned  in  the  second  notice,  amounted 
to  five  hundred  pounds. 


Chippendale  was  when  his  factory  was  burnt. 
Recent  research  has  proved  that  Chippendale  had 
many  important  customers  amongst  the  nobility  ; 
Bell  must  surely  have  had  a  similar  roll  of  cus- 
tomers, but  his  name  not  having  a  posthumous 
fame  like  that  of  Chippendale,  the  original  receipts 
and  invoices  for  sales  of  his  furniture  have  not 
come  to  light  and  been  recorded.  Chippendale 
unquestionably  increased  his  business  through  the 
publicity  which  the  publication  of  his  book 
brought  him.     At   the   termination   of  his  career 
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he  may  have  been  in  a  larger  way  oi  business 
through  this  fact  than  Bell,  but  it  is  absurd  that 
the  name  of  Chippendale  should  be  world-famous, 
whereas  Daniel  Bell  is  unknown  simply  because 
he  did  not  trouble  to  publish  a  book  of  his  designs. 

The  mention  in  the  first  report  of  a  great 
quantity  of  foreign  wood  in  Mr.  Bell's  yard  is 
interesting.  Presumably  this  referred  mostlj  to 
mahogany  and  Virginia  walnut. 

Now    that    a   record   of    Daniel   Bell   has   been 


made  in  the  pages  of  The  Connoisseur,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  thai  his  renown  as  a  cabinet-maker  may 
increase  and  that  more  information  concerning 
him  may  be  forthcoming. 

The  pieces  of  furniture  reproduced  here  are  all 
fine  examples  of  the  cabinet-maker's  craft  between 
the  years  1720  and  1740.  They  must  have  been 
made  by  cabinet-makers  who  supplied  furniture 
oi  the  best  and  highest  quality,  such  as  those  who 
have  been  the  subject  of  this  article. 
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FISKE  COLLECTION 

FOR  SHEFFIELD         By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


No.   VI. 


I  WIN    "      KN11  ]        \.\l>      FORK 


HANDLES     "I       rORTOISESHEL]      AND     ENGRAVED    SILVER 
I    \  I  I      SEVENTEENTH    CENTURA 


There  is  something  peculiarly  tragic  in 
the  dispersal  at   auction  of,   if  not   a   man's  life 

work,  at  least  the  fruits  of  years  of  research.  It 
was  a  fortunate  happening,  therefore,  that  when 
the  well-known  collection  of  antique  cutlery 
brought  together  by  the  late  .Mr.  W.  Sanders 
Fiske,  I.L.B.,  F.S.A.,  was  recently  offered  foi  -ale, 
the  entire  scries  was  pun  hased  by  one  London 
dealer.  It  was  even  more  fortunate  that  Mr.  J.  W. 
Baggaley,  the  enthusiastic  (  urator  oi  the  Weston 
Park  Museum  at  Sheffield,  thoughl  lit,  with  the 
approbation  oi  his  Committee,  to  approach  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  collection  for  Sheffield.  Most  nobly 
that  association  responded,  with  the  result  that 
Sheffield  is  now  the  rii  her  by  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  carefully  chosen  assemblages  of  ancient 
cutlery  in  the  country.  But  even  this  happy 
culmination  to  the  negotiations  could  not  have 
come  to  pass  had  it  not  been  for  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  Richmond  I.  Cochrane,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
had  endowed  the  Cochrane  Trust  for  the  purchase 
of  works  of  art  and  objects  of  vertu,  a  trust  the 
administration  of  which  he  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  National  Art-Collections  Fund. 

this  gift  to  a  city  world-famous  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  cutlery  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  The 
governing  body  of  the  Weston  Lark  Museum  has 


in  the  past  evinced  a  very  proper  desire  to  acquire 
for  that  institution  line  examples  of  an1  ique  cutlery 
that  should  n, ,t  only  elucidate  the  history  and 
artistic  development  of  the  craft  in  Sheffield  itself, 
hut  should  also  illustrate  the  work  produced  by 
the  rival  craftsmen  of  London  and  Birmingham 
and  of  the  greal  <  ontinental  centres.  The  Fiske 
Collection,  which  comprises  nearly  two  hundred 
specimens  of  English  and  Continental  cutlery, 
principally  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  is  therefore  an  acquisition  oi  out 
standing  importance. 

From  the  point  oi  view  ol  the  student  of  English 
cutlery  one  of  the  most  interesting  "  pairs  "  in 
the  collection  is  the  knife  and  fork  (No.  ii.)  with 
elaborately  carved  boxwood  handles.  The  shoul- 
ders or  "  bolsters  "  of  both  knife  and  fork  are 
enriched  with  rectangular  panels  of  arabesques  of 
gold  defined  by  borders  1(f  silver  studs.  The  knife 
blade  is  of  the  characteristic  outline  of  about 
^So-tt-  It  is  stamped  with  a  cutler's  mark 
together  with  the  dagger,  "  being  the  Armes  of 
the  Citie,"  which  all  London  cutlers  were  compelled 
by  the  by-laws  of  1606  to  strike  upon  their  work. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  this 
blade  is  of  London  make,  since  it  is  noted  in  1624 
(and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  malpractice 
was  extensively  indulged  for  many  years)  that  the 
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dagger  "  is  ordynarie  struck  by  knyf  makers  as 
well  in  Sheffield  Birmingham  and  others  to  the 
scandall  of  them  &  the  Citie."  But  the  decoration 
on  this  admirable  "  pair  "  should  be  compared 
with  that  on  the  twin  wedding  knives  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  illustrated  in  The 
Connoisseur  (February,  1930  ;  No.  iv.).  The 
latter  are  unquestionably  of  London  make. 


A  charming  pair  of  knives  of  English  origin— 
though  they  have  in  the  past  been  described  as 
Dutch— is  illustrated  in  No.  iii.  The  hafts  of 
ivory,  carved  as  companion  figures  of  a  man  and 
woman  in  costumes  of  about  1670-75,  would 
appear  to  be  the  work  of  an  unidentified  London 
craftsman  whose  craft  is  well  represented  in  both 
public  and  private  collections.     The  majority  of 


No.  VII.  -{a)   Left  :     "twin"   knife  and  fork 

THE  BLADES  ENGRAVED  WITH  ST.  CHARLES  BORROMEO  AND  THE  ARMS  OF  THE  PALATINATE 

(b)   Right  :    folding  set  with   hafts  of  cast  brass   enriched   with   red  enamel 

FIRST    QUARTER    OF    THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY  GERMAN 
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his  hafts,  which  may  he  dated 
between  1665  and  1690,  are 
fashioned  as  statuettes,  both 
male  and  female,  habited  in 
the  costume  of  the  day.  On 
occasions,  however,  he  found 
inspiration  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— David  with  the  head  of 
Goliath  was  a  favourite  model 
of  his — and  more  rarely  still  he 
sought  to  appeal  to  popular 
taste  with  figures  of  King 
Charles  II.  or  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon.  (See  a  knife,  fork 
and  spoon  in  the  collection  of 
M.  Fernand  Lindet ;  Page:  La 
Coutellerie,vol.VI.,-pl.cccxxvii.) 
The  blades  of  this  pair  of 
knives  are  moreover  of  charac- 
teristic English  shape  and 
make,  and  are  stamped  with 
the    London    dagger    and    the 

Roman  V  "  :  a  mark  en- 
rolled to  the  widow  of  Arnold 
(  ornelius  on  April  20th,  1664, 
and  later,  February  18th, 
1673-74,  to  Thomas  Elliott, 
who  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  maker  of  these  blades. 

A  "  costume  "  knife  of  rather 
later  date,  and  also  apparently 
of  English  origin,  is  illustrated 
in  No.  i.  The  little  figure  is 
carved  in  boxwood  ami  is 
dressed  in  a  costume  that  can 
scarcely  be  earlier  than  1690, 
.md  may  be  ten  or  even  twenty 
years  later  in  date. 

The  productions  of  the  Lon- 
don cutler^  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury  enjoyed  a  very  high 
reputation  on  the  Continent, 
especially  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  ( rermany,  and  many  of  the 
finest  extant  productions  of 
the  cutlers  of  London  of  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles 
1.  were  until  recently  to  be 
sought  in  German  collections. 
It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to 
find  English  blades  hafted 
abroad  in  the  Fiske  Collection. 
A  beautiful  set,  comprising  a  knife,  fork  and  spoon, 
0!  which  the  latter  bears  the  Amsterdam  hall- 
mark, is  illustrated  in  No.  iv.  The  hafts  are 
Dutch,  but   the  "  blades"  of  the  knife  and  fork 
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are  of  English  fashion  of  about 
1675,  the  knife-blade  even 
bearing  the  dagger  and  V  of 
Thomas  Elliott. 

A  knife  and  fork  (No.  v.) 
hafted  in  enamelled  gold  are 
the  work  of  the  same  school 
and  are  based  on  the  same 
models.  The  "blades "  here  are 
unquestionably  Continental. 

It  may  not  be  flattering  to 
the  justifiable  pride  of  Shef- 
fielders  to  learn  that  London 
"  short  ware  "  in  those  days 
enjoyed  the  higher  reputation 
"  knives,  London,  ordinary, 
the  small  gross  "  paid  balliage 
duty  outwards  at  3d.  "  the 
small  gross  "  in  1640  as  against 
1  id.  for  "  knives,  Sheffield  " 
—but  they  can  at  least  lay  the 
soothing  unction  to  their 
wounded  feelings  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  "  the  Brummagem 
men  "  are  not  even  quoted. 
Doubtless  the  latters'  reputa- 
tion for  dishonesty — they  were 
peculiarly  prone  to  the  forging 
of  the  marks  of  well-known 
London  makers  -  -  rendered 
their  wares  open  to  grave  sus- 
picion. 

In  a  collection  as  large  and 
as  representative  as  the  Fiske 
aggregation  the  work  of  Conti- 
nental cutlers  must  and  does 
figure  very  largely.  In  the 
past  continental  "  short  ware  " 
lias,  however,  met  with  a 
natiu.ilU  extensive  attention 
from  such  writers  as  Page  and 
d'AUemagne,  and  has  received, 
I  was  almost  tempted  to  write 
undue,  notice  in  Major  C.  T.  P. 
Bailey's  Knives  and  Forks. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  mix 
marked  tendency  among  con- 
tinental collectors  to  claim  all 
knives  of  superfine  quality  as 
German,  French,  or  Italian, 
ignoring  the  evidence  as  to 
English  origin  furnished  by  the 
cutlers'  marks.  I  have  there- 
fore rather  stressed  the  English  aspect  of  the 
Fiske  collection,  for  English  cutlery  has  hitherto 
met  with  little  appreciation  save  at  the  Guildhall, 
Sheffield,  and  the  London  Museums. 
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No.     IX. SS.     LUKE,     MATTHEW,     PAUL,     PHILIP     AND     JOHN 

FROM    THE    COMPLETE    SET    OF    TWELVE    "  APOSTLES  "    IN    CARVED    IVORY  NORTH    GERMAN    (?) 

SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY 
BLADED    IN     PARIS    LATE    EIGHTEENTH    OR    EARLY    NINETEENTH    CENTURY 


The  Fiske  Collection,  already  known  to  collectors 
and  students  from  Major  Bailey's  admirable 
monograph,  in  which  in;  ny  of  the  choicest  items 
are  figured,  is  illustrative  in  a  wide  degree  of 
the  finest  craftsmanship  of  the  great  continental 
masters,  both  bladers  and  hafters.  Almost  every 
material  known  in  the  cutler's  repertoire  is 
adequately  and  frequently  splendidly  represented 
— ivory,  amber  and  wood,  tortoiseshell,  porcelain 
and  pottery,  gold  and  silver,  pique  and  enamel. 
But  with  such  an  embarrassing  richness  to  choose 
from,  selection  of  examples  for  comment  and 
appreciation  becomes  extremely  difficult,  and  con- 
sideration of  certain  continental  items  of  out- 
standing merit  must  be  deferred  to  some  other 
occasion. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  "  pairs  "  in  the  col- 
lection is  a  knife  and  fork  of  German  origin  of 
about  1600-20,  with  scale-hafts  of  mother-o'-pearl 
and  engraved  gilt  pommels  set  with  jewels  (No. 
viii.). 

But,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  important 
items  in  the  collection  is  the  very  puzzling  set 
ul    twelve    ivory   knife    handles   representing   the 


"Apostles"  (No.  ix.).  Somewhat  arbitrarily  they 
have  hitherto  been  described  as  "  French  about 
1600."  But  their  supposedly  French  origin  would 
appear  to  be  supported  only  by  the  accident  that 
they  have  been  bladed  by  a  Parisian  cutler,  either 
very  late  in  the  eighteenth  or  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  ;  while  their  period  rests  seemingly 
on  the  circumstance  that  the  famous  Monarchs  of 
England  set  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
is  dated  1607.  Stylistically  they  bear  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  the  cruder  and  earlier  of  the  knife 
handles,  fashioned  of  morse  ivory  and  carved  to 
represent  a  group  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Justice,  so 
familiar  to  collectors  and  thought  to  be  Scan- 
dinavian or  North  German.  (See  Journal  of  the 
British  Archceological  Association,  Vol.  VII.,  pp. 
31-37  and  429-431).  A  set  of  six  knives  in  the 
Fiske  Collection  is  so  hafted  (No.  x.).  The  handles 
are,  however,  of  unusual  quality  and  each  includes 
an  additional  figure  of  Charity,  together  with  a 
shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Amsterdam.  Con- 
ceivably the  Fiske  "  Apostles  "  were  carved  some- 
where in  the  Baltic  Basin,  but  the  wide  distri- 
bution and  primitive  appearance  of  the  earlier  of 
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the  "Faith,  Hope  and  Justice"  hafts  leaves  both 
their  nationality  and  period  very  doubtful. 

Forks  were  very  rare  in  England  during  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  use  of 
a  fork  was  then  held  to  be  the  sign  of  the  Italianate 
"  fork-carving  traveller,"  and  they  were  employed 
in  small  sets  only  even  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
when  it  was  still  customary,  following 
mediaeval  precedent,  for  each  guest  to 
bring  his  own  knife,  fork  and  spoon  to 
dinner.  Dr.  Thomas  Somerville  (My  Own 
Life  and  Times  (1741-1814),  p.  356) 
observes  that,  in  his  youth,  country 
inns  "  were  so  ill  provided  with  the 
most  necessary  articles,  that  on  a 
journey  people  used  to  carry  a  knife 
and  fork  in  a  case  deposited  in  the  side 
pocket  Of  their  small  clothes  .... 
Most  of  the  clergy,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  catechetical  examinations  when, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  it  was 
their  duty  to  dine  with  the  farmers  of 
the  district  visited — and  the  greater 
number  of  the  company  at  weddings 
and  public  dinners,  were  similarly  pro- 
vided." For  convenience  such  knives, 
forks  and  spoons  were  generally  made 
to  fold  ;  others,  knives  and  forks  only, 
were  "  twins  "  flat  on  one  side  and 
shaped  on  the  other,  and  held  together 
by  stiuN  and  slots  when  not  in  use. 
Two  sets  of  German  origin  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  are 
illustrated  in  Nos.  vi.  and  vii.</.  The 
kinlc  blade  oi  No.  vii.a  is  engraved  on 
the  one  side  with  the  figure  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  and  on  the  other  sid< 
with  the  arms  of  the  Palatinate  im- 
paling Bavaria,  and  an  Imperial  Orb 
in  point  :  the  fork  is  elaborately  pierced 
with  the  same  arms.  Thefoldingsel  No. 
vii.6  is  unusual  in  that  the  hafts  are 
of  cast  brass  enriched  with  red  enamel  ; 
the  majority  of  similar  sets,  obviously 
the  work  of  the  same  school  or  factory, 
are  hafted  in  blackened  iron  damas- 
cened with  rococo  designs  in  gold  and 
silver. 

Somerville  persists  in  termini;  these 
folding  travellers'  knives  jocktelegs,  so- 


NO.  X.  —  "  FAITH. 
HOPE.  CHARI  I  Y  AMI 
JUSTICE  "  KNIFE 

WITH  IVORY  HAFT 
I  l<  IM  SET  OF  SIX 
BALTIC  BASIN  - 
I  \  I  i  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


called,  according  to   him,   after    "  John  of   Liege, 
the  most  celebrated  cutler   in    that    city   in   the 
century  before  last  (i.e.,  the  seventeenth  century), 
and  the  inventor  of  that  species  of  manufacture." 
David   Dalrymple,    Lord    Hailes,    or   one    of    his 
archaeological  friends,  was  apparently  responsible 
for  the  existence  of  this   Jacques  de  Liege.     His 
name  had  been  found,  so  he  asserted, 
on  an  old  knife  ;    but  no  trace  of  this 
cutler    is    discoverable    in     that     city. 
Samuel    Smiles  did  not  hesitate,  how- 
ever, to  accept  him  as  a  distinguished 
cutler    "  whose     knives    were    as    well 
known    throughout    Europe,    as    those 
of     Rogers     or     Mappin     are     now  " 
(Iron   Workers  and  Tool  Makers,    1863, 
p.   101).     And   Hallen,   in  his  notes   to 
The  Account  Book  of  Sir  John  Foulis 
of  Ravelston    (Scottish    History    Society 
Publications,  Vol.    XVI.    (1894),   p.  6), 
went  one  better  when  he  asserted  that 
these  knives  were  "  made  originally  at 
Sheffield  by  Jacques  de  Liege,  a  Fleming. 
Ilailes,  it  would  appear,  was  having 
his  leg  pulled  by  some  ingenious  friend 
with  more  imagination   than  honesty. 
Jockteleg     on    the    analogy   oi   Jockte 
leear  (Jock  the  liar),  a  small  almanack 
full  of  unreliable  statements — is  proba- 
bly Jock  the  leg,  a  clasp  knife  of  which 
the  halt  was  fashioned  as  a  human  leg. 
These    jambettes,   with    which,    among 
autres  raretez  de  cette  nature,"  one  "I 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  earliest  lovers 
sought   to   win    her  complaisance,   and 
the  later  and  better  made  couteaux  a 
jambe  de  Princesse,  described  and  illus 
trated    by    Perret,    were    to    be    found 
in   every   country   in    Europe.     Some- 
times the  limb  represented  on  surviving 
spei  miens  is  that  of  a  man  of  fashion  ; 
sometimes  that  of  a  country  bumpkin  ; 
most   often   it   is   the   stockinged   and 
gartered  extremity  of  one  of  the  fair 
sex.     Frequently    they    were    adorned 
with  mottoes  of  a  far  from  improving 
character.     One  in  the  British  Museum 
bears  the  inoffensive  legend  : — 

HEAR  IS  A  LEG  AND  FOOT 
AND  A  GOOD  BLADE  TOOT. 
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(F.S.  174.)     CREST  ON  SCOTTISH  SNUFF-MULL 

(Witham-on-the-Hill). 

This  query  was  sent  to  me  and  answered — so 
far  as  I  was  able — some  months  ago.  My  corres- 
pondent was  doubtless  one  of  those  to  whom  you 
had  submitted  the  problem.  The  "  device," 
formed  as  a  crest,  of  a  man  climbing  a  palm  tree 
topped  by  a  baron's  coronet  and  surrounded  by 
the  motto  Surgendum  adversus  urgentia  is  un- 
recorded as  a  crest.  I  have  no  doubt  that  its 
origin  and  significance  are  to  be  found  in  the 
troubled  days  that  preceded  and  followed  the 
'Forty-Five.  It  must  be  dated  on  stylistic  grounds 
as  middle  or  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  may  be  compared  with  similarly 
treated  crests  on  the  oval  panels  on  the  butts  of 
Scottish  pistols  of  the  period. 

Some  dozen  Scottish  families  use  the  palm-tree 
as  a  crest  ;  and  I  suggest  that  the  climbing  figure 
and  the  coronet  were  added  to  the  device  at  some 
period  subsequent  to  1745-46  in  memory  of  a 
barony  promised  to  the  one-time  owner  and  con- 
ditional upon  "  the  King  coming  to  his  own  again." 
The  crests,  arms  and  augmentations  granted  by 
the  "  Kings  over  the  Water  "to  many  Jacobites 
are  unrecorded. 

The  family  of  Sandilands,  in  which  the  barony 
of  Torpichen  is  hereditary,  produced  several  officers 
who  served  against  James  Francis  Edward  and 
the  Prince  in  1715  and  1745  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  barony  was  promised  to  some 
Jacobite  cadet  of  the  family  in  the  event  of  the 
success  of  the  Rebellion.  Other  families  using  the 
palm-tree  crest  are  Fenton  and  Leighton,  and 
examination  of  their  histories  might  reveal  in  one 
a  situation  such  as  I  have  hypothecated. 

(F.S.  178.)     COATS  OF  ARMS  ON  CARVING 

(London,  W.8). 

(1)  The  first  coat  : — an  arm  issuing  from  a  cloud 
in  the  dexter  chief  grasping  a  standard  [between  the 
combined  initials  H  and  B] — would  appear  to  be 
those  of  Bardon  de  Lairaudic-re  of  Touraine  : 
azure,  a  right  arm  issuing  from  a  cloud  grasping  a 
standard  all  argent.  This  is  the  only  coat  given  by 
Renesse  and  Rietstap  that  corresponds  with  the 
cypher. 

(2)  The  second  coat  : — out  of  a  fess  chequey  a 
demi  lion  issuant  and  in  base  a  wheat-ear  {between 


the  initials  A  and  L] — is  unrecorded  by  Renesse 
and  Rietstap. 

(F.S.  181.)     ARMS  ON  PORTRAIT 

(New    York). 

The  arms  of  which  you  submit  a  trick — gules, 
a  tower  or,  impaling  gules  three  pales  or  (or,  paly 
of  gules  and  or)  and  a  chief  or  charged  with  a  wheel 
gules — and  the  alliance  indicated,  are  unidentifiable. 
The  costume  is  clearly  French  or  Franco-Flemish 
of  about  1580.  Unfortunately,  the  arms  gules  a 
tower  or  is  borne  by  a  score  of  French  and  Low 
Country  families,  and  several  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  origin.  The  sinister  coat  is  unrecorded  by 
Renesse  and  Rietstap.  It  would,  however,  appear 
to  be  a  version  of  Van  Cuyck  of  Bois-le-Duc  and 
Amsterdam,  or  Outheusden  d'Alblassendam  of 
Bois-le-Duc  and  Holland,  who  bore  gules,  three 
pales  vair  and  a  chief  or  charged  with  a  wheel  gules. 
Outheusden,  created  barons  in  1816,  bore  a  coat 
entirely  unlike  the  foregoing,  but  charged  (after 
1816)  with  an  inescutcheon  of  the  arms  of  Heusden 
— or  a  wheel  gules,  which  makes  an  appearance 
incorporated  in  various  ways  in  the  coats  of  many 
Brabantine  families  claiming  kinship  with  Heusden. 

Believing  this  to  be  correct,  I  should  be  tempted 
to  identify  the  dexter  half  of  the  coat  as  the  arms 
of  Van  Nieuwenhuysen  (or  Nyenhuysen)  of  the 
Province  of  Utrecht,  or  Van  Oostenburch  of 
Holland,  or  Van  der  Zennen  or  Senna  of  Brussels, 
or  possibly  Martin-Lobardemont  of  Artois. 

I  will  go  further  into  the  matter  if  you  wish, 
and  search  the  pedigrees  of  these  six  families. 

(F.S.  182.)     CREST  ON  SWORD 

(London,  W'.i). 
This  crest  is  not  that  of  the  Earl  of  Perth,  to 
neither  of  whose  two  crests  does  it  bear  any 
resemblance.  You  will  note,  moreover,  that  the 
design  does  not  include  an  earl's  coronet.  The 
combined  evidence  of  the  crest  and  the  initial  P 
would  seem  to  point  to  some  member  of  the 
family  of  Pledger  or  Pledgerd  of  Bottisham,  co. 
Cambridge,  who  used  a  buck's  head  erased  or, 
holding  in  its  mouth  an  oak-sprig  proper  fructed  or 
for  crest,  as  the  one-time  owner  of  this  sword. 
No  motto  is  recorded  for  Pledger,  nor  is  the  motto 
Spero  recorded  as  associated  with  any  family  to 
which  the  P  would  be  appropriate. 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 


BY   THE  EDITOR 


This  summer's  exhibition  at  Burlington  House 
annuls  the  annual  plaint  that  the  Royal  Academy  is 
"  worse  than  ever."  Though  there  may  not  be  a  "  picture 
of  the  year,"  in  the  old  semi-sensational  sense  of  that 
phrase,  there  are  some  half-a-dozen  works  which,  on  purely 
artistic  grounds,  are  distinct  achievements,  while  the 
general  standard  of  performance  is  demonstrably  higher 
than  for  some  time  past.  Moreover,  the  grumble  that  the 
Academy  exhibition  is  unrepresentative  of  current  ideas 
finds  less  foundation  in  this  display  than  has  been  the  case 
for  a  good  many  years. 

Besides   being   handled    with    her    accustomed    power, 
Dame  Laura   Knight's  work  gains  in  importance  by  her 


THE  RIGHT   REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  TRURO  BY  HAROLD  KNIGHT 

{Copyright  reserved  for  owner  by  "  Rayil  Academy  Illustrated1*  ) 


increased  humanity  of  outlook.  This  accession  of  sym- 
pathy is  evident  in  all  her  exhibits,  and  in  such  a  canvas 
as  A  Young  Woman  adds  greatly  to  the  consummate 
excellence  of  the  flesh  painting.  The  finely  modelled  torso 
(il  the  handsome  brunette,  set  off  by  her  gaily  coloured 
kimono,  finds  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  firm  contours  of  the 
young  girls  in  Dawn. 

Undeniably,  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  display  is 

Mr.  Harold  Knight's  The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Truro, 

a  magnificently  observed  ami  handled  portrait,  in  which 

exactly  the  right  note  of  dignified  asceticism  is  caught  and 

maintained.     Saving  the  touch  of  purple  in  the  stock, 

there  are  no  high  accent-  in  the  colour  -.heme,  but,  far 

from     being     monotonous,     the 

effect  is  considerably  impressive. 

For  its  aloof  appeal,  this  work, 

with   its  somewhat  Whistlerian 

composition,  depends  on  insight 

and     i  i.i  11  sm  mship     in     equal 

parts;      rarely    nowadays    does 

one  see  a  portrait  oJ    which  the 

concept  ion  and  exi  I  uti   in   .ire  in 

-mil  <  -i  1 1  ire   harm.'  >n\  . 

Many  find  Mr.  Gerald  F. 
Kelly's  portrait  < >i  Miss  I nna 
Christine  Thompson,  in  a 
beautifully  painted  Pomp. id'  mi 
do-  in  most  attract  Lve  ex- 
hibit ;  but  to  me  its  i  harms  are 
i  lied  by  his  hi  Eleanor 
l  i  dgt  l'i  ini  ipal  oj  Wt  in,  hi 
College — the  sensitive  colour 
scheme  and  brushwork  of  which 
afford  anothei  in  tani  •  i  il  com- 
plete harmony  between  concep- 
tion and  realisation.  Sensitive 
.  1 1 ion i  i-  also  the  keynote  of  Mr. 
Philip  Connard's  (harming 
\dantelpiece  Deco)  ition  :  a  new 
arrival  at  the  Zoo,  vaguely 
Japanesque  in  its  utilisation  of 
t  n  ipii  .il  bird  life.  In  i  ontrast 
to  these  are  such  boldly  stated 
works  as  Mr.  B.  Fleetwood 
Walker's  Amity:  a  young 
couple  sitting  in  some  rural  spot, 
and  spe<  ially  noteworthy  for  the 
able  way  in  which  the  difficult 
foreshortening  of  the  girl's  legs 
has  been  convincingly  mastered  ; 
Dame  Laura  Knight's  ably 
modelled  head  of  George  Benin  ,7 
Shaw,  lisq. — in  effect  a  sym- 
phony in  blue  and  silver,  ac- 
cented by  the  sitter's  sunburnt 
complexion  ;       and     the     si  me 
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artist's  Spring  in  St.  John's  Wood,  a  direct  statement  of 
suburban  life  that  will  be  valuable  to  future  students  of 
our  manners,  and  provides  a  contrast  to  the  gentler,  lyrical 
mood  of  Mr.  Francis  Dodd  in  his  appealing  street  scene, 
Button'  Lime  Sir  William  Llewellyn,  in  his  Sir  Maurice 
Jenks,  Dart.,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  iqji-2,  has  not 
feared  to  paint  the  sitter's  robe  in  all  its  vivid  blueness — a 
task  requiring  greater  courage  than  some  might  suppose  ; 
while  Sir  Arthur  Cope,  in  his  smiling  portrait  of  H.M.  The 
King,  has  made  more  than  ordinarily  good  play  with  the 
massy  details  of  the  decorations  and  the  Admiral's 
uniform.  Necessarily  more  dramatic  in  conception,  Sir 
Arthur's  painting  of  Arthur  Wontner  as  "  Joseph  Fouche, 
Minister  of  Police,"  is  an  effective  rendering  of  this  well- 
known  actor  in  a  Napoleonic  part. 

The  Blaze  of  Noon — St.  Tropez,  finds  Mr.  Terrick 
Williams  at  his  best.  This  excellent  interpretation  of 
colour-washed  buildings  shimmering  in  hot  sunshine  is  a 
fine  example  of  expressive  colour  and  brush  work.  Mr. 
Arnesby  Brown's  certain  handling  is  shown  in  The  Village 
— Autumn  and  The  Shadow,  both  well  composed  and 
attractive  scenes  of  rural  England,  orchestrated  by  this 
artist's  keen  appreciation  of  the  changing  moods  of  Nature. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  Mr.  Stanhope  A.  Forbes  is  as 
able  as  ever  in  preserving  for  posterity  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  countryside.  In  half-a-dozen  canvases  he 
realises  the  essential  spirit  of  English  fields  and  villages 
in  a  way  which  never  palls.  Mr.  Sydney  Lee,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  his  chief  hit  with  Mountain  Solitude  :  a  work 
of  almost  mystic  significance  that  really  suggests  both 
height  and  depth  :  qualities  not  always  achieved  by 
artists  dealing  with  this  class  of  scenery.  Bright,  bold 
colour  will  please  many  in  Mr.  George  Henry's  Chancton- 
bury  Ring,  as  will  the  more  broken,  flashing  phrases  of 
Mr.  W.  Russell  Flint's  deftly  handled  Low  Tide,  St.  Malo. 
From  these  it  is  a  far  cry  to  the  mellow  richness  of  The 
Field  Byre,  wherein  Mr.  James  Bateman's  craftsmanship 
reaches  a  pitch  of  perfection  which  admits  no  flaw. 
Despite  the  care  with  which  the  pyramidal  design  has  been 
thought  out,  and  the  smoothness  of  the  brushwork,  there 
is  no  feeling  of  laborious  effort  about  the  work,  which  has 
a  restful  beauty  all  its  own.  Equally  studied  com- 
position is  evident  in  Mr.  Cosmo  Clark's  English  Country 
Fair  :  not  unsuggestive  of  Breughel.  This  is  a  synthesis 
of  Stokenchurch,  in  Buckinghamshire,  but  in  its  pendant, 
I  lir  Cross  Roads  from  -my  window,  Mrs.  Leonora  K.  Green 
tells  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth  about  Battersea 
Rise. 

Mention  of  Stokenchurch  reminds  me  that  a  neighbour- 
ing village,  West  Wycombe,  supplies  the  half-timbered 
background  for  Mr.  Fred  Roe's  sunny  Quality  Street.  Mr. 
Roe,  however,  has  garbed  his  figure  element  in  the  dress 
of  the  'fifties,  but  with  such  ease  and  conviction  as  to  avoid 
any  suggestion  of  an  historical  pageant. 

Here  again  the  relationship  between  conception  and 
skilful  realisation  is  ably  judged.  By  sheer  strength  of 
handling,  Mr.  Keith  Henderson's  dramatically  lighted 
group  of  a  bagpiper  and  his  gossips,  Cock  of  the  North, 
compels  attention  ;  and  there  is  drama,  also,  in  Sir  John 
Lavery's  telling  likeness  of  James  Maxton,  M.P. 

Of  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot's  contributions,  however,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  write.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Philpot  was  requested  by 
the  Committee  to  withdraw  one  of  his  exhibits  has  caused 
a  deal  of  nonsense  to  be  talked  about  an  R.A.'s  work  being 
"  rejected,"  as  if  there  were  no  historical  precedent  for  such 
a  course.     The  refusal  to  hang  Nathaniel  Hone's  picture 


of  The  Conjuror  in  1775,  though  doubtless  prompted  by 
very  different  reasons,  is  a  case  in  point.  But  what  re- 
mains of  Mr.  Philpot's  work  in  the  current  exhibition, 
sincere  though  it  is,  is  far  from  encouraging  to  such 
admirers  of  this  artist  as  the  present  writer.  Nor  is  Mr. 
H.  James  Gunn's  clever,  corpse-like  portrait  of  Delius 
quite  hufnan  enough  in  outlook  to  retain  my  sympathy. 
Among  the  Chantrey  Bequest  purchases,  The  Harvest 
Moon,  by  the  late  William  MacTaggart,  does  not  reveal  this 
eminent  Scottish  artist  at  his  best.  Its  size  is  far  too  large 
for  the  very  sketchy  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Kelly's  well-known  work,  The  Jester,  actually  a  top-hatted 
portrait  of  Mr.  W.  Somerset  Maugham  in  191  r,  is  interest- 
ing alike  for  its  able  scheme,  treatment  and  thematic 
content.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Nowell's  Private 
View  Day  at  the  Royal  Academy  it  is  the  thematic  content 
that  counts.  All  the  portraits  in  the  group  of  celebrities 
and  others,  grouped  on  the  staircase  at  Burlington  House, 
can  be  accepted  as  good  likenesses,  but  somehow  the  work 
fails  to  please,  due  partly  to  a  lack  of  subtlety  in  the 
colour.  Of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Carr's  far  too  large  Interlude 
(between  a  policeman  and  a  maid  servant),  I  shall  merely 
say  that  comedy  of  this  sort  looks  out-of-place  in  the 
"  Big  Room  "  at  Burlington  House ;  and  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Procter's  explosive  A  liar-Piece,  that  it  is  not  the  sort  of 
thing  that  inspires  me  to  devotion. 

Spring,  an  allegory,  has  given  Mr.  Russell  Flint  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  fine  facility  for  painting  beauti- 
ful women  in  the  most  appealing  terms.  Sir  Charles  J. 
Holmes'  talent  for  expressing  the  storm-threatened 
countryside  is  typically  demonstrated  ;  while  among  other 
noteworthy  works  are  Mr.  Charles  Cundall's  crowded 
scenes  at  Brighton  ;  Mr.  James  E.  Duggins'  deft  little 
Brixham  ;  Mr.  Borough  Johnson's  F.  L.  Emanuel,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  T.  C.  Dugdale's  Adrian  Stokes,  Esq.,  R.A. — both 
good  likenesses  ;  Mr.  G.  Spencer  Watson's  wontedly 
capable  piece  of  flesh  painting  in  A  Study  ;  Miss  Barbara 
Christian's  A  French  Road  near  Montreuil-sur-Mer  ;  Mr. 
Hope  Joseph's  Upland  Plough  ;  Mr.  John  M.  Aiken's  The 
Little  Greenhouse  ;  Mr.  Daryl  Lindsay's  Smith's  Farm, 
Australia,  a  discerning  piece  of  work  ;  Mr.  William 
Dobell's  Boy  at  Wash  Basin  ;  Mr.  H.  Harris  Brown's  Blue 
and  Gold  ;  and  Mrs.  Jean  D.  Anderson's  sunny  Appledore. 

Black-and-white  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  section 
of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  that  a  critic  has  to  face. 
Generally  the  standard  of  achievement  there  is  high — 
higher  sometimes  than  that  of  the  oils.  But  how  to  find 
space  for  a  discussion  of  this  crowded  room,  while  giving 
the  public  what  it  wants  to  know  about  the  oils,  is  a 
problem  which  is  often  well-nigh  insurmountable.  This 
year,  the  black-and-white  section  contains  one  of  the  most 
memorable  features  of  the  exhibition,  Mr.  Gerald  L. 
Brockhurst's  etching  of  a  young  girl  gazing  at  her  un- 
draped  figure  in  a  mirror — prompted  by  the  rising 
curiosity  of  Adolescence.  Alike  in  its  acute  realisation  of  a 
theme  requiring  nice  tact  in  the  handling,  its  excellent 
drawing  and  rich  texture,  this  plate  merits  high  praise. 
Many  other  of  the  usual  contributors  to  this  section  are 
also  represented  by  characteristic  works,  including  Sir 
D.  Y.  Cameron,  Sir  Frank  Short,  Messrs.  H.  Macb.th- 
Raeburn,  T.  Hamilton  Crawford,  George  Belcher,  F.  L. 
Griggs,  Henry  Rushbury,  Malcolm  Osborne,  Leonard  R. 
Squirrell,  and  Job  Nixon,  the  last  of  whom  is  represented 
by  a  couple  of  characteristic  drypoints,  as  well  as  by  a 
thoughtful  drawing  of  The  Warren,  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  in 
the   Water-Colour   Rooms. 
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Here  again,  there  are  many  capable  exhibits.  Mr. 
Russell  Flint's  Castanets,  which  he  has  deposited  as  his 
diploma  work  on  his  election  as  an  Academician,  is  a 
thoroughly  typical  example  of  his  remarkable  fluency  in  a 
medium  where  he  has  won  so  many  successes.  Mrs. 
Phyllis  Norton's  Park  Lane  is  an  able  little  drawing  of 
good  quality  ;  as  is,  in  its  different  way,  Mr.  Laurence 
Wheatley's  Foundations  of  the  Geological  Museum,  South 
Kensington  :  an  attractive  essay  in  tempera.  If  all  the 
many  views  of  Corfe  Castle  had  the  distinction  of  Mr. 
Sam  H.  Braithwaite's  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  one 
would  be  well  prepared  to  tolerate  the  pictorial  existence 
of  that  vastly  over-painted  beauty  spot.  But  we  must 
not  linger  among  the  water-colours,  although  admirers  of 
Messrs.  Rushbury,  Gerald  Ackermann,  Oswald  Garside, 
Harry  Tittensor,  Arthur  Rackham,  and  the  like,  will  find 
plenty  to  attract  and  interest  them.  Mr.  William  Walcot 
should  also  be  mentioned  in  this  category,  though  actually 
his  drawings,  so  spontaneous  in  effect,  must  be  sought  in 
the  Architectural  Room.  To  review  the  latter,  even  in 
the  briefest  detail,  is  beyond  the  province  of  The  Con- 
noisseur, but  students  of  brasses  may  wish  to  know  that 
there  is  shown  there  a  Rubbing  of  Wall  Brass  for  Dench- 
worth  Church,  Berks  ,  in  which  Mr.  Julian  P.  Allan  has 
designed  a  lull  figure,  with  ms<  ription,  the  traditional 
aspet  l  oi  whii  h  is  in  no  wise  marred  by  an  interpretation 
of  the  modern  ecclesiastical  collar  and   vestments. 

There  is  but  little  important  sculpture,  though  a  number 
of  minor  pieces  of  interest  will  be  noted,  such  as  Mr.  Roland 
Bevan's  refie<  tive  head  of  G.  L.  Brockhurst,  Esq.,  A.R.A., 
Mr.  Sigismund  de  Strobl's  lively  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
Esq.,  in  bronze,  Mr.  Julian  P.  Allan's  highly  finished  and 
pleasing  head  of  Mi\.  Fitzwilliams  Hyde,  m  aluminium; 
and  Mr    In.    Schilsky's   bronze  bust  tailed  Ronald,  which 


brings  the  influence  of  Epstein  within  the  walls  of  Burling- 
ton House.  Mr.  W.  Reid  Dick's  stone  bust  of  H.M.  The 
King  is  not  only  an  agreeable  portrait,  but  pleasing  for 
the  sculptural  treatment  of  the  Garter  Collar  and  robes. 
Bathers,  by  Mr.  William  McMillan,  is  a  quaintly  attractive 
little  group  of  smooth  nude  girls  with  fuzzy  hair,  carved 
in  South  African  marble.  Sir  Alfred  Gilbert's  Model  for 
Gold  Flagon  for  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  is 
carried  scarcely  far  enough  for  the  design  to  be  fully 
apparent,  though  it  will  doubtless  be  gracious  enough. 

Of  work  on  a  larger  scale,  Mr.  Cecil  Thomas'  striking 
model  for  a  bronze  memorial  to  be  placed  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  to  The  late  Most  Reverend  Lord  Davidson  of 
Lambeth,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  of  considerable 
interest.  The  head  of  the  recumbent  effigy — a  good  like- 
ness— is  turned  wearily  towards  the  hand  raised  in  bene- 
diction ;  and  this,  with  the  open  eyes,  gives  a  startling 
suggestion  that  the  spectator  is  receiving  the  personal 
blessing  of  the  dying  prelate.  In  quite  a  different  vein, 
appropriately  enough,  is  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Walker's  capable 
equestrian  statue  of  John  Wesley,  as  he  was  in  the  prime 
of  his  mission.  Turning  to  paganism,  Mr.  Gilbert  Bayes 
gives  us  an  ingenious  double-sided  relief  in  artificial  stone, 
/  A,  /  ure  of  the  Pipes  of  Pan — to  quote  its  full  title.  On 
one  side  are  two  girls  peering  through  the  reeds  in  a 
swamp  ;  turn  the  corner,  and  you  find  Pan  himself 
chuckling  at  the  success  of  his  call.  But  of  all  the  sculp- 
ture, two  carved  wood  figures  l>v  Mr  O.  O'Connor  Barrett 
have  probably  attrai  ted  the  most  notice.  Darkness  and 
Prometheus  Bound  show  marked  vigour  in  the  attack  on 
the  material.  From  one  of  the  available  aspects,  Darkness 
is  marred  by  bad  proportioning  of  the  right  lower  leg  ; 
but  both  works,  and  especially  tin-  Prometheus,  are  boldly 
impressive  and  memorable. 
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The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able   to  impart  information  required.      It  must  be  understood 
that   he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


MARKET  SCENE   (No.  868) 
Sir, — I  should  be  grateful  for  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  artist  who  painted  this  picture. — Nora  C. 
I  [i. he. 

"WATERLOO"   CLARK 

Sir,—  May  I  draw  attention,  through  your  columns,  to 
the  work  of  a  now  little-known  artist,  John  H.  Clark,  of 
Westminster,  otherwise  designated  "  Waterloo  "  Clark, 
because  of  his  sketches  taken  on  the  field  shortly  after 
the  battle,  and  reproduced  in  coloured  aquatint.  These, 
together  with  his  aquatints  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Scotland,  are  still  in  demand,  and  fetch  high  prices  for 
fine  examples.  Beyond  this  I  know  of  none  of  his 
original  work  except  that  in  my  own  possession.  Bryan's 
I  > i,  iwnary  of  Painters  dismisses  Clark  in  a  few  words,  with 
a  doubtful  reference  to  his  birth  and  death,  and  mentioning 
that  he  had  published  a  Practical  Essay,  with  illustrations, 
on  the  Art  of  Colouring  and  Painting  in  Landscape. 

According  to  the  records  of  rav  family.  Clark  was  born 


in  1764,  and  died  at  Glenormiston,  Peeblesshire,  in  1863,. 
aged  ninety-nine.  His  eldest  daughter,  Harriet,  had 
married  my  grand-uncle,  William  Chambers,  afterwards 
Sir  William  Chambers,  LL.D.,  of  Glenormiston.  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh.  Of  this  marriage  there  was  no 
issue.  From  my  grand-uncle,  I  inherited  no  less  than  ten 
pictures  by  John  Clark,  nearly  all  signed  and  dated.  The 
subjects  are  as  follows  : — 

Landscape,  with  Cattle,  1809;  a  similar  subject,  1S09; 
The  Valley  0]  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld,  1N24  ;  Hayling  Inland, 
[826  ;  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  [826  ;  Chris/  entering  the 
temple  (undated)  ;  Christ  bearing  the  Cross  (undated)  ; 
Roses  at  Glenormiston  ;  Fruit  and  Flower  Study,  Glen- 
ormiston  :    and  a  similar  subject. 

Clark's  work  is  all  in  water-colour,  and,  as  regards  his 
figure  subjects,  is  characterised  by  careful  drawing  and 
great  accuracy  in  detail.  His  landscape  painting  is 
largely  influenced  by  Turner,  with  rich  coloration  and 
remarkable  cloud  effect.  Any  record  of  other  work  by 
(lark  in  private  hands  would  be  of  interest.     To  the  best 
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-of  my  belief  he  is 
not  represented  in 
the  National  Gal- 
lery or  at  South 
Kensington.  — 
'C.  E.  S.  Chambers. 
[Thieme-Becker's 
Kuns  tier  -Lex  icon 
(Vol.  VII.,  pp.  48- 
49)  gives  over  a 
•column  to  John 
Heaviside  Clark, 
his  birth  date  being 
therein  assigned  to 
circa  1771-72.  An 
exhibition  of  his 
aquatints,  etc., 
w  .1  s  lie  1  d  a  t 
Walker's  Gal- 
leries, London,  in 
mi"      Editor. 

UNIDENTIFIED 
PORTRAIT 

(No.  869) 

Sir,  Will  you 
in  1  1  11  <l  i'  in  your 
Notes  ami  (lurries 
pages  a  photograph 
ol  an  ml  painting 
■(30  in.  by  25  in.) 
w  hii  h  my  sister  and 
I  brought  out 
from  England  some 
twenty-seven  years 
ago  .  and  w  li  i  c  h 
had    been   in   our   Aunt's  home  then 

lln  painting  is  in  good  preservation  and  has  been 
viewed  in  this  State  by  a  number  of  artists.  We  havi 
had  opinions  that  the  picture  may  be  by  Raeburn  ;  and, 
ii  in > t .  it  is  by  some  other  good  artist.  ["herefore  we 
trust  that  your  readers  may  help  us  to  identify  the 
painter       (Mrs.)   Violet  L.  Gayer   (Melbourne). 

The  photograph  does  not  surest  to  us  .1  work  bv 
Raeburn. — Editor.] 

GEORGE  CATLIN 

Sir, — 1  wonder  if  some  of  your  readers  could  help  me 
An    uncle   has   written   to  me  from  Canada — he  wants 
me  to  find  out  where  are  George  Calm's  paintings,  m     ! 
from  life,  of  the  Red  Indians  and  their  customs.     There 
were    about     1,200    in    all.     Most    of    these    are   in    the 
Smiths., man  Institution,  Washington  ;    the  others  are    01 
were,  in    London.      I   have   been   to   various  places   there, 
the   Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  Royal   Anthro 
logical  Institute,  etc.,  and  finally  I  was  recommended  i" 
write  to  you.     There  was  an  exhibition  of  Catlin's  works 
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in  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  1840,  and 
the  British  Museum 
has  a  catalogue  of 
507  items  shown 
there,  but  no 
mention  as  to 
where  they  are 
now. 

I  should  be  most 
glad  of  any  in- 
formation about 
them,  or  as  to  how 
I  might  be  able  to 
find  any  myself. — 

\\  I-.N'ONAH    Bles. 

[Though  once 
w  e  1 1  -  k  n  o  w  n  ,  the 
American  artist, 
George  Catlin,  is 
now  more  or  less 
forgotten,  despite 
his  extensive  series 
of  paintings  of  the 
Vmerican    Indians, 

on  which  he  pub- 
lished books.  A.  - 
cording  to  Thieme- 
Becker,  he  was 
born  June  26th, 
1796 — Bryan  gives 
1794  as  the  ye. u 
and  died  I  >ei  em- 
ber 12th,   1872. 

I    I )  I T 1  )  R 


THOMAS   HEAPHY 

Sir,      I  he  Royal  v tv  oi    British    Vrtists'    \rt   Club 

is  preparing  to  publish  a  monograph  by  Mr.  William  T. 
Whitley  on  "Thomas  I  leaphy  ;  First  President  of  the 
Si  11  let  v   1  it    I  '.nt  ish    \i tists." 

Mi\  I  (  rave  the  hospitality  of  your  columns  to  invite 
the  curators  of  galleries  and  private  collectors  to  let 
m  •  have  particulars  of  any  works  by  this  artist 
they  have  in  their  possession,  or  of  the  when 
abouts  of  which  they  know,  with  a  view  to  making  the 
monograph  as  complete  as  possible? — HESKETH  Hub- 
1  i  11  President,  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists' 
\.t   Club). 

JANE   SHORE 

A  1  1  ^respondent  asks  if  any  reader  knows  of  an 
authentic  portrait,  miniature,  or  other  likeness  of  Jane 
Shore,  Edward  IV. 's  mistress.  Our  enquirer  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  portraits  at  Eton  College  and  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Replies  can  be  addressed  c/o  The 
Editor. 
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THE  PIANOFORTE 


By   PHILIP  JAMES 


In  Miss  Rosamund  Harding's  book  on  The 
Pianoforte*  a  vast  amount  of  scholarly  research  has  been 
successfully  related  to  the  historical  background.  Not 
only  has  much  previously  published  material  been  sifted, 
and  where  necessary  corrected,  but  a  considerable  amount 
of  fresh  information  has  been  discovered  and  illustrated, 
both  by  means  of  numerous  diagrams  of  "  actions," 
excellently  drawn  by  the  author  herself,  and  by  extracts 


NO.    I. UPRIGHT    PIANO  "  GIRAFFE         TYPE 

BY    J.    WACHTL,    OF    VIENNA  CIRCA    1805 

WITH    FIVE    PEDALS    AND    FIGURE    OF    APOLLO 

AT    THE    HOCHSCULE    FUR    MUS1K,      BERLIN 


from  contemporary  pianoforte  music.  While,  therefore, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  matter  is  purely  technical,  the 
intricate  mechanical  details  are  shown  to  reflect  an  under- 
lying continuity  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  instrument- 
makers  and  composers  and  to  be  "  in  response  to  new 
artistic  ideals."  This  raises,  as  any  study  of  instruments 
must  do,  the  old  familiar  musical  version  of  the  hen  and 
the  egg  problem.  Miss  Harding  takes  a  side  at  the  outset 
by  opening  her  first  chapter  with  these  words  : — "  A 
musical  instrument  is  usually  the  outcome  of  some  musical 
need."  This  view  colours  her  approach  throughout  and 
justifies  itself  essentially  in  the  unusually  interesting 
chapters  devoted  to  the  influence  of  Turkish  taste,  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  on  music  in  general 
and   on  the  pianoforte  in  particular. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts  covering  respectively 
1 1  ii'  eighteenth  century,  and  the  nineteenth  century  up 
to  the  year  1851.  The  turn  of  the  century  makes  a 
convenient  division,  for  with  the  final  cessation  of  harpsi- 
chord-making at  that  date,  the  development  of  the  piano 
proceeds  with  almost  breathless  speed. 

It  is  interesting  to  find,  when  we  look  for  the  origins 
of  the  piano,  that  there  is  nothing  fresh  to  be  discovered 
which  might  disturb  the  long  accepted  view  that  it  was 
virtually  invented  by  the  Paduan  harpsichord  maker, 
Cristofori,  about  1709.  To  say  "  re-invented."  although 
paradoxical,  would  be  more  accurate  ;  for  while  full  credit 
must  be  given  to  Cristofori  for  his  surprisingly  advanced 
action,  the  records  of  previous  experiments  with  a  hammer 
action  show  that  instrument-makers  were  alive,  at  a  very- 
early  date,  to  the  possibilities  of  the  struck  string  rather 
than  the  plucked  string  of  the  harpsichord,  virginals  and 
spinet.  Even  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Henri  Arnaut,  of  Zwolle,  physician  and  astrologer  to 
Philip  the  Good,  wrote  of  a  striking  action  complete  with 
a  projection  from  the  back  of  the  case  to  throw  a  very 
primitive  hammer  against  the  string.  The  manuscript 
containing  these  notes,  as  well  as  some  very  interesting 
diagrams,  is  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (ms.  lat. 
7295).  It  has  been  known  to  musicologists  for  some 
time,  but  was  reproduced  and  edited  for  the  first  time 
last  year  by  MM.  Le  Cerf  and  Labande  ;  and  this  impor- 
tant source  must  be  added  to  those  quoted  in  Miss 
Harding's  book.  Whereas  the  demand  for  dynamic 
gradation  of  tone  was  not  urgent  at  the  time  of  this  and 
other  early  experiments,  by  the  period  that  Cristofori 
produced  his  pianos  a  keyboard  instrument  capable  of 
giving  effect  to  the  accents,  which  are  an  essential  part 
of  musical  design,  was  to  become  before  long  a  pressing 
need  (for  inventors  are  always  ahead  of  their  time). 
Hence,  as  Miss  Harding  shows  us,  in  France  and  Germany 
almost  simultaneous  inventions  were  made.  Cristofori, 
Marius,  and  Hebenstreit  the  super-dulcimerist,  all  "  saw 


*  The  Pianoforte.     Its  history  traced  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
By  Rosamund  E.  M.  Harding.     (Cambridge  University  Press.    50/-  net.) 
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the  same  vision."  In  Eng- 
land, where  music  was  domi- 
nated by  foreign  influences, 
it  was  not  till  about  half  a 
century  later  that  German 
craftsmen,  notably  one 
Zumpe,  exiled  by  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  came  to  England 
and  started  making  pianos. 
The  exact  date  of  this 
"  event  of  national  import- 
ance "  is  obviously  of  in- 
terest, and  while  it  is  admit- 
tedly in  the  close  proximity 
of  1760,  there  would  hardly 
appear  to  be  sufficient  autho- 
rity for  fixing  definitely  on 
this  year. 

In  the  second  part  of  her 
work  the  author  treats  of 
the  piano  in  its  capacity  of 
chamber  orchestra,  solo  in- 
strument and  domestic  in- 
strument With  an  admira- 
ble grasp  oi  detail,  which, 
however,  dor-,  not  obscure 
the  in. mi  historii  al  story,  she 
shows  that  in  ea<  h  of  these 
functions  the  instrument  was 
subjected  to  different  kinds 
of  improvements.  Arrange- 
ments of  orchestral  musi(  for 
the  piano,  so  popular  by  this 
time,  demanded  di  vii  es  to 
create  the  illusion  of  an 
di<  hestra.  So  there  were 
01  ta\  e-i  ouplers  and  all  tin- 
pedals  which  were  the  out- 
come of  the  influent  e  oi  pro- 
gramme and  Turkish  music. 
The  solo  instrument  i>  essen 
dally  the  concert  grand. 
And  here  we  learn  of  Erard's  No     I  ' 

repetitii  >n  a<  tii  in  w  ith  a 
double       es<  apement        (the 

foundation  of  all  modern  actions),  the  introduction  oi  a 
metal  frame  and  other  aids  to  the  production  of  a  loud 
tone.  The  domestic  instrument  is  the  upright  piano,  not 
then  aesthetically  the  black  sheep  of  the  family,  as  is 
pro\  ed  1>\  the  e\i  client  c  1  >lli  <\\  \»-  plates  of  some  diverting 
and   fantastic   examples,  two  of  which  may  be  seen  here. 

Throughout  the  story  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
romantii  movement-  the  violence,  the  love  of  the 
dramatic  and  the  picturesque,  the  turning  towards  the 
Orient—  invade  the  pianoforte  and  are  echoed  in  its  music. 
The  strange  shapes  and  the  very  names  of  some  of  the 
freakish  short-lived  perversions  are  heavy  with  romance 
—  the  Antiphonel,  the  Eolodicon,  the  Harmomelo,  and 
the  Giraffe.  The  climax  of  thoroughness  and  patience 
is  reached   in   the  last  hundred   and   twenty  pages  of   the 
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book  which  contain  various  appendices  devoted  to  old 
tei  hnical  terms  an  extensive  bibliography,  a  classified 
list  of  patent--,  pin  es  oi  pianos,  a  list  of  London  makers, 
a  note  on  pedal  signs  and  historii'  details  of  piano  wire. 
A  few  misprints  have  crept  into  the  list  oi  makers  :  we 
must  read  "  Beyer  "  lor  "  Bleyer,"  "  Buntebart  "  for 
"  Buntlebart,"  "  Le  Blond  1780"  for  "  Le  Bond  1730." 
And  the  famous  Kirkman  family  made  pianos  long  before 
1815  ;    certainly  by   1789. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  only  be  said  that  for  professional 
and  amateur  musicians,  musicologists  and  instrument- 
makers,  this  outstanding  book  at  once  becomes  the 
standard  history  of  the  most  popular  and  the  most 
complicated  musical  instrument  that  human  ingenuity 
has  ever  devised. 
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"  Tell   Halaf  :     A   New   Culture   in    Oldest   Mesopo- 
tamia," by  Dr.  Baron  Max  von  Oppenheim,  trans- 
lated by  Gerald  Wheeler.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
21s.  net) 

This  is  the  first  account  in  English  of  the  marvellous 
ih  coveries  made  by  Baron  Max  von  Oppenheim  at  Tell 
Halaf,  a  site  near  the  source  of  the  Khabur  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  northern  edge  of 
\\<  i  potamia.  The  German  edition  appeared  in  1931, 
and  additions  have  been  made  to  this  translation  and 
the  dates  brought  into  agreement  with  the  Langdon- 
Fotheringham  scheme  usually  employed  in  British 
archaeology.  The  mound  on  which  the  Temple-Palace 
stood,  in  which  most  of  the  discoveries  were  made,  was 
found  by  the  author  in  1899,  but  digging  did  not  commence 
in  earnest  until  1911.  Some  idea  of  the  immensity  of 
the  task  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  nearly  one 
thousand  camels  were  used  for  taking  the  necessary 
equipment  for  excavating  from  Aleppo.  The  War  put 
an  end  to  diggii  g,  and  work  was  not  continued  until  1927 
.Hid  [929.  The  importance  of  the  find  lies  in  the  fact 
tli.it  -in  contrast  with  those  made  by  Dr.  Woolley  at  Ur, 
wIih  h  were  rich  in  objects  in  the  precious  metals  and  in 
small  works  of  art,  and,  therefore,  perhaps  by  their 
intrinsic  value  more  likely  to  take  the  popular  fancy — Tell 
Halaf  produced  an  extraordinary  number  of  unsurpassed 
statues  and  reliefs  in  basalt  and  limestone  dating  from 
about  3100  b.c.  to  the  time  of  Gudea  about  2600  to  2500 
B.C.      One    small    criticism   may    be   offered    here — in   the 
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text  each  relief  is  clearly  marked  with  a  letter  indicating 
its  material  :  B  for  basalt  and  L  for  limestone  ;  in  the 
plates,  however,  the  latter  are  lettered  K,  apparently 
lor  the  German  Kalkstein,  which  gives  rise  to  some 
1  onfusion. 

The  Temple-Palace,  as  discovered,  was  built  by  Kapara, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  millennium  B.C.,  but  he  had  used 
for  the  structure  carvings  from  an  earlier  age,  many  of 
wlin  h  were  found  signed  "  Palace  of  Kapara,  the  son  oi 
Kliadianu,"  and  it  is  these  which  are  of  such  outstanding 
interest.  They  have  been  placed  by  Professor  Ernst 
Herzfeld,  who  writes  an  important  Appendix  on  the 
development  and  dating  of  the  works,  into  three  main 
groups.  The  first  of  these  groups  dating  from  about 
3100-3000  B.C.,  consists  of  reliefs,  carved  mainly  in  lime- 
stone, with  little  or  no  modelling;  a  primitive  art  in  which, 
as  in  the  art  of  the  Cave  Man,  the  beasts  are  much  closer 
to  nature  than  the  human  beings.  In  the  second  group, 
about  2900  B.C.,  the  modelling  of  the  reliefs  becomes  more 
competent  (see  illustration),  and  figures,  of  great  size, 
appear  for  the  first  time.  The  Great  Throned  Goddess, 
one  of  the  most  important  works  of  early  sculpture  in 
existence,  is  carved  in  a  single  block  of  basalt  over  six 
feet  high.  In  the  third  group,  dating  about  2600-2550 
B.C.,  the  reliefs  disappear  and  only  carvings  in  the  round 
were  found  ;  the  art  has  already  passed  its  high-water 
mark  and  the  search  after  decoration  has  a  suggestion 
ol  decay.  To  this  group  belong  the  three  colossal  figures  of 
theTrinity  of  Gods,  Teshup,  his  wife  Hepet,  and  their  child, 
the  Sun  God,  which  were  set  up 
by  Kapara  on  the  fafade  of  his 
temple.  The  pottery  —  which 
has  been  analysed  by  Dr.  Hubert 
Schmidt  in  an  Appendix — falls 
into  three  main  groups  :  the  pre- 
historic dating  from  the  earliest 
periods  ;  the  Palace  group  cor- 
responding with  Babylonic-Assy- 
rian  pottery  ;  and  later  Hellenistic 
pottery.  In  a  subsidiary  excava- 
tion at  Jebelet-el-Beda,  some  fifty 
miles  from  Tell  Halaf,  the  author 
discovered  still  older  carvings  of 
great  size  which  may  be  dated 
two  or  three  hundred  years  earlier 
than  the  Tell  Halaf  figures.  Those 
portions  of  the  find  which  were 
allotted  to  Baron  von  Oppenheim 
have  been  collected  together  in  a 
private  museum  at  Berlin,  where 
the  Temple-front,  the  great  Griffin 
gateway  and  other  figures  have 
been  set  up  temporarily. 

The    work    is    very    well    illus- 
trated and,  written  as  it  is  from 
a  popular  standpoint,   it  can  be 
confidently  recommended   to  the 
temple-palace    at  general   reader  interested   in   the 

p.  Putnam's  sons)  romance  of  excavation. 
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THE      "  TO:  KADOR  '       FRESCO,      FROM      THE      PALACE     OF     KNOSSOS,     Now     IN      Mil      I    \NIU\     MUSEUM,     (        EOOO    B.C. 
FROM     "A     HANDBOOK      I"      I  HI-:     PALACE    OF     MINOS      \I      KNOSSOS  "     (MACMILLAN) 


"  A  Handbook  to  the  Palace  of  Minos  at  Knossos," 

by   J.    D.   S.   Pendlebury.  (Macmillan,    London. 

4s.    net) 

A  i.i  mi  in  the  excavations  which  have  been  carried 
out  by  Sir  Arthur  Evans  at  Knossos  during  the  last  forty 
years  lias  for  some  time  been  a  necessity,  as  the  whole- 
aspect  of  the  site  has  been  changed  since  the  [909  Bat  d 
was  published.  This  admirable  little  work,  by  the  Curator 
<ii  Knossos  (sponsored  by  Sir  Arthur  Evans  himself,  who 
has  written  a  Foreword),  gives  a  short  but  adequate 
architectural  history  of  the  Palace  and  it--  Dependencies 

the  I  tttle  Palace,  the  Royal  Villa,  the  South  House. 
eti  -and  a  chronological  table  explaining  such  cryptic, 
ii  recognised,  terms  as  "MM  111."  It  conducts  the 
visitor  through  the  "  Labyrinth,"  with  the  aid  of  a  plan 
marked  with  arrows,  and  then  on  to  the  outlying  buildings. 
The  few  plates  have  been  added  "  to  assist  in  the  identi- 
fication of  landmarks,"  and  there  are  a  number  of  plans 
of  the  more  important  excavations.  The  visitor,  how- 
ever, would  be  well  advised  to  study  Minoan  Art  in  the 
Candia  Museum,  where  most  of  the  finest  discoveries 
have  been  removed,  if  he  wishes  to  get  the  "  atmosphere  " 
of  life  in  Knossos  during  the  fifteen  hundred  years  oi 
its  existence.  The  Palace  itseli  lie  will  find  swept  and 
tidied  up  ;  the  rotted  cypress  beams,  so  largely  used  by 
Minoan  builders,  have  been  replaced  with  reinforced 
concrete,  some  sections  of  the  building  have  been  "  re- 
stored "  on  the  evidence  of  seals  and  the  "  Town  "  mosaic 
— one  of  the  most  important  of  the  finds — and  the  lovely 


Frescoes    (oi    which    tin-    "Toreador    Fresco,"    illustrated 
here,   is  one  of  the  most  typical),   replaced  by  copies 

"  The  Great  Church  Towers  of  England,"  by 
Frank  J.  Allen,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Cantab.).  (Cambridge 
I  niversity  Press.  £2  5s.  net) 
There  are  main-  good  books,  of  which  this  is  one,  that 
owe  their  inspiration  to  a  bad  one.  For  there  is  nothing 
more  stimulating  to  the  enquiring  mind  than  the  perusal 
of  a  work  that  is.  to  put  it  as  gently  as  may  be,  ill-in- 
formed II  the  reader  curbs  the  first  natural  impulse 
to  hurl  the  offending  tome  into  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
room,  the  inevitable  reaction  is  an  urge  to  prove,  if  only 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  complete  w  ron^mindedness 
of  the  author.  To  Professor  E.  \  I  reeman's  essay  in 
thi  classification  of  Somersetshire  church  towers,  which 
ired  in  1851,  may  be  ascribed  the  germination  of 
the  idea  which  has  led,  alter  more  than  half  a  century 
of  unremitting  labour  and  the  expenditure  of  much  time 
and  monev.  to  I>r.  Allen's  authoritative  book.  The 
author's  interest  in  his  subject  was  first  roused  by  the 
church  towers  of  Somerset  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
With  the  passage  of  time  and  the  constant  necessity  for 
comparison  his  studies  took  him  to  the  neighbouriii',; 
counties,  and  then  even  further  afield.  As  his  pages  make- 
abundantly  clear,  church  towers,  wherever  built,  have 
a  distinct  local  character,  which  in  general  is  the  more 
pronounced  the  higher  the  quality  of  the  work.  Un- 
fortunatelv,   every   record   of  the  guilds  and   individuals, 
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who  built  these  monuments  to  the  Glory  of  God,  have 
vanished.  It  is  only  by  a  careful  study  of  their  work 
that  the  historian  and  antiquary  can  learn  anything  of 
them,  can  discover  the  sources  from  which  inspiration 
sprang,  or  may  trace  their  progeny  to  the  fourth  and 
fifth  generations.  The  towers  of  Somerset,  Dr.  Allen 
maintains  with  proper  pride,  are  pre-eminent.  There- 
after he  would  place  those  of  Gloucestershire,  Yorkshire, 
the  Stamford  district  and  East  Anglia.  Elsewhere,  he 
asserts  with  reason,  such  works  are  but  mediocre  per- 
formances, with  certain  brilliant  exceptions  embodying 
details  borrowed  from  the  great  centres  of  tower  building. 
\lter  a  brief  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  spireless 
tower,  the  author  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the 
spired  towers  of  the  Perpendicular  Period,  his  general 
observations  being  informed  by  sound  criticism,  and 
illustrated  with  records  of  architectural  details.  The 
towers  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon,  Gloucester,  Wilts., 
Yorkshire  and  Northamptonshire  are  surveyed  county 
by  county  and  illustrated  by  fifty-two  plates  out  of  the 
texl  and  fifty-nine  in  the  text,  most  of  the  latter  repro- 
ducing photographs  of  four  towers.  A  careful  study  of 
materials,  and  of  the  principles  governing  tower  design, 
are  by  no  means  the  least  important  features  of  this 
book,  and  readers  are  provided  with  an  essay  on  the 
misuse  of  the  word  "  belfry." — C.K  B. 

"  The  Ancient  Bridges  of  Mid  and  Eastern  Eng- 
land," by  E.  Jervoise,  A.M. Inst. C.E.  Written  on 
behalf  of  The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings.   (Architectural  Press,  London.   5s.6d.net) 

This  volume,  the  third  of  its  series,  deals  with  the 
rivers  and  bridges  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  district  which 
is  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  York  on 
the  North,  and  by  the  Thames  on  the  South.  It  embraces 
the  counties  of  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Cambridge,  Derby, 
Essex,  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Middle- 
sex,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Rut- 
land, Stafford,  and  Suffolk,  also  the  part  of  Warwickshire 
which  is  drained  by  tributaries  of  the  River  Trent. 
Upwards  of  560  bridges  are  mentioned  in  the  text,  which 
is  plentifully  intercalated  with  eighty  illustrations  of 
uniform  excellence.  Unquestionably  the  most  curious  of 
all  bridges  in  this  district — or,  indeed,  of  any  existing  in 
England — is  the  Trinity  Bridge  at  Crowland,  a  freak, 
planned  to  span  the  junction  of  three  streams  which  have 
long  since  run  dry.  The  quantity  of  ancient  bridges  still 
remaining  in  England  is  amazing.  Wherever  streams 
intersect  the  land  these  ancient  evidences  of  past  ages 
are  likely  to  be  met  with — many  of  the  older  ones  in- 
credibly narrow  to  modern  ideas,  but  their  utility  in- 
creased by  the  provision  of  pointed  refuges,  which  sur- 
mount the  cut-waters,  thus  affording  safety  to  bygone 
pedestrians  whose  crossing  coincided  with  that  of  animals 
and  carts.  One  of  the  quaintest  of  these  is  the  Essex 
Bridge,  spanning  the  River  Trent  at  Great  Haywood, 
\\  lure  the  actual  roadway  between  the  parapets  is  only 
four  feet  in  width.  Huntingdonshire  possesses  several 
very  fine  examples  of  mediaeval  bridges,  that  at  Hunting- 
don itself  being  "  undoubtedly  the  finest  mediaeval  bridge 
in  this  part  of  England."  Noticeable  on  the  end  nearest 
the  county  town  is  a  delightful  string  of  trefoil  arches 
which  support  the  parapet  above.     At  St.  Ives,  five  miles 


below  Huntingdon,  the  Ouse  is  again  crossed  by  another 
ancient  bridge,  remarkable  for  possessing  one  of  the  few 
remaining  bridge  chapels,  standing  on  its  central  pier. 
Coming  to  the  chapter  on  East  Anglia,  that  delightfullv 
picturesque  mediaeval  structure  known  as  the  Abbots' 
Bridge  at  .Bury  St.  Edmunds  must  be  specially  noted. 
This  bridge  spans  the  River  Lark,  which  bounds  part  of 
the  Abbey  precincts,  and  its  erection  was  probably  a 
concomitant  result  of  the  attack  on  the  monastery  by 
the  townspeople  in  1327,  when  much  of  the  monastic 
defences  had  to  be  rebuilt,  including  the  gatehouse  which 
faces  Angel  Hill.  Among  bridges  of  comparatively  late 
date,  that  connecting  Chelmsford  with  Moulsham  is  un- 
usually attractive.  This  classic  structure  dates  from 
1787,  and  was  designed  by  "  Mr.  Johnson,"  an  architect, 
who,  if  one  is  not  mistaken,  possessed  a  rare  capacity  for 
getting  jobs  completed  at  a  cost  considerably  below  the 
original  estimate. 

Mr.  Jervoise's  book  is  concise  :  the  compression  of 
information  is  well  done,  and  the  volume  possesses  a  capital 
index. — F.R. 

"  Design  in  Modern  Life."     (British  Broadcasting 
Corporation) 

Issued  in  connection  with  a  series  of  broadcast  talks 
on  the  subject,  this  well-printed  pamphlet  comprix is  a 
synopsis  of  the  various  discussions  accompanied  by  a 
collection  of  illustrations  calculated  to  act  as  pictorial 
witnesses  to  the  arguments  set  forth.  A  short  biblio- 
graphy is  included,  together  with  some  remarks  entitled 

What  to  See."  The  tone  of  these  last  suggestions, 
which  are  presumably  intended  to  be  helpful,  seems  more 
likely  to  put  the  reader  off  altogether  :  the  B.B.C.  has 
seemingly  not  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of 
its  listeners,  though  they  are  apparently  credited  with 
a  desire  to  read  about  the  talks  vouchsafed  to  them.  It 
is  unfortunate,  also,  that  while  those  responsible  for  the 
illustrations  have  been  at  pains  to  show  numerous  ex- 
amples of  bad  design,  they  themselves  should  have 
contributed  to  the  total  by  the  poor  quality  of  their 
make-up. — J . R .  F  T , 

"  Handbook  of  Lithography,"  by  David  Cumming. 

Third  Edition  Revised,  and  with  additional  chapters 

by    C.    Parkinson.  (A.     &    C.    Black,    London. 

15s.  6d.  net) 

All  forms  of  the  medium  are  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Cum- 
ming's  Handbook  of  Lithography ,  the  new  edition  of  which 
has  the  advantage  of  having  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  by  Mr.  C.  Parkinson.  Moreover,  he 
has  added  some  valuable  chapters  concerning  the  latest 
developments  in  offset  printing,  photo-lithography  and 
various  modern  processes  and  machines,  the  latter  being 
extensively  illustrated  as  well  as  described.  Though  more 
intended  for  professional  lithographers  than  for  artists 
using  it  as  a  medium  for  limited  editions  of  original  works, 
the  book  forms  a  veritable  vade  meciim  for  both.  Hand 
as  well  as  machine  printing  is  fully  considered,  and  the 
chapters  concerning  materials,  giving  the  special  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  attendant  on  the  use  of  each 
variety,  are  exceptionally  full  and  informative  and  contain 
many  useful  recipes.  The  book  is  thoroughly  practical 
and  deals  exhaustively  with  every  branch  of  its  subject. 
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ConJIlio  fortem  Ii  qu arris  :  En  Hos  tibi  fculpta 
Mflgpammi  effigies  Caroli  tlepingit  Hou  ardi  . 


LORD    HOWARD  OF    EFFINGHAM 
BY  THOMAS  COCKSON 
In  the  British  Museum 
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and    Ladies    on    the    stern    walk    oj    II M.S.    Calcutta 

In    the    Tissot    Exhibition    .it    the    Leicester    Galleries      see    page    408) 


By  ./.  ./.    Tissot 


OUR  PLATES 

By  gracious  permission  of  His  Majesty  The  King,  the 
lust  of  a  series  of  articles,  by  Mr.  II.  M  Cundall,  on  the 
world-famed  Collection  of  Drawings  .it  Windsor  Castle, 
appears  in  this  issue,  accompanied  by  a  reproduction 
in  colour  of  one  of  Peter  Oliver's  miniatures  after  1  [olbein. 
This  scene  from  the  Dmn,  oj  Death  is  one  of  the  small 
copies  of  paintings  by  noted  artists,  executed  by  Peter 
Oliver  for  King  Charles  I  .  in  whose  collection  it  w.is 
The  theme  oi  this  particular  subject  was  original!} 
entitled  The  Princ,  I  Ui  t)  Later  it  was  called  The 
Elector,  being  so  styled  in  the  first  edition  of  Hollar's 
engravings  after  Holbein,  published  in  1651.  In  a 
later  edition  (1794),  the  title  appears  as  The  Duke — an 
obviously  impossible  rank.  "  Prince-Elector"  would 
probablj  be  the  most  satisfactory  title  of  all,  and  tins 
would  have  the  support  of  Vanderdoort's  contemporary 
catalogue  of  Charles  1  \  collection,  where  the  miniature 
is  described  as :  "  A  little  piece,  where  Death,  with  a  green 
garland  about  his  head,  [is]  stretching  forth  both  his  arms 
to  apprehend  a  Pilate  in  the  habit  of  one  of  the  spiritual 
l'nnce-Electors  of  Germany  "  (quoted  Holbein,  Chamber- 
lain,  101  i.   II.    [88) 

Also  at   Windsor  is   Isaac  Oliver's  celebrated  drawing 


oi  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  here  reproduced.  IThis, 
small  though  it  is,  must  always  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  features  oi  the  Royal  Library.  As  it  happens, 
a  derivative  from  this  exquisite  portrait  is  mentioned  bj 
Mr.  Hind  in  Th  I  rst  Century  of  Line  -  Engraving  in 
England,  which  our  other  plates  accompany.  John 
White's  water-colour  of  A  (half  Herowans  wyfe,  which  is 
of  considerable  interest  to  readers  on  both  sides  oi  the 
Atlantic,  measures  ioj  in.  by  5!  in.,  and  forms  one  of 
a  series  the  full  publication  of  winch  would  constitute 
,111  important  event.  This  is  in  the  British  Museum,  as 
is  Ryther's  intriguing  and  colourful  map  of  the  English 
I  leet  and  the  Spanish  Armada  in  the  English  Channel 
1  1;  in  by  io£  in.)  ;  and  Thomas  Cockson's  highly 
interesting  line-engraving  ( 1 3 J  in.  by  iof  in.)  of  Lord 
Howard  oi  Lffingham — the  English  Admiral  on  thaf 
historic  occasion.  To  a  later  generation  belongs  John 
Payne's  Soveraigne  of  the  Sea,  a  noble  line-engraving 
measuring   no  less  than   20}   in.   by  30J  in. 

JAPANESE     PRINTS     AT     THE     BURLINGTON 
FINE    ARTS    CLUB 

It  was  by  way  of  Japanese  prints  that  Europe   was 
introduced   to   the   art   of  the   Far   East,   and   it   is  some 
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indii  ation  of  the  distance  which  it  has  gone  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  things  Oriental  that  an  exhibition  of  Japanese 
colour-prints  can  no  longer  be  relied  on  to  give  a  new- 
aesthetic  experience.  But  a  visit  to  this  year's  Summer 
Exhibition  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  (to  which 
admission  is  by  Member's  invitation)  would  repay  anyone 
who  could  devote  even  a  short  time  to  a  close  study  of 
a  few  of  the  woodcuts  which  fill  the  greater  part  of  the 
pace'  the  rest  of  which  is  given  up  to  a  few  picked 
examples  of  the  other  arts,  calligraphy,  painting,  lacquer 
work  and  pottery,  in  which  the  private  collections  of 
Britain    are   unfortunately   far  less   rich. 

I  In'  prints  do  indeed  form  a  remarkable  display,  in 
which  the  first  impressions  by  the  greatest  masters  ol 
the  art  illustrate  the  history  of  the  popular  woodcut  in 
Japan  from  the  hand-coloured  prints  of  the  very  early 
eighteenth  century  down  to  the  mid-nineteenth  century, 
when  it  was  killed  by  the  use  of  European  colours  and 
the  influence  of  Western  fashion.  Among  the  "  Primi- 
tives," the  very  large  hand-coloured  print  by  Okumura 
Masanobu  (No  6)  is  to  be  noted  as  a  splendid  example, 
while  the  Fan-seller,  with  mica  ground,  attributed  to 
Toshinobu  (No.  3),  is  particularly  attractive.  Most  re- 
markable is  the  series  of  prints  by  the  two  great  artists, 
llarunobu  and  Utamaro,  who,  with  their  strongly  con- 
trasting styles,  seem  at  the  same  time  to  invite  and  to 
defy  comparison.  Of  the  former  we  note  especially  the 
two  night  scenes  (Nos.  166  and  170),  and  Two  Lovers 
(No.  25),  in  which  brilliant  use  is  made  of  the  third  block 
in  gauffrage,  of  which  Harunobu  was  particularly  fond. 
But  perhaps  the  finest  of  his  prints  is  the  Girl  in  the  role 
0}  Daruma  (No.  21).  By  Utamaro  there  are  the  clever 
Mother  and  child  looking  at  their  reflection  in  a  pan  of 
watet  (No.  t6i)  ;  a  wholly  charming  illustration  of  one 
of  the  occupations  of  women — a  girl  having  her  hair 
dressed  (No.  39),  and  two  supreme  examples  of  prints 
with  mica  grounds  (Nos.  38,  46),  besides  a  whole  series 
against  which  the  only  objection  can  be  excess  of 
sensibility. 

Any  collector  will  realise  the  uncommon  chance  of 
seeing  four  prints  by  Sharaku,  whose  style  is  so  individual 
.tin  I  has  such  a  brilliant  flavour  ;  while  the  Choki  Watching 
Fireflies  (No.  71)  is  particularly  interesting  as  a  successful 
experiment  in  technique,  as  well  as  a  charming  print. 
There  is  only  room  to  mention,  among  the  later  prints 
by  the  two  most  familiar  masters  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  the  two  long  surimono  or  New  Year  cards,  by 
llokusai  (Nos.  127,  129),  which  have  grace  and  delicacy 
without  the  over-rich  elaboration  which  sometimes  seems 
tu  spoil  this  type  of  work,  and  the  very  rare  perfect 
impression  of  the  landscape,  "  Shono,"  or  "  white  rain," 
by  Hiroshige  (No.  148).  Later  still  is  the  Kuniyoshi 
snow  scene  of  Nichiren  going  into  Exile  (No.  151)  ;  and 
there  is  an  amusing  reminder  of  Western  penetration  in 
the  mid-nineteenth-century  View  of  Washington,  by 
Yoshikazu    (No.    158). 

The  pottery,  ranging  in  date  from  the  ninth  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  may  be  harder  to  appreciate,  but  a 
study  of  it,  with  the  aid  of  the  catalogue,  which  contains 
an  historical  introduction,  would  certainly  be  well  worth 
anyone's  while.  Among  the  pieces  shown  is  a  bowl 
decorated  by  the  eighteenth-century  master,  Kenzan 
111).     The   versatility   of   the    artists   of   Japan   in 


working  in  different  media  is  also  shown  by  the  presence 
in  the  case  of  lacquer  of  two  writing  boxes,  the  work  in 
ulin  h  is  attributed  to  the  famous  painter.  Koyetsu  (Nos 
J33>  I3^).  The  few  paintings,  and  especially  the  screens, 
greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  the  rooms  and  worthily 
set  the  tone  of  the  exhibition,  which  will  remain  open 
till  about  the  end  of  July. — B.G. 

CHINESE    ART    AT    SPARKS' 

At  Messrs.  John  Sparks'  gallery  in  Mount  Street, 
London,  the  Summer  Chinese  Exhibition  was  marked  by 
a  lew  outstanding  pieces.  The  most  important  object 
was  certainly  the  large  and  graceful  vase,  decorated  in 
translucent  enamels  of  soft  purple,  turquoise  and  white 
on  the  biscuit.  The  almost  feminine  curves  ol  the 
slender  form,  tin-  ear-ring  effect  of  the  chrysanthemum 
handles,  were  well  set  off  by  the  brilliant  colour  scheme. 
The  date  of  its  manufacture  is  probably  somewhere  about 
1500.  In  a  quite  different  category  was  the  extremely 
interesting  Han  group  of  two  men  playing  a  game  at  a 
table  with  a  servant  looking  on.  It  is  executed  in  the 
customary  green-glazed  earthenware,  while  the  iride- 
scence due  to  decomposition  has  mellowed  to  a  smooth 
silvery  gold.  Groups  of  this  type,  with  figures,  are 
exceedingly  rare  ;  indeed,  so  complicated  a  composition 
with  figures  is  almost  unique,  though  several  with  animals 
are  known.  A  figure  of  one  of  the  guardian  deities  in 
the  uncommon  dried  lacquer  medium  stood  out  by  reason 
of  the  triumph  of  the  sculptor  at  every  angle  of  the  view- 
point. The  force  of  the  pose,  the  strength  of  the  swirling 
drapery,  the  vigour  of  the  modelling,  were  noticeable  from 
every  aspect.  There  is  no  one  good  side  about  this  figure  : 
it  is  good  from  all  sides.  A  small  but  perfectly  pro- 
portioned bronze,  with  a  narrow  band  of  ornament,  was 
patinated  a  smooth  greyish-green,  an  effect  achieved  by 
wiping  the  body  with  liquid  solution  soon  after  it  has 
left  the  ground.  An  interesting  pair  of  eighteenth- 
century  porcelain  figures,  in  colours,  of  Tibetan  mani- 
festations of  deities,  were  said  to  have  come  from  the 
I'.ilace  collection.  Certainly  the  quality  is  superb  and 
the  pale  colouring  unusually  charming.  A  pair  of  chry- 
santhemum cups  and  saucers,  in  red  lacquer,  had  black 
centres,  with  a  poem  of  Ch'ien  Lung's  written  on  them  in 
gold.  The  exhibition  was  full  of  interesting  things  of 
the  high  standard  to  which  one  is  accustomed  at  this 
.nailery. 

PRIMITIVE    AFRICAN    SCULPTURE 

Of  exceptional  interest,  the  exhibition  of  Primitive 
African  Sculpture  at  the  Lefevre  Galleries  (ia,  King 
Street,  St.  James's,  London),  showed  how  close  to,  and 
how  far  from,  negro  art  is  some  of  our  more  advanced 
sculpture.  With  the  "  modern,"  adoption  of  negroid 
forms  is  completely  an  artificial  culture  ;  whereas  the 
true  negro  art  has  a  long  continuity  of  tradition  and 
craftsmanship  behind  it,  animated  by  an  intense,  if  child- 
like, belief  in  spirits  and  a  keen  sense  of  ritual  performance. 
Such  things  as  the  masks,  fetishes,  and  other  carvings 
displayed  at  the  Lefevre  Galleries  are  not  to  everyone's 
taste,  and  to  our  eyes  may  even  seem  repellent  and 
diabolical.  But  their  innate  art  value  is  considerable  in 
the  finer  examples,  and  their  ethnological  interest  has 
vet  to  be   fully  plumbed. — T.L. 
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"  LITTLE  TIN  GODS  " 

If  Mr.  Jacob  Epstein  chooses  to  carve  a  large  lump  of 
Hopton  Wood  stone  with  an  arrangement  of  simplified 
human  figures,  and  announces  that  they  are  "  Primeval 
Gods  " — that  is  his  affair.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for 
us  to  bow  down  and  worship  either  them  or  him,  if  we 
are  not  so  impelled  by  the  result.  From  the  angle  of 
design,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  these  clumsy 
works  ;  it  is  just  the  brute  force  of  then-  execution  that 
redeems  them  from 
sheer  dullness.  Neither 
they  nor  the  h'.L un  ultil 
Figure  mildly  suggesth  e 
of  an  attack  of  tetanus, 
nor  yet  the  Chimera 
vaguely  recalling  a  bu- 
colic gargoyle  on  some 
rustic  parish  church, 
were  tin-  things  for 
whnh  Mr.  Epstein's 
latest  exhibition  at  tin' 
Leicester  Galleries,  Lon- 
don, ought  to  In-  re 
nn  mbered.  It  was  the 
bronzes,  especially  the 
busts,  which  revealed 
the  artist  .it  liis  best, 
and    these  (il    themselves 

provided  .1  noteworthy 
display.  The  delighf 
ful,  pensive  head  <>l 
/  out  ;e  (No.  25),  the 
whimsical,  slightly 
sneering  Portrait  of  a 
I  ady      (No.      26),      the 

1  lev  n  1\         1  h.irac  tin    ''I 
/';<'/'  S  Si  <      /  "<  V     Mill  till 

Donelly     (No.     3),     the 
Oriel  (No    5)  and  />'  1    1 
.7  I :,n  i,i, <<•    i  V  1    1  |),  to 
11. nne    but    ti\  e,    acce]  i1 
ably     exemplified     Mr. 
Epstein's      direi  I       ap 
pri mi  h     and     powerful 
handling  .it   its  aesl neti 
call  v  u  nexag  gera  ted 

best         I '.C,   R. 

LEONARD 

SQITRRELL  AND 

THE  PICTURESQUE 

(  >\  1      reason     w  In     s,  1 
many  modern  paintings 

tend    to    wax    tedious    is 

because  picturesque  vision  has  „  ,  generally  lapsed  fri  'in  an 
artist's  equipment.  Here  it  is  that  Mr.  Leonard  Squirrell 
scores  heavily,  lie  sees  picturesquely,  expresses  pic- 
turesquely, picturesque  things.  Technique,  which  many 
artists  make  an  end  in  itself,  remain,  with  him  a  vehii  1' 
of  expression,  finely  distinctive,  yet  inseparably  wedded 
to  the  themes  whii  h  inspire  him.  In  a  re<  ent  display  at 
the  line  \rt  Society  New  Bond  Street.  London),  these 
qualities    were   ablv   exemplified.      Old   Houses    at    R 
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Ipswich  from  the  South-West,  both  water-colours  ;  the 
pastel,  Moonlight  at  Dieppe  ;  the  sparkling  aquatint  called 
The  Shadowed  Corner,  Marseilles,  with  its  brilliant  colour 
suggestion,  were  but  a  few  of  the  many  items  which 
proved  Mr.  Squirrell's  competency  in  various  media. 
Occasional  traditional  influences  were  pleasingly  allied 
with  the  squarer  touch  obtaining  to-day,  and  there  were 
few  works  in  the  exhibition  which  would  not  have  proved 
stimulating  permanent  companions. — Thorney  Lisle. 

HOLLAR  AND  "THE 
CONNOISSEUR  " 

It  is  not  without 
interest  to  note  that 
Hollar's  drawing  of 
Westminster  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Wind- 
sor Castle  (p.  354,  No. 
in),  must  have  been 
taken  Irom  a  spot  near 
the  site  of  The  Con- 
noisseur Office.  Save 
lor  St.  James's  Park  and 
the  Horse  Guards' 
Parade,  all  the  open 
ground  shown  m  this 
delightful  view  is  now 
'  ( .\  ered  w  ith  streets 
and  buildings. 

TOMPION  COM- 
MEMORATED AT 
NORTHILL 

Til  n  M  \s    TOMPION, 

the    1  elebrated    horolo- 

11  hi,  been  1  om- 
en e  111  orated  by  t  h  e 
erection  of  a  brass 
plaque  at  Northill 
Church,  near  Bedford. 
1 1  .nipion.  who  was  bap- 
tised in  the  iliun  h, 
July  25th,  1639,  w.i  a 
native  oi  Northill.  and 
his  relat  n  es  remained  in 
t he  distrii  t  until  1  he 
m  i  d  d  1  e  of  t  li  e 
eighteen!  li  1  entury.  In 
November,  1931,  Mrs. 
Ethel  Simi  1  »■  published 
an  inter  sting  article  on 
/  h     Rise    of   thr     I    , 

1  in  The  Con- 
noisseur, illustrating 
Tompion's  birthplai  e,  the  clock  on  the  church  tower,  and 
other  items  associated   with    the   family   history 

The  plaque  was  unveiled  by  the  Master  of  the  <  loi  k- 
makers'   Company  on    April    1st. 

SEVRES  :     OLD   AND   NEW 

When  Mr.  Lechevallier-Chevignard  organised  the 
Sevres  Exhibition  at  the  Maison  de  France  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  he  had  the  happy  thought  to  show  late  eighteenth- 
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NO.    III. EXAMPLES  IN   ORES    TENDRE    OF    MODERN    SEVRES 


century  biscuits  in  striking  contrast  with  some  of  the 
most  recent  productions.  The  biscuits  in  porcelain*  tendn 
made  between  1756  and  1777  are  all  graces  and  smiles  ; 
they  express  the  joie  de  vivre  of  Society  of  those  days  ; 
they  reveal  its  nonchalance  and  sensuality  (No.  iv.). 
The  influence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  is  obvious  ;  the 
artists  strove  to  please  her.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
such  men  as  Falconnet,  Pigalle,  Clodion,  Caffieri,  Pajou, 
Houdon,  are  among  the  greatest  sculptors  of  the  century, 
if  not  necessarily  among  the  greatest  artists  of  all  times. 
Never  was  matter  better  fitted  to  the  modeller's  inspira- 
tion. For  the  biscuits  of  Sevres  porcelaine  tendre  are 
remarkable  for  the  smoothness  of  their  grain  and  the 
ivory  quality  of  their  whites.  This  delicate  paste  that 
could  be  made  into  faultless  pieces,  without  trace  of 
mould,  enabled  the  sculptors  to  create  groups,  busts, 
figures  which  still  delight  and  enchant  us  after  nearly  two 
centuries,  The  subjects  were  taken  sometimes  from 
mythology,  sometimes  from  topical  events  ;  they  adorned 
clocks,  or  epergnes,  dignifying  many  a  mantelpiece  or  set 
table. 

Nowadays  the  lives  of  those  who  model  and  decorate 
earthenware  are  no  longer  surrounded  by  such  examples 
of  refined  elegance.  Life  has  ceased  to  be  gentle.  It  is 
rougher,  full  of  anguish.  It  is  as  if  the  delicate  paste  of 
the  biscuits  did  not  suit  our  age.  No  matter  whether 
they  want  to  create  a  figure  or  a  group,  to  shape  a  vase 
or  a  cup,  they  turn  to  gres,  the  hard  sandstone  whose 
rougher  grain  catches  and  keeps  the  light  playing  on  its 


surface  instead  of  allowing  it  to  glide  away  unarrested 
Likewise  the  thick,  unctuous,  greasy  pastes  seem  to  have 
a   strong  attraction   for  present-day  ceramists. 

To  call  this  dec  .idem  e  would  be  a  grave  injustice. 
Ceramics  are  changing  and  the  Manufacture  de  Sevres  is 
altering,  as  do  all  human  institutions.  A  few  chosen 
workmen  continue  to  make  the  famous  pieces  which  gave 
the  factory  a  world-wide  renown  ;  but  the  latter  also 
invites  into  its  workshops  the  sculptors  and  potters  who 
seem  best  to  express  the  spirit  of  our  age.  In  this  way 
it  fulfils  its  double  part  of  Conservatoire  and  of  experi- 
mental workshop.  Among  the  most  famous  living 
French  potters,  many  have  experimented  at  the  Sevres 
factory.  Lachenal  is  producing  some  beautiful  work 
there  at  the  present  moment  (No.  hi.).  Paul  Vera,  the 
Architect-Director,  has  recently  acquired  some  statuettes, 
Les  quatre  saisons,  daily  admired  at  the  Maison  de  France. 

Obviously,  then,  there  is  no  question  of  decadence. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  feverish  imagination, 
the  craving  for  newness,  are  daily  leading  our  artists  into 
fresh  channels  and  new  settings.  While  in  bygone  days 
they  were  content  to  live  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  upon 
the  same  aesthetics  which  they  had  time  to  bring  to 
perfection,  they  now  seek  each  year  to  find  a  new  tech- 
nique, to  invent  fresh  settings,  to  force  attention  by  wild 
originality.  It  would,  indeed,  seem  as  if  stability  has 
vanished  from  our  world. — Fabien  Sollar. 

TISSOT    EXHIBITION 

The  memory  of  a  once  popular  French  artist,  Joseph 
Jacques  Tissot  (1836-1902),  is  pleasantly  revived  by  an 
exhibition  of  his  paintings  this  month  at  the  Leicester 
Galleries.  Born  at  Nantes,  Tissot  was  the  pupil  of 
Flandrin  and  Lamothe,  but  in  his  early  work  was  strongly 
influenced  by  Baron  Leys.  He  began  as  an  historical 
painter,  mostly  of  fifteenth-century  subjects,  but  after 
i860  he  turned  his  attention  to  scenes  of  contemporary 
life,  being  probably  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the 
Belgian,  Alfred  Stevens.  Tissot  came  to  England  in 
[871,  where  he  obtained  a  good  deal  of  success  as  a 
painter  of  fashionable  society  subjects.  This  aspect  of 
his  art  is  well  represented  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  by 
his  painting,  An  Evening  Party  at  Sir  Julius  Benedict's, 
while  another  phase  is  seen  in  his  admirable  perspective 
of  Henley  Regatta.  But  it  was  not  only  in  fashionable 
life  that  Tissot  was  interested ;  shipping  subjects  and 
mariners  had  a  great  fascination  for  him,  as  we  may 
see  in  The  Captain's  Daughter  :  Greenwich,  and  H.M.S. 
Calcutta  at  Portsmouth  (No.  i.).  An  admirable  craftsman, 
whose  light  colour  schemes  often  remind  us  of  Boudin, 
Tissot  did  his  best  work  at  London,  during  the  'seventies 
and  early  'eighties.  In  1886-87  he  went  to  Palestine  to 
collect  material  for  a  series  of  pictures  relating  to  the  life 
of  Christ,  and  during  his  later  years  he  was  chiefly  known 
as  an  illustrator  of  the  Bible.  But  his  fame  as  a  painter 
rests  more  securely  on  his  earlier  genre  paintings,  which 
are  of  an  exquisite  quality  of  paint  and  distinguished  by 
careful  draughtsmanship,  skilful  composition,  and  a  very 
pleasant  sense  of  cool,  refined  colour.  Though  not  one 
of  the  happiest  of  his  oil  paintings  from  a  purely  artistic 
standpoint,  there  is  much  historical  interest  in  his  picture 
of  The  Empress  Eugenie  and  the  Prince  Imperial  at  Chisle- 
hurst. — Frank  Rutter. 
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THREE    DEATHS 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Edmund  Joseph  Sullivan,  R.W.S., 
R.E.,  on  April  17th,  the  arts  of  water-colour,  black-and- 
white,  and  book  illustration  sustained  an  important  loss. 
Born  in  London,  September  6th,  1869,  he  studied  under 
his  father,  M.  Sullivan,  A.R.C.A.  His  bizarre  outlook 
and  forcible  style  renders  his  work  among  the  most 
distinctive  of  its  time. 

Mr.  |.  Paul  Cooper,  who  died  suddenly  in  the  early 
part  of  last  month,  was  well-known  for  his  fine  craftwork 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  also  did  much  to  re-popularise 
the  use  of  shagreen  ;  while  the  death  about  the  same 
time  of  Mr.  Frank  Spenlove-Spenlove,  R.I.,  removed  a 
landscape  and  figure  painter  whose  work  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable reputation  among  members  of  the  older  generation, 
and  is  represented  in  many  public  and  private  collections. 

NATIONAL  ART-COLLECTIONS  FUND 

At  a  recent  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund  purchased  and  presented 
to  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  British 
Museum,  .1  very  remarkable  Florentine  engraving  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  represents  ,1  youth  and  his  mistress, 
both  richly  apparelled,  with  a  musician  on  one  side  and 
Death  on  the  other,  and  111  stvle  corresponds  with  the 
so-called  "Otto  Prints,"  ol  which  the  Museum  possesses 
the  Largest  number,  and  ol  w  hu  li  most  subjects  are  known, 
like  the  present  example,  in  a  single  impression.  None 
is  more  important  than  the  newly  found  engraving  whi<  h 
is  engraved  in  the  Fine  Manner,  probably  in  the  Fini- 
guerra  workshop  about    1  170. 

The  Museum,  with  the  aid  of  a 
contribution  from  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund,  purchased 
250  drawings  by  Walter  Crane.  These 
form  the  most  representative  series 
ol  his  preliminary  sketi  hes  and 
finished  studies  for  book  illustration, 
and,  kept  together  in  chronological 
order,  will  form  a  111  1st  valuable  his- 
ti  1]  i'  al   re<  1  ird 


IMPORTANT    EXHIBITION     OF 
CHINESE   CERAMICS 

Opening  on  June  8th,  an  important 
exhibition  of  old  Chinese  pottery  and 
porcelain  is  being  held  b)  Messrs. 
Frank  Partridge  &  Sons  (26,  King 
Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.l). 
Although  most  of  the  items  are  of  the 
K'ang  Hsi  period,  there  are  others 
dating  .is  early  as  the  1  Ian  dynasty 
and  as  late  as  the  reign  ol  Ch'ien 
Lung  \mong  the  K'ang  Hsi  pieces 
will  be  found  a  fine  array  of  the  ever- 
popular  famille-noire,  including  a  large 
he  and  cover  of  exquisite  quality 
Three  very  rare  bamboo  vases  also 
occur  in  the  Kan.;  Hsi  section,  which 
has  a  tine  exemplification  of  all 
manner  ol  figures  and  groups,  in- 
cluding a  very  intriguing  model  of  a 
Dutch     ship     rendered     according     to 


Chinese  ideas,  and  two  unusually  large  figures  of  deities 
richly  enamelled.  A  pair  of  storks  and  a  most  delicately 
coloured  rose-pink  cup  are  among  the  Ch'ien  Lung  pieces  ; 
while  Sir  Evan  Charteris  is  lending  his  large  Ming  potiche 
and  cover  decorated  in  cloisonne  style  on  a  turquoise 
ground.  A  special  catalogue,  illustrated  in  colour,  is 
procurable.      (Illustration,   p.   410.) 

PENNSYLVANIA   MUSEUMS    PLIGHT 

How  regrettably  the  utility  of  public  galleries  and 
museums  can  be  affected  by  the  economic  crisis  is  forcibly- 
brought  home  to  us  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  Bulletin.  "  In  consequence  of  the  further 
drastic  curtailment  of  the  usual  appropriation  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  City  Museums  for  1933,  Memorial 
Hall  for  the  present  has  had  to  be  closed  to  the  public 
until  further  financial  support  can  be  secured,"  states 
the  Haiti  tin.  Though  the  art  museum  at  Fairmount 
remains  open  until  further  notice  as  for  the  past  year 
(Sundays  1-5  p.m.  ;  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, 10-5  p.m. 1.  the  Rodin  Museum  is  closed  except 
on  Saturdays  (10-5  p.m.). 

"  The  retrenchments  affect  most  regrettably  the 
Museum's  service  to  the  general  public,  to  students  and 
specialists,  and  to  the  school  children  of  the  city,"  con- 
tinues the  Bulletin.  "  Until  City  Council  is  in  sufficient 
funds  to  restore  the  necessary  support  for  all  of  its 
museums,  tins  service  is  bound  to  sutler.  Since  the  re- 
duction in  the  <  it\  appropriation  Foi  the  care  and  main- 
tenance   ol    its    art    museums    in    1933    became    effective 
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The  Connoisseur 


International  Studio 


|. iniiarv  (st,  the  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
ill  \rt  have  exhausted  every  effort  to  continue  to  keep 
the  museums  open  on  the  same  basis  as  in  1932,  and  car- 
ried the  expense  of  doing  so  until  February  iSth.  All 
funds  available  for  that  purpose  then  having  been  exhausted, 
ii   1m  1  ame  in  ■  essary  to  take  the  action  described  above. 

"  It  ha  proved  impossible  to  retain  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  staff,  and  everyone  who  remains  is 
suffering  a  considerable  reduction  in  salary.  Even  on 
1 1n  new  basis,  the  amount  required  for  the  mere  operation 
of  the  buildings,  almost  en- 
tirety in  wages,  is  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tion re<  eh  ed  from  the  (  ity,  and 
is  the  most  that  can  possibly  be 
tarried  without  fresh  financial 
support." 

We  sincerely  wish  the  Trus- 
tees and  officers  of  this  excel- 
led museum  a  speedy  deliver- 
ance  from   this  sorry  pass. 

LABELS   FOR   STREETS 
AND  JAM 

Clean,  finely  balani  ed,  legible 
lettering  seems  slowly  but 
surely  to  be  coming  into  its 
own.  In  the  big  cities  where 
opportunities  for  its  employ- 
ment abound,  there  has  been 
a  noticeable  improvement  in 
recent    years.  Street    name- 

plates  are  now,  more  often  than 
not,  instantly  readable,  and 
even  possess  a  certain  decora- 
tive value  The  lettering  in 
banks  and  other  of  the  newer 
commercial  buildings  is  fre- 
quently well-designed  and  in 
keeping  with  its  surroundings. 
For  long  the  Underground  has 
appreciated  the  importance  of 
this  subject,  and  lately  the 
L.N.E.R.  has-  standardised  Gill 
Sans  type  throughout  its  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  leads  thus  emphati- 
cally given  will  be  followed  by 
other  concerns  and  bodies  who 
have    the    power    to    influence 

sin  h  matters.  Certainly  competent  designers  are  not 
lacking  if  their  services  be  but  utilised.  Evidence  of 
this  was  only  recently  provided  by  an  exhibition  of 
contemporary  English  lettering  at  the  Zwemmer  Gallery 
(26,  Litchfield  Street,  London),  where  much  excellent 
work  was  to  be  seen.  Enamelled  iron  name-plates 
by  the  Birmingham  Guild,  The  Dorian  Workshop's 
sign  for  Amos  Grove  station  on  the  Underground,  a  notice 
board  with  stamped,  chromium  letters  by  Eric  Munday, 
Ltd.,  and  a  Panel  of  Lettering  for  Various  Purposes  by 
the  Dryad  Metal  Works  were  characteristic  examples. 
Notable,  also,  were  a  group  of  book  jackets  by  Macdonald 
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Gill,  and  a  wood-engraving  Label  for  Jam  Jar — by 
Denis  Tegetmeier.  This  last  is  a  field  where  a  tremendous 
amount  remains  to  be  done  -a  pleasantly  designed  label 
is  infrequently  seen,  while  the  average  style  of  designating 
jam  is  enough  to  prevent  the  jar  ever  being  opened. 
J.R.F.T.  , 

FRIENDS  OF   THF  NORWICH  CASTLE  MUSEUM 

No  less  than  106  drawings  by  Cotman  form  the  most 
important  item  in  the  annual  Report  issued  bv  the 
Friends  of  the  Norwich  Castle 
Museum.  These  were  acquired 
with  the  aid  of  a  generous 
grant  from  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund,  and  are  most 
useful  additions  to  the  Norwich 
Gallery  as  illustrating  the  means 
by  which  Cotman  achieved  the 
apparently  simple  effects  in  his 
finished  pictures.  Purchased 
for  a  "  modest  sum,"  another 
acquisition  is  a  portfolio  of 
sketches  by  James  Stark, 
whose  work  in  water-colour 
was  not  until  recently  repre- 
sented  in   the  Gallery. 

Many  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  general  collection 
ol  English  porcelain,  and  a  few 
special  pieces,  including  a  mug 
and  two  armorial  cups  to  the 
Lowestoft  section.  Two  rare 
standard  bell  weights  of  1588, 
and  a  fine  set  of  Norfolk 
bronze  weights  and  measures 
inscribed  "  Outwell  1740"  are 
other  outstanding  acquisitions  ; 
while  Major  H.  C.  Dent  has 
lent  a  collection  of  eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-century  silver 
wine  labels.  The  roll  ol  sub- 
scribers to  this  useful  society 
has  increased  to  214  from  205 
last  year.  Those  wishing  to 
join  should  communicate  with 
tlie  Hon.  Treasurer:  Colonel 
liulucr,  II  e  v  d  o  n  G  range, 
sung         Norwich. 

PE    OF    WARE 

ridge   exhibition  OLD    EXETER    SILVER 

In  connection  with  the  octin- 
gentenary  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Peter,  Exeter, 
a  Loan  Exhibition  of  antique  Church  and  Domestic  Plate, 
including  a  collection  of  Exeter  silver,  will  be  held  from 
June  20th  July  1st,  in  the  Gallery  and  Old  Banqueting 
Mall  ol  Messrs  William  Bruford  &  Son,  Ltd.,  241,  High 
Street,  Exeter.  The  display  (admission  free)  will  com- 
prise many  valuable  and  interesting  pieces,  some  of  which 
have  not  previously  been  shown  publicly,  illustrating  fine 
types  of  English  craftsmanship  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  Mr.  Henry  Campion, 
J. P.,  is  the  Hon.  Organiser  ;  Mr.  Albeit  \Y.  Bruford  and 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Biggs  are  Hon.  Secretaries. 
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THE  FIRST 
POSTAGE  STAMPS 

BY    DOUGLAS    ARMSTRONG 


On  May  6th  the  adhesive  postage  stamp  was 
ninety-three  years  old,  and  already  preparations  are  afoot 
to  celebrate  its  centenary  in  befitting  manner  with  a 
great  international  stamp  exhibition  in  London  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Philatelic  Society,  whose  patron 
is  H.M.  The  King.  Philatelists  are  hoping  that  the 
Postmaster-General  will  concede  a  special  centennial  issue 
that  will  revive  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  that 
lust  May  Queen  of  Stamps,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  artists  and  stamp  lovers  alike,  has  never  since 
been  equalled. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  although  the  postage 
stamps  of  the  British  Empire  rank  first  in  the  favour 
ol  the  majority  of  British  philatelists,  those  of  the  Mother 
Country  herself  receive  considerably  less  attention  than 
do  the  postal  emissions  of  the  I  nited  States,  France, 
Germany  and  the  like  at  tin-  hands  of  their  respective 
philatelic  nationals.  That  is  nut  to  s,i\  ,  however,  th.it 
the  stamps  of  Great  Britain  arc  not,  and  have  not  been, 
assiduously  collected  and  studied  in  the  land  of  their 
birth  ;  but  only  by  a  comparatively  limited  number  ol 
persons.  The  Penny  Black  and  Twopence  Blue  (no- 
lines)  in  particular  have  been  the  subjects  oi  intensive 
philatelic  spe<  ialisation  and  research,  and.  l>v  reason  of 
their  proud  position  as  the  progenitors  "i  some  nit\ 
thousand  descendants,  stand  high  in  the  esteem  of  col- 
lectors throughout    the   world. 

The  first  postage  stamps  sav  the  light  ol  day  on  May 
6th,    [840,   except    lor  a   few  copies  ol    the   black   pennj 

value,     which    had    been    prematurely    sold    <>n    and    alter 

M.i\    1st  \  small  square  ol   paper,   just   large  enough 

to  bear  the  design,  .ind  coated  on  the  back  with  a 
glutinous  wash,"  was  Rowland  Hill's  conception  of  the 
adhesive  label  that  was  to  facilitati  thi  carrying  into 
effect  oi  the  postal  reforms  for  which  lie  had  laboured 
so  earnestlj  and  long,  But  whereas  to-daj  the  stamp 
designer  has  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  ol  examples  to 
refer  to  the  creators  of  the  original  stamp  found  them- 
selves without  any  precedent  I  Itimatel}  thej  had 
recourse  to  Numismatics,  which  was,  perhaps,  not  in- 
appropriate, since  stamps  are  themselves  .1  form  of  cur- 
rency Against  all  counsels  Row  hind  Mill  refused  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  employing  the  Royal  \niis  as  .1 
device  and  stood  out  for  a  portrait  ol  the  Sovereign  as 
afford  in",  the  greatest  safeguard  against  counterfeiting, 
any  alteration  in  expression  being  apparenl  to  even  a 
1  glani  e 
The  Queen's  head  was  actually  based  upon  the  beautiful 


medal  engraved  by  William  Wyon,  chief  engraver  to  the 
Royal  Mint,  to  commemorate  the  first  State  visit  of 
Her  Majesty  to  the  City  of  London,  after  her  accession. 
From  a  pencil  sketch  prepared  by  Wyon  himself,  Henry 
Corbould  made  a  wash-drawing  in  the  exact  size,  and 
Frederick  Heath,  of  the  famous  family  of  engravers, 
cut  the  master-dies  which  enabled  Messrs.  Perkins, 
Bacon  and  Patch  to  reproduce  millions  of  replicas  in 
black  for  the  penny,  and  blue  for  the  twopenny  stamp. 
In  the  former  instance  the  precise  number  struck  off 
from  the  eleven  plates  before  the  colour  was  changed  to 
red  in  1N41  totalled  sixty-nine  millions.  Due  to  the 
practice  then  prevalent  of  fixing  the  stamp  upon  the 
letter  sheets  themselves,  instead  oi  using  envelopes,  a 
high  proportion  of  these  have  been  preserved  for  col- 
lectors, so  that,  although  the  oldest,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  rare  stamp  Vfter  ninety-three  years  a  fine  used 
spec  mien  11I  the  id.  black  is  worth  no  more  than  a  modest 
crown,  whilst  inferior  copies,  close-cut  or  heavily  can- 
celled, may  still  be  picked  up  for  a  shilling.  But  for  the 
Fact  that  many  thousands  oi  copies  have  been  absorbed 
l'\  philatelic  specialist-,  for  purposes  of  "  plating,"  they 
would  be  worth  still  less,  In  mint  state  the  id.  black 
is,  oi  course,  more  desirable  in  the  proportion  of  about 
five  to  one,  whilst  copies  on  the  original  letter  sheets 
show  m.;  early  dates  of  use  have  been  known  to  fetch 
1.  lativelj    high   pri<  es. 

["here  was  a  time  when   the  unissued   special   printing 

ni    the    Penny    Black     prepared    1 fficial   use  with  the 

it' 1  \  R."  occupying  the  upper  corners  in  place  of 
the  normal  Maltese  Crosses,  was  reckoned  to  be  a  real 
rarity  To-day,  however,  it  realises  only  six  or  sever 
pounds.  Scarcesl  ol  all  are  copies  ol  the  ordinary  black 
stamp  struck  oft  from  Plate  11.  the  same  that  was  later 
employed  for  the  earliest  Penny  Reds,  ol  which  only 
seven  hundred  black  sheets  wen-  printed 

Of    the    Twopenny     Blue,    which    represented    double 

ige,  the  quantities  printed  and  issued  w-ere  naturally 

very    much    less,    and    from   seven    and    sixpence    to    ten 

shillings  must   he  considered   .1-  a    fail    avei  ige   price  for 

a   nice    postally   used   example. 

It  may  well  be  thai  the  approaching  centenary  of 
the  pi  I  imp  will  lead  to  a  general  revival  ol  interest 

in  the  postage  stamps  "i  tin-  1  ountry  whi<  h  gave  it  birth  : 
indeed,  signs  are  not  wanting  oi  .111  enhanced  demand 
lor  all  lsMie-,  ol  the  Victorian  era  in  superb  condition, 
not  excluding  the  hitherto  somewhat  neglected  surface- 
printed  varieties. 
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STEPHEN   D.  WINKWORTH  COLLECTION 

E  iSTER  intervening,  only  a  little  over  a  fortnight  was 
'K  i  upied  with  real  business  in  April.  The  most  important 
sale  in  this  period  was  thai  of  the  extensive  collection  of 
(  hinese  <  eramii  s  and  works  oi  art,  and  English  furniture, 
formed  by  Mr.  Stephen  I).  Winkworth,  of  Walton  Heath, 
at  Sotheby's  on  April  25th  and  three  following  days. 
This  is  a  collection  well  known  to  collectors,  because 
many  oi  the  examples  have  been  on  exhibition  at  the 
\  n  toria  and  Ubert  Museum,  while  others  wen-  illustrated 
in  I  he  Connoisseur  for  January,  1923,  and  in  the  works 
ol  1  fobson,  Bahr  and  1  tetherington.  The  result  oi  the  sale 
was  very  satisfactory — a  total  ol  £19,334  IOS-  being 
obtained  lor  the  787  lots.  Many  specimens  showed  an 
appreciation  on  the  prices  given  lor  them  by  the  vendor, 
and  enthusiastic  bidding  throughout  the  sale  revealed  a 
reawakening  interest  in  the  collecting  world.  The  top 
I "  "  r,  ^350,  was  paid  for  a  fine  Ming  potit  he  ( 13^  in.  high) 
11I  the  <  heng  Te  period  (1506  21),  with  four  panels  of 
openwork  floral  design,  coloured  in  blue  and  underglaze 
red,  and  the  shoulders  painted  111  underglaze  blue  with 
/in  ihaped  lappets  containing  floral  and  symbolic  orna- 
ment, An  illustration  ol  this  piece  will  be  found  in 
in  Connoisseur,  January,  1923.  Othei  notable  Ming 
pecimens  included  a  pair  oi  10th-century  vases,  of 
inverted  baluster  shape,  decorated  on  a  brilliant  light 
blue  ground  with  figures  approaching  the  Heavenly 
Pavilion,    between    ////shaped   lappets  on   the  shoulders 

uid    fa]   '■    ".nln  inns    round     the    base,    in    aubergine,   yellow 
and    white,     11  |    in     high;      this   (hanged     hands    at     /210. 

\  15th-century  vase,  ol  similar  shape,  decorated  on  a 
dark  blue  ground  with  lotus,  aquatic  plants,  grapes  and 
cranes,  in  turquoise,  cream  and  null, </ ;;/  hi  ,  \i'-\  in.  high 
(see  The  Connoisseur,  January,  1023),  made  £190 
and  .1  hoi  water  bowl,  ol  the  I  Isiian  Te  period  (1426-35), 
decorated  on  the  hallow  top  with  four  kylins  in  green 
and  brown,  the  exterior  with  flowers,  figures,  and  an 
equestrian  figure  oi  the  poet  Su  Shih,  on  a  black  horse, 
enriched  with  turquoise,  6£  in.  high,  £110.  The  famous 
llsuan  Te  dated  bowl  (8£  in.  diam.),  decorated  in  the 
interior  with  a    flowering  prunus  tree  in  turquoise  on  a 

whiti     ground     the   exte with    two    flowering   prunus 

branches  and  birds  in  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  brown 
and  turquoi  e  found  a  buyer  at  ^220.  On  the  base  is 
tin  Hsiian  Te  mark,  together  with  a  cyclical  date  reading 
"  ta  ming  hsuan  te  Kuei  Ch'ou  Nien  tsao  "  (made  in  the 
Kuei  Ch'ou  year  ol  the  I  Kuan  Te  period  namely  1433). 
Then    an    two  illustration    oi  it   in  our  issue  above  cited. 


In  the  same  number  appeared  a  bowl  of  the  Cheng  Te 
period  or  earlier,  decorated  in  underglaze  copper  red, 
both  inside  and  out,  with  scrolling  peonies  within  fret, 
floral  and  false  gadroon  borders,  16^-  in.  diam.  (the  largest 
known  with  this  type  of  decoration),  which  now  realised 
£170.  Again,  in  the  same  number,  there1  was  a  colour  plate 
of  a  vase  with  bulbous  body,  of  the  Ch'eng  Una  period 
(1405-87),  the  neck  and  foot  decorated  on  biscuit  with 
formal  flowers  and  dragons  in  green,  yellow  and  turquoise  1  m 
an  aubergine  ground,  while  the  bulb  has  scrolling  peonies 
in  similar  colours  on  a  white  ground,  8}  in  high.  I  his 
piece,  now  reproduced  as  frontispiece  to  the  sale  catalogue, 
sold  for  /  1  20.  Among  the  many  pieces  oi  famille-verte 
of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period  were  :  a  jar  and  1  over  (faulty), 
decorated  in  brilliant  enamels  with  birds,  animals,  kylins 
and  figure  subjects  within  reserved  panels  on  a  green 
stipple  and  butterfly  ground,  24!  in.  high,  £130  ;  a  pair 
of  bowls  (one  faulty),  the  exteriors  plain  except  for 
single  flower  sprays  and  diaper  borders,  the  exteriors 
dei  orated  with  flowering  trees,  butterflies  and  scattered 
blossom  in  brilliant  enamels,  including  famille-noire  on 
a  beautiful  green  ground,  g\  111  diam.,  /  1  |"  ;  and  a 
repaired  Yen  Yen  vase,  28  in.  high,  brilliantly  deco- 
rated  round  the  body  and  neck  with  large  flowering 
peony  trees,  fettg  huang  and  other  birds  in  a  well-spaced 
design  on  a  white  ground,  £150.  Two  other  K'ang  I  Ki 
pieces  were:  a  Lang  Yao  bottle-shaped  vase,  with 
globular  body  and  cylindrical  neck  covered  with  brilliant 
sang-d.e-bce.uf  glaze  coagulating  round  the  foot  rim,  which 
is  partly  unglazed,  10  in.  high,  £230  ;  and  another,  of 
similar  form,  but  Willi  slightly  longer  neck,  the  (  lurry-red 
glaze  decorated  with  green  and  purple  moss  markings 
and  gilt,  with  mountainous  landscape  and  river  scene, 
17  in.  high,  /130.  A  Chun  Yao  bowl,  of  deep  conical 
shape,  with  small  brown  unglazed  loot,  the  interior  and 
exterior  decorated  with  a  pale  grey  lavender  glaze, 
crackled  like  starred  ice  and  suffused  with  a  purple  bloom. 
Sung  dynasty,  5I  in.  diam.,  fetched  £180.  A  pair  of 
Ch'ien  Kung  vases,  of  nearly  rouleau  shape,  enamelled 
round  the  body  and  neck  with  kylins  playing  with  brocade 
balls  'mid  cloud-banks  on  a  soil  green  ground,  the  shoul- 
ders with  peonies  on  a  herring  roe  ground  within  yellow 
bordered  ////-shaped  lappets,  l6|  in.  high,  moo  ;  an 
attractive  Ming  iloisonne  circular  box  ami  cover,  deco- 
rated with  two  green  and  white  parrots  among  branches 
of  fruiting  peaches  in  coloured  enamels  on  a  dark  greenish- 
black  ground,  10  in.  diam.,  /no;  and  a  set  of  four 
Ch'ien    Lung    glass    paintings,    in  original    gesso    frames, 
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In    the   Saleroom 


possibly  emblematic  of  The  Seasons,  depicting  idyllic 
scenes  of  a  boy  and  girl  in  landscape  backgrounds, 
16  X   12   in.,  £245. 

The  highest  price  in  the  furniture  section,  £250,  was 
given  for  an  early  18th-century  cream  lacquer  bureau- 
bookcase,  ornamented  with  panels  containing  figures  and 
landscapes  in  colours  within  gold  diaper  borders  :  the 
upper  parts  fitted  with  numerous  drawers,  enclosed  by 
a  pair  of  doors,  and  the  five  drawers  in  the  lower  part 
being  similarly  decorated.  A  late  17th-century  walnut 
tall-case  clock,  with  movement  by  Joseph  Knibb,  of 
London,  with  square  brass  dial  and  silvered  ring  dials. 
and  cherub  head  spandrels  at  the  corners,  78  in.  high, 
went  for  £120  ;  and  a  Queen  Anne  marquetry  walnut 
arm-chair,  with  vase-shape  splat  back  and  shaped  up- 
rights inlaid  with  scrolls  and  arabesques  in  lighter  woods, 
the  loose  seat  covered  with  petit-  and  gros-point  needle- 
work, on  carved  cabriole  legs  and  club  feet,  £105.  A 
Chippendale  mahogany  clothes  press,  the  cornice  carved 
en  rocaille  with  scrolls  and  overhanging  foliage,  the  upper 
part  fitted  with  sliding  trays  enclosed  by  a  pair  of  carved 
and  panelled  doors,  the  lower  part  with  four  drawers  in 
the  bombi  front,  the  angles  of  which  are  carved  with  ivy 
foliage  scrolls,  60  x  88  in.,  cost  a  buyer  £200;  and 
finally  an  Adam  mahogany  pier  table,  with  a  semi-circular 
marbled  top  banded  with  satinwood,  the  frieze  decorated 
with  an  applied  arcading  and  flower-head  paler ce  in 
boxwood,  on  carved  "  S  "  scrolled  cabriole  legs  ter- 
minating in  carved  paw  feet,  united  by  shaped  stretchei 
rails,  50  in.  wide,   brought  £175. 


Turning  to  pictures,  one  of  the  most  interesting  ol  tin 
April  dispersals  was  that  at  the  late  Lady  Gordon  Cath- 
cart's  Berkshire  residence,  Titness  Park  Sunninghill,  held 
by  Gurr,  Johns  &  Co.,  on  the  27th.  This  included  a 
\'illage  scene  with  fixities  on  horses  near  a  chunk,  and 
cows  reclining  under  trees  to  the  /< //.  attributed  to  Gains- 
borough, 23J  x  28J  in.,  which  cost  a  buyer  £404  5s. 
Then  followed  a  three  quarter  length  portrait  of  Rod- , 
Macneill,  of  Hand.  Chief  of  the  Clan,  in  a  green  coat  and 
white  frilled  cravat,  holding  a  gun  in  his  left  hand,  ascribed 
to  Raeburn,  49  x  40  in.,  which  changed  hands  at  ^325  ros 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  James  Greig  in  his 
Life  of  Raeburn  (published  from  this  office  in  191 1), 
records  a  version  of  this  subject  "  in  blue  coat  and  white 
frill,  holding  a  gun  in  his  right  hand,"  50  x  40  in.  Tin* 
was  bought  in  at  Christie's  in  1S98  for  £105.  Other 
Titness  pictures  were  : — The  Feathered  Choir,  by  M. 
d'Hondecoeter,  34  x  40  in.,  which  brought  £126  js.  ;  a 
Seascape,  with  boats  and  figures,  by  A.  Van  Beyeren,  signed, 
on  panel,  23$  x  29  in.,  £111  6s.  ;  a  half-length  seated 
portrait  of  Sheridan,  in  brown  coat,  with  landscape  back- 
ground, given  to  Lawrence,  lOj  x  13.J  in.,  £115  10s.  ; 
and  An  Italian  Courtyard  from  archway,  with  figures  in 


foreground,  by  Hubert  Robert,  17  X  22  in.,  £304  10s. 
The  water-colour  drawings  in  this  collection  included 
several  by  T.  M.  Richardson.  The  more  notable  were  : 
A  View  of  the  Gulf  of  Calabria,  26  x  40  in.,  £309  15s.  ; 
A  View  of  Catanzaro,  Calabria,  36  x  40  in.,  £204  15s.  ; 
On  Loch  Eil,  looking  towards  Glenfinnan,  Inverness-shire, 
'3t  X  39  in.,  £99  15s.  ;  and  a  Scottish  landscape,  with 
figures  by  a  loch,  24  X  44  in.,  £162  15s.  Canterbury 
Meadows,  by  T.  S.  Cooper,  19J  x  28  in.,  realised  £96  12s.  ; 
and  An  Italian  Lake  Scene,  and  An  Italian  River  Scene, 
by  Birket  Foster,  each  11A  x  16}  in.,  /.  1 5 1  4s.  and 
£99  15s.  respectively. 

At  Knight.  Frank  &  Rutley's,  on  April  7th,  a  Portrait 
group  of  children,  by  Peters,  received  a  final  bid  of  £315. 
and  a  Dutch  School  Flowerpiece,  £75  12s.  On  April  20th, 
Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding  obtained  £168  for  Figures 
Outside  an  Inn,  a  canvas  ascribed  to  J.  B.  S.  Chardin, 
signed  and  dated    1730. 

The  sale  at  the  late  Mrs.  Frank  Bibby's  London  resi- 
lience, referred  to  in  the  furniture  section,  included  a 
Portrait  of  a  Cavalier,  by  F.  Roybet,  30  x  25  in.,  which 
feti  lied  £77  14s.  ;  and  a  set  of  The  Cries  of  London, 
thirteen  colour  engravings  alter  b.  Whcatlev.  (,225  15s. 
In  the  sale  at  her  Surrey  residence,  also  mentioned  else- 
where, a  mezzotint  of  Colonel  Tarlelon,  by  J.  K.  Smith, 
alter  Reynolds,  made  £100   [6s. 

Pictures  a1  Morrison,  M'Chlery  &  Co.'s  (Glasgow)  sale 
on  \pnl  8th,  included  .1  June  Day,  l>\  Wilham  MacTag- 
•2. irt,  which  sold  for  £173  5s.  ;  the  same  artist's  Mist  on 
tht  Irran  Hills,  1883,  £215  5s.  ;  and  Balcony  of  Sir  John 
Lavery's  House  in   Tangiers,  by  Sir  John    Lavery,    £147 

live  portraits  l>v  Knmnej  and  Hoppner,  sent  by  Sir 
Charles  and  l.adv  (',1111111112.  1  .1111c  up  at  the  American 
\rt  Association-Anderson  Galleries  on  April  27th,  pro- 
ducing a  total  of  74,000  dollars  (£14,800  at  par).  Ol 
this  sum  35,000  dollars  (£7,000)  was  given  for  Hoppner's 
half-length  Portrait  of  Louisa,  Countess  of  Mansfield 
(30  X  25  in.)  (one  of  whose  sisters  was  the  beautiful 
Hon.  Mrs.  Graham,  immortalised  by  Gainsborough). 
Hoppner  was  also  represented  by  two  other  portraits. 
One,  that  of  Colonel  the  Hon  Robert  Fulki  ( needle  (30  x 
25  in.),  second  husband  of  the  Countess  "I  Mansfield, 
realised  10,000  dollars  (£2,000)  .  and  the  second,  /  he  l  > 
Children  [Robert  Henry  and  Isabella),  painted  about  [797 

(50  X  40  in.),  made  7,4 lollars  (£1,480)       The  remaining 

Gunning  portraits  were  bj  Romney.  S«  Robert  Gunning, 
ist  Bat  »  mbes  of  a  Knight  oj  th  Bath  (95  x  58  in.), 
■  list  10,500  dollars  £2,100)  ,  and  George  Gunning  (30  x 
25  in.),  who  succeeded  his  father,  Sir  Robert,  in  1810, 
went  lor  11.100  dollars  (£2,220).  These  portraits  have 
never  appeared  at  auction  before. 


Interest  in  the  silver  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on  April  6th, 
centred   in   a  small   sweetmeat   dish,   resting  on   a  short 
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stem  with  splayed  foot,  the  bowl  punched  in  the  centre 
with  a  fan  design  of  convex  lobes,  and  round  the  sides 
with  formal  flowers  joined  by  arches,  while  the  handles 
are  of  scroll  form  and  plain  in  design.  It  weighed  i  oz. 
19  dwt.,  and  had  the  London  hall-mark  date  for  1640, 
and  the  maker's  mark  R.P.  with  a  mullet  below.  A  good 
price  was  expected  for  it  ;  but  fierce  competition  com- 
pelled a  Scottish  buyer  to  pay  as  much  as  1,020s.  per  oz. 
1  mi  the  dish,  which  was  given  to  the  anonymous  vendor 
by  the  widow  of  the  late  Colonel  R.  T.  Boothby,  of 
si  Andrews.  Though  its  history  cannot  be  traced  with 
certainty,  it  probably  belonged  originally  to  Richard 
Boothby,  of  Hunscote  and  Potters  Marston,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  these  estates  through  his  grandmother,  Lady 
Corbett,  sister  of  Sir  John  Curzon,  1st  Bart.,  of  Kedleston. 
Sotheby's  catalogue  also  included  a  good  example  of  a 
"  Cow  "  milk  jug,  1765  (4  oz.  8  dwt.),  which  fetched  100s. 
per  oz.  ;  and  £150  "  all  at  "  was  given  for  a  22-carat 
gold  casket,  chased  with  scrolling  foliage  design  and 
thistles,  1825  (23  oz.  6  dwt.).  The  cover  of  this  casket 
bore  the  arms  of  James,  8th  Earl  of  Lauderdale  (1759- 
1839),  to  whom  the  box  was  presented  by  "  The  Pawn- 
brokers of  the  Metropolis."  The  Earl  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Bill,  in  1800,  which  increased  the  rate  of 
interest  to  fourpence  in  the  pound  per  month. 

In  a  two  days'  sale,  concluded  at  Christie's  on  April 
26th,  a  plain  tumbler  cup,  by  Matthew  Lofthouse,  1728 
(2  oz.  5  dwt.),  made  60s.  per  oz.  ;  a  small  circular  bowl,  on 
rim  foot,  the  lip  engraved  with  a  band  of  scrolls  and  a 
date  1734,  possibly  by  Hugh  Lindsay,  Edinburgh,  circa 
1600  (1  oz.  6  dwt.),  70s.  ;  a  small  two-handled  porringer, 
with  a  corded  rib  round  the  body,  the  lower  part  repousse, 
with  alternated  spiral  fluting  and  gadroons,  with  S-shaped 
handles,  1699  (3  oz.  13  dwt.),  54s.  ;  a  plain  taperstick, 
on  octagonal  base  and  baluster  stem,  1724  (3  oz.  11  dwt.), 
60s.  ;  a  miniature  tankard,  with  scroll  handle,  engraved 
with  a  monogram,  1722,  65s.  ;  a  small  quaich,  with  flat 
handles,  engraved  with  initials  and  foliage,  band  of 
flowers  and  a  thistle,  maker's  mark  H.R.  conjoined,  circa 
1700  (1  oz.  13  dwt.),  210s.  ;  a  cup,  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  repousse,  and  chased  with  alternate  spiral  fluting 
and  gadroons,  1651  (2  oz.  8  dwt.),  100s.  ;  and  a  two- 
handled  porringer  and  cover,  the  body  and  cover  repousse 
and  chased  with  fruit  and  foliage,  the  cover  surmounted 
by  a  flat  dish  engraved  with  a  shield,  and  the  scroll 
handles  in  the  form  of  terminal  figures,  maker's  mark 
T.G.   in  a  dotted  circle,    1658   (17  oz.    1   dwt.),   140s. 


Books  from  Lord  Bacon's  library  are  rarely  seen  in 
the  auction  room,  and  there  was  little  surprise  when  £120 
was  given  for  his  copy  of  the  1530  Paris  issue  of  Strozii 
PoetcB,  pater  et  filius,  at  Sotheby's  on  February  27th. 
Bacon's  boar  crest  is  on  the  brown  calf  binding.     This 


sale,  concluding  on  the  28th,  also  included  a  copy  of 
G.  Caorsin's  Obsidionis  Rhodice  urbis  Descriplio,  1596, 
the  first  eight  leaves  being  slightly  waterstained,  which 
sold  for  £76  ;  and  an  unbound  copy  of  the  first  edition, 
complete  in  the  original  sheets,  uncut  and  unopened,  of 
Dickens's  The  Haunted  Man,  1848,  probably  the  only 
impression  known  in  this  state,  £98.  The  manuscript  of 
Vol.  I.  of  Compton  Mackenzie's  Sinister  Street,  on  551 
folios,  changed  hands  at  £48 — that  of  Vol.  II.  is  in  the 
Bodleian.  £78  was  given  for  a  long  and  interesting 
letter  from  C.  L.  Dodgson  ("  Lewis  Carroll  ")  to  Miss 
Maud  Standin,  dated  "  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford,  England,  Dec. 
[8/1877."  In  this  he  mentions  the  Hunting  of  the  Snark 
and  its  different  bindings,  and  goes  on  to  give  explana- 
tions of  several  terms  used  in  Alice,  e.g.  "  Uffish  thought 
....  a  state  of  mind  when  the  voice  is  gruffish,  the 
manner  roughish  and  the  temper  huffish."  "  To  burble, 
take  the  3  verbs  '  Meat,'  '  murmur  '  and  '  warble  '  and 
select  the  bits  underlined."  In  the  three  days'  sale 
beginning  March  27th,  a  copy  of  F.  H.  Chapman's  Archi- 
tectura  Navalis  Mercaloria,  two  quarto  vols,  of  text  and 
two  folio  vols,  of  plates,   1768-75,  brought  £85. 

Going  back  to  February  I3th-i5th,  we  find  at  Sotheby's 
a  selection  from  the  library  at  Pull  Court,  near  Tewkesbury, 
the  family  seat  of  the  Dowdeswells,  brought  a  total  of /2,65s. 
The  books  were  of  little  consequence,  and  the  prices  ranged 
from  a  few  shillings  to  the  £75  given  for  a  first  edition  of  La 
Tresioyeuse  plaisante  &■  Recreative  Hystoire  composee  par 
le  Loyal  Serviteur  des  faiz  gestes  Triumphes  et  prouesses 
du  bon  Chevalier  sans  paour  et  sans  reprouche  le  gentil 
Seigneur  de  Bayard,  1527.  The  "  loyal  serviteur  "  was 
Bayard's  secretary,  Jacques  de  Mailles.  On  February 
20th  and  2 1st,  Sotheby's  sold  the  remaining  library  of 
the  well-known  bibliophile,  Mr.  Thomas  Hatton,  of 
Leicester.  The  442  lots  brought  a  total  of  £3,138.  Mr. 
Hatton  was  a  great  Dickensian,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  catalogue  contained  many  Dickens  "  firsts."  The 
prices  paid  cannot,  however,  compare  with  those  made 
at  his  earlier  sales,  when  in  1927  a  set  of  the  original 
19/20  parts  of  Pickwick  Papers,  1836-37,  brought  £3,260  ; 
while  four  years  later  another  set  made  £1,430.  In  the 
present  sale  a  third  set  was  offered,  but  it  lacked  many 
of  the  "  points  "  searched  for  by  collectors,  and  the  £210 
given  for  it  must  therefore  be  considered  adequate. 
There  was  even  a  fourth  set  of  much  less  pretentious 
qualities,  and  this  was  considered  worth  £52.  First 
editions  of  works  by  other  authors  included  a  copy  of 
George  Gissing's  Workers  of  the  Dawn,  3  vols.,  1880, 
presented  by  the  publishers,  Remington  &  Co.,  to  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  which  sold  for  £130  ;  T.  E.  Lawrence's  Seven 
Pillars  of  Wisdom,  1926,  £102  (a  much  smaller  sum  than 
that  originally  paid  by  Mr.  Hatton)  ;  a  first  issue  of 
R.  S.  Surtees'  Handley  Cross,  in  original  17  wrappers, 
1853-54,  £r5°  '•  ar,d  the  19/20  original  issues  of 
Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair,  with  all  the  advertisements, 
1847-48,  £125.  John  Galsworthy's  Man  of  Devon,  1901, 
made  £46  ;  P.  Egan's  Finish  to  the  Adventures  of  Tom, 
Jerry  and  Logic,  1830,  £49  ;  Thomas  Hardy's  A  Pair  of 
Blue  Eyes  (first  issue),  1873,  £60  ;  the  same  author's 
The  Dynasts,  3  vols.,  with  publisher's  presentation  stamp 
in  blind  on  title-page  of  the  rare  Vol.  I.,  1903-4-6-8, 
£65  ;  and  Thomas  Hughes'  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays, 
1857.  £32- 
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Of  the  few  furniture  sales  held  in  London  during  April, 
that  at  Sotheby's  on  the  7th  was  the  most  interesting. 
To  it  the  executors  of  the  late  Baron  Alfons  von  Pawel- 
Rammingen  had  sent  from  Biarritz  his  fine  Thomas 
Tampion  clock,  with  brass  and  silvered  dial  bordered 
by  pierced  spandrels  chased  with  masks  and  foliage, 
enclosed  in  a  plain  walnut  case  with  pierced  fret  panels, 
90  in.  high.  It  sold  well  at  £440.  From  Admiral  Sir  Richard 
Phillimore  came  a  pair  of  George  I.  walnut  card-tables  of 
particularly  good  colour,  with  plain  banded  folding  tops, 
the  friezes  carved  in  front  with  swags  of  husks,  fruit 
and  flowers,  supported  on  carved  cabriole  legs  and  club 
feet,  36  in.  wide.  The  pair  went  for  ^325.  11  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  these  tables  descended  to  the 
present  vendor  from  Miss  Pitt,  the  last  descendant  of 
her  house,  and  were  formerly  in  the  Pitt  country  seat  at 
Boconnoc,  Cornwall.  Other  properties  included  an  18th- 
century  French  marquetry  Escritoire,  with  a  marble  top, 
and  a  fall  front  inlaid  with  a  basket  of  flowers  in  shaded 
woods  and  the  doors  of  the  cupboard  below  with  flowers 
and  ribbon  ties,  25  x  43  in.,  which  changed  hands  at 
£105  ;  and  an  Adam  mahogany  bookcase,  the  upper  part 
enclosed  by  two  pairs  •  > I  folding  glass  trellis  doors  with 
oval  tracery  joined  by  carved  patera,  the  lower  part 
with  cupboards  enclosed  by  panelled  doors  with  patera 
corners,    10   ft.    4   in.   x    11    ft.    4   in.,    /120,      A    rare   old 


Pretender  "  Amen  "  trumpet  glass,  finely  etched  with  a 
dedicatory  inscription  to  Prince  Henry  (Cardinal  York), 
the  crowned  cypher  J.R.  direct  and  reversed  entwined 
with  the  figure  8,  and  two  verses  of  the  Jacobite  version 
of  the  National  Anthem,  found  a  buyer  at  £96. 

At  Christie's,  on  April  20th,  a  panel  of  17th-century 
Brussels  tapestry,  woven  with  a  Falconer  presenting  game 
to  a  group  of  three  ladies  seated  in  the  garden  of  a  chateau, 
9  ft.  6  in.  x  15  ft.  3  in.,  sold  for  ,£120  15s.  ;  and  another, 
of  about  the  same  period,  Pastoral  Scene,  10  ft.  x  14  ft. 
3  in.,  ^99  15s. 

Musical  instruments  at  Puttick  &  Simpson's  on  the 
same  day  included  a  violoncello  by  ./•  B.  Vuillaume, 
which  realised  £78  ;  and  a  violin  by  the  same  maker, 
1867,  bearing  label  "  copy  of  Stradivarius,"  together 
with   a  silver-mounted   bow,    by   James  Tubb,   ^63    10s. 

In  the  course  of  a  three  days'  sale  of  the  contents  of  14, 
Belgrave  Square,  the  London  residence  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Frank  Bibby,  concluded  by  John  D.  Wood  &  Co.  on 
April  7th,  a  suite  of  furniture  (a  settee,  6  ft.  wide,  four 
elbow  and  four  standard  chairs),  of  Adam  design,  painted 
with  amorini  at  play,  and  flowers,  and  seats  covered  with 
silk  damask,  brought  /131  5s.  ;  a  pair  of  18th-century 
yilt  arm-chairs,  upholstered  in  old  silk  with  applique 
floral  needlework,  £54  12s.  ;  a  Louis  XVI.  carved  gilt 
fauteuil  covered  with  Aubusson  tapestry,  £52  ios  ;  two 
fauteuils,  of  Louis  XV.  design,  also  upholstered  in  tapes- 
try, £54  \zs.  and  ^56  14s.  respectively.  On  March  31st, 
the  same  auctioneers  concluded  a  three  days'  sale  of  Mrs. 
Bibby's  Surrey  home,  "  Rockwoods,"  Brook,  Godalming, 
when  a  Chinese  porcelain  dinner  and  dessert  service  (126 
ces),  of  the  Yung  Cheng  period  (1723-35),  decorated 
with  flowers  and  ribbon  border  in  blue  and  gilt,  the  inner 
borders   and    centres    enamelled     111    famillt  -rose,    fetched 

£159    I2S. 


ARTISTS    IN    BOND    STREET 


HUNTING    COUNTRIES 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  sportsmen's  enthusiasm 
for  Mr.  F.  A.  Stewart's  water-colours  of  "  Hunting 
Countries."  Fach  exhibition  of  his  work  so  far  has 
enjoyed  a  material  success,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  equally  happy  results  will  attend  that  now 
open  at  Messrs.  Vicars  Brothers'  Galleries  (12,  Old  Bond 
Street,  London).  Mr.  Stewart's  aptitude  for  convevinu 
the  essential  details  of  any  parti,  ul.ir  run,  and  introducing 
portraits  without  that  painful  insistence  on  them  which 
mars  many  attempts  of  the  kind,  is  one  of  the  features 
of  an  essentially  sound  technique.  In  the  three  water- 
colours  of  The  Atherstone  (North),  lent  by  Mrs.  Inge, 
formerly  Master  of  the  Atherstone  before  its  division  into 

North  "  and  "  South  "  ;  the  panoramic  scenes  of  The 
Hertfordshire  (North)  and  The  Old  Berkeley  near  March 
Railway  Crossing  ;  or  the  vigorous  South  Berkshire  at 
Aldermaston-  A  Kill  in  the  Lane,  Mr.  Stewart's  work  is 
seen  at  its  best.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  drawings 
which    might    be   named    did    space   permit,    and    which 


bring  memories  of  southerly  winds  and  cloudy  skies  to 
the   heart  of  the   West   End. 

NEW  "GAME    BIRDS"    PAINTER 

Mr.  Peter  Scott,  son  of  the  late  Captain  Scott  of 
Antarctic  fame,  is  the  latest  arrival  among  painter-  oi 
Game  Birds.  His  first  exhibition  will  be  at  the  Ackermann 
Galleries  (157,  New  Bond   Street),   June  2oth-July  15th. 

TOWN    AND    COUNTRY 

In  his  second  exhibition  at  the  Leger  Gallery  (13,  Old 
Bond  Street),  Mr.  Adrian  Bury  showed  an  increased 
command  of  water-colour,  and,  if  possible,  an  advance 
on  his  always  ready  perception  of  the  picturesque.  His 
apt  realisation  of  the  essential  spirit  of  his  themes  in 
Town  and  Country,  aided  by  an  agreeably  economical 
technique  and  pleasant  colour  sense,  were  well  seen  in 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  The  Anchor — Southwark,  or  the 
well-designed  view  of  a  ruined  barn — Sunt  Lachrymce 
Rerum. 
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AMERICAN    ART    NOTES 


No.  I.  —  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Catherine,  Lucy,  Peter  and  John  the  liaptist,  by  Giovanni  Bellini 

In   Mr.  Jules  S.  Bache's  Collection 


EXHIBITIONS    IN   AID   OF 
"  ADOPT-A-FAMILY  "   CAMPAIGN 

Five  art  events  in  April  were  arranged  to  support  the 
"  Adopt-a-Family  "  Campaign  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
Fund.  One  of  these,  the  Rembrandt  Loan  Exhibition 
held  by  Knoedlers,  was  noted  in  this  department  in  the 
April  issue.  In  addition,  Dr.  Rosenbach  exhibited  rare 
manuscripts  and  first  editions  on  April  25th  and  26th, 
and  three  important  private  collections  were  open  to  the 
public  on  three  successive  Tuesdays  in  the  month.  Lord 
Duveen  of  Millbank,  Mr.  Jules  S.  Bache  and  Mr.  Stephen  C. 
Clark  generously  opened  their  doors  for  this  event.  Mr. 
Clark's  collection  of  modern  paintings  and  his  excellent 
group  of  Matisses  offered  much  to  those  who  favour  the 
present  school  of  Paris.  Lord  Duveen's  mansion  in 
Ninety-first  Street  houses  some  exceptional  English 
masterpieces  of  the  more  regal  type,  and  puts  them  in 
a  perfect  setting.  The  scale  of  the  great  panelled  rooms, 
the  furniture,  sculpture,  tapestries  and  porcelains  are  in 
such  harmony  that  the  large  portraits  are  seen  to  advan- 
tage. They  include  Van  Dyck's  George  Hay,  Earl  of 
Kinnoull  ;  the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  by  the  same  painter  ; 
and  Gainsborough's  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  a 
fine  pair  of  full-length  portraits  in  his  best  manner. 
Gainsborough's  Marquis  of  Blandford,  Romney's  Kitty 
Calcraft,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Donegal,  Hoppner's  Little 
Bo-Peep  and  the  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Henry  are  other  excellent 


examples  of  the  British  School.  A  drawing  room  on 
whose  walls  hang  a  rare  collection  of  eighteenth-century 
prints  was  a  special  item  for  lovers  of  the  graphic  arts. 
The  collection  of  Mr.  Jules  S.  Bache  doubtless  held 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  majority  of  students  because 
of  its  exceptional  scope.  An  adequate  indication  of  all  it 
contains  of  the  first  importance  would  be  beyond  the 
limits  of  these  notes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
another  collection  which  exceeds  it  in  the  fields  of  both 
Italian  and  Flemish  art,  and,  in  addition,  presents  such 
masters  as  Holbein,  Goya,  Van  Dyck,  Velazquez  and  the 
eighteenth-century  French  and  English  painters.  An 
aggregation  including  Van  der  Weyden  and  Petrus 
Christus,  Gerard  David  and  Memling  would  be  notable 
on  the  basis  of  these  alone,  but  they  have  many  rivals 
lor  consideration  under  the  same  roof.  The  Man  with 
a  Turban,  by  Van  der  Weyden,  and  that  masterpiece  of 
Petrus  Christus,  the  head  of  A  Carthusian  Monk,  are 
as  fine  early  examples  of  Flemish  portraiture  as  can  be 
found  in  American  collections.  Gerard  David's  Madonna 
and  Child  would  be  truly  exceptional  anywhere.  This 
picture  alone  carries  the  development  of  landscape 
forward  in  one  of  the  most  enchanting  backgrounds 
created  by  any  northern  artist  as  the  setting  for  the 
Holy  Pair.  It  approaches  the  schematic,  but  with  an 
eye  so  observant  of  nature  that  it  is  evident  a  new  force 
is  permeating  the  painter's  art. 
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What  David  accomplished  with  his  landscape,  his  con- 
temporary, Ghirlandaio,  furthered  in  the  south  in  such 
a  portrait  as  that  of  The  Banker  Sassetti  and  his  son. 
Formerly  in  the  Benson  collection,  it  is  one  of  those  late 
quattrocento  presentments  which  later  and  admittedly 
greater  portraits  never  completely  eclipse.  It  may  be 
again  that  lingering  formalism  which  gives  a  fundamental 
strength  to  the  picture,  and,  imposed  on  this,  the  awaken- 
ing to  the  full  range  of  human  personality  as  a  subject 
for  the  painter  ;  in  other  words,  an  apprehending  of  man 
as  the  individual  rather  than  man  as  the  representative 
of  mankind.  The  great  Raphael  portrait  of  Giuliano  d<  ' 
Medici,  due  de  Nemours,  with  a  view  of  San  Angelo  in 
the  distance,  is  one  of  the  most  princely  of  likenesses, 
and  is  worthy  of  standing  for  the  rich  full  flowering  of 
Italian  art.  It  is  obviously  the  step  beyond  the  Sassetti 
portrait,  but  in  the  direction  indicated  by  it. 

A  Self-portrait,  by  Van  Dyck  in  lyric  mood,  and  the 
great  painting  of  Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  the 
same  master,  are  among  the  finest  Van  Dycks  in  the 
United  States.  Velazquez  may  be  seen  in  an  exquisite 
portrait  of  Maria-Theresa  and  a  Sel]  Portrait,  and  Goya 
in  a  portrait  of  a  little  boy  m  reel,  with  two  cats  and  a 
bird-cage,  the  subject  being  the  youthtul  Don  Manuel 
Osorio  de  Zuniga.  For  pure  charm  it  has  only  one  rival 
among  the  artist's  works  in  America,  the  Boy  Riding 
a  Ram,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  McCor- 
mick,  of  Chicago. 

The  Italian  paintings,  which,  however,  seem  to  offer 
the  measure  by  which  any  great  collection  stands  oi 
lalls,  are  the  most  brilliant  section,  and  in  addition  to  the 
masters  already  named  there  are  Titian,  Botticelli, 
Mantegna,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  and  Filippino  Lippi,  Sig 
norelli,  Carlo  Crivelli  and  Giovanni  Bellini  B\  the  last 
n, mied  is  a  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saint-,,  formerly  m 
the  Benson  Collection,  which  was  brought  to  this  country 
about  half  a  dozen  years  ,e_;o  and  from  which  Mr.  Bai  he 
acquired  a  notable  group  for  himself.  The  Bellini  m 
question   shows   the    Virgin   and  Child  enthi  .ueen 

SS.  Peter  and  Catherine,  Lucy  and  John  the  Baptist 
(No.  i.).  The  problem  of  arranging  five  figures  at  hall 
length  in  the  available  space  has  been  handled  with 
particular  dexterity  It  is  assigned  by  Berenson  in  his 
recently  published  Italian  Pictures  of  the  Renaissance  to 
post  1500,  while  the  catalogue  of  the  Benson  Collection 
Specifically  mentions  the  period  when  the  painter  was 
between  seventy-two  and  seventy-seven  years  oi 
because  of  the  broad  treatment  in  general  and  thi 
manner  of  painting  the  draperies,  which  are  not  angular, 
but  defined  in  rounded  lines.  It  is  noted  that  tin-  SS. 
Lucy  and  Peter  reappear  in  slightly  different  poses  in 
the  San  Zaccaria  altarpiece  which  is  dated  1505,  and 
the  S.  John,  seen  more  in  profile,  is  in  the  Baptism 
in  Santa  Corona,  in  Vicen/a,  which  was  begun  about 
1500. 

NEW  YORK   PRINT  ROOM    ACCESSIONS 

Recent  acquisitions  to  the  Print  Room  form  the 
material  which  Dr.  Frank  Weitenkampf,  curator  of  the 
print  department,  has  arranged  for  exhibition  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library  through  the  summer  months  and 
lasting  until  November.  In  such  a  showing,  no  particular 
phase,    period    or   artist    has     pre-eminence,    but    in    the 


mingling  of  styles  represented  by  a  year's  additions  every 
print  lover  is  likely  to  find  something  to  his  taste. 

Based  solidly  and  securely  on  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
century  (Diirer,  Burgkmair,  Hirschvogel,  Cranach  and  a 
few-  of  their  contemporaries)  in  a  small  but  excellently 
chosen  group,  whose  purchase  was  made  possible  through 
the  Cadwalader  Fund,  the  course  continues  through 
seventeenth-century  France  in  a  selection  of  fifty-eight 
prints  by  Abraham  Bosse.  The  latter,  with  a  number 
by  C.  N.  Cochin  the  younger,  were  shown  in  a  special 
exhibition  earlier  in  the  year,  and  may  now  be  consulted 
in  the  Print  Room  itself.  Fifteen  etchings  by  Chodo- 
wiecki,  a  small  group  by  Piranesi  and  thirty-nine  Peep- 
Show  prints,  the  last  the  gift  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  may  be  noted  among  other  accessions  of  the 
past  year.  From  the  estate  of  Edward  G.  Kennedy 
there  came,  as  a  gift,  an  addition  of  fifteen  etchings  by 
Cameron  to  the  thirty-six  by  that  etcher  already  received 
from  this  eminent  collector.  Also  from  the  same  source 
were  the  two  plates  by  Whistler,  The  Siesta  and  By  the 
Balcony,  both  with  manuscript  dedication  to  Mr.  Ken- 
ned} In  the  American  section  the  work  of  more  than 
seventy  artists  is  listed    st  ol  them  contemporaries. 

The  old  prints  prior  to  the  seventeenth  century  are 
only  ten  in  number,  but  form  a  group  with  considerable 
variety  and  charm,  drawn  from  religious  subjects,  land- 
scape, the  Old  Test, inn  hi  and  contemporary  genre.  The 
Monogram m ist  M/  is  represented  by  one  of  his  two  largest 
works,  showing  a  court  ball  at  Munich  and  dated  1500, 
and  also  by  his  exquisitely  handled  little  line  engraving 
"i  a  youth  and  a  girl  embracing.  This  is  remarkably 
I  ne  and  seii  sit  i\  e  m  exec  iilmn  ,md  is  one  ol  the  transition 
subjects  which  foretells  the  later  developments  of  Alt- 
dorfcr,  Hirschvogel  and  others  ol  the  "  Keycnsburg 
Si  hool."  The  quality  of  which  this  is  an  early  expression, 
through  the  influence  ol  Diirer,  may  be  appraised  in 
I  lirsi  hvogel's  Landscape  with  Wooden  Bridge  in  the  present 
exhibition,    although    tins    carries    to    a    marked    degree 

I  lirschvogel's  individual  characteristic  of  working  prac- 

II  ally  111  outline.  Diirer  himself,  as  the  fountain  head 
ol  hue  engraving,  may  be  seen  in  a  single  print,  the 
Sati. 

\mong  four  woodcuts  there  is  Burgkmair's  Bathsheba 
in  the  Hath,  and  Cornelisz  van  Oostzaanen's  Christ  Crowned 
with  /■  ■'  which  has  a  remarkable  border  of  inter- 
twined flowers  and  vegetables.  The  two  most  important 
woodcuts  are  Cranai  lis  Stag  Hunt  and  Holy  Family  in 
1  Room,  sometimes  called  tin'  Holy  Family  with  Kindred. 

Cranach's  activity  in  the  field  of  woodcut  falls  between 
the  years  1505  and  1520  in  Wittenberg.  The  Stag  Hunt 
is  one  ol  the  earliest  in  this  period.  The  Holy  Family 
•  Room  was  probably  done  about  1509  (No.  ii.).  This 
print  is  the  quintessence  of  the  mediaeval  and  is  inspired 
by  the  Golden  Legend  and  its  account  of  Anne,  the 
mother  of  Mary.  It  is  around  Anne  as  the  centre  that 
the  whole  group  revolves.  According  to  the  Golden 
I  inl  \111n'  had,  successively,  three  husbands,  who 
were  Joachim,  Cleophas  and  Salomas.  They  are  seen 
conversing  together  at  the  right  ;  their  simultaneous 
appearance  in  the  print  is  evidently  by  a  kind  of  poetic 
licence.  By  each  husband  Anne  had  a  daughter  named 
Mary,  and  it  is  the  daughters  and  their  husbands  and 
children   who   make   up   the  numerous  kindred.     Joseph 
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stands  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  by  the  side  of  Mary,  who 
places  the  Child  on  her  mother's  lap.  At  the  left  Alpheus 
is  teaching  his  two  older  boys,  Simon  and  Judas  Thaddeus, 
to  read.  His  wife,  Mary  Cleophas,  holds  Joseph  Justas 
on  her  lap,  and  James  (the  Less)  sits  on  the  floor.  At 
the  right  are  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Salomas,  and  her 
husband,  Zebedee,  with  their  sons,  James  the  Greater 
and  John.  On  the  floor  is  a  tablet  bearing  Crana<  lis 
initials  and  the  winged  serpent  ;  while  above  are  cherubs, 
two  of  whom  bear  the  arms  of  Saxony,  the  ducal  at  the 
right,   the  electoral   at   the  left. 

The  choice  of  subject  has  evidently  been  determined 
in  the  present  case  by  the  fact  that  this  print  was  intended 
to  serve  as  a  scholastic  notice.  Two  early  impressions 
'il  this  woodcut  have  verses,  one  in  Latin  and  the  othei 
in  German,  alluding  to  the  commencement  of  a  term  on 
March  [2th,  St.  Gregory's  Day.  In  serving  this  function 
the  choice  is  admirable,  also  the  manner  in  which  tin 
virtues  of  scholarship  and  parental  authority  are  sug- 
gested. 

NEW  WING  OF  THE  FOGG  MUSEUM  TO  OPEN 

It  is  probable  that  the  new  wing  of  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum  at  Harvard  University,  which  was  begun  just 
over  a  year  ago,  will  be  completed  next  autumn  and 
may  be  ready  for  opening  in  November.  This  wing  was 
built  partly  with  funds  from  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Aaron 


Naumburg  and  was  designed  to  hold  the  series  of  Jacobean 
rooms  and  her  art  collection  which  she  left  to  the  Museum 
in  March,  1930.  The  paintings  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  but  are  an  admirable  supplement  to  the  Museum's 
collection,  which  is  notable  for  its  primitives.  This  group, 
in  which  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  are  so 
well  represented,  forms  a  desirable  unit  for  the  Museum. 
The  Naumburg  rooms  were  moved  in  their  entirety  with 
all  their  furnishings  from  the  donor's  New  York  residence, 
and  are  to  be  used,  not  for  exhibition  galleries,  but  for 
meetings,  lectures  and  informal  conferences. 

Works  by  Hals,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Murillo  and  Luini 
are  included  in  the  Naumburg  gift,  the  most  important 
in  the  group  being  probably  the  El  Greco.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  versions  of  a  subject  which,  after  his  custom, 
El  Greco  painted  both  early  and  late  in  his  career.  The 
subject  is  Christ  Driving  the  Money  Changers  from  the 
Temple  (No.  hi.),  and  as  there  are  other  important  exam- 
ples of  his  treatment  of  the  theme  in  American  collections, 
it  is  gratifying  that  this  has  entered  a  museum.  The 
Fogg  painting  is  a  mature  work,  and  although  no  precise 
date  can  be  given  it,  it  seems  to  have  been  done  in  the 
first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  types  do 
not  show  the  abnormally  small  heads  of  the  final  period, 
and  there  is  still  a  sculptural  feeling  in  the  figures  which 
was  later  to  disappear  in  swirling  lines  of  movement. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  evidences  that  the  Italian 
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influence  is  thoroughly  assimilated,  even  though  there 
may  be  traced  his  relationship  to  a  certain  phase  of 
Tintoretto.  The  original  composition  of  this  subject, 
painted  in  Rome,  is  now  in  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
Arts  (formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Countess  of  Yar- 
borough  and  attributed  to  Veronese).  A  replica  of  this 
is  in  the  Cook  Collection  at  Richmond  (Surrey).  The 
version  of  about  1600  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
comes  from  the  Marques  de  Tablantes'  Collection  in 
Seville.  In  the  Frick  Collection  in  New  York  is  a  fine 
example,  once  owned  by  Beruete  in  Madrid,  and  probably 
painted  about  1603,  close  to  the  time  of  the  pictures 
for  Illescas,  in  which  some  of  the  same  mannerisms 
appear,  particularly  the  treatment  of  the  hands.  The 
Naumburg  picture  enters  the  chronological  scheme  here, 
being  more  like  the  Frick  painting  than  any  other, 
although  it  differs  in  the  higher  key  of  the  colour  and 
the  fact  that  the  composition  extends  a  little  farther  at 
top  and  bottom. 

There  are  in  addition  the  painting  ui  11104111  the  National 
Gallery,  London  ;  one  of  about  the  same  period  formerly 
owned  by  John  Ouinn,  of  New  York,  and  now  privatehj 
owned  in  the  same  city  ;  another  in  the  Sacristy  of  the 
Valladolid  Cathedral  ;  and  a  late  example  in  S.  Gine 
in  Madrid.  The  earliest  of  all,  the  Minneapolis  picture, 
is  obviously  derived  from  Veronese,  so  that  its  attribution 
to   him   is    understandable.      It   contains   a    feature    with 


which  the  painter  later  dispensed,  in  the  four  portraits 
at  the  lower  right  corner  in  which  he  presented  Titian, 
Michelangelo,  Giulio  Clovio,  and  a  fourth  who  is  possibly 
Raphael,  although  this  is  sometimes  called  a  self-portrait. 
The  Italian  style  is  seen  in  the  emphasis  on  the  setting, 
the  clarity  of  the  architectural  detail  of  the  background, 
the  classicism  of  the  figures,  particularly  the  seated 
figure  of  a  woman  whose  presence  supplies  a  diagonal 
line  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  later  treatments  only 
in  the  fallen  figure  at  the  left. 

The  Fogg  picture  differs  in  its  colour  from  the  earlier 
subjects.  Instead  of  the  crimson  and  blue  in  which  the 
figure  of  the  Christ  generally  is  garbed,  He  is  here  in 
pink  with  a  blue  cloak,  while  the  Disciples  are  in  greenish 
blues  and  yellows  of  that  cool  quality  for  which  El  Greco 
seems  to  have  striven  so  earnestly. 

A  certain  emphasis  on  the  compositional  lines  and  the 
adapting  of  detail  to  these  fundamental  relationships 
becomes  more  apparent  in  the  successive  versions,  and 
shows  to  especial  advantage  here,  in  the  Fogg  picture 
rather  than  the  Frick,  because  of  the  added  space  at 
top  and  bottom.  Whether  this  difference  may  have 
originally  existed  in  the  composition  seems  a  question, 
foi  m  the  Frick  picture  the  foot  of  the  stooping  figure 
at  the  left  is  c  ut  sharply  off  at  the  ankle  and  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  picture  may  have  been  slightly  reduced 
at  some  time. 


NO.    III. CHRIST    DRIVING    THE    MONEY    CHANGERS    FROM    THE    TEMPLE 

1111.    NAUMBURG   VERSION    Al     1111.    FOGG    ART    Ml   - 
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ACH^MENID    RELIEF    FOR    BOSTON 

A  Persian  i^rey  limestone  relief  from  Persepolis, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston  several  years  ago,  has  only  recently  been  placed 
on  exhibition  (No.  iv.).  It  belongs  to  a  group  which, 
because  of  its  affinities  with  certain  points  of  the  archaic 
Greek  style,  has  been  the  cause  of  discussion  among 
scholars  as  to  which  may  have  first  influenced  the  other. 
European  students  have  long  insisted  that  Western  Asia 
received  the  influence  from  Greece  (or  Ionia),  but 
lately  there  have  been  dis- 
covered still  earlier  exam- 
ples in  Asia  which  support 
the  contention  of  certain 
modern  scholars  who  say 
that  the  influence  must 
have  passed  originally 
from  Western  Asia  into 
Greece.  To  this  opinion, 
Dr.  Coomaraswamy,  of  the 
Museum  in  Boston,  sub- 
si  ribes. 

I  he  palace  built  by 
Darius  at  Persepolis, 
chiefly  a  great  hall  raised 
upon  an  artificial  platform, 
was  considerably  aug- 
mented by  his  son,  Xerxes. 
"  The  Museum  relief," 
writes  Dr.  Coomaraswamy 
in  the  April  Bulletin,  "  ap- 
pears to  have  come  from 
the  residential  palace  built 
by  Xerxes  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  platform,  and 
more  exactly  from  the 
grand  staircase  leading  to 
the  hadich  or  Hall  of  State, 
on  the  terrace  ....  The 
sides  and  walls  of  this 
staircase  are  copiously 
adorned  with  sculptural 
reliefs,  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  earlier  stairway 
due  to  Darius  himself, 
most  likely  represent  the 
procession  of  officers  and 
tribute  bearers  who  actu- 
ally went  up  into  the  palace 
on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
king's  annual  reception  in 
the  audience  hall.  Our 
Achaemenid  sculpture  thus 
represents  a  servant  or 
tribute  bearer,  perhaps  a 
high-born  Mede  rather  than 

a    Persian The 

treatment  of  the  drapery 
constitutes  the  most  obvi- 
ous   characteristic    of    the 
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Achaemenid  style.  The  notable  features  are  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  robe,  girded  at  the  waist  (or  can  there  be  a 
separate  lower  garment,  like  an  Indian  dhoti  ?),  falls 
thence  in  radiating  folds  over  both  limbs,  these  folds 
being  represented  as  approximately  transverse  (horizontal) 
curves.  The  remainder  of  the  material  is  drawn 
together  between  the  legs  to  form  a  bundle  of 
perpendicular  '  linen-folds,'  ending  in  zigzagged  edges, 
so  that  each  fold  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
flattened     tube,     whence     the     designation     Biigelfalt    or 

'  trumpet-fold.'  " 


WILLIAMSBURG'S 
NEW    MUSEUM 

As  part  of  the  extensive 
restorations  at  Williams- 
burg, Virginia,  the  Court 
House,  built  in  1770,  has 
been  remodelled  and  has 
now  been  opened  as  a 
museum  for  objects  found 
in  excavating  the  sites  of 
old  houses  and  public 
buildings  of  the  city. 
Structural  and  decorative 
details  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury dwellings,  iron,  cop- 
per, brass,  marble,  pottery 
and  glass  objects  are  ar- 
ranged for  study.  Pre- 
sented from  the  archaeo- 
logical angle,  they  sup- 
plement admirably  ■  the 
aesthetic  installation  ac- 
corded the  early  American 
decorative  arts  in  most  of 
our  museums.  In  addi- 
tion to  objects  found  in 
excavating  there  are 
shown  examples  of  wood- 
work, paint  samples  and 
material  acquired  in  the 
dismantling  of  houses. 
Williamsburg  is  the  scene 
of  far-reaching  restoration, 
the  most  complete  ever 
attempted  in  America, 
since  it  involves  an  entire 
city.  This  plan,  which 
has  the  support  of  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
will,  when  carried  out, 
show  us  the  historic  early 
capital  of  Virginia  as  it 
looked  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The 
restored  Raleigh  Tavern, 
the  first  building  to  be 
completed,  was  opened 
last  autumn. 
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